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61st Congress, ) SENATE; j Document 

Jet Session. J ) No. 5. 



AMOUNTS AND VALUES OF CERTAIN IMPORTS. 



LETTER 

FROM 



THE ACTING SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

SETTING FORTH 

IN BE8PONSE TO A SENATE BESOLUTION, 8TATISTI0S RELATIVE 
TO THE AMOUNTS AND VALUES OF OEBTAIN IMPORTS. 



April 15, 1909— Referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed. 



Treasury Department, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, April 14, 1909. 
Sib: In response to a resolution of the Senate, dated February 9 
last, I have tne honor to report as follows: 

1. The aggregate value and amount of duties collected upon im- 
ports during the last fiscal year upon articles or merchandise, upon 
which specific duties only were imposed, were, respectively, $333,- 
106,050 and $143,775,421. 

2. The aggregate value and amount of duties collected upon im- 
ports during the same period upon articles of merchandise, upon 
which ad valorem duties were imposed, were, respectively, $244,- 
352,075 and $95,987,107. 

3. The aggregate value and amount of duty collected upon articles 
or merchandise imported during the same period, upon which com- 
pound duties were imposed, were, respectively, $79,957,795 and 
$42,510,905. 

4. The total expenses of the custom-houses at the various ports of 
entry during the last fiscal year, not including any part of the expenses 
of the office of the Secretary of the Treasury at Washington, were 
$9,429,765.64. 

-Referring to that portion of the fourth paragraph of the resolution 
requesting a report of the expenses of the appraisers' offices at the 
various ports, 1 have to state that this information is not readily 
available for the reason that all expenses of the customs are defrayed 
out of the same appropriation and that no separate account has been 
kept as to the amount expended on account of appraisements. 
Moreover, the time of many customs officers is devoted only in part 
to the work of appraising merchandise. 

Respectfully, J. B. Reynolds, 

Acting Secretary. 

The President of the Senate. 
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618T CONGRESS, ) SENATE. J Dooumbnt 

1st Smion. \ \ No. 7. 



DUTIES, TAXES, ETC., ON SUGAR IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 



MESSAGE 

7ROM THS 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



A REPORT BT THE SECRETARY OF STATE, WITH AH ACCOMPANY- 
ING STATEMENT, IN BE8POH8B TO SENATE BBSOLX7TIOH OF 
AFBIL 8, 1909, BE QUE STING INFORMATION AS TO DUTIES, 
T AXES, AND CONCESSIONS OH SUGAR IN CBBTAIH FOREIGN 
00 UN TRIES. 



April 19, 1909.— Read; referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 

printed. 



To (he Senate: 

• I transmit a report by the Secretary of State, with an accompany- 
ing statement, made in response to the resolution of the Senate of 
April 8, 1909, requesting information as to "the amount of duties and 
taxes per hundred pounds which are levied and collected on sugar in 
the following countries: Great Britain, Germany, France, Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, Belgium, Spam, Italy, and Den- 
mark; also, whicn of these countries grant tariff concessions on im- 
ports of sugar from their colonies/' 

Wm. H. Taft. 
Thb White House, 

April 19, 1909. 



The President: 

I have the honor to inclose herewith a statement containing the 
information called for by the Senate in a resolution dated April 8, 1009, 
relative to the amount of duties and taxes per 100 pounds which are 
levied and collected on sugar in Great Britain. Germany ? France, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, the Netherlands, Belgium, Spam, Italy, 
and Denmark, respectively, with specifications of those or the above- 
mentioned countries which grant tariff concessions on imports of sugar 
from their colonies. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. C. Knox. 

Department of State, 

April 14, 1909. 
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2 DUTIES, TAXES, BTC., OH ST7GAH IK FOREIGN OOUNTMES. 

Rata of duty on tugar. 

Tariff AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

JNO. 

Ex. 19. Raw sugar (cane and beet) below 98 per cent polarization, per 100 

pounds $3.99 

Refined sugar as well as kinds of sugar with a polarisation of 98 

per cent and above, per 100 pounds 4.03 

Nora.— Sugar enjoying an export premium is subject to a surtax 
established by the Brussels Sugar Convention. 
20. Sugar of other kinds, i. e., glucose, starch sugar, grape sugar, fruit sugar, 

milk sugar and the like, sugar for coloring purposes, per 100 pounds 2. 40 

BELGIUM. 

00. Sugar: 

Juice and raw beet and cane sugar, per 100 pounds $1.75 

Refined , per 100 pounds 1. 75 

Nora. Kaw ana refined sugar is subject also to a surtax of $0.4826 
per 100 pounds. 

DENMARK. 

Sugar, molasses and sirup: 

243. Candy, and sugar in loaves, sheets, cakes, and the like, whole or di- 

vided; honey; also powdered sugar with a polarization of over 98 per 
cent; also grape sugar, or starch sugar, or grape or starch sirup; and 
caramel, per 100 pounds $1.22 

244. Powdered sugar witn a polarization of more than 86 per cent, but not 

more than 98 percent, per 100 pounds 79 

Note. Powdered sugar (No. 244) maybe imported for the use of 
refineries at a duty of $0.72 per 100 pounds when not polarizing more 
than 96 per cent. • 

245. Other powdered sugar with a polarization of 86 per cent and under; 

common white sirup, and dissolved and other liquid sugar, includ- 
ing cane juice, from which the sugar has not been separated, per 100 
' pounds 49 

FEAHOT. 

90. Sugar: a 

Produce of French Colonies and possessions * — 

In powder (including poudres blanches), according to its estimated 

refined yield, per 100 pounds net of refined sugar $2. 19 

Refined- 
Other than candy, actual weight net per 100 pounds « 2. 37 

Candy, actual weight net per 100 pounds «2. 53 

91. The produce of foreign countries — 

In powder, the estimated refined yield thereof being — 

98 per cent or less, per 100 pounds of refined sugar net * 2. 19 

More than 98 per cent per 100 pounds net actual weight « 2. 89 

Refined- 
Other than candy, per 100 pounds net actual weight « 2. 89 

Candy, per 100 pounds net actual weight «3.06 

« Law of July 5,' 1904, exempts from duty crystallized sugar polarizing less than 
95° and also sirups produced in the "turbinage" of sugar which alter denaturation in 
the establishment where they have been manufactured are to be used for the feeding 
of cattle. By another law of the same date, sugar which, after previous denaturation 
snail be used in the manufacture of beer, is to be exempt from the duty leviable 
.thereon. Sugar of countries paying bounties on that product is subject to special 
countervailing duties. 

b Only products which are imported direct shall be considered as produce of French 
colonies and possesions. 

« Includes refining tax. 

' With an additional $0.48 per 100 pounds net on the actual weight. 
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DUTIES, TAXES, ETC., ON SUGAR IN FOBEIGN COUNTRIES. 8 

Tariff GBHMANT. 

NO. 

176. Gane, beet, and other sugar of the cheoiical compocition ol cane wigar (sac- 

charoee), refined, per 100 pounds 13. OS 

Other, solid and liquid, of all kinds; masse cuite and sugar drainings 
(sirups and molasses) ; beet-root juice, maple juke, per 100 pounds 1. 99 

177. Starch sugar (grape sugar, glucose, dextrose, maltose), fruit sugar (laevulose), 

and other Kinds of fermentable sugar not otherwise mentioned, crys- 
tallized, or in the form of sirup; also dextrin sirup; burnt sugar of all 
kinds; sugar for coloring purposes, free from dextrin (for coloring rum) 
or containing dextrin (for coloring beer) ; sugar coloring, per 100 pounds. . 4. 33 
Milk sugar (lactose), per 100 pounds «8.66 

ITALY. 

14. Sugar: 

(a) Of first class, per 100 pounds $8,686 

Sugar shall be considered as of first class when on being refined 
it yields more than 94 per cent. The yield is calculated by de- 
ducting from the saccharose percentage the proportion of sol- 
uble ashes multiplied by 5. Sugars mixed with materials of a 
nature to decrease the yield shall also be considered as of the 
first class. 

(b) Of second class, per 100 pounds 7.72 

14. bis. milk sugar, per 100 pounds 5. 26 

16. Glucose: 

(a) Solid, per 100 pounds 3.51 

(b) Liquid) per 100 pounds 2. 63 

Solid and liquid glucose are liable, over and above the import 
duty, to the surtax of manufacture equal to the respective 
internal tax of manufacture. 

NETHSBLAND*. 

There is no import duty on sugar, but an excise tax is levied at the following rates: 

a. Sugar candy not being below the standard fixed for the purpose by the 

minister of finance, per 100 pounds $6. 21 

b. Melis, lump, and all other sugars not specially mentioned, per 100 pounds. . 4. 93 

c. Raw sugar: 

Of a richness not below 98 per cent, per 100 pounds 4. 93 

Of a richness below 98 per cent, per 100 pounds o. 109 

d. Bastard sugar (dutiable as raw sugar). 

/. Feculae sugar, solid, granular, or in powder, also sugar known as masse, 

rasped, or pulverised in any other manner, per 100 pounds 3. 29 

For the purposes of this law, by saccharine richness is meant: (a) In the case of 
raw sugar the percentage of polarisation after deducting twice the percentage of 
glucose contained in the sugar and four times the ashes obtained by combustion 
of the sugar after separating insoluble matter. (6) As to bastard sugar, the percentage 
of polarisation. 

In regard to sugar of a saccharine richness below 98 per cent fractions of a unit 
shall be disregarded.' 

Tariff 
No. RUSSIA. 

22. Sugar: 

Raw, sugar pounded or ground, without the admixture of lumps, 

per 100 pounds 16. 42 

Refined, lump and candy, in loaves and pieces, per 100 pounds 8. 66 

SPAIN. 

616. Sugar, glucose, liquid caramel, and similar products, per 100 pounds .... 7. 46 

a This is the general rate to which imports from the United States are subject; the 
conventional rate is 14.33 per 100 pounds. 

P For every per cent of saccharine richness, but so that the duty shall not be less 
than $3.29 per 100 pounds. 
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DUTIES, TAXES, ETC., ON 8UGAB IN FOREIGN 00UNTBIB8. 



^Jf 11 TOTTED KINGDOM. 






Sugar: 

Not exceeding 76° of polarisation........ 

Exceeding 76* and not exceeding 77° 


per 100 pounds . . 


10.179 


.............a.... UO .... 


.195 


Exceeding 77° and not exceeding 78° 


>..*...... a. aaaaaaa UO .... 


.20 


Exceeding 78° and not exceeding 79° 


■ a............ ..aaa UU a . . . 


.207 


Exceeding 79° and not exceeding 80° 


do.... 


.212 


Exceeding 80° and not exceeding 81° — 


»•••••••*•••••••••• UO • • * • 


.222 


Exceeding 81° and not exceeding 82°.... 


»••»••*»•»•••••••••• • * \a v • • • • 


.228 


Exceeding 82° and not exceeding 83°.... 


»• do.... 


.235 


Exceeding 83° and not exceeding 84° 


• ••••«•*•••»•• • • • • • UU* • • • 


.242 


Exceeding 84° and not exceeding 85° 


do.... 


.249 


Exceeding 85° and not exceeding 86° 


........... .....aa UU a . . . 


.256 


Exceeding 86° and not exceeding 87° — 


».......«..*... a a a • UO a . . . 


.263 


Exceeding 87° and not exceeding 88° — 


do.... 


.27 


Exceeding 88° and not exceeding 89° — 


do.... 


.278 


Exceeding 89° and not exceeding 90° 


»••••••••••««••••••• UO a. • •» • 


.288 


Exceeding 90° and not exceeding 91°.... 


• •••••••**••»•••#•• • UU • • • • 


.297 


Exceeding 91° and not exceeding 92° ... . 


»••••••**•• •# • • • • • •> UU • • • • 


.306 


Exceeding 92° and not exceeding 93° 


.....•••..•.•.••a. .dO.... 


.317 


Exceeding 93° and not exceeding 94° 


. .................a UU a . . . 


.326 


Exceeding 94° and not exceeding 95°.... 


....... ...aa.aaa.aa UO a . . . 


.835 


Exceeding 95° and not exceeding 96° 


.................. a UO a . . . 


. «S44 


Exceeding 96° and not exceeding 97°.... 


..................a UO . . a • 


.354 


Exceeding 97° and not exceeding 98° ... . 


do.... 


.363 


Exceeding 98° 


dO. a a a 


.396 



Nora. — Of the above-mentioned countries, France is the only one which grants 
tariff concessions on imports of sugar from its colonies. 
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61st Congress, ) SENATE. J Document 

1st Session. \ \ Nal *- 



BEPORT OF HON. BOBERT J. WALKER. 



Mr. Baoon presented the following 

BEPOBT OF HON. BOBEBT J. WALKEB, SECRET ABY OF THE TBBA8- 
UBY, OH THE STATE OF THE FINANCES, DATED DBCBMBEB 3, 
1845, TWENTY-NINTH CONGRESS, AND THAT IT BE PRINTED AS 
A SENATE DOCUMENT (PAGES 1 TO 20, BOTH INCLUDED). 



April 21, 1909.— Ordered to be printed. 



[House of Representatives, Treasury Department Document No. 0. Twenty-ninth 

Congress, first session.] 

FINANCE— ESTIMATES OF APPEOPEIATIONS FOE 184S-47. 



Report from the Secretary of the Treasury on the state of the 

finances, etc. 



Decembeb 8, 1845.— Read and laid upon the table; and 100 extra copies of the 
report ordered to be printed for the use of the Treasury Department. 



Treasury Department, December 5, 1845. 

In obedience to the "Act supplementary to the act to establish the 
Treasury Department, 9 ' the undersigned respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing report: 

The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1845, were as follows: 

RECEIPTS AND MEANS. 

From customs ^ $27, 528, 112. 70 

From sales of public lands 2, 077, 022. 80 

From miscellaneous sources. 163, 998. §6 

Total receipts. 29,709,188.56 

Add balance In the Treasury July 1, 1844 7, 857, 379. 64 

Total means 87, 626, 518. 20 

The expenditures during the same fiscal year amounted to the 
sum OIL.. 29, 968, 206. 98 

Leaving a balance In the Treasury on July 1, 1845, of 7, 658, 806. 22 

As appears in detail by accompanying Statement A. .. . - - 
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2 BEPOBT OF HON. B. J. WALKElt ON STATE OP FINANCES. 

The estimated receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1846, are as follows: 

EECEIPTS, VIZ. 

From customs, first quarter, by actual returns of the collectors. $8, 861, 982. 14 
For second, third, and fourth quarters, as estimated 15, 688, 007. 80 

Total from customs 24, 500, 000. 00 

From sales of public lands 2, 200, 000. 00 

From miscellaneous and incidental sources 120, 000. 00 

Total receipts 26, 820, 000. 00 

Add balance in the Treasury on July 1, 1845 7, 658, 806. 22 

Total means, as estimated 34, 478, 306. 22 

EXPENDITURES, VIZ. 

The actual expenditures for the first quarter end- 
ing September 80, 1845, amounted to the 

sum of 18,468,092.41 

As appears in detail by accompanying statement B. 

The estimated expenditures for the public service 

during the other three quarters, from October 

1, 1845, to June 80, 1846, are as follows, viz: 

Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous 

purposeSL 6, 789, 211. 06 

Army proper 2, 594, 785. 06 

Fortifications, ordnance, arming militia, etc 2,346,778.82 

Indian department 1, 649, 791. 94 

Pensions 1, 856, 556. 02 

Interest on public debt and treasury notes 856, 976. 48 

Redemption of the residue of the loan of 1841 29, 800. 00 

Treasury notes which are yet outstanding, and 

payable when presented 687, 764. 18 

Naval establishment. 4,902,845.93 

•29,627,051.90 

Which deducted from the total of means before stated, leaves in 
the Treasury on July 1, 1846, an estimated balance of _ 4, 851, 254. 32 

But this balance is subject to be decreased by such additional appro- 
priations as Congress shall make, to be expended during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1646, and to be altered by the sums which 
mav be presented for payment of the old funded and unfunded debt 
and old treasury notes. 

The estimated receipts, means, and expenditures for the fiscal year 
commencing July 1, 1846, and ending June 30, 1847, are as follows: 



From customs for the four quarters $22, 500, 000. 00 

From sales of public lands 2, 400, 000. 00 

rtom miscellaneous and incidental sources 100, 000. 00 

Total revenue- 25, 000, 000. 00 

Add estimated balance to be in the Treasury on July 1, 1846 4, 851, 254. 82 

Total means for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1847 29, 851, 254. 32 

• The sum of $1,548,997 for supplying deficiency of revenue for postage, and 
also $300,000 for postages of Congress and of executive offices, are included in 
the above sum of $29,627,051.90. 
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BBPOET OF HOH. B. J. WAJLKBB ON STATE OF JLNANOEB. ft 

BXPEITOITURS*, 

2he expenditures during the same period, as 

estimated by the several departments of State, 

Treasury, War, Navy, and Postmaster-General, 

via: 
The balances of former appropriations which will 

be required to be expended in this year $1, 441, 457. 10 

Permanent and indefinite appropriations 2,997,015.72 

Specific appropriations asked for this year. 21, 079, 440. 43 

Total estimated expenditure 25, 518, 818. 25 

This sum is composed of the following particu- 
lars: 
For civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscella- 
neous • 5, 925, 292. 62 

For army proper 3, 304, 458. 92 

For fortifications, ordnance, arming militia, etc. 4, 331, 809. 98 

For pensions 2, 507, 100. 00 

For Indian Department 2, 214, 916. 18 

For naval establishment 6, 339, 390. 88 

Interest on public debt 835, 844. 72 

$25, 518, 818. 25 

Which deducted from the total of means before stated gives an 

- estimated balance on July 1, 1847, of 4332,441.07 

' The receipts for the first quarter of this year are less by $2,011,* 
885.90 than the receipts of the same quarter last year. Ajnang the 
causes of decrease is the progressive diminution of the importation of 
many highly protected articles and the substitution of rival domestic 
products. For the nine months ending June 80, 1848, since the 
present tariff, the average of duties upon dutiable imports was equal 
to 87.84 A per cent; for the year ending June 30, 1844, 33.85 A per 
cent; and for the year ending June 30, 1845, 29.90 per cent, showing 
a great diminution in the average percentage, owing in part to in* 
creased importation of some articles bearing the lighter duties and 
decreased importation of others bearing the higher duty. 

The revenue from ad valorem duties last year exceeded that realized 
from specific duties, although the average of the ad valorem duties 
was only 23.57 per cent, and the average of the specific duties 41.30, 
presenting another strong proof that lower duties increase the reve- 
nue. Among the causes tending to augment the revenue are in* 
creased emigration and the annexation of Texas. The estimates for 
the expenditures of 1846 are based chiefly upon appropriations made 
by Congress. The estimated expenditures of 1847 are founded upon 
data furnished by the several departments and are less by $4,108,238.65 
than those of the preceding year. 

These estimates are submitted in the full conviction that whenever 
Congress, guided bj an enlightened economy, can diminish the ex* 
penditures without injury to the public interest, such retrenchment 
will be made, so as to lighten the burden of taxation and hasten the 
extinguishment of the public debt, reduced on the 1st of October last 
to $17,075,445.52. 

• The Bum of $121,060 of debt assumed for the cities in the District of Colum- 
bia, the sum of $1,000,000 for supplying deficiency in the revenues from postage, 
and $350,000 for postages for Congress and executive departments are in- 
cluded in the foregoing sum of $5,925,292.02. 
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4 KBPOBT OF HON. B. J. WALKER ON STATE OF FINANCES. 

In suggesting improvements in the revenue laws the following 
principles have oeen adopted : • 

First That no more money should be collected than is necessary for 
the wants of the Government, economically administered. 

Second. That no duty be imposed on any article above the lowest 
rate which will yield the largest amount of revenue. 

Third. That below such rate discrimination may be made, descend- 
ing in the scale of duties, or, for imperative reasons, the article may be 
placed in the list of those free from all duty. 

Fourth. That the maximum revenue duty should be imposed on 
luxuries. 

Fifth. That all minimums and all specific duties should be abol- 
ished and ad valorem duties substituted in their place, care being 
taken to guard against fraudulent invoices and undervaluation, and 
to assess the duty upon the actual market value. 

Sixth. That the duty should be so imposed as to operate as equally 
as possible throughout the Union, discriminating neither for nor 
against any class or section. 

No horizontal scale of duties is recommended, because such a scale 
would be a refusal to discriminate for revenue and might sink that 
revenue below the wants of the Government. Some articles will 
yield the largest revenue at duties that would be wholly or partially 
prohibitory in other cases. Luxuries, as a general rule, will bear the 
highest revenue duties; but even some very costly luxuries, easily 
smuggled, will bear but a light duty for revenue, whilst other articles, 
of great bulk and weight, will bear a higher duty for revenue. There 
is no instance within the knowledge of this department of any hori- 
zontal tariff ever having been enacted by any one of the nations of 
the world. There must be discrimination for revenue or the burden 
of taxation must be augmented in order to bring the same amount of 
money into the Treasury. It is difficult, also, to adopt any arbitrary 
maximum to which an inflexible adherence must be demanded in all 
cases. Thus, upon brandy and spirits, a specific duty, varying as an 
equivalent ad valorem from 180 to 261 per cent, yields a large reve- 
nue; yet no one would propose either or these rates as a maximum. 
These duties are too high tor revenue, from the encouragement they 
present for smuggling these baneful luxuries; yet a duty of 20 per 
cent upon brandy and spirits would be far below the revenue standard, 
would greatly diminish the income on these imports, require increased 
burdens upon the necessaries of life, and would revolt the moral 
sense of the whole community. There are many other luxuries which 
will bear a much higher duty for revenue than 20 per cent, and the 
only true maximum is that which experience demonstrates will bring 
in each case the largest revenue at the lowest rate of duty. Nor 
should maximum revenue duties be imposed upon all ^articles, for this 
would yield too large an income and would prevent all discrimination 
within the revenue standard and require necessaries to be taxed as 
high as luxuries. But, whilst it is impossible to adopt any horizontal 
scale of duties, or even any arbitrary maximum, experience proves 
that, as a general ruka duty of 20 per cent ad valorem will yield 
the largest revenue. There are, however, a few exceptions above as 
well as many below this standard. Thus, whilst the lowest revenue 
duty on most luxuries exceeds 20 per cent, there are many costly 
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BEPOBT OF HON. B. J. WALKBB ON STATE OF FINANCES. 5 

articles of small bulk, easily snuggled, which would bring, perhaps, 
no revenue at a duty as him as 20 per cent; and even at the present 
rate of 7} per cent they yield, in most cases, a small revenue; whilst 
coal, iron, sugar, and molasses — articles of great bulk and weight — 
yielded last year six millions of revenue, at an average rate of duty 
exceeding 60 per cent ad valorem. These duties are iar too high for 
revenue upon all these articles and ought to be reduced to the revenue 
standard; but if Congress desire to obtain the largest revenue from 
duties on these articles, those duties, at the lowest rate for revenue, 
would exceed 20 per cent ad valorem. 

There are appended to this report tables, prepared with great care 
and labor, showing the rates of duty each year on each of these four 
articles and the equivalent ad valorem from the organization of the 
Government down to the present period, with the revenue collected 
every year upon each, from which tables Congress will be enabled to 
judge now far the present rates exceed the lowest revenue duties, and 
now much they must be reduced so as to yield a revenue equal to that 
now obtained from these articles. 

It is believed that sufficient meang can be obtained at the lowest 
revenue duties on the articles now subjected to duty ; but if Congress 
desire a larger revenue, it should be procured by taxing the free 
articles rather than transcend, in any case, the lowest revenue duties. 
It is thought, however, that, without exceeding that limit in any 
case, an adequate revenue will still be produced and permit the addi- 
tion to the free list of salt and guano. In one of his annual messages 
Mr. Jefferson recommended to Congress "the suppression of the 
duties on salt" A large portion of this duty is exhausted in heavy 
expenses of measuring salt and in large sums paid for fishing bounties 
and allowances in lieu of the drawback of the duty, both which ex- 
penditures would fall with a repeal of the duty; which repeal, there- 
fore, can cause no considerable reduction of the revenue. Salt is a 
necessary of life and should be as free from tax as air or water. It is 
used in large quantities by the farmer and planter, and to the poor 
this tax operates most oppressively, not only in the use of the article 
itself, but as combined with salted provisions. The salt made abroad 
by solar evaporation is also most pure and wholesome and as con- 
servative of health should be exempt from taxation. 

The duty on cotton bagging is equivalent to 55.20 per cent ad valo- 
rem on the Scotch bagging and to 123.11 per cent on the gunny hag, 
and yet the whole revenue from these duties has fallen to $66,064.50. 
Nearly the entire amount, therefore, of this enormous tax makes no 
addition to the revenue, but inures to the benefit of about 80 manu- 
facturers. As five-sixths of the cotton crop is exported abroad, the 
same proportion of the bagging around the Dale is exported and sold 
abroad at a heavy loss, growing out of a deduction for tare. Now, as 
duties are designed to operate only on the domestic consumption 
there ought to be a drawback of the whole duty on cotton bagging re- 
exported around the bale, on the same principles on which drawbacks 
are allowed in other cases. The cotton planting is the great exporting 
interest and suffers from the tariff in the double capacity of consumer 
and exporter. Cotton is the great basis of our foreign exchange, 
furnishing most of the means to purchase imports and supply the 
revenue. It is thus the source of two-thirds of tne revenue and of our 
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foreign freight and commerce, upholding our commercial marine 
and maritime power. It is also a bond of peace with foreign nations, 
constituting a stronger preventive of war wan armies or navies, forts 
or armaments. At present prices our cotton crop will yield an annual 
product of $72,000,000 and the manufactured fabric $501,000,000, 
furnishing profits abroad to thousands of capitalists and wages to 
hundreds of thousands of the working classes, all of whom would be 
deeply injured by any disturbance, crowing out of a state of war, to 
the direct and adequate supply of the raw material. If our manu- 
facturers consume 400,000 bales, it would cost them $12,000,000 whilst 
selling the manufactured fabric for $84,000,000, and they should be 
the last to unite in imposing heavy taxes upon that great interest 
which supplies them with the raw material out of which they realize 
such large profits. Accompanying the drawback of the duty on 
cotton bagging should be the repeal of the duty on foreign cotton, 
which is inoperative and delusive and not desired by the domestic 
producer. 

The condition of our foreign relations, it is said, should suspend 
the reduction of the tariff. No American patriot can desire to arrest 
our onward career in peace and prosperity; but if, unhappily, such 
should be the result, it would create an increased necessity for reduc- 
ing our present high duties in order to obtain sufficient revenue to 
meet increased expenditures. The duties for the quarter ending the 
80th of September, 1844, yielded $2,011,885.90 more of revenue than 
the quarter ending 30th September, 1845, showing a very considerable 
decline of the revenue, growing out of a diminished importation of 
the highly protected articles and the progressive substitution of the 
domestic rivals. Indeed, many of the duties are becoming dead let- 
ters, except for the purpose or prohibition, and, if not reduced, will 
ultimately compel their advocates to resort to direct taxation to 
support the Government In the event of war nearly all the high 
duties would become prohibitory, from the increased risk and cost of 
importations: and if there be, indeed, in the opinion of any 2 a serious 
danger of such an occurrence, it appeals most strongly to their patriot- 
ism to impose the lowest revenue duties on all articles as the only 
means of securing at such a period any considerable income from the 
tariff. 

The whole power to collect taxes, whether direct or indirect, is 
conferred by the same clause of the Constitution. The words are, 
u The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises." A direct tax or excise, not for revenue but for 
protection, clearly would not be within the legitimate object of taxa- 
tion, and yet it would be as much so as a duty imposed for a similar 
purpose. The power is " to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises." A duty must be laid only that it may be collected, and if 
it is so imposed that it can not be collected, in whole or in part, it 
violates the declared object of the granted power. To lay all duties 
so high that none of them could be collected would be a prohibitory 
tariffT To lay a duty on any one article so high that it could not hie 
collected would be a prohibitory tariff upon that article. If a duty 
of 100 per cent were imposed upon all or upon a number of articles, 
so as to diminish the revenue upon all or any of them, it would oper- 
ate as a partial prohibition. A partial and a total prohibition are 
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alike in violation of the true object of the taxing power. They only 
differ in degree and not in principle. If the revenue limit may "be ex- 
ceeded 1 per cent, it may be exceeded 100. If it may be exceeded upon 
any one article, it may be exceeded on all ; and there is no escape from 
tins conclusion, but in contending that Congress may lay duties on 
all articles so high as to collect no revenue and operate as a total 
prohibition. 

The Constitution declares that " all bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives." A tariff bill, it is con* 
ceded, can only originate in the House, because it is a bill for raising 
revenue. That is the only proper object of such a bill. A tariff is a 
bill to " lay and collect taxes. It is # a bill for " raising revenue, " 
and whenever it departs from that object, in whole or in part, either 
by total or partial prohibition, it violates the purpose of the granted 
power. 

In arranging the details of the tariff, it is believed that the maxi- 
mum revenue duties should be imposed upon luxuries. It is deemed 
just that taxation, whether direct or indirect, should be a9 nearly as 
practicable in proportion to property. If the whole revenue were 
raised by a tax upon property, the poor, and especially those who live 
by the wages of labor, would pay but a very small portion of such 
tax ; whereas by the tariff, the poor, by the consumption of various 
imports or domestic articles enhanced in price by the duties, pay a 
much larger share of the taxes than if they were collected by an 
assessment in proportion to property. To counteract as far as pos- 
sible this effect or the tariff — to equalize its operation and make it 
approximate as nearly as may be to a system of taxes in proportion 
to property — the duties upon luxuries, used almost exclusively by the 
ricn, should be fixed at the highest revenue standard. This would 
not be discriminating in favor of the poor, however just that might 
be within the revenue limit; but it would mitigate, as far as prac- 
ticable, that discrimination against the poor which results from every 
tariff by compelling them to pay a larger amount of taxes than if 
assessed and collected on all property in proportion to its value. In 
accordance with these principles, it is believed that the largest prac- 
ticable portion of the aggregate revenue should be raised by maximum 
revenue duties upon luxuries, whether grown, produced, or manu- 
factured at home or abroad. 

An appeal has been made to the poor by the friends of protection 
on the ground that it augments the wages of labor. In reply it is 
contended that the wages of labor have not augmented since the tariff 
of 1842, and that in some cases they have diminished. 

When the number of manufactories is not great, the power of the 
system to regulate the wages of labor is inconsiderable; but as the 
profit of capital invested in manufactures is augmented by the pro- 
tective tariff there is a corresponding increase of power until the con- 
trol of such capital over the wages of labor becomes irresistible. As 
this power is exercised from time to time, we find it resisted by combi- 
nations among the working classes, by turning out for higher wages 
or for shorter time, by trades unions, and in some countries, unfortu- 
nately, by violence and bloodshed. But the Government, by pro- 
tective duties, arrays itself on the side of the manufacturing system, 
and by thus augmenting its wealth and power soon terminates in its 
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favor the struggle between man and money — between capital and 
labor. When the tariff of 1842 was enacted the maximum duty was 
20 per cent By that act the average of duties on the protected 
articles was more than double. But the wages of labor did not in- 
crease in a corresponding ratio or in any ratio whatever. On the 
contrary, whilst wages in some cases have diminished, the prices of 
many articles used by the working classes have greatly appreciated. 

A protective tariff is a question regarding the enhancement of the 
profits of capital. That is its object and not to augment the wages 
of labor, which would reduce those profits. It is a question of per- 
centage and is to decide whether money vested in our manufactures 
shall, by special legislation, yield a profit of 10, 20, or 30 per cent, or 
whether it shall remain satisfied with a dividend equal to that accru- 
ing from the same capital invested in agriculture, commerce, or 
navigation. 

The present tariff is unjust and unequal, as well in its details as in 
the principles upon which it is founded. On some articles the duties 
are entirely prohibitory and on others there is a partial prohibition. 
It discriminates in favor of manufactures and against agriculture by 
imposing many higher duties upon the manufactured fabric than 
upon the agricultural product out of which it is made. It discrimi- 
nates in favor of the manufacturer and against the mechanic by 
many higher duties upon the manufacture than upon the article made 
out of it by the mechanic It discriminates in favor of the manu- 
facturer and against the merchant by injurious restrictions upon 
trade and commerce, and against the shipbuilding and navigating 
interest by heavy duties on almost every article used in buildmg or 
navigating vessels. It discriminates in favor of manufactures and 
against exports, which are as truly the product of American industry 
as manufactures. It discriminates in favor of the rich and against 
the poor by high duties upon nearly all the necessaries of life and by 
minimums and specific duties, rendering the tax upon the real value 
much higher on tne cheaper than upon the finer article. 

Minimums are a fictitious value assumed by law instead of the real 
value, and the operation of all minimums may be illustrated by a 
single example. Thus, by the tariff of 1842, a duty of 30 per cent ad 
valorem is levied on all manufactures of cotton, but the law further 
provides that cotton goods " not dyed, colored, printed, or stained, , 
not exceeding in value 20 cents per square yard, shall be valued at 
20 cents per square yard." If, then, the real value of the cheapest 
cotton goods is but 4 cents a square yard, it is placed by the law at 
the false value of 20 cents per square yard, and the duty levied on 
the fictitious value — raising it five times higher on the cheap article 
consumed by the poor, than upon the fine article purchased by the 
more wealthy. Indeed, by House Document No. 306, of the first ses- 
sion of the Twenty-eighth Congress, this difference, by actual impor- 
tation, was 65 per cent between the cheaper and the finer article of .the 
20 per cent minimum, 131 per cent on the 30 per cent minimum, 48} 
per cent on the 35 per cent minimum, 84 per cent on the 60 per cent 
minimum, and 84 per cent on the 75 per cent minimum- This differ- 
ence is founded on actual importation and shows an average dis- 
crimination against the poor on cotton imports of 82 per cent beyond 
what the tax would be ii assessed upon the actual value. The opera- 
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tion of the specific duty presents a similar discrimination against the 
poor and in favor of the rich. Thus, upon salt : The duty is not upon 
the value, but it is 8 cents a bushel, whether the article be coarse or 
fine — showing, bv the same document, from actual importation, a 
discrimination or 64 per cent against the cheap and in favor of the 
finer article; and this, to a greater or less extent, is the effect of all 
specific duties. When we consider that $2,892,621.74 of the revenue 
last year was collected by minimum duties and $13,311,085.46 by 
specific duties, the discrimination against the cheaper article must 
amount, by estimates founded on the same document, to a tax of 
$5,108,422 exacted by minimums and specific duties annually from 
the poorer classes, by raising thus the duties on the cheaper articles 
above what they would be if the duty were assessed upon the actual 
value. If direct taxes were made specific, they would oe intolerable. 
Thus, if an annual tax of $30 was assessed on all houses, without re- 
spect to their actual value, making the owner of the humble tenement 
or cabin pay a tax of $30 and the owner of the costly mansion a tax 
of but $30 on their respective houses, it would differ only in degree 
but not in principle from the same unvarying specific duty on cheap 
as on fine articles. If anv discrimination should be made, it should 
be the reverse of the specific duty and of the minimum principle, by 
establishing a maximum standard, above which value the duties on 
the finer article should be higher and below which they should be 
lower on the cheaper article. The tax upon the actual value is the 
most equal and can only be accomplished by ad valorem duties. As 
to fraudulent invoices and undervaluations, these dangers are be- 
lieved to be arrested effectually by the stringent provisions and severe 
Eenalty of the seventeenth section of the tariff or 1842, and now one- 
alf the revenue is collected from ad valorem duties. 
At least two-thirds of the taxes imposed by the present tariff are 
paid, not into the Treasury, but to the protected classes. The revenue 
from imports last year exceeded $27,000,000. This, in itself, is a 
heavy tax ; but the whole tax imposed upon the people by the present 
tariff is not less than $81,000,000— of which $27,000,000 are paid to the 
Government upon the imports and $54,000,000 to the protected classes 
in enhanced prices of similar domestic articles. 

This estimate is based upon the position that the duty is added to 
the price of the import and also of its domestic rival. If the import 
is enhanced in price by the duty, so must be the domestic rival; for, 
being like articles, their price must be the same in the same market. 
The merchant advances in cash the duty on the import and adds the 
duty, with a profit upon it and other charges, to the price — which 
must therefore be enhanced to that extent unless the foreign producer 
had first deducted the duty from the price. But this is impossible, 
for such now is and long has been the superabundance of capital and 
active competition in Europe that a profit of 6 per cent in any busi- 
ness is sufficient to produce large investments of money in that 
business; and if, by our tariff, a duty of 40 per cent be exacted on the 
products of such business, and the foreign producer deducts that duty 
xrom his previous price, he must sustain a heavy loss. This loss 
would also soon extend beyond the sales for our consumption to sales 
to our merchants of articles to be reexported by them from our ports 
with a drawback of the duty, which would bring down their price 
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throughout the markets of the world. But this the foreign producer 
can not afford. The duty therefore must be added to the price and 
paid by the consumer — the duty constituting as much a part of the 
price as the cost of production. 

If it be true that when a duty of 40 per cent is imposed by our 
tariff, the foreign producer first deducts the duty from the previous 
price on the sale to our merchant, it must be equally true with a duty 
of 100 per cent, which is exactly equal to the previous price, and, 
when deducted, would reduce the price to nothing. 

The occasional fall in price of some articles after a tariff is no proof 
that this was the effect of the tariff, because, from improved ma- 
chinery, diminished prices of the raw material, or other causes, prices 
may fall even after a tariff, but they would in such cases have fallen 
much more but for the tariff. The truest comparison is between the 
present price of the same article at home and abroad, and to the ex- 
tent that the price is lower in the foreign market than in our own, the 
duty, if equal to that difference, must to that extent enhance the price 
and in the same ratio with the lower duty. The difference in price at 
home or abroad is generally about equal to the difference in the cost 
of production, and presents, in a series of years, the surest measure 
of the effect of the duty — the enhancement in price being equal to 
that difference if the duty be higher than that difference or equal to 
it ; or if the duty be lower, then the enhancement is equal to the duty ; 
and if the article is produced, like cotton, more cheaply here than 
abroad, the duty is inoperative. The great argument for the tariff is 
that foreign laoor being cheaper than our own the cost of foreign 
productions, it is said, is lessened to that extent, and that we must 
make up this difference by an equivalent duty and a corresponding 
enhancement of price in our own market both of the foreign article 
and of its rival domestic product, thus rendering the duty a tax on 
all consumers for the benefit of the protected classes. If the marshal 
were sent by the Federal Government to collect a direct tax from the 
whole people, to be paid over to manufacturing capitalists to enable 
them to sustain their business or realize a larger profit, it would be 
the same in effect as the protective duty, which, when analyzed in its 
simplest elements and reauced to actual results, is a mere subtraction 
of so much money from the people to increase the resources of the 
protected classes. Legislation for classes is against the doctrine of 
equal rights, repugnant to the spirit of our free institutions, and, it 
is apprehended by many, may become but another form for privileged 
orders, under the name of protection, instead of privilege — indicated 
here not by rank or title, but by profits and dividends extracted from 
the many, by taxes upon them, for the benefit of the few. 

No prejudice is felt by the Secretary of the Treasury against manu- 
facturers. His opposition is to the protective system and not to 
classes or individuals. He doubts not that the manufacturers are 
sincerely persuaded that the system which is a source of so much profit 
to them is beneficial also to the country. He entertains a contrary 
opinion and claims for the opponents of the system a settled convic- 
tion of its injurious effects. iVhilst a due regard to the just and 
equal rights of all classes forbids a discrimination in favor of the 
manufacturers by duties above the lowest revenue limit, no disposi- 
tion is felt to discriminate against them by reducing such duties as 
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operate in their favor below that standard. Under revenue duties 
it is believed they would still receive a reasonable profit — equal to 
that realized by those engaged in other pursuits — and it is thought 
they should desire no more, at least through the agency of govern- 
mental power. Eaual rights and profits, so far as laws are made, 
best conform to the principles upon which the Constitution was 
founded, and with an undeviating regard to which all its functions 
should be exercised — looking to the whole country and not to classes 
or sections. 

Soil, climate, and other causes vary very much in different coun- 
tries, the pursuits which ^ are most profitable in each; and the 
prosperity of all of them will be best promoted by leaving them unre- 
stricted by legislation, to exchange with each other those fabrics and 
products which they severally raise most cheaply. This is clearly 
illustrated by the perfect free trade which exists among all the States 
of the Union ana by the acknowledged fact that any one of these 
States would be injured by imposing duties upon the products of the 
others. It is generally conceded that reciprocal free trade among 
nations would best advance the interests of all. But it is contended 
that we must meet the tariffs of other nations by countervailing re- 
strictions. That duties upon our exports by foreign nations are . 
prejudicial to us is conceded, but whilst this injury is slightly felt by 
the manufacturer, its weight falls almost exclusively upon agricul- 
ture, commerce, and navigation. If those interests wnich sustain the 
loss do not ask countervailing restrictions, it should not be demanded 
by the manufacturers, who do not feel the injury, and whose fabrics, 
in factj are not excluded by the foreign legislation of which they 
complain. That agriculture, commerce, and navigation are injured 
by foreign restrictions constitutes no reason why they should be 
subject to still severer treatment, by additional restrictions and coun- 
tervailing tariffs enacted at home. Commerce, agriculture, and navi- 
gation, harassed as they may be by foreign restrictions, diminishing 
the amount of exchangeable products which they could otherwise 

Surchase abroad, are burdened with heavier impositions at home, 
or will augmented duties here lead to a reduction of foreign tariffs; 
but the reverse, by furnishing the protected classes there with the 
identical argument used by the protected classes here against reduc- 
tion. By countervailing restrictions we injure our own fellow-citizens 
much more than the foreign nations at whom we propose to aim their 
force, and in the conflict of opposing tariffs we sacrifice our own com- 
merce, agriculture, and navigation. As well might we impose mo- 
narchical or aristocratic restrictions on our own Government or people 
because that is the course of foreign legislation. Let our commerce 
be as free as our political institutions. Let us, with revenue duties 
only, open our ports to all the world, and nation after nation will 
soon follow our example. If we reduce our tariff, the party opposed 
to the corn laws of England would soon prevail and admit all our 
agricultural products at all times freely into her ports in exchange 
for her exports. And if England would now repeal her duties upon 
our wheat, flour, Indian corn, and other agricultural products, our 
own restrictive system would certainly be doomed to overthrow. If 
the question is asked, Who shall begin this work of reciprocal reduc- 
tion ? it is answered by the fact that England has already abated her 
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duties upon most of our exports. She has repealed the duty upon 
cotton and greatly reduced the tariff upon our breadstuffs, provisions, 
and other articles, and her present bad harvest, if accompanied by a 
reduction of our tariff, would lead to the repeal of her corn laws and 
the unrestricted admission at all times of our agricultural products. 
The manufacturing interest opposes reciprocal free trade with foreign 
nations. It opposes the Zoll- Verein treaty, and it is feared that no 
other treaty producing a reciprocal reduction of our own and foreign 
tariffs will receive its support. If that interest preferred a reciprocal 
exchange of our own for foreign fabrics at revenue duties, it would 
not have desired a tariff operating, without exception, against all 
nations that adopted low as well as high tariffs; nor would it have 
opposed every amendment proposing, when the tariff of 1842 was 
under consideration, a reduction of our duties upon the exports of 
such nations as would receive, free of duty, our flour and other agri- 
cultural products. If that interest desired reciprocal free trade with 
other nations, it would have desired a very different tariff from that 
of 1842. It would have sought to confine the high duties to those 
cases where the foreign importer would sell his imports for cash only, 
and admitted a drawback of one-half of the duty where American 
exports would be taken abroad in exchange — not an actual barter of 
foreign imports for an equal amount in value of our products, but 
without any barter, where a sum equal to the value of their exports 
was used in purchasing here an equal amount in value of any of our 
products; and the shipment made abroad of these products upon the 
same principle under which a drawback of duties is now allowed on 
the reexportation of foreign imports. This would be less simple and 
is not recommended in lieu of that absolute reduction of the duties 
which will accomplish the same object of unrestricted exchange. But 
such a provision would be a self -executing reciprocity law and should 
be desired by those believing in countervailing tariffs against foreign 
nations, but in reciprocal free trade with all — thus enabling our 
farmers and planters to sell their products for cheaper foreign manu- 
factures, getting more for what they sell and paying less for what 
they purchase in exchange. It seems strange that while the profit of 
agriculture varies from 1 to 8 per cent, that of manufactures is more 
than double. The reason is that whilst the high duties secure nearly 
a monopoly of the home market to the manufacturer, the farmer and 

Slanter are deprived to a great extent of the foreign market by these 
uties. The tanner and planter are to a great extent forbidden to 
buy in the foreign market and confined to the domestic articles en- 
hanced in price By the duties. The tariff is thus a double benefit to 
the manufacturer and a double loss to the farmer and planter — a 
benefit to the former in nearly a monopoly of the home market and in 
enhanced prices of their fabrics, and a loss to the latter in the pay- 
ment of those high prices and a total or partial exclusion from 
the foreign market. The true question is whether the farmer and 
planter snail to a great extent supply our people with cheap manu- 
factures, purchased abroad with their agricultural products, or 
whether this exchange shall be forbidden by high duties on such 
manufactures and their supply thrown, as a monopoly, at large prices 
by high tariffs into the hands of our own manufacturers. The num- 
ber of manufacturing capitalists who derive the benefit from the 
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heavy taxes extracted by the tariff from 20,000,000 of people does not 
exceed 10,000. The whole number (including the working classes 
engaged in our manufactures) deriving any benefit from the tariff 
does not exceed 400,000, of whom not more than 40,000 have been 
brought into this pursuit by the last tariff. But this small number 
of 40,000 would still have been in the country, consuming our agri- 
cultural products, and in the attempt to secure them as purchasers, so 
small in number and not consuming one-half the supply of many 
counties, the farmer and planter are asked to sacrifice the markets of 
the world, containing a population of 800,000,000, disabled from pur- 
chasing our products by our high duties on all they would sell in 
exchange. The farmer and planter have the home market without a 
tariff, and they would have the foreign market also to a much greater 
extent but for the total or partial prohibition of the last tariff. 

We have more fertile Lands than any other nation, can raise a 
greater variety of products, and, it may be said, could feed and 
clothe the people of nearly all the world. The home market of itself 
is wholly inadequate for such products. They must have the foreign 
market, or a large surplus, accompanied by great depression in price, 
must be the result. The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, it 
cultivated to their fullest extent, could of themselves raise more than 
sufficient food to supply the entire home market. Missouri or Ken- 
tucky could more than supply it with hemp; already the State of 
Mississippi raises more cotton than is sufficient for all the home mar- 
ket; Louisiana is rapidly approaching the same point as to sugar; 
and there are lands enough adapted to that product in Louisiana, 
Texas, and Florida to supply with sugar and molasses nearly all the 
markets of the world. If cotton is depressed in price by the tariff, 
the consequence must be a comparative diminution of the product 
and the raising in its place to a great extent hemp, wheat, corn, 
stock, and provisions, which otherwise would be supplied by the 
teeming products of the West The growing West in a series of 
years must be the greatest sufferers by the tariff, in depriving them of 
the foreign market and that of the cotton-growing States. We de- 
mand, in fact, for our agricultural producte specie from nearly all 
the world, by heavy taxes upon all their manufactures; and their 
purchases from us must therefore be limited, as well as their sales to 
us enhanced in price. Such a demand for specie, which we know in 
advance can not be complied with, is nearly equivalent to a decree 
excluding most of our agricultural products from the foreign mar- 
kets. Such is the rigor of our restrictions that nothing short of a 
famine opens freely tne ports of Europe for our breadstuffs. Agri- 
culture is our chief employment; it is Dest adapted to our situation; 
and, if not depressed by the tariff, would be the most profitable. We can 
raise a larger surplus of agricultural products and a greater variety 
than almost any other nation and at cheaper rates. Remove, then, 
from agriculture all our restrictions, and by its own unfettered power 
it will break down all foreign restrictions, and, ours being removed, 
would feed the hungry and clothe the poor of our fellow-men through- 
out all the densely peopled nations of the world. But now we will take 
nothing in exchange for these products but specie, except at very high 
duties, and nothing but a famine breaks down all foreign restrictions 
and opens for a time the ports of Europe to our breadstuffs. If, on 
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a reduction of our duties, England repeals her corn laws, nearly all 
Europe must follow her example or give to her manufacturers ad* 
vantages which can not be successfully encountered in most of the 
markets of the world. The tariff did not raise the price of our bread- 
stuffs, but a bad harvest in England does — giving us for the time that 
foreign market which we would soon have at all times by that repeal 
of the corn laws which must follow the reduction of our duties, liut 
whilst breadstuffs rise with a bad harvest in England, cotton almost 
invariably falls; because the increased sum which, in that event, 
England must pay for our breadstuffs we will take, not in manufac- 
tures, but only in specie; and not having it to spare, she brings down, 
even to a greater extent, the price of our cotton. Hence the result 
that a bad harvest in England reduces the aggregate price of our 
exports, often turns the exchanges against us, carrying our specie 
abroad, and inflicting a serious blow on our prosperity. Foreign na- 
tions can not for a series of years import more than they export; and 
if we close our markets against their imports by high duties, they 
must buy less of our exports or give a lower price, or both. 

Prior to the 30th of June, 1842, a credit was given for the payment 
of duties, since which date they have been collected in cash. Before 
the cash duties and the tariff of 1842 our trade in foreign imports re- 
exported abroad afforded large and profitable employment to our 
merchants and freight to our commercial marine, both for the inward 
and outward voyage; but since the last tariff this trade is being lost 
to the country, as is proved by the tables hereto annexed. The total 
amount of foreign imports reexported during the three years since the 
last tariff^ both of free and dutiable goods, is $83,384,394 — being far 
less than in any three years (except during the war) since 1793, and 
less than was reexported in any one of eight several years. The 
highest aggregate of any three years was $173,108,813 and the lowest 
aggregate $41,315,705— being in the years 1794, 1795, and 1796. Be- 
fore 1820 the free goids are not distinguished in this particular from 
the dutiable goods, but since that date the returns show the following 
result: During the three years since the tariff of 1842 the value of 
dutiable imports reexported was $12,590,811 — being less than in any 
one of seven years preceding since 1820 — the lowest aggregate of 
any three years since that date being $14,918,444 and the highest 
$5y,727j293. Even before the cash duties, for five years preceding 
the high tariff of 1828, the value of dutiable goods reexported was 
$94,796,241, and for the five years succeeding that tariff, $66,784,192 — 
showing a loss of $28,012,049 of our trade in foreign exports after 
the tariff of 1828. The diminution of this most valuable branch of 
commerce has been the combined result of cash duties and of the high 
tariff of 1842. If the cash duties are retained, as it is believed they 
should be, the only sure method of restoring this trade is the adoption 
of the warehousing system, by which the foreign imports may be kept 
in store by the Government until they are required for reexportation 
abroad or consumption at home — in which latter contingency, and at 
the time when, for that purpose, they are taken out of these stores for 
consumption, the duties are paid, and, if reexported, they pay no 
duty, but only the expense of storage. Under the present system 
the merchant introduces foreign imports of the value of $100,000. 
He must now, besides the advance for the goods, make a further ad- 
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vance in cash, in many cases, of $50,000 for the duties. Under such a 
system but a small amount of goods will be imported for drawbacks, 
and the higher the duty the larger must be the advance and the 
smaller the imports for reexportation. 

The imports, before payment of duties under the same regulations 
now applied to our imports in transit to Canada, may be taken from 
warehouse to warehouse — from the East to the Lakes, and to Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, and Louisville — from New Orleans to Natchez, 
Vicksburg, Memphis, and St. Louis — and warehoused in these ana 
other interior ports, the duties remaining unpaid until the goods are 
taken out of the warehouse and out of tne original package at such 
ports for consumption ; thus carrying our f oreim commerce into the 
interior, with all the advantage of augmented business and cheaper 
supplies throughout the country. It will introduce into our large 
ports on or near the seaboard assorted cargoes of goods, to be re- 
exported with our own, to supply the markets of the world. It will 
cheapen prices to the consumer by deducting the interest and profit 
that are now charged upon the advance of duty — building up the 
marts of our own commerce and giving profitable employment to our 
own commercial marine. It will greatly increase our revenue by 
augmenting our imports, together with our exports, and is respect- 
fully recommended to Congress as an important part of the whole 
system now proposed for their consideration. 

The act of the 3d of March last allowing a drawback on foreign 
imports exported from certain of our ports to Canada and also to 
Santa Fe and Chihuahua, in Mexico, has gone to some extent into 
effect under regulations prescribed by this department and is be- 
ginning to produce the most happy results, especially in an augmented 
trade in the supply of foreign exports to Canada from our own ports. 
Indeed, this law must soon give to us the whole of this valuable trade 
during the long period when the St. Lawrence is closed by ice, and a 
large proportion of it at all seasons. The result would be still more 
beneficial if Canada were allowed to carry all her exports to foreign 
nations in transitu through our own railroads, rivers, and canals, to 
be shipped from our own ports. Such a system, whilst it would se- 
cure to us this valuable trade, would greatly enlarge the business on 
our rivers, lakes, railroads, and canals, as well as augment our com- 
merce; and would soon lead to the purchase by Canada not only of 
our foreign exports, but also, in many cases, of our domestic products 
and fabrics to complete an assortment In this manner our commer- 
cial relations with Canada would become more intimate, and more 
and more of her trade every year would be secured to our people. 

Connected with this department and the finances is the question of 
the sales of the public lands. The proceeds of these sales, it is be- 
lieved, should continue to constitute a portion of the revenue, dimin- 
ishing to that extent the amount required to be raised by the tariff. 
The net proceeds of these sales paid into the Treasury during the last 
fiscal year was $2,077,022.30, and from the first sales in 1787 up to the 
30th of September last was $118,607,335.91. The average annual sales 
have been much less than 2,000,000 of acres, yet the aggregate net pro- 
ceeds of the sales in 1834, 1835, 1836, and 1837 was $51,268,617.82. 
Those large sales were almost exclusively for speculation, and this 
can only be obviated at all times by confining the sales to settlers and 
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cultivators in limited quantities, sufficient for farms or plantations. 
The price at which the public lands should be sold is an important 
question to the whole country, but especially to the people of the 
new States, living mostly remote from the seaboard, and who have 
scarcely felt the presence of the Government in local expenditures, 
but chiefly in the exhaustion of their means for purchases of public 
lands and for customs. The public lands are not of the same value, 
yet they are all fixed at one unvarying price, which is far above the 
value of a large portion of these lands. The quantity now subject to 
entry at the minimum price of $1.25 per acre is 133,307,457 acres 
and 109,035,345 in addition, to which the Indian title has been extin- 
guished — being an aggregate of 242,342,802 acres, and requiring a 
century and a quarter to complete the sales at the rate they have 
progressed heretofore, without including any of the unsold lands of 
Texas or Oregon or of the vast region besides to which the Indian 
title is not yet extinguished. It is clear, then, that there is a vast and 
annually increasing surplus of public lands, very little of which will 
be sold within any reasonable period at the present price, and in re- 
gard to which the public interest would be promoted and the revenue 
augmented by reducing the price. The reduction of the price of the 
public lands in favor of settlers and cultivators would enhance the 
wages of labor. It is an argument urged in favor of the tariff that 
we ought to protect our labor against what is called the "pauper 
labor "of Europe. But whilst the tariff does not enhance the wages 
of labor, the sales of the public lands at low prices and in limited 

Juantities to settlers and cultivators would accomplish thi3 object. 
f those who live by the wages of labor could purchase 320 acres of 
land for $80, 160 acres for $40, or 80 acres for $20, or 40-acre lot for 
$10, the power of the manufacturing capitalist in reducing the wages 
of labor would be greatly diminished ; because when these lands were 
thus reduced in price those who live by the wages of labor could pur- 
chase farms at these low rates and cultivate the soil for themselves 
and families instead of working for others twelve hours a day in the 
manufactories. Reduce the price which the laborer must pay for the 
public domain; bring thus the means of purchase within his power; 
prevent all speculation and monopoly in the public lands; confine the 
sales to settlers and cultivators in limited quantities; preserve these 
hundreds of millions of acres for ages to come as homes for the poor 
and oppressed ; reduce the taxes by reducing the tariff and bringing 
down the prices which the poor are thus compelled to pay for all the 
necessaries and comforts of life, and more will be done for the benefit 
of American labor than if millions were added to the profits of manu- 
facturing capital by the enactment of a protective tariff. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, on coming into office, found the 
revenues deposited with banks. The law establishing the Independ- 
ent Treasury was repealed, and the Secretary had no power to re- 
establish that system. Congress had not only repealed that law, but, 
as a substitute, had adopted the present system of deposit banks and 
prohibited changing any one of those for another bank except for 
specified reasons. So alternative was left but to continue the exist- 
ing system until Congress should think proper to change it. That 
change, it is hoped, will now be made by a return to the Treasury of 
the Constitution. One of the great evils of banks is the constant ex- 
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pension and contraction of the currency, and this evil is augmented 
dv the deposits of the revenue with banks, whether State or national. 
The only proper course for the Government is to keep its own money 
separate from all banks and bankers, in its own treasury — whether in 
the mint, branch mints, or other government agencies — and to use only 
gold and silver coin in all receipts and disbursements. The business 
of the country will be more safe when an adequate supply of specie is 
kept within our limits and its circulation encouraged by all the means 
within the power of the Government If this Government and the 
States and the people unite in suppressing the use of specie, an ade- 
quate supply, for want of a demand, can not be kept within our limits 
and the condition of the business and currency of the country will be 
perilous and uncertain. It will be completely within the power of 
the banks, whose paper will constitute the exclusive circulation of the 
whole community. Nor will it be useful to establish a constitutional 
treasury if it is to receive or disburse the paper of banks. Separation 
from banks in that case would only be nominal and no addition 
would be made to the circulation of gold and silver. 

Various forms of paper credit have been suggested as cqpnected 
with the operations of the constitutional treasury, but they are all 
considered as impairing one of the great objects of such a treasury — 
namely, an augmented circulation of specie. If paper 2 in whatever 
form or from whatever source it may issue, should be introduced as 
a circulation by the constitutional treasury, it would, precisely to 
that extent, diminish its use as a means of circulating gold and silver. 

The constitutional treasury could be rendered a most powerful aux- 
iliary of the mint in augmenting the specie circulation. The amount 
of public money which can be placed in the mint is now limited by 
law to $1,000,000, and to that extent it is now used as a depository 
and as a means of increasing our coinage. It is suggested that this 
limitation may be so modified as to permit the use of our mint and 
branch mints for a much larger sum, in connection with the constitu- 
tional treasury. The amount of public money received at New York 
greatly exceeds that collected at all other points and would of itself 
seem to call for a place of public deposit there; in view of which, the 
location of a branch of the mint of the United States at that city 
would be most convenient and useful. The argument used against a 
constitutional treasury, of the alleged insecurity of the public funds 
in the hands of individuals^ and especially the vast amount collected 
at New York, will be entirely obviated by such an establishment. 
The mint of the United States has now been in existence fifty-two 
years. It has had the custody of upward of $114,000,000, and during 
this long period of time there never has been a loss of any of its 
specie in tne mint by the Government. The mint at Philadelphia is 
now conducted with great efficiency by the able and faithful omcer at 
the head of that establishment, whose general supervisory authority, 
without leaving the parent mint, might still be wisely extended to the 
branch at New York. Besides the utility of such a branch as a place 
for keeping safely and disbursing the public money, it is believed 
that the coinage might be greatly augmented by the existence of a 
branch of the mint at that great city. It is there that two-thirds of 
the revenue is annually collected — the whole of which, under the 
operation of the constitutional treasury, would be received in specie. 
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Of that amount a very large sum would be received in coin of other 
countries, and especially in foreign gold coins — all which could be 
speedily converted, upon the spot, into our own coins of gold and 
silver. The amount, also, of such foreign coin brought by emigrants 
to the city of New York is very considerable, a large portion of which 
would find its way to the branch of the mint for recoinage. The for- 
eign gold coins do not, and it is feared will not, circulate generally as 
a currency, notwithstanding they are made a tender by law. The rate 
at which these coins are fixed by law is not familiar to the people; the 
denomination of such coin is inconvenient ; the parts into which it is 
divided are not decimal; the rates at which it is taken vary in 
different parts of the Union. It is inconvenient in the way of ready 
transfer in counting; it is more difficult, in common use, to distinguish 
the genuine from the counterfeit foreign coin ; and the stamp upon it 
is not familiar to the people — from all which causes a foreign gold 
coin does not and will not circulate generally as a currency among 
the people. In many of the banks nearly the whole of their specie 
is kept in every variety of foreign gold coin, and when it is tendered 
by them in payment of their notes, the great body of the people, not 
being familiar with these coins, do not receive them; and thus the 
circulation of a gold currency is, to a great extent, defeated. If these 
coins were converted at our mint or branch mints into the eagle, the 
half-eagle, and quarter-eagle, we should speedily have a large supply 
of American gold coin, and it would very soon be brought into com- 
mon use as 1 a currency, and thus give to it greater stability and 
greater security to all the business of the country. A considerable 
amount of foreign gold coin has, during the present year, under the 
directions of this department, been converted into American gold 
coin ; but the process would be much more rapid if aided by the or- 
ganization of the constitutional treasury and the establishment of a 
Branch of the mint at the great commercial emporium of the Union. 
With the mint and branch mints as depositories, the sum remaining 
in the hands of other receivers of public money, whether of lands or 
customs, would be inconsiderable, and the Government could be 
readily protected from all losses of such sums by adequate bonds 
and the power by law to convict and punish as criminals all who 
embezzle the public moneys. 

It is believed, under such a system, that no defaults would take 
place, and that the public moneys would be safely kept and disbursed 
in gold and silver. This Government is made, by the Constitution, 
the guardian of a specie currency. That currency can only be coined 
and its value regulated by this Government. It is one of its first 
duties to supply such a currency by an efficient mint and by general 
regulations of the coinage; but in vain will it attempt to perform 
that duty, if, when coin is made or regulated in value, this Govern- 
ment dispenses with its use and expels it from circulation, or drives it 
out of the country by substituting the paper of banks in all the 
transactions of the Government 

There is nothing which will advance so surely the prosperity of the 
country as an adequate supply of specie, diffused throughout every 
portion of the Union and constituting to a great extent the ordinary 
circulation everywhere among the people. It is a currency that will 
never break nor fail ; it will neither expand nor contract beyond the 
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legitimate business of the country; it will lead to no extravagant 
speculations at one time, to be followed by certain depression at an- 
other; nor will labor ever be robbed of its reward by the depreciation 
of such currency. There is no danger that we shall have too much 
gold and silver in actual circulation, or too small an amount of bank 
paper, or that any injury ever will be inflicted upon the business of 
the country by a diminution of the circulation of the paper of banks 
and the substitution in its place to that extent of gold and silver. 
Even their most ardent advocates must admit that banks are subject 
to periodical expansions and contractions, and that this evil would be 
increased by giving them the funds of the Government to loan and by 
receiving and disbursing nothing but their paper. 

It is believed that the permanent interest of every class of the 
people will be advanced by the establishment of the constitutional 
treasury, and that the manufacturers especially will derive great 
benefit from its adoption. It will give stability to all their opera- 
tions and insure them to a great extent against those fluctuations, 
expansions, and contractions of the currency so prejudicial to their 
interests. By guarding against inflations of the currency H will have 
a tendency to check periodical excesses of foreign importations pur- 
chased in fact upon credit; while loans from hanks, or dangerous 
enlargements of their business, and excessive issues of their paper 
will be greatly diminished. Whilst a sound and stable currency 
guards the manufacturer against excessive importations from abroad, 
it protects him from disasters at home and from those ruinous revul- 
sions in which so many thousands are reduced to bankruptcy. The 
tariff, if followed, as in the absence of adequate checks it certainly 
soon will be, by an inflated currency, whilst it thus enhances the 
expenses of manufacturing at home, will speedily and certainly raise 
prices up to the whole amount of the duty, so as to repeal the opera- 
tion of that duty in favor of the manufacturer, and enable the for- 
eign importer again to flood the market at the enhanced prices aris- 
ing from an inflated currency. But soon the revulsion comes, and all 
are overwhelmed in a common ruin. The currency is reduced below 
the wants of the country by a sudden and ruinous contraction ; and 
the labor and industry of years are required to repair the mischief. 
Stability, both in the tariff and the currency, is what the manu- 
facturer should most desire. Let the tariff be permanently adjusted 
by a return to reasonable and moderate revenue duties which, even 
when imposed truly and in good faith for that purpose, will yield 
sufficient advantage to afford reasonable profits; and let this perma- 
nent system (and none other can be permanent) be established and 
accompanied ov a stable currency, and the manufacturer, in a series 
of years, will derive the greatest benefits from the system. The pres- 
ent system can not be permanent. It is too uneaual and unjust, too 
exorbitant and oppressive, and too clearly in conflict with the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution. If the manufacturer thinks 
that this system can be permanent, let him look to the constant 
changes which have attended all attempts to establish and continue 
a protective tariff. The first tariff was oased in part upon the prin- 
ciple of very moderate protection to domestic manufactures, and the 
result has been, as appears by the table hereto annexed, that the tariff 
has been changed and modified thirty times since that period, being 
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more than once, on an average, for every Congress since the Govern- 
ment was founded ; and one of these tariffs was in itself a system of 
successive biennial changes, operating through a period of ten years. 
Of these changes, fourteen have been general and sixteen special. 
From 1816 onward these changes have been most frequent, and it is 
vain to expect permanency from anything but a revenue tariff. Sta- 
bility is what the manufacturer should desire, and especially that the 
question should be taken out of the arena of politics by a just and 
permanent settlement. A great number of tables, illustrative of the 
effects of the tariff, compiled from official documents, accompany this 
report. Some of these tables exhibit the operation of each of our 
tariffs from the organization of the Government to the present period. 
In order to enable the Secretary to comply with the direction of the 
acts of Congress, requiring him in his annual report to suggest 
" plans for improving or increasing the revenues " and to give ^in- 
formation to Congress in adopting modes of raising" the revenue, 
two circulars were issued, published, and generally distributed pro- 
pounding various questions connected with this subject, and request- 
ing replies. Some answers have been received from friends as well 
as opponents of the tariff, but the Secretary regrets that the manu- 
facturers, with very few exceptions, have declined answering these 
questions or communicating any information as regards their profits 
and surplus or in relation to the wages of labor. An abstract of all 
that is deemed useful in these replies, together with a copy of both 
the circulars, is appended to this report. 

The coast survey is rapidly progressing, having been extended east- 
ward to the eastern coast of Massachusetts, and southward nearly to 
the dividing line of Maryland and Virginia on the Chesapeake. Two 
new centers of operation have been opened, under the sanction of this 
department, in North Carolina and on the Gulf of Mexico, from 
which the work may be spread until the parts unite. Important posi- 
tions for forts, navy-yards, harbors, and light-houses present them- 
selves along this interesting portion of the coast of Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, and Alabama, and the islands guarding the interior channel 
between Mobile and New Orleans. Great economy exists in the ad- 
ministration of the fund appropriated for the coast survey, and every 
effort is made by the superintendent to press the work onward to a 
completion; and his report in detail will be hereafter submitted to 
Congress. Three charts, resulting from the survey, have been pub- 
lished within the past year, and five more are nearly ready for publi- 
cation. This great work is most honorable to the science of our 
country, most useful to our navy and commercial marine, and, in 
connection with our light-houses, must decrease the cost of freight 
and insurance as well as the risk of life and property. Great atten- 
tion has been given by this department to the very important subject 
of our light-house system. The various improvements suggested by 
experience at home or abroad, the relative advantages of gas or oil, 
of reflectors, lenticular and revolving lights, the location and con- 
struction of the buildings as well as the mode of keeping the lights, 
are all being fully and carefully investigated, and a report, it is 
believed, will be ready during the present session of Congress. From 
the Chesapeake to the capes of Florida, and thence westward, our 
coast is badly lighted, as well as the Great Lakes of the Northwest; 
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and numerous wrecks, often accompanied with loss of life and prop- 
erty, seem to require the interposition of Congress. 

Such portions of the charts of the exploring expedition as were 
placed under the charge of this department were distributed for the 
benefit of our whale ships. These valuable charts embrace the survey 
of many hitherto almost unexplored regions and islands of the Pacific 
as well as a part of the coast of Oregon, and must be eminently useful 
for many purposes, but especially to our seamen and merchants en- 
gaged in the whale fishery. In pursuance of a resolution of Con- 
gress a report is in progress of preparation as regards the banks and 
currency, and also in relation to statistics; and these, with all other 
reports required from this department, will be presented at the earli- 
est practicable period of the present session. 

In presenting his annual report, in obedience to the law, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury submits his views with undissembled diffi- 
dence, consoled by the reflection that all his errors of judgment will 
be corrected by the superior wisdom of the two Houses of Congress, 

Siided and directed by that overruling Providence which has blessed 
e unexampled progress of this great and happy Union. 

R. J. Walker, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. John W. Davis, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
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FREE TRADE WITH CUBA. 



Mr. Gallingrb presented the following 

LETTER AND SPEECH OF GEN. JAMBS K. WILSON, OW WILMINGTON, 
DEL., ADVOCATING THE ESTABLISHMENT OP A OOMMBBOKAX* 
UNION, UNDER WHICH. FREE TRADE 8HOX7IJ> EXIST BETWEEN 
CUBA AND THE UNITED STATES IN NATURAL AND MANUFAC 
TUBED PRODUCTS, SUBJECT TO AN AGREED TARIFF AS BE- 
TWEEN THEM AND OTHER FOREIGN NATIONS. 



April 22, 1909.— Ordered to be printed. 



Wilmington, Del., November SO, 1908. 

Dear Sir: Perhaps you have not foigotten that I commanded the 
two middle departments of Cuba, including Matanzas and Santa 
Clara, during the first occupation. My official reports on the condi- 
tions prevailing in those departments are on file m the proper offices 
at Washington. I have since kept in close touch with the island 
and the political and economic conditions affecting its prosperity. 

A short time ago I wrote a letter to the New York Sun, which was 
published in that journal August 6, 1908, and this letter was com- 
mented upon quite favorably by Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Delaware, and southern newspapers. In that letter I favored a 
further reduction of the duty on Cuban sugar and tobacco as the 
best means of promoting white immigration into Cuba and of advan- 
cing the economic prosperity, success, and tranquillity of the Cuban 
people and the Cuban Government. 

In view of the fact that under the Monroe doctrine, which has 
been declared to be "the public law of the Western Hemisphere," 
we must, without compensation or reward of any kind, defend Cuba, 
as well as other American states, from foreign colonization and op- 
pression, and under the Piatt amendment to the Cuban constitution 
we must insure her a peaceable and stable republican government. 
The question naturally arises, why should we not have our share of 
the profit growingout of the prosperity which we must thus insure 
to that island? We have incurred the enormous expense of two 
interventions in its behalf, and having established a second inde- 
pendent Cuban Government, are about to withdraw our forces from 
the island and leave it to the government of its own people. But 
in doing this we have made no changes in the economic conditions 
prevailing in the island since the ratification of the Bliss treaty, 
which makes a 20 per cent reduction in the duty on articles of Cuban 
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production. In the case of sugar this amounts to about 0.34 cent 
per pound and leaves the duty at about 1.35 cents per pound, or 
approximately at 100 per cent on the cost of production on the most 
favored plantations. 

I am unable to make even an approximate statement of the duty 
on tobacco and cigars, but I am persuaded from the figures estab- 
lished by law and the actual practice that the duty is somewhere 
between 300 and 500 per cent on the cost of production. 

In view of the relations existing between our country and Cuba, 
and of the conditions prevailing in the island, I am sure the figures 
in the case of both sugar and tobacco are far in excess of any just 
requirements on the part of our Government. They are distmctly 
in restraint of trade, and take both from Cuban capital and Cuban 
labor an excessive part of what they should earn. 

I need not point out that under the competition of European beet 
sugar the price of cane sugar all over the world has been reduced to 
figures that make it almost impossible for the most favored coun- 
tries to continue the production of cane sugar, and in such countries 
as Jamaica have driven the producers practically from the field. 
Primarily it was this reduction which brought about the revolutions 
in Cuba-. # So long as raw cane sugar brought 5 cents a pound and 
upward in the country of production those countries could pay the 
heavy exactions of the countries of which they were colonies, but 
when the selling price passed below that figure, revolution and inde- 
pendence became necessary. I do not dwell upon the history of this 
economic contest, but from the time cane sugar was shut out of 
continental Europe by the dominion of the seas secured to Great 
Britain by the victory of Trafalgar down to 1895, the downward 
trend of prices for sugar was marked by the ruin of cane-sugar 
planters throughout the world. 

Obviously the difficulty with Cuba, which is by far the best sugar- 
growing country in the world, is that with the competition of other 
countries on the one hand and the high American tariff on the other 
there is not enough profit left in the business to properly reward 
capital and pay the laborers such wages as will leave them a surplus 
out of which to pay for the proper support and education of tneir 
children. Poverty, as you know, surely leads both to idleness and 
ignorance; for where a man does not enjoy a fair share of the return 
due to his own industry he naturally leaves his children to grow up 
without education or religious instruction, and when worse comes to 
worst he inevitably takes to the road or to revolution rather than 
continue at work which can end only in poverty and disappointment. 

If these are correct generalizations, what Cuba needs more than 
anything else is free trade with us in its natural and manufactured 
products, or, if it can not get this, such a differential allowance in the 
tariff as will serve as a bounty upon her own productions in competi- 
tion with those of other countries. 

From the first study of the question I have held that Cuba should 
be brought into our economic system by the establishment of a com- 
mercial union, under which free trade should exist between her and 
the United States in natural and manufactured products, subject to 
an agreed tariff, as between them and other foreign nations. 

Under the Constitution of the United States one of the principal 
effects of w ich is to establish a commercial union between the States 
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and Territories constituting the Federal Union, free trade is the 
greatest blessing. Without this blessing the thirteen original States 
would long since have fallen to pieces and the new Territories would 
have remained largely unsettled. 

But in addition to free trade between the States the Government 
established under the Constitution provides for the common defense, 
the establishment of courts ofjustice, and for a uniform system of 
post-offices and post-roads. Tne other incidental advantages and 
provisions need not be here recounted. Under the commercial 
union which I suggest Cuba would have free trade with us, and in 
that respect wouklbe just as well off as if she were annexed. She 
has her own judiciary, her own police, her own system of railways, 
and already enjoys the advantages of a postal union with us. Under 
the Monroe Doctrine we defend her just as completely as if she were 
already in the Union, while under the Piatt amendment, we give her 
just what we would be compelled to give any other State under 
similar conditions, an interposition of tne federal armed power to 
maintain a peaceable and stable republican government. So that 
for the complete enjoyment of all the benefits arising from our sys- 
tem of government, nothing more is necessary than to establish 
perpetual free interchange of natural and manufactured products 
between the two countries under the protection of a common tariff 
as against other countries. 

With such an arrangement as this we could well afford to guar* 
antee the perpetual independence of the Cuban Republic and to lay 
it down as an established condition precedent that she should never 
be annexed to the Union unless two-thirds of her own people as well 
as a majority of ours should consent to annexation. 

Without some such arrangement as this, or without some differ- 
ential tariff arrangement which would operate as a bounty to Cuban 
products, poverty, ill-requited labor, economic confusion, dissatisfac- 
tion, and turmoil must continue in the island, and these must in 
turn necessitate intervention after intervention, followed at last by 
annexation. 

The real remedy therefore — the real solution of the Cuban prob- 
lem — is to establish such economic relations as will make the Cuban 
people prosperous and contented. So long as unlimited competition 
exists between her industries and those of other countries, especially 
between her sugar and tobacco and the beet sugar and tobacco of 
other countries, and as it must, grows more intense, so long will 
the Cuban question remain unsolved. 

With a free-trade arrangement of the kind I suggest between Cuba 
and the United States, wages would at once rise, new plantations and 
new industries would be established, the island would be filled up 
rapidly with white immigrants from Spain and the United States, 
and business of all sorts would naturally tend to become more profit- 
able than office holding and political agitation. 

The importance of these changes will appear all the greater when 
it is considered that although two-thirds of the Cuban people are 
white, the other third is colored and holds the balance of political 
power. With the white population rapidly increasing, the relative 
importance of the colored population would correspondingly diminish. 
Government would become more stable, education would be dissemi- 
nated more widely, and both peace and prosperity would become 
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established conditions. The scale of living wcmld me, manufactures 
and commerce would expand and as most of the latter would be with 
the United States; it is more than likely that for errerv ten dollars of 

{>rofit realized by Cuban labor and capital, nine would be expended 
or our natural and manufactured products and our profits would be 
correspondingly increased, just as they are by the business develop- 
ments and expansion of our respective States and Territories. 

It seems to me that it needs but little argument to prove the abso- 
lute truth of these conclusions, and I know of no man who can better 
supply it than yourself . 

I recognize that this proposition is a radical one, but would it not 
be a start in the right direction, and as opportunity offers, would it 
not be wise to enter into a similar arrangement with Mexico and 
Canada! But before passing to the consideration of our economic 
relations with Mexico and Canada I wish to say something more in 
regard to the duty on sugar. 

With the late President Harrison, I hold that no people are good 
enough for annexation to the United States that are not good enough 
to receive all the privileges of American citizenship. In the case of 
the Philippines, which are not worth one-fiftieth of as much as 
Cuba to us, I think every fair-minded American citizen would say 
they should receive the absolute right of free trade with the whole 
United States, just as every other State and Territory enjoyB that 
privilege. 

But on the principle that every economic question which comes 
before Congress is settled by a compromise, I suppose some duty will 
still be exacted from Philippine as well as Cuban productions, and I 
suggest, therefore, that in fixing the sugar schedule, the tariff on all 
foreign-grown raw sugar, whether of beets or cane, should be reduced 
to a naif a cent a pound, based upon the Dutch standard, with a cor- 
responding differential m favor of both Philippine and Cuban sugar 
ana a corresponding duty on the refined article. 

This would still leave a half a cent a pound protection plus the costs 
of transportation to American producers, wnether of cane or beets, 
and this ought to be considered enough. 

So far I have looked upon this question mainly from the Cuban and 
Philippine point of view, but great as are their claims and great as are 
the merits of the contentions in their behalf, the claims of the Ameri- 
can people are still to my mind much more important. 

Why should our 90,000,000 American citizens payany duty what* 
ever upon this prime article of consumption? While sugar was 
originally considered a luxury, it is now justly regarded as one of 
the most necessary and valuable articles of food enjoyed by human 
beings. Why should it not be absolutely free to every American? 
Why should not every laboring man and woman, and every child 
and idle person, as well as every rich man, have his cup of tea or 
coffee free of all tax and tariff? Considered from this point of view 
it may be well claimed that all raw sugar should come in free, and 
the only good argument against it is that our Treasury needs the 
revenue. But surely it is within the capabilities of Congress to find 
some other and less oppressive way of raising the amount that would 
disappear with free sugar. 

Of course if a commercial union should be established with Cuba 
under a common tariff as against other countries, the Cuban treasury 
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would be deprived of the duties collected on American products, aod 
this in turn would make it necessary to provide for the Cuban deficit 
by an increase of internal taxation, but that, too, eookl readily be 
provided for and should in ho great degree add to the burdens of the 
Cuban people.' 

As a Member of Congress from the richest of the New Engiaad 
States, you can not be indifferent to our trade relations with Canada; 
but I need not dwell upon them, for they are well known to you* 
Many years ago, when I was manager of a New England railroad, I 
made strong objections to the phraseology of the interstate-eommeroe 
law, under which Canadian railroads were permitted to compete with 
our interior rail lines in the carrying trade along the Canadian border. 
I contended that to permit the Canadian lines to participate freely in 
our carrying trade without absolute power to regulate them was just 
as much of an injustice to the American railroads as it would kave 
been to permit foreign shipping to engage in our coasting trade, I 
went so far as to favor the exclusion of the Canadian roads from any 
benefit in interstate commerce, with the hope that this exclusion 
would increase the probability of Canadian annexation. Bui I hawe 
since changed my mind, for the reason that the participation of the 
Canadian roads in our commerce seems to have wrought no percept- 
ible injury to our carrying trade. Meanwhile the Federation of the 
Canadian Provinces and the development of Canadian trade with the 
mother country appears to have drawn the Dominion closer to the 
mother country ana to have correspondingly diminished the tendency 
to either a political or commercial union with the American Republic. 

While Prof. Goldwin Smith alleges that coalition through an inter- 
change of population and of trade is quietly going on and may ulti- 
mately solve the problem, might it not be wise tor us to use every 
honorable effort to bring about a commercial union with Canada 
under the same or similar conditions as those proposed for Cuba and 
Mexico ? Would it not be exceedingly good business for ua, inasmuch 
as such a union would greatly increase our commerce and strengthen 
our friendly relations with the Canadian people ? They might refect 
our proposition at first, because they have become greatly attached 
to the idea of participating in mi imperial British Government, 
although as yet no practicable basis has been found for such partici- 
pation. But even if they did reject our proposition, would it not be 
farsighted for us, after arranging for the largest possible free list into 
Canada, to say we will let the rest of your natural and manufactured 
products into the United States absolutely free of duty! Would not 
such a measure as this tend powerfully to help on the coalition and 
ultimately bring about absolute free trade between the American and 
Canadian people? 

The case or Mexico is somewhat different from that of either Cuba 
or Canada, and yet it migjht be easier of solution than either of the 
others. It offers a promising field for diplomatic and commercial 
exploitation. 

The question of our commercial relations with the neighboring 
countries and islands is one of the first importance, and I am sure 
that no more promising epoch has been presented for many years for 
starting the preliminary work and laying down the true principles 
upon which an agreement should be reached. I am equally sure 
that you will give all the resources of your mind and influence to the 
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consideration of the questions herein so briefly and so inadequately 
touched upon. 

I might enlarge upon the economic as well as upon the political 
advantages of an American commercial union and its gradual exten- 
sion to the States of Central and South America. I might point out 
the feasibility of such a union under the exceptional conditions which 
prevail between the American States and the neighboring countries 
in spite of the favored-nations clause of our treaties. I might con- 
sider more fully the commercial aspects of the Monroe Doctrine in 
contrast with its political aspects. I might point out the growing 
jealousy of the European governments against our progress in com- 
merce and manufactures as well as against our increasing diplomatic 
and political influence in international affairs. And finally, I might 
consider whether we could properly finance the business projects and 
enterprises which would naturally come to us from the other members 
of a commercial union such as I have indicated; but any adequate 
statement of these questions would extend my letter to an unreason- 
able length. Besides, the discussion of details is more or less prema- 
ture at this stage of the investigation. You will, however, recognize 
the far-reaching character of the underlying idea of this letter and 
will doubtless look at it from every point of view before making up 
your mind as to its feasibility. 

Whatever may be your own conclusions, may I not express the 
hope, as one of the unnumbered mass of consumers who can not 
come before the committee of which you are a member, that Con- 
gress will not only make a material reduction of the sugar and 
tobacco schedules, but lay the foundation for much closer commer- 
cial relations than have yet existed between us and our nearby 
neighbors? 

x ou are of course at liberty to make any use of this letter that 
you think proper. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

James H. Wilson. 

Hon. Samuel W. McCall, 

Committee on Ways and Means. 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 



ADDRESS OF GEN. JAMES K. WILSON TO THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, PHILADELPHIA, FROM 
«THE EVERY EVENINO,».OF WILMINGTON, DEL. 

FREE TRADE WITH CUBA IN NATURAL AND MANUFACTURED PROD- 
UCTS OP EACH COUNTRY WOULD BENEFIT CUBA AND UNITED 
STATES BY LARGELY STIMULATING THE TRADE INTERCOURSE BE- 
TWEEN THEM — WHY THIS SHOULD BE THE RULE — ABLE PRESENTA- 
TION OF THE IMPORTANT SUBJECT BY GEN. JAMES H. WILSON OF 
THIS CITY. 

In Philadelphia, on Saturday evening last, a meeting was held in 
the Witherspoon Building, under the auspices of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, for consideration of the 

Question of our relations with Cuba. Among the speakers was Gen. 
ames H. Wilson of this city, who, by reason of his service as military 
governor of the provinces of Matanzas and Santa Clara, during this 
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country's first intervention in Cuba, is especially well qualified to 
speak authoritatively on Cuban affairs. The full text of General 
Wilson's address, which was devoted to "The Future of Cuba/' is 
as follows: • 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen: In common with your- 
selves, I have listened this evening to the instructive and interesting 
speeches of the distinguished gentlemen who have just addressed us 
from this platform. They have told us with sufficient accuracy and 
detail what has been done by the United States for the establishment 
of a stable and peaceable government on the beautiful Island of Cuba. 
They have no doubt, eacn in his own way, faithfully executed the 
orders transmitted to them, but judging from the work done their 
orders were far from covering the most important problems of the 
case in hand. Like them I have had a part m the pacification of the 
island and in the consideration of such questions as the pacification 
of the island brought to my attention. But I am one of those who 
believe that there was and still is something more in the Cuban ques- 
tion than the expulsion of the Spanish, the battle of San Juan Hill, and 
the glory of the American name. I am one who believes that there 
is something more and better than sanitation, schools, highways, rural 
guards, and public works affecting the future of Cuba. 

But in discussing the subject before the academy to-night, I shall 
have but little to say in criticism of the past, and yet I can not leave 
this meeting to the impression that I have been in full sympathy with 
all that we have done. I frankly declare that I have never been able 
to see in either of our interventions as much to commend as many of 
our fellow-citizens seem to find therein. 

As you all know, the first intervention was forced upon us by 
international complications which we could neither foresee nor pre- 
vent, and was not altogether due to a revolutionary tendency on the 
part of the Cuban people. Like our own revolt from our British 
mother country, it was the result of widely extended and long- 
continued economic causes, working out of sight of even the most 
careful observers, and in order that you may understand something 
of the nature of these causes, I shall endeavor to trace them briefly, 
but effectually, to their origin. 

As you all Know, Cuba is one of the most beautiful and fertile 
countries in the world. Its soil is rich and its productions varied and 
valuable. Its climate is one of the most delicious on the earth. It 
is believed by those who have studied the question that there is no 
other 43,000 square miles of territory outside of our governmental 
ring fence that will produce more human food than will the island of 
Cuba. I believe it is worth more to the United States than any other 
equal area anywhere in the world. Its population, unlike that of 
every other Spanish-American state, is made up mostly of white 
Creoles and Spaniards and colored Africans, instead as in the others, 
of white Spaniards and Indians. There is not a trace of Indian 
blood left in Cuba. Indeed; I never saw but one Cuban, and that a 
woman, who showed the slightest evidence of Indian parentage in 
her racial characteristics. The entire Caribbean race disappeared 
from the island under Spanish oppression in the first fifty years after 
its discovery. But it is by no means peopled by negroes and mulat- 
toes, for two-thirds of the people are white, while only one-third have 
such a decided tint as to be counted as colored. 
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The significance of this statement will be better understood when 
I tell you that Mexico and all the Spanish- American States down to 
Chile and the Argentine Confederation hare scarcely one-tenth of 
their population white, while 15 per cent* are Mestizos and fully 75 
per eent pure Indians. 

While the earlier settlers of Cuba, as of all other Spanish- American 
countries, wasted a great deal of time in the search for gold, they 
finally settled down into growing coffee, sugar, and tobacco. After 
the overthrow of white civilization in Haiti and Santo Domingo, Cuba 
for a few years and in a small way added coffee to her crops, but 
finally, in the last century, settled down mainly to the production 
of sugar and tobacco, and so long as these products could be freely 
sold at a fair profit the island was prosperous. 

This brings me to one of the most interesting discoveries of science. 
In the year 1735 a German chemist by the name of Markgrave 
discovered that the substance which caused the sweetness of the 
beet, the carrot, and the parsnip is identical with the substance which 
cause* the sweetness of the sugar cane and the sap of the maple. 
After many experiments he succeeded in isolating and separating 
them and in demonstrating that they constituted good sugar. After 
satisfying himself in reference to all the facts, he went to Frederick 
the (treat with his discovery and his plans. Like all such men he 
was a bit of an optimist, and in his enthusiasm did not hesitate to 
tell his king that his discovery would in the end revolutionize the 
commerce of the world. 

To make a long storv short, he induced the king to put up the money 
for the erection of a beet-sugar factory. After years of experiment 
and the perfection of methods and machinery, the mill burned down 
and the undertaking was pronounced to be a visionary scheme for 
the purpose of converting a laboratory experiment into a successful 
commercial enterprise. When the experiment began, beets carried 
but from 4 to 5 per cent of sugar, the other roots less; but by the pro- 
cesses of selection and cultivation the sugar beets of Europe and the 
favorable regions of the United States now carry from 14 to 17 per 
cent of sugar, while those of California and the regions in which 
irrigation prevails carry from 20 to 25 per cent of pure sugar. Sugar 
eane carries from 12 to 14 per cent, but little has been done as yet 
for the perfection of its varieties. 

But this digression puts me ahead of my story. You are all familiar 
with a meat historical event which took place in 1805. I refer to 
the battle of Trafalgar, in which the English fleet, under the command 
of Lord Nelson, destroyed the French and Spanish fleets, under the 
command of Admiral Villeneuve. The consequence of this great 
victory was that it save Great Britain dominion of the sea and 
enabled her to say to Napoleon and to his continental allies, that no 
tropical products of any kind should be imported into continental 
countries, except in British bottoms and by British permission. 
Curiously enough, this arbitrary act was just what was required to 
bring lire and success to Markgrave's discovery. It converted the 
laboratory experiment into a great commercial success, followed by 
the general introduction of beet raising and sugar making in France, 
Germany, and Russia. As a consequence, during the next ten years, 
ending with the battle of Waterloo, over 600 plants were erected in 
those countries for the manufacture of beet sugar. The business 
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was put upon a paying basis. A new rotation of crops was introduced 
and a new industry founded which, in the words or the chemist, has 
actually revolutionized the commerce of the world. 

To-day nearly 12,000,000 tons of sugar are annually produced and 
consumed by the various countries of the world, but the larger part of 
it is used in Europe and the United States. Of this enormous quan- 
tity, something like 8,000,000 tons, or two-thirds of the whole, are 
beet sugar, while only 4,000,000 tons, or one-third of the whole, are 
cane sugar. The annual consumption of sugar in the United States 
amounts to about 82 pounds per capita, while that of England 
amounts to something like 130 pounds per capita. The rest is divided 
up in various proportions between the people of Continental countries. 

And now for the application of these facts to the case in hand. At 
the time of the battle at Trafalgar the world's sugar supply came 
entirely from cane, the product of the tropical countries. It sold at 
that time at from $400 to $500 per net ton, or at from 20 to 25 cents 

Eer pound. It was cultivated rudely, harvested expensively, ground 
y donkey or mule power between wooden rollers, and the juice was 
evaporated in open Kettles by heat from burning wood. But there 
was enormous profit in the business and all sugar-growing countries 
were prosperous. 

But with the vitalization of Markgrave's discovery new and im- 
proved methods were, of necessity, adopted and new processes and 
new machinery have followed in rapid succession down to a recent 
time. Although the reestablishment of the peace of Europe, after the 
battle of Waterloo, relieved tropical commerce from the repressive 
measures which England had adopted, the beet-sugar business had 
gained a firm footing, and from that day forth the fight was on and 
it raged with the silent but destructive fury of commercial competi- 
tion. Bounties were paid and adopted by Continental sugar-growing 
countries, duties were laid on cane sugar, favorable rates were made 
for transportation, and every known device was resorted to to give 
precedence to beet sugar over cane sugar. 

The most important consequence of all this was a fall in price until 
cane sugar was sold in Cuba at $40 per ton or at 2 cents a pound. 
This occurred in the decade between 1890 and 1900, but the price in 
the decade from 1865 to 1875 reached figures almost as low. Plot- 
ting the downward course of prices from 1815 to 1875, gives an 
unbroken curve with but few upward bends in it, nearly every point 
of which is marked with the successive ruin of cane sugar-growing 
islands. While the cane-sugar makers were slow in discovering what 
the trouble was, and perhaps slower in perfecting their own methods, 
they did perfect them until to-day the best Cuban sugar mills con- 
duct every operation under the exact rules of science and with the 
most perfect economy. Even the woody fiber of the sugar cane is so 
completely divested of moisture by the machinery through which it 
is passed, that it is conveyed b^ belting directly into the furnaces as 
fuel for the evaporation of the juice which has been expressed from 
it by the most powerful machinery. It is estimated that the best sit- 
uated plantations — that is to say, those having the richest and the 
levelest land abutting against their own wharves where the product 
can be shipped without paying tribute to the railroads, can plaee 
sugar free on board the steamer which conveys it to New York at 
from 2 to 2} cents per pound, and possibly, under the most favorable 
conditions, at even less. 
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But meanwhile, Guadaloupe, Martinique, and Jamaica have been 
driven out of the sugar trade, because they can not produce it at less 
than 3 or 3} cents per pound. 

So long as they could sell at 5 cents or better f. o. b. there was 
money in it for all; and the Cubans could pay the exactions of Spain, 
the pillage of the local Spanish officials, the duty in consuming coun- 
tries, ana all the expenses of colonial government; but as the price 
went below that figure, one by one the other islands went out of busi- 
ness, and the local producers in Cuba followed suit according to their 
relative conditions. Those who were less favorably situated, or who 
had the poorer or more broken lands, the old-fashioned mills, and the 
long hauls to the shipping ports were first to fail. Profits disappeared, 
wages went down to 50 cents, and even 40 cents, in silver, loans were 
called in, mortgages were foreclosed, and ruin to both the capitalist 
and laborer followed with the pitiless certainty of death. 

The Spanish administration was corrupt and inexorable by inherit- 
ance. It took its tribute of money so long as it could get it and the 
people paid so long as they had the money; but the end came at 
last in widespread bankruptcy, and bankruptcy was followed in turn 
by the first Cuban rebellion under Marti, Masso, and Maximo Gomez. 

This rebellion lasted for ten years. It was terminated by a peace 
bought by the Spanish Government, and this peace was followed by 
a fitful and uncertain flash of prosperity, whicn was heightened in a 
few years into what looked like a permanency of the Wilson tariff, 
which put sugar on the free list and gave the difference in the cost or 
transportation as a bounty to the producers. It was their first hope 
and the first help against beet sugar and its European bounties. 
Under the impulse of this concession, the Cuban crop, by succes- 
sive stages, reached 1,300,000 tons; but when the Dingley tariff put 
an end to this arrangement by placing a duty of 1.69 cents per pound 
on sugar of standard purity, bankruptcy with all its distressing train 
followed again, and this bankruptcy, like that which preceded it, led 
to another rebellion, that of 1895. 

The first intervention followed, as you all know, the destruction of 
the Mwine in the harbor of Habana. I shall not detain you by a his- 
tory of the Spanish war, nor enter into any discussion of its merits, 
further than to say that I have been more than once credibly informed 
that the Spanish Government would have yielded to all our demands 
if we had granted them a few days in whicn to yield gracefully. 

It is but a truism to say that history deals with events as they took 
place, not with those which might have taken place but did not. 
And yet I can not forego the statement that had the Cuban people, 
in invoking our aid, been informed that in case we expelled the Spanish 
power from the island we would annex it to the Union, they would 
probably have given ready assent, if they had not asked us for some- 
thing harder. I need not say I think that is what should have been 
done, but so far from adopting such a course, the Congress, in its declara- 
tion of war against Spam, declared it to be the policy of the United 
States "to exercise neither sovereignty, jurisdiction, nor control in the 
island of Cuba, except for the pacification thereof," and when that 
was accomplished pledged itself to withdraw its armed forces from 
the island and leave it to the government of the Cuban people. 

I shall not dwell upon the work of pacification. Suffice it to say 
that the late President McKinley told me, after that work had been 
substantially finished, that the administration had no policy in ref- 
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erence to Cuba's future; that up to that date it had no time in which 
to frame a policy, and so far as I could then see, this was literally the 
case. 

During the first occupation I made careful study of the conditions 
existing in the island and came to the conclusion that what Cuba 
needed was not so much a lesson in civil government as in econom- 
ics; not so much instruction in routine administration and poli- 
tics, the feature plays of which were schools and sanitation, as in 
lessons touching the production and distribution of wealth and the 
commercial relations which should exist between Cuba and the United 
States. I held then, as I hold now, that Cuba was suffering from 
competition with beet sugar and from high tariffs levied by our Gov- 
ernment on Cuba's principal productions, sugar and tobacco. I held 
then, as I hold now, that the best possible remedies for the poverty, 
distress, and political confusion from which Cuba was suffering was free 
trade in natural and manufactured products with the United States, 
in return for a similar concession in natural and manufactured prod- 
ucts of the United States introduced into Cuba. 

In this connection I feel that I betray no confidence when I say 
that the gentleman who negotiated the reciprocity treaty of 1902 
could just as well have secured and given this concession as the con- 
cessions he actually obtained and granted had he been permitted by 
Mr. Hay, who was then Secretary of State, to follow his own judg- 
ment. He was notified that 20 per cent reduction was all that Con- 
gress would concede and was forbidden to offer more. On the other 
hand, he was required to get all he could in exchange for that con- 
cession, and took from 40 to 60 per cent from the duties that he had 
himself framed and put into effect in Cuba. 

I have always held that the second intervention, while rendered 
necessary bv the conditions which followed the second election of 
Estrada Pauna as President of Cuba, should have been confined to 
the maintenance and perfection of the government already in exist- 
ence, rather than to the establishment of a new government, for the 
purpose of restoring peace and constructing a system of highways 
ana other public works, which, however desirable for a country that 
can afford them, were outside of our specific duty, and are carried on 
to a very limited extent by the States of our own Union. They are 
all doubtless well enough m their place, and many of them will prob- 
ably prove of economic advantage to the islana, but they do not 
touch the underlying causes of the distress and unhappiness, and are 
far from covering the real disease of Cuba. 

To get a clear understanding of that disease, let me point out some 
of the facts which seem to have fallen out of the account, and are far 
from having received proper attention from the American people. 

Under the Bliss treaty and the present tariff, Cuba pays 1.35 cents 
per pound on raw cane sugar, 0.95 pure, according to the Dutch stand- 
ard, when imported into tne United States. As naif of our own sugar 
will come from Cuba this year the duty amounts to approximately 
60 cents per capita for our own population and to something over $20 
per head for the entire population of Cuba. 

For the year 1908, according to the report of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, we imported approximately 21,000,000 pounds of unmanu- 
factured Cuban tobacco and collected approximately $6,400,000, or 
about 30 cents per pound. 
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For the same period we imported approximately 603,000 pounds of 
cigars and cheroots and collected approximately $2,870,000, or about 
$4.70 per pound, which is a fraction less than $5 per capita for every 
man, woman, and child in Cuba. 

I estimate the average selling price of American tobacco at 10 cents 
per pound. 

I am informed that Cuban cigars run 83 to the pound, hence as near 
as I can make out the number in the entire 603,000 pounds will not 
exceed 50,000,000, or say five-ninths of a cigar per capita per year for 
our entire population. But let us be liberal and call it 1 per capita. 
We are still in deep water, for no one knows what proportion or the 
people smoke. Let us suppose, however, that one in ten is addicted to 
this vice and multiply the last figure by ten. This would give us 10 as 
the maximum allowance of Cuban cigars per annum for our entire 
smoking population. 

If these figures are even an approximation of the truth, raw Cuban 
leaf pays three times as much duty per pound as American tobacco 
sells for, while manufactured Cuban leaf, in the shape of cigars, pays 
about forty-seven times the average value of unmanufactured American 
tobacco. 

Surely this is protection run mad, and no one can deny that Con- 
gress considers Cuban tobacco in every form as one of the greatest 
luxuries ever produced by human ingenuity. 

It is said that the tariff is to be revised in the direction of increased 
revenue, and if this is to be the rule, why should not the tariff on Cuban 
tobacco in all its forms be reduced to one-fifth of the present figures! 
Surely such reduction would greatly stimulate importation and at the 
same time in rease the tobacco crop of Cuba. 

The newspapers tell us that the sugar and tobacco crops of the 
island for this year will be the largest and best ever grown and that 
the value of those articles for the current year will amount, approxi- 
mately, to $130,000,000. As the population of Cuba, according to 
the last census, is about 2,000,000 even, this enormous sum gives 
$65 per capita for every man, woman, and child in Cuba, which is 
largely in excess of the value of gocds, wares, and merchandise 
per capita exportfd by the people of the United States. As the 
Cuban crop is pn duceef entirely by Cubans, without any other assist- 
ance from us than the maintenance of peace and good order, it seems 
to show that the Cuban people themselves are both industrious and 
well-behaved. 

When it is remembered that the war with Spain, or the revolution 
against Spanish authority on the part of the Cuban people, resulted 
in the destruction of many Cuban plantations and to the red iction 
of the output of Cuban sugar to less than 300,000 tons per annum, 
and that within ten years the annual output has been increased five- 
fold, it will be seen that the Cuban planters and Cuban laborers have 
done something for themselves and for their country that no outsider 
can claim the credit for. 

When I remind you that they have done this in the face of tariff 
exactions on our part amounting approximately to $25 per annum 
per capita of the Cuban people, it must be admitted that they are 
at least profitable neighbors. 

How long can the Cuban people continue to lose $25 per capita or 
an aggregate of $50,000,000 per year, for the privilege of selling us 
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two articles of consumption? How would the American people feel 
if the tariff laws of Europe on two articles of American growth, say- 
wheat and cotton, exacted an annual loss of $25 per capita for their 
90,000,000 population, or an aggregate of $225,000,000 per annum f 
Put yourself in the plaoe of the Cubans and think about this question. 

It is a self-evident fact that people grow rich on the profits of their 
labor and the usufruct of their accumulated capital. All the better- 
ments of life — religion, education, literature, art, architecture, trans- 
portation, telegraphs, telephones, government in all its branches — 
are paid for out or the profits of labor, production, and invested capi- 
tal. Just as those profits are minimized or reduced to nothing by 
unjust exactions, whether direct or indirect, poverty and bankruptcy 
ensue, ignorance, unhappiness, and crime follow, government becomes 
first bad, second violent, and third unstable. 

On the other hand, just as labor and capital receive full value for 
their effort and use, and pay but moderate taxes and moderate 
charges for protection and government, the people become happy, 
contented, and prosperous, their wants increase, their scale 'of living 
rises, their government becomes better, more honest, and more highly 
respected, and their civilization advances. 

Having said so much I am not going to claim that the Cuban 
people are the beet in the world. Tney and their leaders are much 
like the rest of mankind — mingled of good and evil. Their leaders 
are not all capitalists, not all planters, not all altruists, not all phi- 
losophers^ not all too busjr with making money to eschew politics and 
public office. Many patriots in that country, as well as m our own, 
want office and official salary, as well as the glory and consideration 
which comes with them. 

The fact is that the political side of Cuban affairs has received 
more than its fair share of attention both from the Cubans and from 
us while the economic side has received far too little. 

The Cubans have had their revolution, but so have we. They have 
revolted and thrown off the Spanish yoke, which they found unbear- 
able, just as we did that of Great Britain. In both cases the reasons 
were more economic than political. The Cubans have had civil 
commotion, just as we have had, and foreign interposition, as we had 
not ; but pardon me if I add that neither their rebellion against Spain 
nor their outbreak against Estrada Palma makes them revolutionists. 

You must not forget that the Cubans have had 400 years of Span- 
ish domination. While Spaniards themselves, they are Colonial 
Spaniards, who have always been plundered, oppressed, and looked 
down upon by the mother country. And in thinking about this 
you should recall the fact that Spain has had no renascence and no 
reformation. Cuba, like the mother country and all her offspring, 
having achieved independence and established liberty, had vet to 
learn now to utilize and maintain both. Having cast off foreign 
despotism and established local self-government, she has yet to learn 
by experience how to carry on her government with justice, order, 
and tranquillity. If anyone in this audience thinks that an easy or a 
simple task, let him read McMaster's " History of the People of the 
United States." 

I do not know whether the new Cuban Government will prove to 
be stable or not. I dare not predict. I do not regard all people 
without reference to race, color, or religion, as equally capable of 
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self-government. Self-government is largely a matter of habit and 
habit is not acquired in a day. Political aptitude is a function of 
temperament and experience, and no people is really independent 
of its history or its antecedents. Governments come and go, nations 
decay, new combinations are made, new policies are introduced, but 
man goes on forever. 

I regard the Spaniard, with all his backwardness, as sound at 
the core, industrious, temperate, brave, frugal, affectionate, and self- 
respecting. I regard the Spanish-American as having his fair share 
of these virtues, but he is a conqueror and c^verlord by inheritance, 
if not by instinct, and must have time to acquire respect for the rights 
of others and of himself. 

I know Jos6 Miguel Gomez, the new president of Cuba, intimately. 
He was the governor of the province of Santa Clara during the first 
intervention, and his province constituted over one-half of the depart- 
ment under my command. I, of course, saw him often and came to 
know him well. He was always open, frank, and independent. 
He was no sycophant. He made no protestations and no promises, 
but acted always as a self-respecting, fearless, and manly Cuban, 
interested only m the welfare or the Cuban people, the maintenance 
of peace, and the establishment of a stable government in which 
all -his countrymen, white and black, should have an equal interest 
and equal protection. 

I found him ever loyal, courageous, and outspoken. Curiously 
enough, I gave him no orders, but encouraged him to act on routine 
business exactly as though I were not present. I also encouraged 
him to come to me, as the representative of a friendly ally, on every 
important question affecting the welfare of his province when he 
needed advice. On the other hand, when I discovered anything 
requiring attention, I sent for him and talked it over with him, 
getting Bis views in full and giving him mine by way of suggestion 
rather than by way of an order. In this manner ail business was 
considered and disposed of without the assertion of authority and, 
what is still better, without friction or heat. We began as friends, 
and we parted as mends, with mutual confidence and respect withal. 

In the midst of my administration it was intimated by General 
Brooke that I had better get rid of General Gomez, because he was 
regarded as an anti-American and pro-Cuban; but on talking the 
matter over with the General, as I would have done in any concrete 
case with Gomez himself, I convinced the General that there was no 
truth in the first part of the charge, beyond the fact that Gomez was 
not an annexationist, and none in the second that could not well be 
pardoned by any American who loved his country. 

The result was that he remained governor of his province to the end 
of the first intervention. He became a candidate for the presidency 
when Estrada Palma ran the second time, but withdrew before elec- 
tion day, on the broad ground that the best revolution he could hope 
to bring about at that time would be worse than the worst adminis- 
tration Estrada Palma and his followers could give his country if 
elected the second time. Had they been wise, moderate, and fair 
this would have been a happy solution for all concerned. 

So far as I know Gomez took no part in the outbreak against 
Palma's government. While he sympathized with the Liberals, he 
refrained from joining in their uprising, and yet was arrested and 
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thrown in prison, along with other leading men who did not approve 
of arbitrary government. He was in prison when the second inter- 
vention began, and was set at liberty by Secretary Taft. It is too 
soon to give particulars as to the persons and policies of that period, 
but Gomez is now the legally elected and installed President of his 
country, and the practical question is, Will he give it a peaceable and 
stable government ? 

No one can be sure of the future, even in our own happy country, 
but I believe he will. I believe he will succeed, so far as the main- 
tenance of peace is concerned, for I believe he is a man of sufficient 
nerve and determination to fight for peace if necessary. An admirer 
of his has said: " General Gomez connosce su gente" (" General 
Gomez knows his people"). But this is only a part of the truth, for 
if I do not mistake him he knows his country, with all its vast and 
varied interests, as well as his people, and is willing and anxious to 
enter into such closer commercial arrangements with us in their 
behalf as will promote the welfare of both countries. This he is 
willing to do in a manner which conforms to the highest and best 
thought of the modern world in reference to the true principles of 
economics and the true interests of the people concerned. 

In order that there may be no doubt m reference to this important 
statement, I call the attention of this audience to a meeting of the 
National Board of Trade which was held early this year in Washington. 
Amongst other great questions, that of our commercial relations with 
Cuba was discussed and the Cuban minister, my distinguished friend, 
Gonzalo de Quesada, addressed the meeting. After eloquently 
expressing his own views and pointing out tne increase or trade 
between Cuba and the United States under the Bliss reciprocity 
treaty, as a strong argument in favor of strengthening the recip- 
rocal relations between the two countries, he read the following 
dispatch from the new Cuban President: 

"I earnestly beg you to declare, in my name, that the future Gov- 
ernment of Cuba will devote all its attention to the development of 
the most cordial relations with the great and generous American 
people. You will tell them that special consideration will be given 
ty me and my Government to the commercial relations between 
both countries, which should be as close as if they were those existing 
between one and the same people. In order to obtain this result 
Cuba is ready to make all efforts and all sacrifices, in the confidence 
that the American chambers of commerce will use their prestige and 
influence so that their aim shall be reciprocal." 

If the foregoing declaration means anything (and in my judgment 
it means all that the words themselves can mean), it means that Cuba 
is willing to enter into exactly the same relations with the United 
States mat subsist under our Constitution between the various 
States and Territories of the Federal Union. General Gomez knows 
exactly what he is talking about, for as far back as the beginning of 
the first intervention I said to him, as I said to every other important 
Cuban official in my department, that while I did not see how annex- 
ation could take place so long as the Teller amendment was the law 
of the land, nor indeed that annexation at that time was desirable, I 
pointed out that a commercial union between Cuba and the United 
States or, in other words, reciprocal free trade in natural and manu- 
factured products between the two countries, under a common 
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tariff against other countries, would give both all the commercial 
and economic advantages that absolute political union would give 
them. General Gomez agreed fully with me in this proposition, 
and in the words of a common friend declared that under such an 
arrangement "Cuba would indeed be a cup of gold!" 

And why not? I hope you will bear with me while I point out, as 
briefly as possible in considering so great a question, why this measure 
should be adopted by both countries and carried into effect with the 
least possible delay. I admit that it would require a rearrangement 
of the Cuban fiscal system, for Cuba, like us, collects a large part 
of her revenues from a tariff on goods, wares, and merchandise 
imported into the country. The arrangement for reciprocal free 
trade would work in the case of Cuba exactly as it does in the case of 
one of our States, with this exception, that on all articles of luxury 
which in common with ourselves they might buy in Europe they 
would collect such duties as the common tariff imposed, while none 
of the constituent States of the Union have any such privilege. They 
collect all their revenues from direct taxation. Cuba would have to 
impose such a system of direct taxation as might be necessary to 
provide her revenue, to piece out her customs duties and give to her 
sufficient money to carry on her internal government. Again, if 
President Gomez's telegram means anything, it means that the 
Cuban Government is ready to make this change in her financial 
system. 

But let us consider somewhat further what my proposition is based 
on and what it would lead to. In a general way, it is based on the 
Monroe Doctrine — a doctrine worked out by Jefferson, Adams, Madi- 
son, and Monroe — which had for its object the restraint of European 
powers from colonizing or oppressing any part of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is a doctrine of the greatest importance, and the im- 
portance is no less commercial and economical than political. While 
it is the fashion in some quarters to sneer at it as a dream and a delu- 
sion, it has played a powerful part more than once in affecting the 
destines of the Western Hemisphere. I need only to point to the over- 
throw of Maximilian's empire in Mexico, and the withdrawal of the 
armed European forces which rendered that overthrow inevitable. 
A few years later Grover Cleveland, in an utterance which even now 
sends a thrill up and down the backbone of every patriotic American, 
declared the Monroe Doctrine to be the public law of the Western 
Hemisphere and made good that declaration in the case of Venezuela. 

And now to apply this law to the case in question. In accordance 
with its provisions, the United States has voluntarily assumed the 
obligation of defending Cuba, as well as other American States, 
against oppressive treatment from European countries, but it has 
done even more; for, by the terms dictated by the United States to 
Cuba, it guarantees the Cuban people a stable and peaceable gov- 
ernment, and ostensibly, at least, all this is done freely, voluntarily, 
without price and without compensation of any sort. As this West- 
ern Hemisphere may justly be regarded, by statesmen and citizens 
alike, as our true sphere of interest and influence, why should we not 
get some compensation, indeed a fair compensation, for our altru- 
istic work? It is but a truism to add that commerce pursues the line 
of least resistance and, all other conditions being equal, is most read- 
ily and most profitably carried on with our nearby neighbors rather 
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than with those living on the other side of the earth. WhyshouUnofe 
we make the short line the line of our greatest effort! 

The fact is that, notwithstanding the high tariff wall erected 
between the United States, and Cuba,, much the larger portion of 
Cuban commerce is carried on with the United States. How muak 
more could be done with that wall removed, I shall enctaurar to show 
you. 

While living in Cuba I made an effort to ascertain about what 
would be the limit of the economic competitive production of that 
island in sugar and tobacco. I came to the conclusion that abrmt 
3,000,000 tons of sugar, or double its present maximum output, ami 
from four to five times the present output of tobacco could easily be 
produced. But the island is also capable of producing tropical 
fruits, vegetables, coffee, timber, and cattle in profusion. Thco* is 
scarcely a foot of it from Cape Maisi to Cape Antonio that will oat 
produce an ample crop of one hind or another. I have no doubt; that 
the island could easily support a population of 10,000,000, according 
to the best American standard. It is said that the island of Java, 
with but 7,000 more square miles of territory, supports a population 
of 40,000,000; with such an insignificant difference in area, it will be 
readily granted that 10,000,000 people would not overpopulate the 
rich ana beautiful island of Cuba. 

With free trade between Cuba and the United States the island would 
naturally fill up with white Spaniards and Americana, wages would 
rise, agriculture would flourish, and commerce would be profitable. 
It is hardly too much to say that many northern farmers who have 
grown old and who suffer from rheumatism induced by exposure to 
Che cold of winter, would go to the island for the purpose of eBtab- 
liflhing sugar farms, tobacco farms, fruit farms, or cattle ranches, and 
they would do this because all their surplus products oould he sold in 
the States with no other addition to the cost than freight and insuiv 
ance. The large influx of white Americans and Spaniards would 
necessarily minimise the difficulties that in Cuba, aa weU as elsewhere, 
arise from the race question. While Cuba has, according to the last 
census, only 30 per cent of colored people, the percentage would 
largely decrease as the white population increased. 

Cuba would be under only one disadvantage from such an arrange* 
ment. The arrangement would he terminable by either ike Cuban 
or the American Gwemment. It would not be perpetual and could 
not be made so except by the admission of Cuba into the Union, aa 
one of the sovereign States under the Constitution, which would than 
become the fundamental law of alL 

But some of you will doubtless ask why we should enter into such 
relations with a revolutionary people like the Cubans. Why aiwmld 
we give to them such a tremendous bounty aa these tariff concession* 
would bestow upon them! 

The answer, in the fiistplaoe, is because they are independent 
neighbors, mostly white. They are not revolutionary at all, but ar* 
a self-reapeoting and industrious people, capable of the highest civili- 
zation, due to their own prosperity. Even if admitted into the 
Union to-day Cuba would nave a less percentage of colored people 
in its citizenship than several of our Southern States. Let that 
pass. Any of you can discuss that question without assistance faun 
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me, but having spent $10,000,000,000 and a million lives to prevent 
our Southern States from leaving us, with their mixed population, I 
see no reason why we should raise a question of that sort with refer- 
ence to Cuba ; any more than we have raised it in reference to Jamaica 
and the Philippines. 

In the second place, we should enter into this arrangement with 
Cuba, gladly giving her all the benefits of it, for the good and simple 
reason that it will pay us most amply to do so. It should be re- 
membered that my proposition calls for a reciprocal arrangement by 
which all natural and manufactured products bought from us and 
introduced into Cuba would be also free of duty. And this means 
that our trade and profit would increase in the same ratio that the 
trade and profit of Cuba would increase. I have said many times 
before, and every time I say it I am absolutely. confident of its truth, 
that for every ten dollars of profit Cuba would get out of the arrange- 
ment the United States would get at least nine of them. 

But this is not all, for to ml up the island and to multiply its 
output would necessitate that all the new works and enterprises, 
and most of those for the extension of the old system of agriculture, 
transportation, and commerce, would of necessity have to be financed 
in the United States. Under the arrangement which I propose Cuba 
would have to buy all her new machinery, new rails, new cars, and 
most of her new building materials, as well as most of her additional 
food and clothing, from the United States. The ships to carry the 
new crop, as well as her supplies, would have to come from us, and 
when I remind you of the fact that the money required to double 
the Cuban sugar crop, to quadruple the Cuban tobacco crop, and to 
build the thirty or forty ships needed for their transportation to 
the States would call for somewhere between $250,000,000 and 
$500,000,000, four-fifths of which at least would be expended in the 
States, you will agree with me that my proposition would be a profit- 
able as well as a reciprocal one. 

When you consider, in addition, that about all the United States 
do for the members of the Union is to provide for the common de- 
fense, establish a judicial system, a common currency, and a postal 
union, and insure tree commercial interchange between all the States 
and Territories, without any charge whatever beyond the cost of 
transportation, you will see that my suggestion of a commercial union 
with Cuba gives her but little more than she now enjoys, except the 
right to trade with us exactly as she would if she were a State m the 
Union. 

Your ideas will be clarified on this subject if you try to imagine 
what would have been the future of Louisiana, after its purchase and 
annexation in 1803, if we had taken it over without extending to it 
the privilege of free trade with the other States and Territories. 
Where would Texas and California now be in their development if 
they had been annexed without the privilege of free trade with the 
rest of the Union? Is it conceivable that either of them would have 
had one-tenth of its present population or wealth if it had been com- 
pelled to pay duty on everything it received from or sent to the sister 
States! 

The fact is, from my point of view, about the best thing the Con- 
stitution guarantees to the respective States of the Union is that 
neither of them shall lay or collect any duty or impost upon goods, 
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wares, and merchandise it receives from or sends to any other member 
of the Union. 

Personally, I hold that while there is a peculiar reason and many 
considerations of economic and political importance why the United 
States should enter into a reciprocal free-trade arrangement with 
Cuba, there are, by the same reasoning, many considerations which 
favor a similar arrangement not only with Mexico, the Central 
American States, and all the West Indian Islands, but with Canada 
as well. When our protectionists and protected interests learn that 
they will get the same advantage from the economic annexation of 
these nearby countries, and none of the disadvantages that they 
would get from their political annexation, it will be easy for Congress 
to carry the suggestion I have made this evening into practical effect, 
and the result will most certainly be to broaden our commercial 
supremacy and to enrich the Union to an extent that no other public 
measure since the purchase of Louisiana has ever promised. That 
it would do more to promote the prosperity of the Cuban people and 
to insure them a stable and peaceable government than a dozen inter- 
ventions or a standing army of 10,000 men I sincerely believe. And 
when you thoroughly consider and fully understand the proposition 
in all its bearingsl am sure you will approve it as fully as I ao. 

As a fundamental condition of its adoption the United States 
could well afford to guarantee the independence and autonomy of 
the countries entering into a commercial union with us till a two- 
thirds majority of each, as well as a two-thirds majority of the 
people of the United States, Should ask for and approve a political 
union with the rest of the continent to which they belong. 
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DUTIES LEVIED ON POTTERY, GLASS BOTTLES, ETC. 



LETTER 



FROM 



THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND LABOR, 

TRANSMITTING, 

IN BESPON8B TO SENATE BEBOLTJTION OF AFBIL 23, 1909, INFOR- 
MATION RELATIVE TO THE DUTIES LEVIED ON CEBTAIN 
ARTICLES IN THE UNITED STATES, GERMANY, AND FRANCE. 



Apbil 29, 1909.— Ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 



Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Office of the Secretary, 

Washington, April 00, 1999. 
Sir: In compliance with Senate resolution 36, dated April 23, 
which reads m follows — 

R&olved, That the Secretary of Commerce and Labor be, and he hereby is, dbected 
to cause to be compiled for the information and use ef the Senate a compara t i ve table 
of tariff duties levied in the United States, Germany, and France on pottery ^ glass 
bottles, plate glass, iron ore, pig iron, steel rails, structural iron, cutlery, madnnery, 
tin plate, watch movements, raw and refined sugar, wheat, corn, flour, meals, ted, 
wool, woolen yam, woolen cloth, knitted articles of wool, cotton yarn, cotton thread, 
cotton cloth, Knitted articles of cotton, ready-made clothing, corsets, plush, hosiery, 
print paper, writing paper, hides, leather, leather gloves, shoes, paints and colors, and 
where more than -one rate of duty is provided for different kinds or grades of the same 
article the highest and lowest rates oe given. That the rates may be made strictly 
comparable, they shall be reduced, in so far as possible, to an ad valorem \ 



I have the honoT to submit the inclosed table of rates of duty in 
the United States, Germany, and France covering the articles enu- 
merated in the resolution. 

In accordance with the terms of the resolution, the rates hare been 
reduced to a percentage ad valorem basis to offer ready comparison. < 
Fraction of a per cent have been disregarded except wnere tne rates 
were too low to disregard fractions. The only instance in which 
specific rates are given is that of sugar where it has been made neces- 
sary by the system of internal taxation explained in footnotes in the 
inclosed table. 
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The instructions of the Senate resolution that "where more than 
one rate of duty is provided for different kinds or grades of the same 
article the highest and lowest be given" have been complied with 
nearly throughout the table relating to the United States and Ger- 
many, but in the case of the French rates it was found necessary in 
several instances to give a single average rate, as the commercial and 
customs statistics of France do not contain sufficient data by which 
to determine the highest and lowest rates in each case. To make the 
French rates comparable with the United States and German rates, 
it has been thought advisable to add in some cases the average rates 
in those countries in addition to the highest and lowest. 
Respectfully, 

Charles Naqel, Secretary. 

The President of the Senate. 

ComparaUv4 tabU of duties. 



* 


United 
States. 


Germany. 


France. 


Pottery: 

Common tableware 


percent ad valorem.. 


86 

60 

40-41 

41-87 

• 48-156 

17 
16 
20 

•7 

40-04 

46 

46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
46 
45 
86-66 

81.68 

81.95 

29 

18 

26 

18 

24 

14 

23 

28 

20 

27-41 

87-143 

70-144 

96-141 

92-98 

10-79 

86-46 

fr-77 

88 

60-64 

80-67 


6-20 
12-16 

19 

17-66 

» 18-40 

Free. 
14 
28 
18 

2.8-9 
17 

8 

16 
8-16 
6-22 
8-12 
2-6 
8-9 
4-21 
1.26-4 
6 

•80.48 

•80.62 

31 

24 

83 

28 

19 

33 

24 

86 

11 

Free. 

.26-6 

10-20 

10 

10-13 

4-9 

12-14 

2-48 

11 

6-16 

10-12 


18-28 


Fine tableware 


.VT. do.... 


8.8^6 


Glass: 

Bottles 


do.... 


28.7 


Window 


do.... 


24 


Plate. 


do.... 


• 19 


Iran: 

Ore 


do.... 


Free. 


Pig do.... 


17 


Ralls 


do.... 


40 




do.... 


26 


Cutlery 


do.... 


17-86 


Tin plate 


do.... 


82 


Machinery: 

Motive 


do.... 


12 


8e win; machines 

Metal working and machine tools. 

Agricultural. 

Milling. T Tir „. ..-.„-. 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 


6 
7 
11 

u 


Dynamo-electric 

Textile 


do.... 

do 


7 

7 


Paper making. 

Printing 


do.... 

do.... 


8 

2 


Watoh movements 


do.... 


0.6 


Sugar: <* 

Raw 

Refined 


per 100 lbs.. 

!7T...do.... 


/«X48 
/80 62 


Wheat 

Corn 


per cent ad valorem.. 

do.... 


84 
18 


Floor 


do.... 


41 


Meat: 

Beef 


do.... 


24 


Mutton 


do.... 


20 


Pork 


do.... 


15 


Ham..... 


do.... 


19 


Bacon 


do.... 


19 


Lard 


do.... 


17 


Wool 


do.... 


Free. 


Woolen yarn 


do 


5 


Woolen cloth 


do 


14 


Knit fahrlra Qf wpol , ,. 


do 


12 


Knit articles of wool 


do.... 


• 19 


Cotton yarn 


do.... 


} » 


Cotton thread 


do.... 


Cotton cloth 


do.... 

do.... 


Average 


24 


Cotton knit goods 


do.... 


} 96-20 


Cotton hosiery 


do.... 



•Cast, polished, finished or unfinished, and unsllvered. 
I Cast, polished, finished, ornamented, bent, etc., unsllvered. 
•Plate glass polished. 

tf In addition to countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugars. 

•In addition to this duty an Internal-revenue tax of $1.61 per 100 pounds of sugar passing out of bond is 
levied. 
/In addition to this duty there Is an Intemal-te venue tax of 82.19 per 100 pounds of refined sugar. 
# Including hosiery. 
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DUTIES LEVIED OK POTTEBY, GLASS BOTTLES, ETO. 

Comparative table of duties — Continued. 



8 





United 
States. 


Germany. 


France. 


Ready-made clothing: 

Woolen ^ 

Cotton 


per cent ad valorem.. 

do.... 


66-83 

60-00 

60 

47-48 

06-142 

16 

82 

16 

10-86 

14-81 

41 

26 

0-84 

81 


17-22 

28-89 

26 

16-18 

18-20 

10 

Free. 
.8-16 


fa) 


Corsets, cotton 

Plash: 

Cotton 


do.... 

do.... 


Wool 


do 


(•) 


Printing paper 

Writing paper 


do.... 

do.... 


1 ' 


Hides. 7.".." 


do.... 


Leather 


do.... 


4 


Leather gloves 


do.... 

do.... 




Average 


2.5 
6-8 
Free-18 
2 


g 


Leather shoes ,. 


do.... 


10 


Pallets and colors... x m,.,* *. 


do.... 




Average 


-...do. ... 


18 







a Not classed separately- 
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May 4, 1909.— Ordered to be printed. 



[From the Congressional Record of June M, 1807, pp. 1976-1981.] 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. The immediate amendment under consider- 
ation is the proposition to insert, in line 13, the words " or of which 
wool is the component material of chief value," in paragraph 864; and 
after the word "wh6Uy," in the same line, to strike out the words 
"or in part/' 

Mr. President, attention was called to the fact on yesterday that 
when the flax schedule was constructed, in every instance it was said 
as to certain fabrics of flax, hemp, or ramie, where the material of 
chief value in the mixed fabric of flax and cotton was cotton, that it 
should pay as a cotton fabric, and should not have the tariff that was 
intended to be put on the flax fabric. That is also the case in the silk 
schedule. Where there is a mixture of silk and cotton or other 
material, in every instance the paragraph provides that where a fabric 
is composed of silk of partly of silk, in which silk is the component 
material of chief value, then the rate of taxation put on the silk fabric 
shall stand; but if the component material of cnief value is cotton, 
the material is not treated as a silk fabric at all, and the rates are put 
upon it as cotton fabric. 

In this wool schedule it seems to me that there is a singular disre- 
gard of the facts that enter into this schedule. When an American 
manufacturer manufactures a piece of cloth which weighs 10 pounds, 
Congress fixes a rate of protection on that, and this law proposes to 

S've the manufacturer a tariff of 50 per cent to protect him in the manu- 
cture of these woolen cloths. Fifty per cent goes into the manufac- 
turer's tariff as the manufacturer's protection clear through this bill. 
If an American manufacturer manufactures a piece of doth which 
weighs 10 pounds, he is satisfied, as we understand this bill, and its 
friends are satisfied, that he shall have a manufacturer's protection of 
50 per cent; but when he has manufactured 10 pounds of cloth he 
says, "I manufactured this cloth, and while I am content with the 50 
per cent protection I get as a manufacturer, yet I have been handi- 
capped by being compelled to pay a tariff on my raw material, which I 
ought to be indemnified for." 
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Then yon go about ascertaining what he is entitled to. His state- 
ment is that it requires 3 pounds of wool in the grease to make 1 pound 
of wool scoured or in the cloth, and that for every 10 pounds of cloth 
the manufacturer requires he has to buy 30 pounds of wool in the 
grease. That is under the paragraph as you propose it. If that be 
true, there must be 10 cents a pound paid upon the wool in the grease, 
and the manufacturer must have paid tariff on the amount of wool 
used in the manufacture of 10 pounds of cloth at 10 cents per pound on 
30 pounds of wool, making $3 which he has paid as the tariff on his 
raw material. If these 10 pounds of goods are worth $10, 50 cents' 
protection will be a protection of $5 as the manufacturer's protection. 
But he says he must have that without having it decreased by the $3 
taken to pay the tariff on the raw wool. Hence he must have, in addi- 
tion to the tariff, an ad valorem equivalent to the amount of tariff he 
has been compelled to pay on his raw material. 

You say that, having used 30 pounds of wool in the grease to make 
10 pounds of cloth, the 10 cents a pound paid by the manufacturer as a 
tariff on the wool in the grease must be allowed him. So we fix the 
tariff that for every pound of cloth in the manufacture there shall be a 
tariff amounting to three times the amount of the tariff that was paid 

rn a pound or raw wool. So there is a tariff of 30 cents a pound on 
clotn, 10 pounds making $3, and the tariff is $3 specific, in addition 
to the 50 per cent tariff to compensate for the $3 paid on the raw wool 
when the manufacturer buys his wool. 

Mr. President, if this were true, if the manufacturer actually used 
30 pounds of raw wool in making 10 pounds of woven wool, the argu- 
ment would be all right, and. from the standpoint of Senators on the 
other side, be just and fair; but suppose, as a matter of fact, that in 
that 10 pounds of cloth, instead of having 10 pounds of wool he only 
has 5 pounds of wool and 5 pounds of cotton, where, then, can be the 
justification of giving him $3 protection for a tariff when ne pays but 
$1.50, all he has used being 5 pounds of wool in his manufacture of 
cloth — one-half wool and one-half cotton. There are 5 pounds of 
wool and 5 pounds of cotton in that 10 pounds of cloth, and the tariff 
he paid for the material he used in making the 5 pounds of cotton 
cloth and that he used in making 5 pounds of woolen cloth, one-half 
of the woolen fabric, would take, instead of 30 pounds of wool in the 
grease, but 15 pounds of wool in the grease; and when you propose 
to give him a compensation of $3 where he has paid but $1.50, you 
are treating the American public unjustly and unfairly, and increas- 
ing his protective tariff beyond what he himself says is necessary for 
him to have. 

The argument is stronger still if there is but one-tenth of wool, and 
yet under the terms of this bill you propose that if there is one-tenth 
wool you shall pay the full amount as if the whole of it was composed 
of wool. 

Mr. President, I submit that in a fabric where there is but one- 
tenth wool it is not fair that it should be treated in the same way as 
if it were composed wholly of wool; and that where wool is the 
material of least value, that that fabric should be considered as a cot- 
ton fabric and treated as such, and these wool tariffs ought not to go 
on it. Take the 50 per cent, if you choose; but you have no right 
to give him a compensation for ten times as much wool as he puts 
into his fabric, or four times as much, or twice as much. 
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I respectfully submit that these facts can not be gainsaid or denied, 
and you can not get awaj from them. You are under the guise, 
under the pretense, of giving a compensatory duty to the manufac- 
turer to compensate him for the wool he puts in Ins material, giving 
him ten times the amount of wool in some cases on which a tariff has 
been paid to the Government. In this particular case to-day you 
are passing this bill; and whenever it becomes a law the American 
manufacturer takes his 30 pounds of wool, upon which he has not 
paid one cent of duty, and yet you propose to put a tariff upon the 
fabric in addition to the 50 per cent that he says is all he wants, in 
addition to the 50 per cent, which is all that the manufacturers claim 
they are entitled to. 

Ijn addition to that, you propose to put a specific duty, under the 
pretense of compensating him for the tariff he has paid upon wool, 
which he has not paid, and which you know he has not paid, ana 
which you have admitted on the floor of the Senate that he has not 
paid, and yet you lew this tax upon the people to make woolen 
manufacture more profitable, and instead of giving him 50 per cent, 
you propose to give him 80 or 90 per cent. 

The plain matter of fact in this case can not be evaded j it can not 
be dodged. If the words I have proposed, "or of which wool is 
the material of chief value," be inserted, and then these rates go 
into effect, they will be much less unjust and unfair than the terms 
of the bill as proposed by the committee. 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Carter in the chair). The yeas and 
nays having been ordered on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. Jones), the secretary will call the roll. 

The secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. Chilton (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. McBride). 

Mr. Hawley (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Bate). I believe he is still absent, and 
so I shall not vote. If he were here, I should vote "nay." 

Mr. Rawlins (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Hanna). 

Mr. Wellington (when his name was called). I inquire if the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Butler) has voted? 
• The Presiding Officer. He has not voted. 

Mr. Wellington. Then I withhold my vote, as I am paired with 
that Senator. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. My colleague (Mr. Berry) is detained from 
the Senate chamber bv public business. If he were present, he 
would vote "yea." He is paired with the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Mason). 

Mr. Gear. I inquire if the senior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Smith) has voted? 

The Presiding Officer. He has not voted. 

Mr. Gear. Then I withhold my vote, as I am paired with that 
Senator. If he were present, I should vote "nay." 

Mr. Murpht. I am paired with the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Chandler), and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. Morrill. I am paired with the senior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Harris), and therefore withhold my vote. 
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Mr. Hu?SBROua«. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Daniel) to tike Senator from Nevada (Mr. Jonas), 
and vote "nay." 

Mr. Pasoo. I wish to announce that the Seaator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Lindsay) is necessarily absent from the city. He is paired with 
the senior Senator from Michigan (Mr. McMillan). 

Mr. Sewell (after having voted in the negative). I inquire if the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Mitchell) has voted? 

The Presiding Officer. He has not voted. 

Mr. Sewell. Then I withdraw my vote, as I am paired with that 
Senator. 

The result was announced — yeas 23, nays 32; as follows : 

Yeas (23).— Allen, Bacon. Caffery, Clay, Cockrell, Faulkner, Gorman, Hams of 
Kansas, Jones of Arkansas, Kenney, McLaurin, liallory, Martin, Mills, Morgan, Pasoo, 
Pettus, Roach, Tillman, Turpi©, Vest, Walthall, and White. 

Nays (32).— Allison, Burrows, Garter, Clark, Davis, Deboe, EUrins, Fairbanks, 
Foraker, Frye, Gallinger, Hale, Hansbrough, Hoar, Lodge, Mantle, Nelson, Penrose, 
Perkins, Piatt of Connecticut, Piatt of New York, Pritchard, Proctor, Quay, Shoup, 
Spooner, Teller, Thurston, Turner, Warren, Wetmore, and Wilson. 

Not voting (34).— Aid rich, Baker, Bate, Berry, Butler, Cannon, Chandler, Chilton, 
Cullom, Daniel. Gear, George, Gray, Hanna, Harris of Tennessee, Hawley, Hehfeld, 
Jones of Nevada, Kyle, Lindsay, McBride, McEnery. McMillan, Mason, Mitchell. 
Morrill, Murphy, Pettigrew, Rawlins, Sewell, Smith, Stewart, Wellington, ana 
Wolcott. 

So the amendment of Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, was rejected. 

The Presiding Officer. The question recurs on the adoption of 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. I move to amend the amendment, in Kne 
17 ; after the word "class," by inserting "for each pound of wool con- 
tained in said fabric;" after the word "class " in line 20, by inserting 
the same words; and after the word "class, in line 24, by inserting 
the same words. 

The Presiding Officer. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas will be stated. 

The Secretary. In paragraph 364, page 122, line 17. after the 
word "class," it is proposed to insert "for each nound or wool con- 
tained in said fabric;" in line 20, after the word "class," to insert 
"for each pound of wool contained in said fabric;" and in Kne 24, 
after the word "class," to insert "for each pound of wool contained in 
said fabric." 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. Mr. President, the first paragraph will 
read, if my amendment is adopted, as follows : 

364. On cloths, knit fabrics, and all manufactures of every description made wholly 
or in part of wool, not specially provided for in this act, valued at not more than 40 
cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times the duty imposed by this 
act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class for each pound of wool contained in 
said fabric. 

I feel absolutely confident the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Allison] is 
so perfectly fair and just that he will accept this amendment. He 
does not want to give the manufacturers compensation for tariffs on 
wools which they do not pay. I am sure he is too fair a man to desire 
any such thing. When a fabric is made wholly of wool, then in 3 
pounds of it there will be compensation for three times the tariff on a 
pound of unwashed wool; but if a fabric is made one-half of wool 
and one-half of cotton, then they will have a tariff on a pound of the 
mixed fabric for three times the amount of wool that is m the fabric; 
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the public will then pay the compensatory duty of 3 for 1 on 
every ounce of wool that goes into the fabric, and will pay a compen- 
satory duty on wool for cotton that goes into the fabric, which would 
be 6 to 1 if it was half and half, and which would be 10 to 1 if it were 
nine-tenths cotton and only one-tenth wool under the bill as it stands 
at this time. 

Mr. President, as I have pointed out already, and it was admitted 
by Senators upon the other side, it only takes 2 pounds of unwashed 
wool to make a pound of scoured worn; and nobody denies it. The 
wool that is imported in the largest quantity and which is consumed 
by the manufacturers does not take 3 pounds to make 1 pound of 
scoured wool; it only takes 2 pounds to make 1 pound of scored 
wool, and the manufacturer pays a tariff on only 2 pounds of wool — 
that is, when he gets all wool in the fabric. This proposition will not 
even get rid of that aril, and it will let the manufacturer get 3 for 1, 
although he only pays 2 fear 1 for errery ounce of wool or for erery 
pound of wool that enters into his fabric; and certainly nothing 
more ought to be asked. 

Mr. Allison*. How do yon ascertain that) 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. You ascertain it like you ascertain any- 
thing else. There is not the slightest difficulty m figuring out the 
proportion of wool in the fabric. There is no trouble m ascertaining 
the amount of wool and the amount of cotton that is contained in the 
fabric, and the experienced custom-house officers can tell without 
difficulty the proportion of each. 

The idea runs through the bill in numberless other instances, and 
the provision appears again and again. How can you determine 
about the ralue unless By weight? You put in the silk schedule 
everywhere and the flax schedule everywhere that if flax or silk is 
the component material of chief value — which is a question that is 
much more difficult to determine than to determine the question of 
weight— then the tax shall be governed by that. In this case jo\x 
hvro only to determine as to the weight to determine the tax, which 
is a less complicated said difficult question than to determine the value. 
U in mixtures of flax or silk with other materials their values can be 
ascertained, bow much easier would it be to ascertain the weight of 
wool that goes into a fabric. 

Mr, Allison. Mr. President, I wish to say but a word respecting 
the amendments proposed by the Senator from Arkansas. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas calls attention to the amendment which has just 
been defeated, because he says the woolen manufacturer will receive 
an; unjust compensatory duty, as we have provided here for three 
timafr the duty, although nine-tenths or three-fourths of the material 
may be of cotton. I do not intend to go into that this morning, having 
spoken briefly on the question last night; but the difficulty of dealing 
with that method as respects woolen fabrics lies in the fact that if wool 
is not the chief component or measure of value these fabrics, if they 
contain a greater value of cotton, will be thrown over into the cotton 
schedule. 

Mr. JobtbS; of Arkansas. That, as the Senator suggests, has been 
disposed of, but the question now is one of weight and not of value. 

Mr. Allison. Very well; and I am disposing of this question now. 
That was objectionable for the reason that then it would be a cotton 
fabric and come in at 45 per oent ad valorem, and those who manuf ao~ 
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ture such goods abroad would bring in in the form of free wool under 
the cotton classification and under the cotton schedule probably half 
the fabrics that are used, because all they would have to do would be 
to provide for 50J per cent of cotton as the component material of 
chief value, and then they would bring in 494 per cent of wool free of 
duty, and m that way use the foreign wool that we are trying in this 
bill to protect our farmers against. 

It so happens that in this schedule at least the manufacturers and 
the farmers are united in interest, for the reason that unless our farm- 
ers who produce wool can find a market for it with our own manufac- 
turers they will have practically no market at all. Therefore, if they 
are to produce wool in this country under the protective system, they 
must have it practically manufactured in this country under the pro- 
tective system as against free wool abroad. I know that is not the 
purpose of our friends upon the other side. If we are to have a duty 
upon wool and woolens, we must correlate those duties so that our 
woolen manufacturers will be protected against the inundation of free 
wools from abroad under the guise of cotton fabrics. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. I merely want to suggest that, admitting 
for the sake of argument — which I do not — the Senator's position 
to be exactly correct, then he can have no objection to this proposi- 
tion, because this proposition is to make the compensation on the 
wool actually contained in the goods whether it be much or little. 

Mr. Allison. The Senator proposes that this compensatory duty 
shall be upon the wool in a mixed fabric, and upon the weight of the 
wool. I should like to know by what method any expert or any 
appraiser can take a piece of goods with cotton warp, if you please, 
and know how much the wool m the fabric will weigh, and how much 
the cotton will weigh, unless he unravels it all. So it seems to me 
here is another indirect method whereby it is attempted to evade or 
avoid the very question in which our wool producers and woolen 
manufacturers are interested in common as respects these duties. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Iowa permit me to 
ask him a question at this point! Paragraph 344 says: 

Woven fabrics or articles not specially provided for in this act, composed of flax, 
hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or either of them is the component 
material of chief value, weighing 4 ounces, etc. 

How is the custom-house officer to determine which is the com- 
ponent material of chief value! Say. for instance, the warp is cot- 
ton, the filling linen, or the warp half cotton and the filling mixed 
linen and cotton. How is the custom-house officer to tell which is 
the component material of chief value! If he can not tell how the 
woolen fabric is made, he can not tell how the flax fabric is made, 
and he can not tell how the silk fabric is made; and yet the Senator 
has brought propositions here which require mm to do that in the 
silk schedule, and in the flax schedule, and if he is competent to do 
that in those cases, what is to prevent him from doing it in the 
woolen schedule? I should be glad to have the Senator explain how 
he can do it in the one and not in the other. 

Mr. Allison. The Senator is mistaken wholly as to what is to be 
done. It is one thing to ascertain the component material of chief 
value, and another thing to ascertain how much the wool in a fabric 
weighs. The component material of chief value can easily be ascer- 
tained; but suppose he was required to ascertain whether ten threads 
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of cotton in the fabric weighed an ounce or the fraction of an ounce 
and the other material three-quarters or a whole ounce. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. Must he not first ascertain how much flax 
there is in the fabric before he determines what is the component 
material of chief value? 

Mr. Allison. No, sir; certainly not. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. How does he find the value? 

Mr. Allison. Because the flax is worth a great deal more than a 
cotton fabric. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. But if it is a question of the component 
material of chief value and not the fabric, it is the component ma- 
terial that makes the value. 

Mr. Allison. Certainly; which is flax. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. The flax thread. Then he has to find 
how many flax threads there are in the material and measure their 
value by the value of the flax, and determine whether it is the com- 
ponent material of chief value. So in silks. You are bound to 
analyze it. You must first find the weight, and then compare it 
with the whole, and it is easier to get the weight than the value, 
because the question of value is to be determined after you find the 
weight, and it is more a matter of opinion than is the weight. The 
weight can be determined by scales. The value is a matter of opin- 
ion, to some extent, and in a constantly fluctuating market it is 
much more difficult to determine what is the value of a thing after 
you find the weight than it is to find the weight. ' But you can not 
find the value until you first find the weight, either in flax or silk. 

Mr. Allison. The Senator from Arkansas differs with all other 
experts on the subject. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. I am not an expert. I think that is the 
plain common-sense view of the situation. 

The Vice-President. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Arkansas to the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. Chilton (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. McBride). 

Mr. Clare (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Harris). I do not see him in the Chamber, 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. Gear (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Smith). 

Mr. Hansbrough (when his name was called). I again announce 
the transfer of my pair with the senior Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Daniel) to the Senator from Nevada (Mr. Jones), and I will vote. I 
vote "nay." 

Mr. Hawley (when his name was called). I announce for the day 
my pair with the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Bate). 

mr. Murphy (when his name was oalled). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Chandler). 

Mr. Rawlins (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Ohio (Mr. Hanna). 
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Mr. Warren (when his name was called). I am paired with the 

i'unior Senator from Washington (Mr. Turner). If he were present, 
! should vote "nay." 

Mr. Wellington (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Butler). As he is 
absent, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Khnnbt. I inquire whether the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Penrose) has voted. 

The Vice-President. He has not voted. 

Mr. Kbnnet. Being paired with that Senator, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. I again announce the pair of my colleague 
(Mr. Berry) with the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Mason). If my col- 
league Were present, he would vote "yea." 

The result was announced— yeas 22, nays 28; as follows: 

Teas (22).— Allen, Bacon, Caffery, Clay, Cockrell, Faulkner, Heitfeld, Jones of 
Arkansas, McLaurin, Mallory, Martin, Mills, Mitchell, Morgan, Pasco, Pettus, Roach, 
Tillman, Turpie, Vest, Walthall, and White. 

Nuya (28). — Allison, Buttowb, Carter, Davis, Elkins, Fairbanks, Foraker, Frye, 
Gallinger, Hale, Hansbrough, Hoar, Lodge, McEnery , Mantle, Perkins, Piatt of Con- 
necticut, Piatt of New York, Pritchard, Proctor, Quay, Sewell, Shoup, Spooner, Teller, 
Thurston, Wetmore, and Wilson. 

Not voting (39). — Aldrich, Baker, Bate, Berry, Butler, Cannon, Chandler, Chilton, 
Clark, Cullom, Daniel, Deboe, Gear, George, Gorman, Gray, Hanna, Harris of Kansas, 
Harris of Tennessee, Hawley, Jones of Nevada, Kenney, Kyle, Lindsay, McBride, 
McMillan, Mason, Morrill, Murphy, Nelson, Penrose, rettigrew, Rawlins, Smith, 
Stewart, Turner, Warren, Wellington, and Wolcott. 

So the amendment of Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, to the amendment of 
the committee was rejected. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. I now offer, to come in at the end of the 
paragraph, tne following proviso: 

Provided, That the specific duties provided for in this paragraph shall not become 
operative until twelve months after tne passage of this act. 

I shall ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment, and I hope the 
Senate will adopt it. 

The Senator from Iowa has this morning distinctly admitted to the 
Senate that there is a twelve-months supply of wool now in the 
country; that it has been imported, and no tariff has been paid upon 
it. The specific duties provided for in this paragraph are intendea, or 
it is pretended that they are intended, as compensatory to the manu- 
facturers for the tariff thejr pay on the wool tney import. 

Whenever, after this bill becomes operative, the manufacturer 
imports wool, he must pay the tariff of 10 cents a pound. When he 
imports enough to make a pound of cloth, upon tne assumption on 
the other side, he must pay 30 cents, or 10 cents on each of the 3 
pounds of wool out of which to make 1 pound of cloth. In addition, 
the 50 per cent — 25 per cent more than has been the law since the 
Wilson Dill was passed — which has been considered ample to protect 
the manufacturers, is already provided for in the bill, and it is not 
right that compensation should be allowed to them for tariff they 
have not paid. When a twelve-months' supply, by the admission of 
the Senator from Iowa, has been imported mto the country without 
paying any duty, there is no justice, there is no fairness, in allowing 
a compensation of 30 cents on every pound of manufactured cloth 
made out of this wool as compensation for tariff they have not paid. 
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As the Senator from Iowa has admitted that there is a year's 
supply of wool in the country, and as the manufacturers will use raw 
wool for twelve months upon which they have paid no duty, the 
amendment ought to be adopted, so that the people will not be com- 
pelled to pay the manufacturers an increased price because of duties 
they have not paid. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. Cockrell. Let the amendment be stated. 

The Secretary. At the end of paragraph 364 it is proposed to 
insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the duties provided for in this paragraph shall not become operative 
until twelve months after the passage of this act. 

Mr. White. I simply desire to call attention to the fact that the 
ad valorem duty in tne paragraph is higher than under the McKinley 
Act. 

Mr. Vest. In paragraph 364 the duties upon goods valued at not 
above 50 cents per pound amount to 154.30 per cent, and upon goods 
above 50 cents per pound, 94.45 per cent. It always happens that 
the higher duty is upon the cheap goods and the smaller duty upon 
the dear goods. 

The statements of my colleague, the Senator from Arkansas, in 
regard to the injustice or this paragraph are unanswerable, absolutely 
so. We were told by the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Aldrich), 
when he made his opening speech in this debate that on account of 
the immense amount of wool which would be brought into this 
country, especially under free wool — to use his expression, which 
would be rushed into the country before the bill became a law — it 
would be absolutely necessary to find revenue for the immediate 
wants of the Government somewhere else, and for that reason our 
Republican friends propose to put a duty on beer and on tea ; abandon- 
ing as to tea the time-honored arguments of the Republican party 
against any such duty, because that is a simple revenue duty, all of 
which goes into the Treasury without any protection to the individual 
manufacturer at all. 

Yet with that very argument made here, it is now proposed, besides 
these enormous duties which I have named, to give to the manufac- 
turers a simple, naked gratuity, out of the tax money of the people. 
It is nothing else. There is no pretense that they are entitlecl to the 
duties which are now proposed on the ground that they use this taxed 
wool. They have already got the wool. I saw a statement in a 
woolen journal yesterday that they had a two-years' supply. Even if 
they have a one-year supply, what is it but naked robbery, under the 
forms of law, to give them this enormous duty, when there is no basis 
in the world for it? 

Mr. Platt, of Connecticut. What is the contention; that there is a 
year's supply of wool in the hands of the manufacturers? 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. There has been a year's supply of wool 
imported into this country, according to the statements of all wool 
men. It amounts to a full year's consumption. The Senator from 
Iowa admitted a while ago that such is the fact. Now they have that 
wool without paying any tariff on it, and yet you propose to put com- 
pensatory duties in this paragraph to compensate them for tariffs 
never paid. 
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Mr. Platt, of Connecticut. Not that the manufacturers have got it. 
If it is in the hands of speculators, being held to charge the manufac- 
turers the price to which it will be raised by the duty, then the manu- 
facturers derive no advantage from it. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. I presume the men who want the wool 
imported it, and the Senator from Rhode Island stated in his opening 
speech, as referred to by the Senator from Missouri, that this was 
being done and that the practical effect of it was to deprive the Treas- 
ury of the revenue, ana to compensate for that failure and so that 
the Treasury might get the revenue that ought to have come from it, 
you propose to put a tax on beer and tea. 

Mr. Platt, of Connecticut. I merely rose for the purpose of saying 
that as I understand the situation a very small proportion of this wool 
has been imported by the manufacturers, but it nas been imported 
largely by people with the idea of speculating upon it. I do not like 
that, but at the same time I do not think their sins ought to be 
visited upon the manufacturers. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. When the Wilson bill was being framed 
the manufacturers came here and insisted that as they had paid 
tariff on the raw materials which they used in manufacturing their 
goods it was not right for them to be compelled to sell their fabrics 
m open market in competition with fabrics made from free wool, as 
we proposed to make it free. Recognizing the justice of that claim, 
the Wilson Act provided that the wool tariff should not go into effect 
as to woolen f amies until January, 1895, to give them a market in 
which to sell the goods which they had made out of taxed wool, to 
compensate them ior what they had done. 

Now the same men are here, and they propose to manufacture 

foods out of free wool, and when we propose that they shall not 
e allowed to saddle the people with an expense they have not in- 
curred, they forget the sense of duty which animated us then, and 
I am ashamed to say that the Senate seems not to appreciate the 
gravity of the situation. 

Mr. White. I merely desire to say that if the manufacturers of 
woolen goods have not imported the wool, and do not now possess 
it, they nave displayed in that regard far less ability and attention 
to their business than has been manifested with reference to the 
preparation of the proposed act. ^ 

Mr. Cafpeby. I call the attention of the Senator from Connecticut 
to the fact that the Senator from Rhode Island, in his opening speech, 
stated that no considerable revenue could be expected for two years 
from the duty on wool, and he made his calculations of a surplus 
something over $2,000,000 only for the next two years, and limited 
the duration of the tea tax and the tax on beer to that period. Under 
any circumstancesthis tax is utterly indefensible, for if the wool has 
been imported bjr importers and not by manufacturers, and they ask 
a high price for it, tne manufacturers can import wool without the 
payment of duty. It occurs to me. however, that it is an evasion to 
say that the parties interested in tne importations were mere specu- 
lators, who might be crushed by the failure of the manufacturers to 
buy their imported articles. 

Mr. Platt, of Connecticut. I did not say apd do not say that there 
have not been, perhaps, unusual importations of wool by manufac- 
turers, but the great bulk of it is in the hands of the wool merchants. 
The manufacturers buy in advance, of course. 
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Mr. Caffbrt. Who are the wool merchants? 

Mr. Platt, of Connecticut. There may have been importations. 
I am only speaking of what I have been advised. I do not know how 
it may oe. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. They buy on commission, as a rule? 

Mr. Platt, of Connecticut. I presume so. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. When they buy on commission, they buy 
for their principals. Seventy million pounds of wool came injiiontn 
before last. 

Mr. White. It is wholly unlikely that these people have not 
attended to their interests, and it is not at all probable that they are 
walking around not knowing what to do wliile other people are 
importing wool. I suppose the wool manufacturers have a vague idea 
that a wool schedule will probably be adopted some day, and they 
doubtless had such an idea soon after the last election. 

Mr. Platt, of Connecticut. Senators on the other side seem to sup- 
pose — and I know that nothing I can say will change their opinion 
about it — that every wool manufacturer in the Umted States is a 
very rich man, who can buy a year's stock of wool in advance and 
carry it. The contrary is the fact. Most of the woolen manufac- 
turers of the United States are not wealthy, and have no surplus cash 
on hand to invest in a year's supply of wool. 

Mr. Rawlins. Will the Senator from Connecticut yield to me for a 
question? I will ask the Senator if it is not the theory of the Repub- 
lican party, frequently expressed by its leaders, including the Presi- 
dent of the United States, that the foreigner pays the import duty, 
the tax; and if that is true, upon what theory does the Republican 
party justify the imposition of compensatory duties to make good the 
domestic manufacturer on account of the supposed increased cost of 
his raw materials? 

Mr. Platt, of Connecticut. I must ask to be excused from enter- 
ing into a discussion of the principles upon which the protective sys- 
tem is based. Unfortunately, the Senators who would like to explain 
it fully and at great length, and answer the very remarkable and won- 
derful statements which have been made on the other side for the last 
three or four weeks, are compelled to sit silent in order to secure the 
passageof the pending bill wit mn any time that will satisfy the country. 

Mr. Mills. I think it is a creation of fancy on the part of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut that wool is imported into this country by 
speculators and then sold to the woolen manufacturers. The woolen 
manufacturers could not carry on their business in that way. They 
have to have experts to buy their wool. The wool is bought for a 
particular purpose, and a particular kind of wool is bought and a 
particularly skillful person is appointed to do the work. I remember 
a few years ago being in New England and in one of the largest 
woolen manufacturing establishments, and they pointed me to a gen- 
tleman whom they said they paid 810,000 a year to purchase their 
wool for them, and thev said he could shut his eyes and stick his hand 
into a bag of wool and tell what sort of wool it was. They have to 
have a high-priced man to do that business. They are importing 
wool for themselves. 

Mr. Allen. Mr. President, I have been very highly edified for the 
last three days in listening to the discussion of the question whether 
there is 1 pound of pure wool in 3 pounds of wool in the grease, or 
whether there is 1 pound of pure wool in 4 pounds of wool in the 
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grease. I think that is a subject which has been discussed largely 
and extensively here during the entire week. 

This question assumes a greater range than the mere discussion of 
schedules or the arrangement of details. It involves the discussion 
of principles, it involves the discussion of consequences, and it occurs 
to me that the thing which ought to present itself most strongly to 
the mind of every Senator is whether the seventy-odd million people 
in the United States are to bear the burden of an enormous taxation 
upon woolen articles necessary to their life and their comfort. 

I do not suppose there is a sheep in the United States to every 
inhabitant, and yet the question of wool, the question of sheep, has 
occupied the attention of the Senate now for tne last week, it is a 
mere spectacular performance before the country. There is nothing 
else to it. Upon the one hand stand a few sheep growers and a few 
wool owners who have contributed largely to the campaign funds in 
the past and who are now demanding tneir compensation in the form 
of a prohibitory statute, and on the other hand stand the millions of 
lambs in this country to be shorn by the tax. 

What difference does it make so far as the particular item now 
under discussion is concerned? The whole purpose and scope of the 
bill are not onlv to lay upon the backs of the people of this country 
additional burdens in the form of taxation, but it has a deeper sig- 
nificance, as expressed by the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, and therein lies one of 
its secret and hidden purposes, and that is to create a fund so great, 
a surplus so great, that it can be used as a means of retiring the 
greenbacks and the legal-tender notes and the other forms of money 
which have been issued by this Government. 

It is the first step in that direction. If the bill passes and produces, 
as I believe it will not, a surplus revenue, then the jackals and the 
cormorants who profit by it will hold up their hands and elevate 
their sanctified noses and demand at the hands of Congress legislation 
that will retire the greenbacks and legal-tender notes. Then, when 
that is accomplished, as doubtless it will be accomplished if things 
are to go on in the future as they have gone in the past few years, 
we will be informed that we have not sufficient money, which we 
all now know. We will have committed then the suicidal policy of 
retiring the greenbacks and legal-tender notes that are so dear and 
sacred to the common people of this country, and then we will be 
informed that the only remedy the people have, the only relief we 
can give them, will be relief in the form of an extension of the powers 
of national banks. 

Then this country will have passed into the hands of the manufac- 
turers, the national banks, and the great railway transportation lines 
of the country, and the people will be absolutely and unqualifiedly 
at their mercy. These consequences can not be escaped. Yet dig- 
nified Senators stand here and argue like boys at school upon the 
grave and solemn question whether there are 2 pounds of grease to 1 
pound of pure wool or whether there are 3. 

Mr. President, I want to see the bill pass. I want to see it pass as 
speedily as possible. In my judgment it will be the gigantic failure 
of the age. It will fall short of producing revenue. Although its 
purpose is as I said, I want to see the great body of honest American 
citizens who believe there is something in the tariff issue to learn by 
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bitter experience, if they can not learn otherwise, that the tariff is a 
delusion and a snare, and that the only question for the American 
people to decide — the great question which they must decide cor- 
rectly if the Government is to survive — is the question of the volume 
and character of our money. 

I am perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, to walk into this 
Chamber occasionally and vote upon these schedules. I do not say 
that 1 will or will not vote upon the measure as a whole when it is 
submitted. I do not know what course I shall pursue then, but I 
believe, and I believe the American people are becoming daily con- 
vinced, that the bill will be a failure tne moment it is adopted. But 
if they want tariff, if nothing but tariff will do, if our Republican 
friends say the settlement of the tariff question will settle tne ques- 
tion of prosperity, then let us have tariff, and let us have it speedily, 
and let it be high, Mr. President. 

Let it be as high as it is possible for our friends on the other side to 
make it. Let it prohibit the importation of hundreds of articles. 
Then what will be the result? Where will prosperity come from? 
Oh, the mills will open, so say our friends; men will be set at work in 
the different departments or industry and in manufacturing. But 
there must be a market for the articles that are manufactured before 

fou can set your mills to work. Where is that market to be found? 
t can not be found in the United States, because the people are too 
poor to purchase the articles manufactured. No man is going to 
manufacture an article without first knowing he is going to have a 
market for it. It is rot and nonsense to sit nere day after day and 
discuss this simple question. 

The Vice-President. The Secretary will call the roll on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Jones) to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. Chilton (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. McBride). 

Mr. Geab (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Smith). 

Mr. Kenney (when his name was called). I announce my pair with 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Penrose), and withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. McLaubin (when his name was called). I announce my pair 
with the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Pritchard). 

Mr. Rawlins (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Hanna). 

Mr. Wakren (when his name was called). I again announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Washington (Mr. Turner). 

Mr. Wellington (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Butler), 
and in his absence withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Tillman. Has the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Thurston) 
voted? 

The Vice-President. He has not voted. 

Mr. Tillman. I am paired with that Senator, and therefore with- 
hold my vote. 
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Mr. Mallort. I am paired with the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Proctor). If he were here, I should vote "yea." 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. I again announce the absence of mv col- 
league (Mr. Berry). If he were present, he would vote "yea. ,r He 
is paired with the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Mason). 

Mr. Harris, of Kansas. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Clark). If he were present, I should vote "yea." 

Mr. Martin. I am paired with the senior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Mantle). I should vote "yea" if he were present. 

Mr. Gray. I ask if the senior Senator from Illinois (Mr. Cullom) 
has voted? 

The Vice-President. He has not voted. 

Mr. Gray. I am paired with that Senator, and withhold mv vote. 

Mr. Warren. By an arrangement with the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Harris) I transfer my pair with the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Turner) to my colleague (Mr. Clark), so that the Senator from 
Kansas and myself can vote. I vote "nay." 

Mr. Harris, of Kansas. I vote "yea." 

The result was announced — yeas 18, nays 27; as follows: 

Yeas (18) — Allen, Bacon, Caffery, Clay, Cockrell, Faulkner, Harris of Kansas, Jones 
of Arkansas, Mills, Mitchell, Morgan, Murphy, Pasco, Pettus, Roach, Vest, Walthall, 
and White. 

Nays (27) — Allison, Burrows, Carter, Chandler, Deboe, Elkins, Fairbanks, Fora- 
ker, Frye, Gallinger, Hale, Htiar, Lodge, McJSnery, Nelson, Perkins, Piatt of Con- 
necticut, rlatt of New York, Quay, Sewell, Shoup, Spooner, Stewart, Teller, Warren, 
Wetmore, and Wilson. 

Not voting (44) — Aldrich, Baker, Bate, Berry, Butler, Cannon, Chilton, Clark, 
Cullom, Daniel, Davis, Gear, George, Gorman, Gray, Hanna, Hansbrough, Harris of 
Tennessee, Hawley, Heitfeld, Jones of Nevada, Kenney, Kyle, Lindsay, McBride, 
McLaurin, McMillan, Mallory, Mantle, Martin, Mason, Morrill, Penrose, Pettigrew, 
Pritchard, Proctor, Rawlins, Smith, Thurston, Tillman, Turner, Turpie, Wellington, 
and Wolcott. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. I move, in line 15, paragraph 364, to strike 
out the words " three times" and insert "twice;" so tnat the compen- 
satory duty upon the manufactured material, instead of being tnree 
times the cost of a pound of unwashed wool, shall be twice tne cost 
of a pound of unwashed wool. It was admitted yesterday in debate 
a number of times that Port Phillip wool, which, as nobody will 
deny, is the wool mainly imported and used by the manufacturers, 
shrinks at the rate of about 50 per cent, or that 2 pounds of unwashed 
wool will make a pound of scoured wool. There is no reason for 
making larger the increases in favor of manufactures. They go exactly 
in the line of the other outrages we have been speaking about. 1 
hope the Senate will adopt this amendment. 

The Vice-President. The question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Jones) to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment to t^e amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. Chilton (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. McBride). 

Mr. Gear (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Smith). 
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Mr. Gray (when his name was called). I am paired with the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Cullom) on this question. If he were present, I 
should vote "yea." 

Mr. Krnney (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Penrose). 

Mr. MoLaurin (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Pritchard). 

Mr. Mallory (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Proctor). If he were present, I should 
vote "y©a-" 

Mr. Rawlins (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Hanna). 

Mr. Warren (when his name was called). By the same arrange- 
ment that was heretofore made I transfer my pair with the junior 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Turner) to my colleague (Mr. Clark), 
so that the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Clark) will stand paired with 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. Turner), and thus relieve the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Harris) and myself. I vote "nay." 

Mr. Wellington (when his name was called). I again announce 
mypair with the junior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Butler). 

Tne roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Harris, of Kansas. Under the arrangement stated by the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Warren) I am at liberty to vote. I vote 
"yea." 

Mr. Martin. I desire to announce my pair with the senior Senator 
from Montana (Mr. Mantle) . I should vote ' ' yea ' ' if he were present. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. I announce for the day the pair between 
my colleague (Mr. Berry), who is detained from the Chamber by pub- 
lic duties, and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Mason). If my colleague 
.were present, he would vote ' 'yea." 

The result was announced — yeas 19, nays 26 ; as follows: 

Yeas (19). — Allen. Bacon, Caffery, Clay, Cockrell, Faulkner, Harris, of Kansas, 
Jones, oi Arkansas. Mills, Mitchell, Morgan, Murphy, Pasco, Pettigrew, Pettus, Till- 
man, Vest, Walthall, and White. 

Nay$ (26). — Allison, Burrows, Carter, Chandler, Deboe, Elkins, Fairbanks, Foraker, 
Frve, Gallinger, Hale, Hoar, Lodge, McEnerny, Perkins, Piatt, of Connecticut, Piatt. 
oi New York, Quay, Sewell, Shoup, Spooner, Teller, Thurston, Warren, Wetmore, and 
Wilson. 

Not voting {AA). — Aldrich, Baker, Bate, Berry, Butler, Cannon, Chilton. Clark, 
Cullom, Daniel, Davis. Gear. George, Gorman, Gray, Hanna, Hansbrough, Harris, of 
Tennessee, Hawley, Heitfeld, Jones, of Nevada, Kenney, Kyle, Lindsay, Mc Bride, 
McLaurin, McMillan, Mallory, Mantle, Martin, Mason, Morrill, Nelson, Penrose. 
Pritchard, Proctor, Rawlins, Koach, Sm th, Stewart, Turner, Turpie, Wellington, and 
Wolcott. 

So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 



[From the Congressional Record June 24, 1897, pages 1069 to 1993.) 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. Mr. President, I was very much interested 
in the part of the remarks of the Senator from Delaware relating to 
the cost of goods and the illustrations which he gave to the Senate. 
I have a number of similar samples. I have in my hand a fabric, 
"cotton warp worsted/' the cost of which abroad is 32 cents a yard. 
Under the Wilson law the tariff on this article would be 12.8 per 
yard — less than 13 cents a yard. The tariff under the present pro- 
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posed measure would be 25 cents specific and 50 per cent ad valorem, 
which would be equivalent to 16 cents. The foreign cost is 32 cents, 
and 50 per cent, the manufacturer's tariff provided in this bill, would 
be 16 cents, and the compensatory tariff for the next twelve months, 
to be given to the manufacturer for no consideration whatever, will 
be 25 cents on an article costing 32 cents. 

I have already pointed out to the Senate that there is no tariff paid 
upon the wool out of which these goods will be manufactured and 
that we are giving a compensatory tariff for tariffs which are not paid 
and will not De paid for tne next twelve months on this article costing 
32 cents. We are paving 25 cents compensatory tariff, together with 
an ad valorem equivalent to 16 cents, to the manufacturers to protect 
them in their manufacture. This illustrates the outrage of giving a 
compensation, against which we have protested and against which 
we have again and again to-day voted. It shows the wrong in this 
matter, and it is not by any means a small matter. 

I have here samples of another fabric, costing 21 cents abroad, on 
which the tariff under the present law is 8.4 cents per yard. The 
tariff under this bill would be 50 per cent ad valorem, equivalent to 
10£ cents on a cost of 21 cents; and the compensatory specific tax 
intended to compensate for the tariff upon wool which has not paid 
is 21.6 cents a yard on an article that cost 21 cents. The specific 
compensatory tax paid on that fabric is more than 100 per cent of the 
foreign cost; and in addition to that there is a tariff of 50 per cent 
that is given to the manufacturer for protection. 

This manifestly shows how this compensatory tax for a tariff never 
paid operates on the people of this country. When we buy abroad 
$100 worth of this article, we must pay not only the $50 for the manu- 
facturer's protection, but we must pay more than $100 as a tax to 
compensate the manufacturers for tariffs they have not paid — a plain, 
naked robbery. There can be no more polite or civil word used in ' 
connection with such legislation. 

I have another sample here of wool and cotton suitings, which 
cost 66 cents a yard aWoad. The tariff under the present law is 
26.4 cents. The ad valorem tariff of 50 per cent under the pending 
bill would be, of course, 33 cents a yard, and the compensatory 
tariff paid for the imaginary wool tariff is 54 cents. But it is scarcely 
necessary to multiply examples of this kind. 1 have here samples 
of another and lighter character of goods which cost 22 cents a yard 
abroad. Under the present law the duty is 40 per cent, which would 
be 8.8 cents, a little less than 9 cents. Under the Senate bill there 
is a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem, which, of course, would be 11 
cents, the foreign cost being 22 cents; and the compensator tax, 
the specific tax placed on the fabric to pay the manufacturer lor the 
tariff that he has not paid on this article costing 22 cents, is 24 
cents — more than 100 per cent, in addition to the entire 50 per cent, 
which the manufacturers claim is all the protection they ask. 

The manufacturers have lived under the general tax of 40 per 
cent in the Wilson law when thev have had free wool; and now 
when you propose to tax the wool by a protective tariff of 50 per 
cent ad valorem, a rise of 25 per cent on the tariff theretofore exist- 
ing, and in addition to that a specific tax of 24 cents a pound, under 
the false pretense of indemnifying them for tariffs that they have 
paid on the raw wool, when they nave never paid one cent, you are 
putting a tax of more than 100 per cent on the goods which are used 
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by our people. What is the use of saying that the purpose of this 
tiling is not to raise the price of these articles to the people? If it 
does not mean that, why do you want this protection? Why would 
these people come here asking for these taxes if they did not believe 
that they would increase the cost? 

It is a matter well known to all of us that it does increase and 
raise these prices by these amounts; and if they do not, the men 
who are asking for the passage of this bill will be worse fooled than 
anybody else. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to detain the Senate longer, 
but my associates around me say, "Give us another sample." I 
have laid aside a number of these. Here [exhibiting] is a sample of 
heavy, coarse cloth used for the purpose of making coarse, cheap 
overcoats. It costs 31 cents a yard, and the duty on this under the 
present law is 12.4 cents a yard, making it cost 43.4 cents when 
brought in here. Under the present tariff it would be 15 J cents a 
yard. The compensatory tariff paid upon this article for wool upon 
which no tariff has ever been paid, while the fabric costs 31 cents, is 
42 cents a yard, more than 125 per cent tariff upon this fabric to pro- 
tect the manufacturers for a tariff not one solitary cent of which they 
have ever paid, but the whole of which is paid by the people. 

I have a number of pieces of these goods on my desk, and I shall 
not go over all of them. They include ladies* dress goods and goods 
for men's wear. I shall insert in the Record the statements accom- 
panying these samples, so that Senators who are interested in the 
subiect may examine them. 

The statements referred to are as follows: 

27-inch black luster orlean for men's summer coats, cotton warp and worsted 
weft, costing 3} pence per running yard, weighing under 4 ounces to the 
square yard: • Cents. 

Present duty, 40 per cent 2. 70 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

5J cents per square yard 4. 13 

And 50 per cent 3.37 

Total 7.50 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be ill per cent duty. 

27-inch black luster orlean for men's summer coats, cotton warp and wonted 
weft, costing 4} pence per running yard, weighing under 4 ounces to the 
square yard: 
Present duty, 50 per cent 4.13 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

5} cents per square yard 4. 13 

And 50 percent 4. 13 

Total 8.26 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 100 per cent duty. 

27-inch black luster Sicilian for men's summer coats, cotton warp and worsted 
weft, costing 3} pence per running yard, weighing under 4 ounces to the 
square yard: 
Present duty, 40 per cent 3. 10 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

5J cents per square yard 4. 13 

And 50 per cent 3.87 

Total 8.00 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 103 per cent duty. 
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32-inch colored italian lining, cotton warp and wool weft, costing 6} pence per 
running yard, weighing under 4 ounces per square yard: Cento. 

Present duty, 50 per cent 6.60 

Under Senate bill the duty will be— 

bi cents per square yard 4.88 

And 50 per cent 6.50 

Total 11.38 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 87 per cent duty. 

32-inch black italian lining, cotton warp and wool weft, costing 7f pence per 
running yard, weighing 3} ounces per square yard: 
Present duty, 50 per cent 7.62 

Under Senate bill the duty will be-^ 

32 cents per pound 7. 56 

And 50 per cent 7.62 

Total ; 15.18 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 99 per cent duty. 

27-inch black cashmere for men's summer coats, cotton warp and wool weft, 
costing 7 pence per running yard, weighing under 4 ounces per square yard: 
Present duty, 50 per cent 7.00 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

6£ cents per square yard 4. 87 

And 50 per cent 7.00 

Total 11.87 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 84 per cent duty. 

27-inch black cashmere for men's summer coats, cotton warp and wool weft, 
costing 8| pence per running yard, weighing 4} ounces per square yard: 

Present duty, 50 per cent 8.75 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

32 cents per pound 6. 37 

And 50 per cent 8.75 

Total 15.12 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 86 per cent duty. 

88-inch black mohair brilliantine dress goods, for women's wear, cotton warp 
and mohair weft, costing 9 pence per running yard, weighing under 4 ounces 
per square vard : 
Present duty, 50 per cent 9.00 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

6J cents per square yard 6. 86 

And 50 per cent 9.00 

Total 15.86 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 86 per cent duty. 

Cotton and wool (shoddy) melton, 54 inches wide, 14} ounces weight; value, 
11 pence; dutiable value, 21 cents: 
Present duty, 40 per cent 8.4 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

24 cents per pound 21. 6 

And 50 per cent ad valorem 10.5 

Total 32.0 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 150 per cent. 
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Union twill, cotton, wool, and shoddy, 56 inches wide, 16 ounces weight; 

value, 11 pence; dutiable value, 22 cents. Cents. 

Present duty, 40 per cent 8.8 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

24 cents per pound 24 

And 50 per cent ad valorem 11 



Total 35 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 159 per cent. 

56-inch mixture worsted coating for men's suits, wonted warp and weft, costing 
27 pence per running yard, weighing 12 ounces per running yard: 
Present duty, 50 per cent 27 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

32 cents per pound 24 

And 50 per cent ad valorem 27 



Total 51 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 94 per cent. 

CloakingB, cotton warp, wool and shoddy filling, 54 inches wide, 28} ounces 
weight; value, Is. 4<1.; dutiable value, 31 cents: 
Present duty, 40 per cent 12. 4 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

24 cents per pound 42 

And 50 per cent ad valorem 15} 

Total 57} 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 185 per cent. 

Cotton warp worsted, 56 inches wide, 11 ounces weight; value, Is. 4}d . ; dutiable 
value, 32 cents: 
Present duty, 40 per cent L28 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

36 cents per pound 25 

And 50 per cent ad valorem 16 

Total 41 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 128 per cent. 

German cloaking, cotton and wool, 50 inches wide, 10} ounces weight; value, 
1.50 marks; dutiable value, 34.5 cents: 
Present auty, 50 per cent 17.3 

Under Senate bill duty will be — 

36 cents per pound 24 

And 55 per cent ad valorem 19 

Total , 43 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 125 per cent. 

Fancy worsteds, 29 inches wide, 12} ounces weight; value, 2 shillings; 
dutiable value, 46 cents: 
Present duty, 50 per cent 23 

Under Senate bill the duty will be— 

36 cents per pound 28 

And 50 per cent ad valorem 23 

Total 51 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 111 per cent. 
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Worsted trousering, 29 inches wide, 8 ounces weight; value, 2 shillings; 
dutiable value, 46.5 cents: Cents. 

Present duty, 50 per cent 23. 3 

Under Senate bill the duty would be — 

36 cents per pound 18 

And 55 per cent ad valorem 25. 6 



Total 43.6 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 94 per cent. 

German cloakings, cotton and wool, 50 inches wide, 14 ounces weight; value, 
2.25 marks; dutiable value, 52 cents: 
Present duty, 50 per cent 26 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

36 cents per pound 31. 5 

And 50 per cent ad valorem 26 



Total 57.5 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 110 per cent. 

Wool and cotton suitings, 27 inches wide, 12 ounces weight; value, 2s. 6d. ; duti- 
able value, 59 cents: 
Present duty, 50 per cent 29.5 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

36 cents per pound 27 

And 50 per cent ad valorem 29. 5 

Total 56.5 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 95 per cent. 

Wool and cotton suitings, 54 inches wide, 24 ounces weight; value, 2s. 10d.; duti- 
able value, 66 cents: 
Present duty, 40 per cent 26.4 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

36 cents per pound 54 

And 50 per cent ad valorem 33 

Total 87 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 132 per cent. 

Cheviot, all wool, 58 inches wide, 30 ounces weight; value, 4s. 6d.; dutiable 
value, $1: 
Present duty, 50 per cent $0. 50 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

36 cents per pound 67J 

And 50 per cent ad valorem 50 

Total 1.17J 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 1174 per cent. 

Covert cloth, 54 inches wide, 32 ounces weight; value, 9 shillings; dutiable 
value, $2.08: 
Present duty, 50 per cent L 04 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

36 cents per pound 72 

And 55 per cent ad valorem 1.14 

Total 1.86 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 89} per cent. 
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Wool suitings, 56 inches wide, 18-19 ounces weight; value, lOe. 3d.; dutiable 
value, $2.36: On*. 

Present duty, 50 per cent 1.18 

Under Senate bill the duty will be — 

36 cents per pound 41 

And 55 per cent ad valorem 1.30 

Total 1.71 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 72 per cent. 

Clay worsted coatings, 56 inches -wide, 26 ounces weight; value, 12s. 6d.; duti- 
able value, $2.90: 
Present duty, 50 per cent 1.45 

Under Seaate bill the duty will be — 

36 cents per pound . 585 

And 55 per cent ad valorem 1.595 

Total 2.18 

which, if entirely ad valorem, would be 75 per cent. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. We have by our votes to-day under- 
taken again and again to remove this proposition to tax goods to 
compensate manufacturers for tariffs which they have not paid, 
but we have been met by a solid vote on the other side without regard 
to the facts, without regard to right. You have insisted on imposing 
these enormous taxes on the people to compel the masses of the 
people to pay this compensation for money that has not been 
invested in raw material by the manufacturers. We are powerless; 
we can not help ourselves. 

Mr. President, the development of the United States in an industrial 
way is something remarkable. I presented some tables here the other 
day which showed that the people of this country consume to-day 
more raw cotton in manufactures than any other country on the 
globe; that we use more raw wool than any country in the world; 
that we are the largest producers of pig iron on the earth, and indeed, 
in this great manufacture we have taken the lead of all the nations of 
the earth. There is no longer any room for the pretense that we are 
an infant; there is no longer any excuse for asking for the benefac- 
tions of the Government or to be asking Congress for protection 
against competition with the balance of the world. 

I will put into the Record a statement which I have had made 
up by a very competent man, Jacob Schoenhof, a careful, pains- 
taking, patriotic, intelligent man, a man who has no prejudices for 
or against any of these questions, and who looks at them, I believe, 
with absolute impartiality. The statement shows the industrial 

Srogress of the United States for the last ten years as compared with 
reat Britain and Germany. I will insert it as a part of my remarks, 
and I commend it to the attention of Senators. 

The Presiding Officer. Without objection, the paper referred 
to by the Senator from Arkansas will be printed in the Record. 
(The paper referred to is as follows :) 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OP THE UNITED ST/TES FOR THE TEN TEARS PAST COMPARED 
WITH THE PROGRES8 MADE IN GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN. 

T start my comparison with a showing of the exports of manufactures of metals, 
chiefly those whereof iron and steel are the component materials, and articles in which 
the labor cost is vastly in excess of the cost of the material, even if we take the material 
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as advanced in manufacture to the state of finished iron and steel. The totals of 
these highest finished articles of manufacture, chiefly machinery, implements, and 
apparatus, exported in 1886 amounted to $22,618,000; in 1891, to $40,618,000; and in 
1896 to $63,516,000. This is an increase of $18,000,000, or 79.6 per cent, in the five 
yeare closing with 1891, and of $22,898,000, or fully 25 per cent, over the increase of 
the five years preceding the five years closing with 1896. 

I. — Value of exports of finished articles of manufactures of iron and steel prooressed above 
the crude ana half-manufactured state, and of other manufactures of similar character 
where metals are the component material of chief value t in 1886, 1891, and 1896. 



Articles. 



Fiscal year— 



18ty. 



Calendar 
year 1800. 



Agricultural implements: 

Mowers ana reapers 

Plows and cultivators 

All other, and parts of , 

Total 

Brass, and manu/ac tores of 

Carriages, cars, and parts , 

Clocks and watchf s 

Copper manufactures 

Cycles, and parts of 

Instruments and apparatus for scientific purposes. 

Iron and steel manufactures: 

Cutlery 

Firearms 

Builders' hardware, etc 

Sewing machinery 

Other machinery 

Nails 

Scales and balances 

Stoves and ranges 

Wire 

All other 



Total 

Lamps, chandeliers, etc. 
Musical instruments 



Total. 



$1,288,000 
322,000 
757,000 



$1,567,000 

597,000 

1,035,000 



$2,889,000 

680,000 

1,075,000 



2,367,000 

150,000 

1,928,000 

1,366,000 

109,000 



8,219,000 

297,000 

4,911,000 

1,580,000 

190,000 



480,000 



1,576,000 



4,644,000 
1,026,000 
2,747,000 
1,659,000 
819.000 
3,796,000 
2,717,000 



112,000 

1,779,000 

2,466,000 

2,585,000 

4,469,000 

294,000 

281,000 

196,000 

335,000 

2,284,000 



146,000 

859,000 

3,858,000 

2,869,000 

13,425,000 

440,000 

318,000 

248,000 

860,000 

3,967,000 



14,801,000 I 
546,000 
871,000 



27,010,000 

509,000 

1,326,000 



22,618,000 40,618,000 



188,000 

734,000 

6,140,000 

3,051,000 

22,513,000 

821,000 

377,000 

304,000 

1,788,000 

8,193,000 



44,109,000 

730,000 

1,269,000 



63,516,000 



The wages paid in the census year in the principal industries contributing to these 
exports amounted to $189,646,000, which was distributed among 326,500 hands, 
making an average for each employee in these industries of $580. If we divide the 
year into 50 working weeks, which is certainly a liberal allowance in view of the idle 
time that runs in under the name of holidays or other causes of stoppage in the work- 
ing year, this is equal to nearly $13 a week wages. 

Counting German wages, at a liberal allowance, as 20 marks per week in these trades 
on the same computation of time for all employed in similar industries, which takes 
in minors and adults all at the same rate of pay, this gives near three times as high a 
rate of wages in the United States as is paid in Germany in the same occupations, if 
we take wages by the time. 

It will be interesting to see now what one of the modern, progressive countries of 
Europe, availing itself of the scientific inventions of the time, and, besides, being 
benefited by a low rate of wages in these industries, as of 1 to 3 against the United 
States, has to show in progress and development when it comes to compete in the 
neutral markets of the world with the product of the mills of America, paying, under 
all considerations, the highest wages in existence. 

I exclude from this comparison all articles of crude manufacture, such as common 
castings, bar iron, steel rails, wire, etc. 

Exports of the special trade of Germany in manufactures of metals other than 
crude articles mentioned above as exempted from the tables relating to American 
exports, but other than machinery, instruments, and apparatus: 1886, $36,199,000; 
1891, $48,218,800; 1895, $48,575,800. 
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Against this we set the following articles of American manufacture, taken out 
of the list of Table I: 



article. 



Fiscal year— 



Calendar 
year 1806. 



Braes, and navufaetures of. . 

Copper manufactures 

Iron and steel manufactures: 

Cutlery 

Firearms 

Builders' hardware, etc.. 

Nafls 



Another., 



$150,000 
109,000 

112,000 
1,779,000 
2,406,000 

298,000 

196,000 
2,284,000 

646,000 



$297,000 
190,000 

146,000 

869,000 

2,868,000 

440,000 

248,000 

8,987,000 

609,000 



$1,026,000 
819,000 

188,000 
734,000 

6,140,000 
821,000 
304,000 

8,193,000 
730,000 



Total 

Increase orer preceding figures. 



7,940,000 



.percent. 



10,534,000 



18,956,000 

8,421,000 

80 



It will be seen that in these manufactures the German increase in the five years 
closing with 1895 was very small. Based on the average of the five years from 1886 
to 1890, inclusive, they show smaller progress yet. The total increase of the average 
of 1891 to 1895 over the increase of the five years of 1886 to 1891 is but 7,000,000 marks, 
or $1,666,000, an increase of barely 3 per cent. The American increase in the exports 
of these manufactures has been prodigious . It is an increase of 82 per cent over 189 1 — 
i. e., $18,955,000 in 1896 against $10,534,000 in the former year. Germany shows 
no advance over the figures of the year 1891. 

The German exports of clocks and watches and parts of watches, gold, silver, or 
any other material, amounted in 1886 to $1,808,800, in 1891 to $2,689,000, and in 1895 
to $1,737,000. 

The American exports in these, while lower in 1891 by $1,000,000 than those of 
Germany, in 1896 were but about $100,000 behind the exports of Germany for 1895, 
the last year accessible for full information upon German trade. America shows a 
progressive export, while Germany mils behind the exports of 1891 by nearly 
$1,000,000. 

Carriages and cars and parts of cars have gone back from the figures of 1891 by 
over $2,000 l 000, but are still considerably ahead of the exports of Germany. 

Eliminating these here-named articles from the general list counted up in Table 
I, we have machinery of all kinds, agricultural implements, instruments, and appa- 
ratus of all kinds left to set against German exportation classified under the heading 
of machines, instruments, and apparatus of all kinds. The amounts for these exported 
in 1886 is $27,203,000; for 1891, 3*6,509,000; for 1895, $47 147,000. 

The American exports in the same lines present the following figures: 



Article. 



Fiscal year— 



1886. 



1891. 



1896. 



Agricultural Implements 

Cycles, and parts of 

Instruments and apparatus for scientific purposes.. 

Sewing mach ines 

Other machinery 

Scales and balances 

Musical instruments 



$2,367,000 $3,219,000 



430,000 

2,505,000 

4,469,000 

261,000 

871,000 



1,576,000 

2 869,000 

13,425 

319,000 

1,326,000 



$4,641,000 
3,706,000 
2,717,000 
3,051,000 
22,513 
377,000 
1,269,000 



Total 

Increase orer figures of preceding five years. , 
Increase 



.percent. 



11,063,000 22,733,000 
11,680,000 
105 



38,367,000 

14,634,000 

64.4 



While 1891 shows yet a difference of $14,000,000 and of 38 per cent below the exports 
of Germany, the year 1896, but five years later, shows only $9,000,000 and 18 J per cent 
below the exrjort figures of Germany, considerable as has been the increase in exports 
in Germany in these lines of goods. We have certainly reached in 1896 beyond 
marks more than in 1891, as a great increase over any of the preceding figures has taken 
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the exports of Germany for 1891, and even for 1894, when they were only 4,000,000 
place in German exports of this class in 1896. 

An equal showing of industrial progress of the decade for the closing of which, 
to wit, 1895, comparative data are at hand from the United Kingdom and Germany, 
can be made by reference to the output of coal and pig iron. 

The data for this and the preceding comparative tables 1 have taken for the United 
States from the Statistical Abstract of the United States for the year 1896, for the 
United Kingdom from the Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom for the year 
1896, and for Germany from Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich fur 1896. 
For the United Kingdom and Germany I could not take the pounds of wool produced 
and retained for home consumption that were of domestic growth. The figures are 
not given in these compilations. But I took the nearest approach to correctness, 
by taking the number of sheep which is published in the abstracts for Great Britain 
for each year, and multiplied the number by 6, which is about the average of wool 
per sheep. This is not absolutely correct, and may be somewhere above the actual 
yield. It is below the yield for the United States per sheep, but it must be borne 
in mind that while in Great Britain the wool is washed on the sheep's back before 
shearing, American wool is mostly sold in the grease. 

From these figures I deducted the number of pounds of wool of domestic growth 
exported, and so got the net result of wool retained at home for manufacturing purposes. 

For Germany I had to make a similar estimate. Here, however, I had not the 
years specially given. The census of sheep and of all live stock is taken every ten 
years only. Now, it is not at all peculiar, though it is noteworthy, that though all 
other live stock has increased from the days of the sixties in Germany, sheep have 
decreased by more than 50 per cent. The sheep in the sixties for the territory that 
now comprises the German Empire were 28,000,000; in 1873 the first census of live 
stock shows sheep numbered 25,000,000, or, strictly speaking, 24,999,400. By 1883 
they had fallen to 19,189,700, and by 1893, the census having been taken on December 
1, 1892, the number showed 13,589,600. 

Now, taking 1892 as my base, I found in the ten years a decline of 5,600,000, and 
figuring backward, I reduced for each year following 1892 the number by 500,000, 
and increased the number for the years back of 1892 to that extent. 

For Germany I also included the net amount of wool tops imported, making due 
allowance for the difference in weight for tops to make them equal to the greasy wool 
that has been consumed in their production. For the United Kingdom this was not 
necessary, as the wool tops imported would be nearly balanced by the exports, and 
the United States do not figure in exports or imports of tops to any extent. 

For the United States I have given the fiscal year ending with June 30, while in 
the United Kingdom and Germany the year ends with December 31. For 1895 I 
have taken, besides the fiscal year for the United States, an account of the calendar 
year ending December 31 in the wool tables. This, besides making the year equal 
to that of the two countries named, is necessary for another reason, because 1895 
was the full year of twelve months within which the tariff of 1894 was operative in 
woolen goods and free wool. 

I have the account of the wool produced and retained for consumption for the 
fiscal year in the Statistical Abstract, but for the calendar year I had no account, 
and I took into consideration the decrease of sheep reported for the year 1896 below 
that of 1895: and as that decrease was about 10 per cent, I reduced the wool produced 
and retained for consumption about 5 per cent, as 5 per cent would cover the six months 
that are not part of the fiscal year 1895. 

It is shown from the tabulation that 1895, the calendar year, consumed more wool 
in the United States than was consumed in the United Kingdom or Germany, although 
the prosperity of the woolen trade in the United Kingdom in 1895 was of such a 
nature as had barely been seen within the memory of this generation in the Yorkshire 
district. 

The saving clause has, however, to be borne in mind all the time, that these wool 
statements are all for the wools as marketed, and not as they yield in manufacturing. 
It is, therefore, impossible to make the comparison as correct as in cotton. A safer 
base would be, perhaps, to add to the domestic wool retained for home consumption 
for Germany and England a proportionate amount per sheep to bring the comparison 
to the American wool, but if we were to add, to bring it to that ratio, say, 1 pound per 
sheep, this would give an addition of 30,000,000, and allowing for the exports of domes- 
tic wools, an addition of about 25,000,000 to the amount would perhaps cover that 
difference. Even then the approach of the United States to the wool consumption 
of Great Britain is very close, making the excess of consumption of wool of the United 
Kingdom hut 15,000,000 pounds over that of the United States. 
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The Presiding Officer. The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Vest), to strike out para- 
graphs 366 and 367 and insert paragraph 283 of the existing law, 
which hjfts been heretofore read. 

Mr. Vest. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. Debob (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Allen). 

Mr. Gear (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Smith). If he were present, I should 
vote "nay." 

Mr. Hawley (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Bate). 

Mr. MoLaubin (when his name was caHed). I am paired with the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Pritchard). 

Mr. Rawlins (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Hanna), and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. Tillman (when his name was called). I again announce my pair 
with the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Thurston). 

Mr. Warren (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Washington (Mr. Turner). I see he is not in the 
Chamber, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. Wellington (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Butler). 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Hawley. The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. McLaurin) and 
I have agreed to transfer our pairs. He is paired with the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Pritchard) , and I am paired with the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Bate) . This leaves the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and me at liberty to vote. I vote "nay." 

Mr. McLaurin. Under that arrangement I am at liberty to vote, 
and vote "yea." 

Mr. Pasco (after having voted in the affirmative). I notice that the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Wilson), with whom I am pairfed, has 
not voted, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced — yeas 22, nays 30; as follows: 

Tea* (22) .—Bacon, Caffery, Chilton, Clay, Cockrell, Faulkner, Gorman, Gray, Har- 
ris of Kansas, Jones of Arkansas, Kenney, McLaurin, Mallory, Martin, Mills, Morgan, 
Pettus, Roach, Turpie, Vest, Walthall, and White. 

Nay$ (30). — Allison, Burrows, Carter, Chandler, Clark, Davis, Elkins, Fairbanks, 
Foraker, Frye ? Gallinger, Hale, Hawley, Hoar, Lodge, McBride, McEnery, Mantle, 
Penrose, Perkins, Piatt of Connecticut, Piatt of New York, Proctor, Quay, Sewell, 
Shoup, Spooner, Stewart, Teller, and Wetmore. 

Not voting (37). — Aldrich, Allen, Baker, Bate, Berry, Butler, Cannon, Cullom, 
Daniel, Deboe, Gear, George, Hanna, Hansbrough, Harris of Tennessee, Heitfeld, 
Jones of Nevada, Kyle, Lindsay, McMillan, Mason. Mitchell, Morrill, Murphy, Nelson, 
Pasco, Pettigrew, Pritchard, Rawlins, Smith, Thurston, Tillman, Turner, Warren, 
Wellington, Wilson, and Wolcott. 

So the amendment of Mr. Vest was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resume d. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Finance was, on pa^e 126, paragraph 368, line 5, after 
the word "shawls/' to strike out the comma; and in line 6, after the 
8 0—61-1— Vol « 6 
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word "knitted," to strike out "underwear" and insert "articles;" 
so as to read: 

368. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every description, 
including shawls whether knitted or woven, and knitted articles of every description, 
made up or manufactured wholly or in part, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 126, paragraph 368, line 7, 
after the word "part," to strike out "felts not woven and not spe- 
cially provided for in this act." 

Mr. Allison. I ask that that amendment may be disagreed to. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. What will be the etfect of that! 

Mr. Allison. To put those articles in the basket clause. 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. At what rate? Forty-five per cent? 

Mr. Allison. At 45 per cent, I think. 

The Presiding Officer. Without objection, the amendment will 
be disagreed to. The Chair hears none, and it is disagreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of the 
Committee on Finance was, on page 126, paragraph 368, line 11, before 
the word "pound," to strike out "a" and insert "one;" and in line 
12, before tne words "per centum," to strike out "sixty" and insert 
"fifty-five;" so as to make the paragraph read: 

368. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every description, 
including shawls, whether knitted or woven, and knitted articles of every description, 
made up or manufactured wholly or in part, felts not woven and not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, composed wholly or in part of wool, the duty per pound shall be 
four and one-half times tne duty imposed by this act on 1 pound of unwashed wool 
of the first class, and in addition thereto 55 per cent ad valorem. 

The amend nent was agreed to. 
* Mr. Vest. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the effect of 
this amendment in paragraph 368. In the first classification on 
clothingj ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every 
description, valued at not over 40 cents per pound, the duty is 171.15 
per cent; on the next classification, of knit fabrics, valued at not over 
40 cents per pound, the duty is 140 per cent; and upon the last 
specification, upon hats, valued at not over 30 cents per pound, the 
duty is 203.48 per cent; in other words, if a hat costs $2 abroad and 
comes into this country, it is taxed $4.50, making it cost the American 
citizen, who wants to cover his head from the weather, S6.50 on a 
foreign article worth $2. It is 203.48 per cent upon an ordinary, 
common hat which can be bought abroad at $2, and that is a very 
good hat abroad. The duty would be within 2 cents of $4.50. I 
move to strike out the paragraph and to insert paragraph 284 of the 
existing law. 

The Presiding Officer. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 368 and to 
insert in lieu thereof: 

On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every description, 
made up or manufactured wholly or in part, not specially provided for in this act, felts 
not specially provided for in this act, all the foregoing composed wholly or in part of 
wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, including those 
having india rubber as a component material, valued at above $1.50 per pound, 50 
per cent ad valorem; valued at less than $1.50 per pound, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The Presiding Officer. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Sentator from Missouri. 
Mr. Vest. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered; and the secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. Deboe (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Allen). 

Mr. Gray (when his name was called). I am paired with the senior 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Cullom). 

Mr. Pasco (when his name was called). I again announce my pair 
with the Senator from Washington (Mr. Wilson). If he were present, 
I should vote "yea." 

Mr. Rawlins (when his name was called). The Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Gear) will transfer his pair with the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Smith) to the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Hanha), with whom I am 
paired, and the Senator from Iowa and I will vote. I vote "yea." 

Mr. Tillman (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Thurston). 

Mr. Warren (when his name was called). I again announce my 
pair with the junior Senator from Washington (Mr. Turner). 

Mr. Wellington (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Butler). 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Davis. I desire to inquire if the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Turpie) has voted? 

Tne Presiding Officer. He has not voted, the Chair is informed. 

Mr. Davis. Being paired with that Senator, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. Gear. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Smith) to the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Hanna), and will vote. I 
vote "nay." 

The result was announced — yeas 20, nays 28; as follows: 

Yeas (20). — Bacon, Caffery, Chilton, Clay, Cockrell, Faulkner, Harris, of Kansas, 
Heitfeld, Jones, of Arkansas, Kenney, McLaurin, Mallory, Martin, Mills, Pettus, 
Rawlins, Roach, Vest, Walthall, and White. 

Nays (28). — Allison, Burrows, Carter, Chandler, Clark, Elkins, Fairbanks, Foraker, 
Frye, Gallinger, Gear, Hawley, Lodge, McBride, McEnery, Mantle, Penrose, Perkins, 
Piatt, of Connecticut, Piatt, of New York, Proctor, Quay, Sewell, Shoup, Spooner, 
Stewart, Teller, and Wetniore. 

Not voting (41). — Aldrich, Allen, Baker, Bate, Berry, Butler, Cannon, Cullom, 
Daniel, Davis, Deboe, George, Gorman, Gray, Hale, Hanna, Hansbrough, Harris, of 
Tennessee, Hoar, Jones, of Nevada, Kyle, Lindsay, McMillan, Mason, Mitchell, 
Morgan, Morrill, Murphy, Nelson, Pasco, Pettigrew, Pritchard, Smith, Thurston, 
Tillman, Turner, Turpie, Warren, Wellington, Wilson, and Wolcott. 

So Mr. Vest's amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Finance was, in paragraph 369, page 126, liile 23, 
before the word "cents," to strike out "sixty" and insert " forty;" 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

369. Webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, bandings, beltings, bindings, braids, 
galloons, edgings, insertmgs, flouncings, fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, laces 
and other trimmings and articles made wholly or in part of lace, embroideries and 
articles embroidered by hand or machinery, head nets, netting, buttons or barrel 
buttons or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments, and manufactures of wool 
ornamented with beads or spangles of whatever material composed, any of the fore- 
going made of wool or of which wool is a component material, whether composed in 
part of india rubber or otherwise, 40 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Allison. In line 23 I move to amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out " forty" and inserting " fifty;" and in line 24 
by striking out sixty" and inserting " fifty-five;" so as to read: 

Fifty cents per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem. 
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The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. Vest. Without the amendment just adopted, as proposed by 
the Senator from Iowa, the duty upon the articles named in para- 
graph 369 is 80 per cent ad valorem. With the addition he has made 
of 10 cents it would be 100 per cent. 

Mr. Allison. The committee reduced the ad valorem in line 24 to 
55 per cent. The Senator from Missouri should take that into 
account. 

Mr. Vest. I did not notice that. I did not catch the last amend- 
ment. The ad valorem is reduced from 60 to 55 per cent. 

For the sake of argument I will take it at the rate of 80 per cent ad 
valorem, which it unquestionably is. What is the practical result of 4 
this sort of taxation? This paragraph includes suspenders. I will 
take that because it is an article of ordinary use by the male sex. 
For a pair of suspenders appraised at 50 cents the price is increased to 
90 cents at 80 per cent. It would cost a poor man who wants to buy 
a pair of suspenders worth 50 cents 90 cents instead of 50. Of course 
the American manufactures, because this is a protective duty — and 
unless it increases the price, there is no protection in the paragraph — 
goes just inside the tariff line and charges 85 cents, so that at the very 
lowest calculation the consumer pays 35 cents more by reason of the 
proposed legislation upon this article of ordinary and prime necessity. 

I move to strike out paragraph ,369 and insert paragraph 286 of the 
existing law; and upon that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The Presiding Officer. The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Missouri will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 369 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following : 

On webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, 
fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, dress trimmings, laces, embroideries, head 
nets, nettings and veilings, buttons, or barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms, for 
tassels or ornaments, any of the foregoing which are elastic or n on elastic, made of 
wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, eoat, alpaca, or other animals, or of which wool, 
worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals is a component material, 
50 per cent ad valorem. 

• The Presiding Officer. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri, on which the yeas and nays have 
been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the secretary proceeded to 
call the roll. 
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II. — Number of tons of coal and of pig iron produced in the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Germany in the ten years from 1888 to 1895, inclusive. 

[2,240 pounds for the United States and United Kingdom, and metric tons of 2,200 pounds for Germany.] 



Tear. 


United States. 


OoaL 


Per cent. 


Pig iron. 


Percent. 


1885 


Tons. 




4,' 26 

5, 29 

6, 48 

6, 38 

7, 42 
9, 08 

8, 70 

9, 00 
7, 02 
6, 88 
9, 08 




1886 


96,144,829 
110,727,906 
126,819,406 
126,097,780 
140,882,729 
150,505,964 
160,115,242 
162,814,977 
152,447,791 
172,426,866 




40 


1887 


16 
14 

- .f 

11.7 
6.8 
6.8 
1.7 

- 6.4 
18 
79 


18 


1888 


1 


18S9 


17 


1830 


21 


18^1 


—19 


1892 


10.6 


18)3 


-22.1 


18 >* 


— 6.6 


18J5 


42 


1886-1896 


a 188 








Year. 


United Kingdom. 


Goal 


Percent 


Pig Iron. 


Percent. 


1885 


Tons. 
159,351,418 

1G2, 119,812 
169,935,219 
176,916,724 
181,614,288 
186,479,126 
181,786,871 
164,325,795 
188,277,525 
139,661,362 




! 






- 1.2 
2.9 

.5 
4.1 
2.6 
2.1 

- 2 

- 9.6 
14 

.7 
ol9 


5.6 


1887 


7.8 




5.8 


1889 


4 




5 


1891 i 


— 6.8 




— 9.4 


1893 

1895 


4 

6.6 
8.7 




•8.9 








Year. 




Germany. 




OoaL 


Perosnt. 


Pig Iron. 


Percent. 


1885 






8, 00 
8, 00 
4, 00 
4, 00 
4, 00 
4, 00 
4, 00 
4, 00 

4, 00 

5, 00 






a 01 
8.4 
7.5 
8.6 
5 

5.5 
- 2 
8 
8.5 


- 4.8 


1887 


14 


1888 


7.8 


1889 


4.3 


1890 


3 


1891 


— 4 


1892 


6.4 


1893 


1 


1894 


7.9 


1895 




1886-1895 




»84 




*46.8 











a 1885-1896. 



» 1886-1894. 



Mr. Gear (when his name was called). I again transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Smith) to the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Hanna), and will vote. I vote "nay." 

Mr. Gray (when his name was called). I am paired with the senior 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Cullom). If he were present, I should vote 
"yea." 

Mr. Platt, of New York (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from New York (Mr. Murphy) and therefore 
withhold my vote. 
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Mr. Rawlins (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Hanna), but my pair has been transferred to 
the vSenator from New Jersey (Mr. Smith), and I will vote. I vote 
"yea." 

Mr. Sewell (when his name was called). I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. Mitchell). 

Mr. Warren (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
junior Senator from Washington (Mr. Turner). 

Mr. Wellington (when his name was called). I again announce 
my pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Butler). 
If he were present, I should vote "nay." 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Tillman. I have a pair with the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Thurston). 

Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. I am paired with the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Hale) and therefore withhold my vote. 

The result was announced — yeas 23, nays 27; as follows: 

Yeas (23).— Bacon, Caffery, Chilton, Clay, Cockrell, Faulkner, Gorman, Harris of 
Kansas, Heitfeld, Kenney, McLaurin, Mallory, Martin, Mills, Morgan, Pasco, Pettus, 
Rawlins, Roach, Turpie, Vest, Walthall, and White. 

Nays (27). — Allison, Buttowb, Carter, Chandler, Davis, Elkins, Fairbanks, Foraker, 
Frye, Galhnger, Gear, Hawley, Hoar, Lodge, McBride, McEnery, Penrose, Perkins, 
Piatt of Connecticut, Proctor, Quay, Shoup, Spooner, Stewart, Teller, Wetmore, and 
Wilson. 

Not voting (fid). — Aldrich, Allen, Baker, Bate, Berry, Butler, Cannon, Clark, Cul- 
lom, Daniel, Deboe, George, Gray, Hale, Hanna, Hansbrough, Harris of Tennessee, 
Jones of Arkansas, Jones ol Nevada, Kyle, Lindsay, McMillan, Mantle, Mason, Mitch- 
ell, Morrill, Murphy, Nelson, Pettigrew, Piatt of New York, Pritchard, Sewell, Smith, 
Thureton, Tillman, Turner, Warren, Wellington, and Wolcott. 

So Mr. Vest's amendment was rejected. 

For Germany the output of coal takes in coal proper and lignites, a species of coal 
not made use of in the United States or the United Kingdom as extensively as in 
Germany, so far as I know. 

A somewhat more marked and steady progress is shown from*the German accounts 
from 1888 on, but still the progress is left away behind by the progress made by the 
United States. 

A similar result do we get by a comparison of the quantities of raw materials con- 
sumed by the three countries in those textile industries which give the most employ- 
ment to human labor — the cotton and wool industries. 

I submit comparative tables of the number of pounds of cotton consumed in the 
mills of the United States, the United Kingdom, and Germany. This takes in all the 
cottons consumed for the United States, whether of American growth or foreign. 

III. — Quantity of cotton consumed in the United StateSj the United Kingdom, and Ger- 
many in each of the ten years from 1886 to 1895. 



Year. 


United 
States. 


In- 
crease. 


United 
Kingdom. 


In- 
crease. 


Germany. 


In- 
crease. 


1886 


Pounds. 
l f 12T — "88 

991 73 
1,181 B5 

i,oes 10 

1,16! 75 
1,421 10 
1,59) 66 
1,18: 52 
1,111 56 
1,66; 06 


Percent. 


1,1 20 
1/ 04 
1,< 36 
1,1 36 
1,1 60 
1,1 48 
1,1 00 
1, 76 
1,1 08 
1,1 60 


Percent. 


Poundt. 
354,127,400 
434,931,200 
393,888,000 
493,904.400 
498,605,800 
522,141,400 
481,914,400 
498,401,200 
559,528,200 
587,634,200 


Percent. 


1887 


—12 
11.8 

— 9 
9.5 

28 
11.8 
— 26 

— 6 
40 


— 1.2 

— 2.8 
14 

— 5 
14.8 

—14.4 
22.7 
30 
.3 


22. & 


18X8 


8.5 


1S89 


25.3 


1890 

18^1 


.9 
4.6 


1892 


7.7 


1893 


8.4 


1894 


12.3 


1895 


4.9 






Increase for decode 


489,928,120 


39 


36,671,860 


2.4 


233,406,800 


66.9 
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The comparison, starting with 1886, shows for the United States an increase of 39 
per cent over 1886, Great Britain of only 2.4 per cent, and Germany of 65.9 per cent. 
But as Germany's start was from a base of 354,000,000 pounds, that of England from 
1,517,000,000 pounds, and of the United States from 1,128,000,000 pounds, it is natural 
that a percentage increase is very much larger for Germany, although the increase in 
the pounds is not much over one-half of that of the United States. 

Equally impressive are the figures relating to the number of pounds of wool pro- 
duced and retained for home consumption, and the pounds of imported wools retained 
for home consumption by the three countries. 

IV. — Number of pounds of wool produced and retained for home consumption and num- 
ber of pounds of wool imported and retained for home consumption by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Germany in each of the ten years from 1886 to 1895, inclusive. 





United States. 


Yea*. 


Wool pro- 
duced and 
retained 
for con- 
sumption. 


Net im- 
ports and 
retained 
for con- 
sumption. 


Total 
retained 
for con- 
sumption. 


1886 


30 X) 
2& X) 
261 X) 
26- X) 
271 X) 
28- X) 
29: X) 

30; » 

29 X) 

3a X) 

29( X) 


129,084,000 
114,038,000 
113,558,000 
126,487,000 
105,431,000 
129,303,000 
148,670,000 
172,433,000 
55,152,000 
206,033,000 
248,989,000 


424,404,000 

392. Oil, 000 


1887 


1888 


378,176,000 


1889 


388,083,000 
377,911,000 


1890 


1891 


411,373,000 


1892 


439,460,000 
471,276,000 


1893 


1894 


346,712,000 
609,159,000 


1895 


1895* 


538,989,000 






United Kingdom. 


Year. 


Wool pro- 
duced and 
retained. 


Wool 
imports 
retained 
for con- 
sumption. 


Total 
retained 
for con- 
sumption. 


1886 


u no 
u no 
it no 
it no 
ii no 
u no 
ii no 
r no 
ii no 
ii no 


2f " 100 
Qi no 
a no 
x no 
a no 
s no 
3i no 
3; no 
31 no 
s no 


486,909,000 


1887 


415,546,000 


1888 


450,232,000 


1889 


492,398,000 


1890 


462,622,000 


1891 


520,260,000 
496,141,000 


1892 


1893 


506,179,000 


1894 


526,815,000 


1896 


627,420,000 

- 





Year. 



Germany. 



Wool pro- 
duced and 
retained 
for con- 
sumption. 



1886 102,000,000 

1887 99,000.000 

1888 96,000.000 

1889 1 93,000,000 

1890 f 90,000,000 

1891 ' 87,000,000 

1892 ' 84,000,000 

1893 1 81,000.000 

1894 80,000,000 

1895 80,000,000 



Net 
imports. 



246,312,000 
252,804,000 
295,024.000 
319,761,000 
269,500.000 
311,130.000 
333.566.000 
291,604.000 
349,905,000 
397,647,000 



Total 
retained 
for con- 
sumption. 



348,312,000 
851,804,000 
391,024,000 
412,761,000 
350,500,000 
398,130,000 
437,366.000 
372,604.000 
429,905,000 
477,647,000 



» Calendar year. 
() 
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26 PERCENTAGES OF DECREASE IN DUTIES. 

STATEMENT OP INCREASES IN THE SENATE BILL OVER THE RATES OP 

THE PRESENT LAW. 

The inly increase in rates in Schedule A ^chemicals) are morphia or 
morphine, and similar preparations of opium; alcoholic perfumery 
and preparations used for the mouth and teeth; and fancy perfumed 
soaps. These increases are made for revenue purposes. 

The increases in Schedule B (earthenware) are on gas retorts, to 
cure defective construction of the language of the present law; and 
the smaller sizes of plate glass, the latter increase being contained in 
the House bill. 

In the metal schedule (Schedule C) a new scale is made upon new 
classes of high-priced steel valued above 24 cents per pound. There 
is also an advance on latch needles; on laces, embroideries, and other 
manufactures of tinsel wire and gold and silver threads. Some 
classes of watch movements are increased over the present law, but 
are reduced from the House bill. Zinc and antimony ore are taken 
from the free list and put upon the dutiable list, and products of zinc 
are increased in proportion. 

In Schedule G there is an increase in duties on the following agri- 
cultural products: Buckwheat flour, corn, oats, rye, wheat, hops, split 
pease, plants, etc. ; figs, dates, olives, grapes, ana lemons. 

In Schedule I (cotton and cotton goods) the only changes from the 
House bill are amendments for the purpose of securing a more sym- 
metrical classification for cotton yarns and a substitution of specific 
for ad valorem rates on certain classes of cotton cloths. These specific 
rates are the equivalent of from 25 to 45 per cent ad valorem and do 
not increase the average rates intended to be imposed by existing law. 

In Schedule J, novelties and the finer fancy fabrics of linen are 
increased for revenue purposes. 

In the paper schedule (Schedule M ) there are increases upon some 
of the light-weight paper and in some articles in the lithograph 
paragraph. 

In Schedule N (sundries) rates are increased on ostrich and other 
feathers, artificial feathers, articles manufactured from feathers, and 
down quilts, all* these increases having been made by the House for 
revenue purposes. Articles of wearing apparel composed of fur are 
increased 15 per cent; fancy manufactures of leather are increased 5 
per cent; manufactures of coral are increased 10 per cent; and miscel- 
laneous manufactures of cork, straw, etc., are increased 5 per cent for 
revenue purposes. 

The increases in rates in Schedules H (wines and spirits) and L (silks) 
are for revenue purposes. 

There are no increases in rates over the present law in Schedules D 
(lumber), E (sugar), F (tobacco), and K (wool). 
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61 st Congress, } SENATE. ( Document 

1st Session. ) \ No. 38. 



THE WOOL TAEIFF. 



Mr. Dolltveh presented the following 

VERBATIM TBAN8CRIPT OF A CONVERSATION HE HAD WITH 
SAMUEL S. DALE, EDITOR OF THE TEXTILE WORLD RECORD, OF 
BOSTON. 



Mat 7, 1909.— Ordered to be printed. 



Q. Mr. Dale, you have here two samples of wool. Will you kindly 
describe themi — A. One is a sample of Cape wool received a few 
days ago from London, by way of JBradford. The estimated shrink- 
age in scouring is 70 per cent, yielding 30pounds of scoured wool 
from every 100 pounds of grease wool. The other is a sample of 
English wool washed on the sheep's back, the estimated shrinkage 
being 20 per cent, yielding 80 pounds of scoured wool from every 
100 pounds of grease wool. The duty on the wool like the first sample 
is 11 cents a grease pound, or 36f a scoured pound. The duty on the 
wool like the second sample of English wool is 12 cents a grease 
pound, or 15 cents a scoured pound. Equally wide variations in 
shrinkage occur in wools of the first class, it being possible to find 
wools of class 1 shrinking as high as 80 per cent and as low as 20 per 
cent. In one case the buyer gets 20 pounds of scoured wool from 100 
pounds of grease wool ; in the other case he gets 80 pounds scoured 
wool from 100 grease wool. And yet the Dingley law imposes a 
duty of 11 cents a grease pound ($11 per 100 pounds) in each case. 
Thus the user of the first lot pays a duty of $11 on 20 pounds clean 
wool, while the user of the second lot pays the same duty ($11) on 
80 pounds clean wool. I have, however, selected samples of Doth 
classes (1 and 2) in order to illustrate the inequality in the present 
tariff on washed and unwashed wools. A duty on wool should be 
judged by the amount per scoured pound. The Dingley law fixes the 
duty on scoured wool at 33 cents a pound, which is supposed to be 
the protection granted to the American woolgrower. As a matter 
of fact, however, practically no wool is imported in the scoured condi- 
tion, while none of the imported gpease wool, on which the duty is 
11 cents a pound, shrinks in scouring over 55 per cent, the bulk of 
it shrinking much less than that. As a result, the duty on the first 
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2 THE WOOL TAMFF. 

and second class wool imported into the United States varies from 
14 cents to 24 cents per scoured pound, and nearly all of it is used 
in the worsted branch of the industry. 

Q. Is this sample of English wool unwashed or washed? — A. It 
is washed on the sheep's back. 

Q. Is there any peculiarity about the tariff on these wools which 
bears unequally on these two classes? — A. Yes, there are two causes 
of inequality. First, there is the inequality resulting from the differ- 
ence in shrinkage just explained. The other is found in the provision 
of Schedule K, paragrapn 362, by which the duty is doubled on wool 
of class 1 if washed on the sheep's back, while wool of class 2 if so 
washed is admitted at a single duty. If the Cape wool had been 
washed on the sheep's back the duty would have been 22 cents a 
pound. The English wool has been so washed, but the duty is the 
same, 12 cents, as if it had not been washed. 

Q. What reason is there for any such discrimination between the 
wools of the first class and of the second class? — A. There is no good 
reason for it. In the early days of the industry the long, luster 
wools of the second class, washed on the sheep's back, were practically 
the only wools used for the manufacture of worsted, the bulk of them 
coming from Canada. Under the reciprocity treaty, Canadian wools 
were admitted free of duty. When that treaty was terminated these 
wools of the second class, washed on the sheep's back, were admitted 
at the single duty in order that the worsted industry might not be 
deprived of raw material by a double duty. At the same time it 
was provided that wools of the first class if washed on the sheep's 
back should be subject to a double duty at 22 cents a pound. This 
difference in the tariff on washed wools of the first and second 
classes is special privilege to the users of wools of the second class, 
or it is discrimination against users of wool of the first class. In 
either case it is unjustifiable and should be abolished. 

Q. Will you state how this inequality, which doubles the duty upon 
wools of the first class when they are washed, but leaves it undis- 
turbed in the case of wools of the second class when they are washed, 
has operated, as applied to the various departments of wool manu- 
factures? — A. It has given the users of second-class wools access to 
foreign sources of raw material at a much lower rate of duty than 
is imposed on heavy shrinking wools of the first class. This differ- 
ence is so great that users of the second-class wools are able to import 
their raw material at a rate of duty which is much less than that 
contemplated as protection to the woolgrowers by the Dingley Act. 
On the other hand, the duty on heavy shrinking wools of the first 
class is so high that would-be users of this kind of wool find it im- 
possible to import any of it. The users of light shrinking wool are 
able to import their wool at a very low duty; the users of heavy 
shrinking wool are shut out of foreign sources of supply. 

Q. Will you kindly tell me how much of this light shrinking 
washed wool of the second class, which you say is imported at the 12 
cents a pound rate, was brought in, and who imports it, and for 
what purpose? — A. The imports last year of second-class wools 
amounted to 9,807,000 pounds. They are used by worsted mills for 
luster worsteds, braids, and smiliar goods. 
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THE WOOL TARIFF. 3 

Q. Will you state what the present condition of the woolen manu- 
facturing industry is in the United States at present? — A. The 
worsted business is very prosperous and developing rapidly, while 
the carded woolen industry is very much depressed. This depression 
is due to two causes. First, the greater popularity of smooth, hard- 
faced finish for which worsteds are adapted; second, the fact that 
the carded woolen mills are excluded from access to the foreign wools 
adapted to their goods, while the worsted mills have a comparatively 
easy access to such sources of supply. These conditions have forced 
the carded woolen mills into idleness or to the use of wool substitutes, 
and have stimulated the manufacture of inferior fabrics known as 
" cotton worsteds," made principally of cotton yarn with a small 
amount of worsted. These cotton worsteds are attractive to the eye 
before being sworn, but they do not protect the body against cold 
and damp, and make a generally unsatisfactory garment. 

Q. What materials are open to the manufacturer of carded woolen 
cloth besides new wool ? — A. There are noils and the wastes from the 
manufacture of wool, and the material commonly known as shoddy, 
which is made by tearing into a loose, fluffy, fibrous mass suitable for 
reworking into cloth, the tailors' clippings, and the woolen rags that 
are collected around the country. The use of these materials is 
essential because the supply of new wool is entirely inadequate to 
clothe the people. As careful an estimate as I have been able to 
make from the best statistics available shows that if all the wool 
grown in the world were converted into cloth, without the admixture 
of any other material, and distributed pro rata among the people who 
inhabit the globe outside the Tropics, where very little wool cloth is 
required, the annual per capita share would be 14 ounces of pure 
wool cloth. The production of wool in the United States, if divided 
among the people of the United States, would amount to practically 
the same quantity, 14 ounces, of pure wool cloth for each person. 
This is little more than enough for a breech cloth. The ordinary 
light-weight cloth weighs about 14 ounces per yard, 55 inches wide. 
A suit of clothes requires 3$ yards. A man's share of the wool clip 
is, therefore, enough cloth to make a light-weight suit every three 
and one-half years. 

Q. What effect on the clothing, bedding, and household furnishings 
of the people has this situation which you describe produced, and 
what woula be its ultimate effect upon the wool-growing industry? — 
A. It has deprived the people of an adequate supply of wool cloth- 
ing : blankets, and other articles of wool. It has compelled the use 
of inferior substitutes for wool which do not give the nrotection 
against dampness and changes in temperature tnat is afforded by 
wool. It has forced manufacturers to reduce the weight of all wool 
cloths, so that these goods, although made of wool only, fail to give 
proper protection to the wearer. The prohibitory duties on wool 
wastes, noils, and similar materials restrict the mills to the compara- 
tively limited domestic supply of these materials so that the goods 
made of wool substitutes are much inferior to what they would be if 
a supply of the better grades of wool substitutes were made avail- 
able by an equitable duty on these materials. The prohibitory duty 
on the heavy shrinking wools and on wool substitutes suited for the 
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4 THE WOOL TARIFF. 

lower-priced goods, and the low duties on the light shrinking wools 
suited for the higher-priced goods, make it difficult to produce warm 
and durable wool garments at a low cost, and at the same time facili- 
tate the production of the high-priced cloths. My judgment is that 
these conditions will ultimately bring the tariff on wool and wool 
goods into such popular disfavor as may result in the violent removal 
of all duties on wool and its substitutes, as was the case in 1894, and 
that, therefore, the ultimate effect of these conditions is likely to be 
verv injurious to the domestic wool-growing industry. 

Q. x ou spoke of the manufacturers of carded woolens being driven 
to the use of certain waste and by-products; you mentioned particu- 
larly noils. Taking the sample of English wool which we have here, 
and which you say enters at 12 cents a pound washed, and pays a duty 
of only 15 cents on the contents of the scoured pound owing to its 
light shrinkage, I will ask you to trace that wool from the condition 
in which we have it here to the cloth or dress goods for which it is 
adapted, stating as you go along what waste arises in the various 
processes of manufacture. — A. The first process is scouring. The 
waste from scouring wool runs almost invariably to waste in the 
stream, so that it need not be taken into consideration. The next 
process is carding; the waste here is a very small percentage of the 
weight of the wool, and its value is low owing to the dirt and grease 
clinging to it. The next process is combing, which divides the wool 
into two parts, the long fiber called " tops " and the short fiber called 
"noils." The noils can not be used by the worsted mills and are, 
therefore, sold as a raw material for tne carded woolen mills. The 
tops are converted into worsted, the process after combing being 
drawing; a comparatively small quantity of slubbing waste is pro- 
duced in this process. The drawing process converts the tops into 
roving, and in the last operation of drawing a small quantity of 
roving waste is made. The roving is spun and twisted into yarn. 
During this process and* in the subsequent operations of spooling, 
warping, and weaving a quantity of yarn waste is made. This is 
run through a garnett machine which converts it into a loose fibrous 
mass known as garnetted waste. 

Q. These wastes are, therefore, a sort of by-product in the manu- 
facture of worsteds, and do not arise in the conversion of wool into 
woolen goods? — A. Wastes are made in the carded woolen manu- 
facture, out they are of a different quality and character entirely. 

Q. What becomes of these latter wastes? — A. They are used over 
again by the carded woolen manufacturers. 

Q. Now, if I understand you these wastes, noils, slubbing wastes, 
roving wastes, and garnetted wastes, are sold by the worsted fac- 
tories to the carded wool people? — A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are noils worth now a pound? — A. Prices vary widely 
with the quality and state of the market. They vary from 15 to 50 
cents per pound, and some perhaps higher. 

Q. What are these noils worth abroad? — A. I recently received a 
large number of samples of noils and worsted waste from Bradford, 
England. Following is a list of them with prices at Bradford: 
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THE WOOL TARIFF, 5 

Memorandum of prices of foreign noils, waste, and shoddy. 

d. Cts. 

2640 Crossbred 40s noils 6*=12* 

2541 Crossbred 408 noils 7 =14 

2537 Crossbred 40s noils 7|=15 

2534 Crossbred 44s noils 8i=16J 

2536 Sliped New Zealand noils 8*=17 

2535 Crossbred 46s noils *8f=17i 

2539 60s noils 9*=19* 

2533 Lister-combed English noils 10 —20 

2532 Lister-combed English noils 101=20* 

28 Australian Crossbred 56/58s noils llf=23* 

27 Australian Botany noils ir»j=31i 

28 Cape Holden's dry combed noils 161=33 

25 Australian 80s noils 17J=35 

3155 Carded light waste 11 =22 

2880 Medium olive medium shoddy .. - 71=15 

2990 Wd. carbon light shoddy 11 =22 

2785 Wd. medium black shoddy 11 =22 

2409 Fine, fancy comforters, shoddy 8 =16 

2 Dyed black brown mungo 4J= 8$ 

3 Dyed green mungo _- 4J= 8J 

6 Green cheviots shoddy 3J= 6$ 

4 Dyed black brown cheviots shoddy 3i= 61 

1 Dyed green medium worsteds shoddy , 4 = 8 

5 Dyed light green medium worsteds shoddy 41= 9 

7 White merino noils 141=29 

8 English blanket noils 10 =20 

9 English noils— 81=16} 

10 English noils 8 =16 

11 English noils 71=15 

12 English Down noils 10f=211 

13 Pulled white hosiery waste 101=21 

14 Colored hosiery waste 111=28 

15 Grey hosiery waste 101=201 

16 Colored waste, carded 01=13 

17 White waste 101=201 

18 Grey waste, carded 71=15 

19 White botany waste 171=35 

20 Colored crossbred 01=19 

21 Colored Botany 11)1=39 

22 Carbonized black serge, pulled 31= 7 

23 Carbonized black worsted j 41= 9 

21 New Black worsted, carded 5|=101 

Note. — The trade discount on noils, 7 to 12 Inclusive, Is 11 per cent, payment 
one month, also on tops, from 13 to 21, inclusive, terms net 

Q. Is the rate of duty provided in the Senate bill of 20 cents per 
pound on noils for practical purposes prohibitory? — A. It is. There 
may be a small quantity of very high grade noils suited for the pro- 
duction of special grades of goods tnat can be and are imported, but 
the quantity is insignificant. 

Q. The Bureau of Statistics indicates an importation of about 
400,000 pounds, valued at 40 cents a pound. So that the manufac- 
turers of carded woolens are left by this provision of law practically 
in the position of buying their materials of their competitors, who are 
already displacing their goods? The tops that you speak of, are they 
used also by the carded woolen manufacturers? — A. Not at all. They 
are a worsted product in process of manufacture. 

•Last week's prices, 11 per cent discount 
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Q. The Senate bill seems to classify this product and the product 
still more advanced toward tho finished yarn, which you have re- 
ferred to as roving, with woolen cloth, which applies the cloth duty 
to these intermediate materials. What is the reason for such a rate 
on tops and roving? — A. There is no good reason for such a rate, and 
the supposed beneficiaries do not attempt to defend it Thejr are 
ready to give it up. It is a glaring inconsistency. It is a prohibitory 
duty on the product of worsted top mills, so that the term " supposed 
beneficiary " refers to any producer of tops for sale. 

Q. You think, then, that this top duty will not be insisted upon by 
anybody? — A. I do not think that anyone brought face to face with 
the facts would insist upon the Dingley duty on tops. It originated 
in 1889, I think. I find the first recora of this present duty on tops 
in a tariff hearing on the textile schedules before the Senate Finance 
Committee in 1889. 

Q. It will possibly be an advantage to these worsted mills which 
are not in a position to manufacture their own tops to have this duty 
reduced somewhat below the duties on yarn, will it not? — A. That 
would depend upon the extent of the reduction. A mountain-high 
tariff like the present one on tops can be cut considerably without 
changing its prohibitory character. It would certainly be reasonable 
to have a product that is less advanced than yarn bear a lower duty. 

Q. I wish to talk with you a little about the framework of Sched- 
ule K, as it relates to the specific duties applicable to the weight of 
cloths and dress goods manufactured here. Have you ever studied 
the question of whether the multiples of 3 and 4 by which this com- 
pensatory duty on cloth as related to the duties on wools of the first 
class has been calculated for so many years? — A. Yes, I have. 

Q. I would like to know what conclusions you have reached about 
that ? — A. You will find my conclusions in this article " How Much 
Wool to Make a Pound of Cloth ?" No tariff on wool goods should be 
based on a ratio between grease wool and finished cloth. As well 
might one attempt to fix a ratio between iron ore and watch springs. 
No wool manufacturer attempts to estimate the cost of his finished 
fabrics from the cost of * the grease wool. Such a basis would result 
in gross errors and ultimate bankruptcy. In buying grease wool, the 
first considerations are the amount of scoured wool that the grease 
wool will yield and the intrinsic worth of the scoured fiber. About 
twenty years ago I made an extensive test to determine the shrink- 
age in manufacturing all-wool cloth, and the result was that 1.54 
pounds of scoured wool was required for 1 pound of cloth. The 
ratio between the grease wool and the finished cloth varies widely 
because of the difference in the shrinkage of wool in scouring. Dur- 
ing the four years I was making the test referred to I used many 
different lots of wool which varied widely in shrinkage. This varia- 
tion of shrinkage is illustrated by 6 lots of grease wool, which in 
scouring shrunk 76, 69, 62, 47, 35. and 16 per cent, respectively. Cal- 
culating the ratio between these lots of grease wool and the finished 
cloth from the ratio of 1.54 between the scoured wool and the finished 
cloth, we find the following ratios between the grease wool and the fin- 
ished cloth : 6J. 5, 4, 3, 2f , and If. This shows plainly that no single 
ratio can be true of all kinds of wool. 

Q. What do you say, then, of the scheme of fixing these compensa- 
tory duties as this bill does, on the ratio of 4 to 1, and in the lower 
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grades of 3 to 1? How does that work out? — A. It causes great in- 
equalities in the tariff, especially because the ratios named are ap- 
plied not only to goods made of all wool, but to goods made of mix- 
tures of wool and other materials. 

Q. What reason is there for compensating the manufacturer of 
cloth on account of the wool duty, when, in point of fact, little or no 
wool appears in the cloth which he makes? — A. There is, of course, 
no reason for compensating a manufacturer for duties paid on wool 
that is not used in the manufacture of the cloth. The 4 to 1 ratio 
between grease wool and cloth is correct only for all wool cloth made 
of wool shrinking 60 to 65 per cent. As a matter of fact, no wool 
shrinking as much as that is imported into the United States. The 
specific duty of 11 or 12 cents a pound on grease wool forces manu- 
facturers to confine their purchases of foreign wool to the light 
shrinking lots. Consequently, the Dingley and Payne bills compen- 
sate the manufacturer for wool duties which he has never paid. The 
defenders of the 4 to 1 ratio sometimes seek to justify it by referring 
to or paraphrasing Senator Aldrich's defense of it twelve years ago. 
Thus one of them recently said to me, " We need compensation at tne 
rate of 4 to 1 because our foreign competitors use these heavy wools. " 
The large amount of grease and dirt m the heavy shrinking wools is 
no advantage to the foreign manufacturer. Wool cloth is made from 
the wool fiber, not from wool grease and dirt. There can be no justi- 
fication for compensating for wool duties that have not been paid. 

Q. I have no purpose to expose any branch of the woolen manufac- 
turing business of this country to injurious foreign competition, nor 
any purpose to take away from the woolgrower a fairly advan- 
tageous protective tariff; but I have been wondering whether a more 
equitable basis for the assessment of compensatory duties can not be 
found, and the result of my reflections upon it has led me to prepare 
some amendments to the Senate bill running through the schedules 
of cloths and women's and children's goods, so far as they can be 
made applicable, by which it is proposed to preserve the ratio of 4 
to 1 between grease wool and cloth, and 3 to 1 where that ratio 
appears, and make the compensatory duty applicable, not to the 
weight of the cloth, but to tne weight of the wool contents of the 
cloth, which, I am informed, can be accurately determined by the 
analytical bureau connected with the appraiser's office. Have you 
ever reached a conclusion upon that subject? — A. I have, and was 
going to suggest that very thing to you ; that it is easy to distinguish 
wool from vegetable materials, and that if that were done it would 
go far toward correcting the inequality resulting from the 4 and 
3 to 1 ratios. It, however, would still leave the inequalities result- 
ing from the wide diffrence in the shrinkage of wool in scouring 
and also from the different shrinkages in the conversion of the scoured 
wool into cloth. The shrinkage from the scoured wool to the finished 
cloth is by no means uniform, but varies somewhat on different 
fabrics. 

Q. I have caused several calculations to be made of the effect of 
that change in the law. I find no case in which it appears to increase 
the existing rates of duty, but on the other hand, it materially reduces 
the rates of duty, particularlv upon the ordinary grades consumed by 
the masses of the people botn of woolen cloths and dress goods. It 
eliminates from the woolen schedule rates of duty which are appar- 
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ently inordinately high, rising sometimes to 150 per cent, and brings 
all duties on manufactured woolens substantially below the present 
rates. What effect, in your judgment, would such slight reductions 
as I have indicated have upon the rates from the standpoint of ade- 
quate protection? In other words, what, in your judgment, should 
be the maximum rates provided for the finished products of Schedule 
K? — A. The extremely high rates on wool goods which you mention 
are due largely to the excess of the compensatory duty over the com- 
pensation actually required to cover the duty on the raw material 
consumed in the manufacture of the goods. Such excess is not needed 
to protect the manufacturer, and, consequently, the removal of that 
excess could not injure the manufacturer. The injury to him would 
result from a continuance of this excess due to protection concealed 
in the compensatory duties, as the high rates invite attack on the 
protective system. limiting the compensatory duties to the wool 
contents of the cloth, as you propose, would reduce the excess, and, 
therefore, would be a step in tne right direction. It would, however, 
still leave an excess of compensation due to the use of light shrinking 
wools of which less than 4 pounds is required for 1 pound of cloth 
and to the use of wool substitutes such as noils, waste, shoddy, etc. 
These wool substitutes can not be distinguished from new wool in 
the finished cloth, and, consequently, would be returned as part of 
the wool contents of the cloth, on wliich the 4 to 1 compensatory rate 
would apply* But your plan would reduce the excess of compensa- 
tory duties and could not increase it in any case, and for that reason 
should be adopted if a better and more thorough method is not 
adopted. 

(£ Do you know how we purchase wools in London? — A. They 
are purchased at auctions held every three months. 

Q. I have concluded that these difficulties, although they un- 
doubtedly exist, are not insuperable, and the variations that would 
result from them are as nothing compared with the very great varia- 
tion which exists now between a low duty at one end of tne line and 
the prohibitory dutv at the other. If we apply the specific rate to 
the wool contents of the cloth it will reduce the duties where vegeta- 
ble or other than wool fibers are mixed in it, will it not? — A. It will. 

Q. It can not increase the duties, even if the entire contents of the 
cloth is some form of shoddy and waste, can it? — A. No, sir. The 
chemical test, which we are now discussing, will not affect mixtures 
of shoddy. It will report them as wool. 

Q. But an article composed altogether of shoddy would, under such 
circumstances, bear the same rate of duty that it does now, a duty so 
high as to exclude such an article? — A. Yes. 

Q. Coming now to blankets and flannels, it appears from our books 
that a small amount of blankets is imported, running from an average 
price of 28 cents to over $1 a pound, and bearing rates of duty which 
run from 165 down to 71 per cent for the highest priced. What is the 
reason for maintaining these extraordinary rates upon the cheaper 
varieties of blankets? — A. These rates are caused by the excess of the 
legal compensatory duty over the actual compensatory duty required, 
and, of course, there is no reason for framing a law which shall be 
deceptive in this way. The theoretically sound tariff law would be 
one in which the compensatory rate would be equal to the compen- 
satory rate actually required. "For that reason, I should answer your 
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question by saying that there is no sound reason why the excessively 
high rates should continue. 

Q. What hardship could it work upon the domestic industry if 
this compensatory specific was applied only to the wool contents of 
these blankets? — A. I do not know of any. 

Q. Paragraphs 376 and 377 are applicable to the P&rtly cotton 
fabrics, described as women's and children's dress goods. The first 
paragraph describes articles in which the warp consists entirely of 
vegetable materials. The filling may be either in whole or in part of 
wool. What excuse is there for applyingthe 4 to 1 compensatory 
duty on such goods? — A. There is none. The object of a compensa- 
tory duty is to compensate the manufacturer for the increase in the 
cost of raw material resulting from the duty on wool. To allow 
this 4 to 1 compensatory dutv on the weight of cotton in the cloth 
is a self-evident absurdity. Its effect is to five the manufacturer a 
large amount of concealed protection, which he does not need. Take, 
for example, a sample of cotton-warp cashmere which I have an- 
alyzed. The total duty is equivalent to 108.3 per cent ad valorem, 
consisting under the law of a compensatory duty of 58.3 per cent and 
a protective duty of 5Q per cent. The duty on the wool actually used 
in the goods amounts to only 36.7 per cent, so that the actual protec- 
tion is increased from 50 per cent to 71.6 per cent. 

Q. Do you regard that as an exorbitant duty upon a cloth com- 
posed so nearly of cotton? — A. If. as is generally conceded, the legal 
protective rate of 50 per cent affords sufficient protection, then all 
over that is unnecessary. 

Q. The next section seems to differ from section 376 only in the 
fact that whereas in section 376 the cloth must be at least half cot- 
ton, in section 377 it may be any proportion of cotton desired. Is 
there any good reason for having two schedules applicable to goods 
thus substantially the same? — A. I do not know of any. 

Q. You will notice at the end of both sections a proviso which 
carries the goods mentioned therein when they reach a rate of 4 
ounces to the yard back into the schedule for woolens and worsteds. 
I would like to know if there is anv reason for such an increase in 
the duty on the goods referred to. — A. No reason that I can see other 
than that the fiumers of the law wanted to have 376 and 377 apply 
only to the very light goods, and all other classified as cloths. 

Q. Is there any reason in the present state of the trade to suggest 
that these rates can not be reduced without injury to the business? — 
A. Nothing but good can result from the elimination of unnecessary 
protection from the tariff law. The excess carries with it a danger 
to true protection. Here, for example, is a cotton-warp cloth weigh- 
ing more than 4 ounces per square yard. The tariff law provides for 
a protective rate at 50 per cent and a so-called compensatory rate of 
73.7 per cent, making a total duty of 123.7 per cent. As a matter of 
fact, the manufacturer required only 19.9 per cent to compensate him 
for the duty on the raw wool. As a result the actual protection is 
103.8 per cent instead of the 50 per cent named in the bill. If, as is 
generally admitted, 50 per cent is ample for protection, the total duty 
can be reduced from 123.7 per cent to 69.9 per cent without depriving 
the manufacturer of the adequate protection of 50 per cent 

Q. Would it injure the manufacturer if he desired such an article 
transferred to the wool and worsted classification to find there that 
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the usual specific compensatory duty had fajlen to the basis of the 
wool contained in the goods?— A. It would not, provided the pro- 
tective ad valorem rate was ample, and the general opinion is that 
60 r>er cent is ample. 

Q. I omitted in asking you these questions to inquire whether these 
yarns out of which finished cloth is made are ever adulterated with 
cotton or cheaper materials? — A. Worsteds are adulterated by mix- 
ing worsted yarn with yarn made of cotton and other inferior ma- 
terials in the cloth. Carded woolen yarn may be adulterated by 
mixing wool with cotton and other inferior fibers in the yarn. The 
adulteration of worsted is illustrated by this sample of cotton worsted 
A220, which consists chiefly of cotton yarn along with a small pro- 
portion of worsted yarn. The 4 to 1 compensatory rate applies under 
the Dingley law to both cotton and worsted. As a result, the total 
Dingley duty is equal to 127 per cent ad valorem, of which 77 per 
cent is the compensatory duty and 50 per cent the protective. Ajb a 
matter of fact, the manufacturer needed but 6.8 per cent to com- 
pensate him for the duty on the wool required for the small amount 
of worsted in the cloth. Thus the actual protective duty is 120.2 per 
cent instead of the nominal 50 per cent. Removing the concealed 
protection would reduce the total duty from 127 per cent to 56.8 
per cent without touching the protection of 50 per cent under the law. 

The adulteration of cloth by mixing wool and other fibers in the 
raw stock is illustrated by this cotton warp beaver, E382. The 
carded woolen yarn is made of a mixture of wool, raw cotton, and 
shoddy. The 4 to 1 compensatory rate is applied to all of these 
materials, and the total duty, 152.7 per cent, consists of a compensa- 
tory rate of 102.7 per cent and a protective rate of 50 per cent. Ow- 
ing to the comparatively small amount of pure wool in the cloth, the 
compensatory duty actually required to cover the duty on the wool is 
only 23.6 per cent instead of 102.7 per cent As a result, the actual 
protection is 129.1 per cent instead of the nominal 50 per cent. If 
the unnecessary protection concealed by the 4 to 1 compensatory 
rate were removed the total duty would drop from 152.7 per cent to 
73.6 per cent 

Q. I have been studying whether the compensatory duty proposed 
in the Senate bill for yarns ought not to follow the same principle 
of being made applicable to the wool that is contained in them. — 
A. The same principle applies. It would be a step in the right 
direction. 

Q. The Dingley rates you have named are a little high. — A. Yes; 
thev are excessive, unnecessary, and a danger to true protection. 

Q. I wish you would state a little more fully what is the state 
of business in the carded woolen industrv throughout the country, 
so far as your information extends. — A. T^he industry is adapted for 
being economically carried on in small establishments, and aoes not 
require as much capital, either fixed or active, as is required in the 
worsted business. For that reason it is a more inviting field for small 
manufacturers of moderate means. It follows that the carded woolen 
industry is the natural antidote for the evils that result from the 
growth of large combinations in other branches of the industry. 

Q. These woolen mills which you think have suffered under the 
Dingley schedules are scattered very widely throughout the coun- 
try? — A. Far more widely than the worsted mills, although there is 
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considerable concentration of them in New England and around 
Philadelphia. 

Q. What attitude do these carded woolen people take toward the 
proposition to continue the rates under the Dingley law? — A. Their 
attitude is that they do not want to rip things wide open by any 
radical upsetting of the protective system. They concede the right 
of the wool grower to ample protection, as they claim it for them- 
selves, but they ask that the duty on the raw material of wool manu- 
facturing shall be made uniform for all branches of the business, 
their own as well as worsted spinning. I do not think they have 
expressed any opinion generally regarding the duty on goods. There 
have been individual cases where carded wool manufacturers have 
conceded that the excessively high rates on goods could be reduced 
without injury. 

Q. What sort of man is Mr. Moir who appeared before the House 
committee? — A. He is a very successful carded woolen manufacturer, 
who in 1882 started a five-set mill in the manufacture of woolen goods 
at Marcellus, N. Y. He has developed the business until now he 
operates twenty sets, and is generally considered to be an exceptionally 
skillful manufacture*. 

Q. Is there any reason why the worsted people should have a 
larger aggregate protection than the carded wool people — a combined 
duty higher in the aggregate than the carded woolen people? — A. 
I do not think so. The tariff law gives protection in the form of an 
ad valorem duty, so that it adjusts itself automatically to any increase 
in values resulting from increased cost of production. 

Q. Is there any reason for our going back to the McKinley law 
which would not apply to going back to earlier years ; that is to say, 
had any changes occurred in any branch of the woolen business be- 
tween 1889 and 1890 which would make the latter year the more 
desirable basis than the previous one for the calculation of this wool 
duty? — A. I do not know of any. Business conditions were uniform 
during the period named. 

Q. So that rates on which Senator Allison and Senator Aldrich 
united in 1888 as being just and fair to all parties concerned would 
be likely to be as applicable to our present conditions as the undis- 
turbed rates of the McKinley Act ? — A. I would put it this way : If 
their judgment was sound in 1888, the bill which they framed then 
would be equally well adapted for 1890. 
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61st Congress, ) 
1st Session. ) 



SENATE. 



(Document 
\ No. 45. 



TARIFF SCHEDULES. 



Mr. Monet presented the following 

BTATBHBNT OF THE LABOR COST AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS XJKDBR 
BACH SCHEDULE AND THE TOTAL OF ALL SCHEDULES OF THE 
SENATE BILL AND COST OF INDIRECT TAXATION. 



Mat 14, 1909.— Ordered to be printed. 



Average labor cost of production of all articles under each schedule and 
the total of aU schedules of the Senate bill. 



Bchedole- 



Total 



Total valoe of prod- 



Percent. 



A — Chemicals 

B— Earths and glass 

0— Metals 

D— Wood 

E— Sugar 

F— Tobacco 

— Agricultural products. . . 

H— Spirits, etc 

I— Cotton 

J— Flax and Hemp 

K— Wool 

L-Silk 

M— Pulp, paper 

N — Sundries 

Total of all schedules 



$56,796,143 
154,652,713 
652, 109, 633 
378,461,021 

23, 536, 189 

62,640,303 
100,839,004 

43, 934, 676 
217,955,322 

27, 223, 574 
135,069,063 

26,767,948 
123,903,633 
273,959,320 



1767,401,417 
420,944,049 

3,130,253,195 

1,393,489,978 
413,333,428 
331, 117, 681 

2,194,833,894 
474,487,379 

1,014,094,237 
185,094,092 
767,210,990 
133,288,072 
548,957,239 

1,495,686,437 



7.4 
36.7 
20.8 
27.1 

5.7 
18.9 

4.6 

9.3 
21.5 
14.7 
17.6 
20.1 
22.6 
18.3 



2,277,848,537 



13,270,192,088 



17.16 



Note. — In the above there is no cumulative cost of labor, as it covers all the labor, 
in one schedule or another, that goes to the production of the finished or manufac- 
tured article. 

Cost of indirect taxation. 





PRICE OF SUGAR (GRANULATED). 






Tear. 


London. 


New York. 


Difference. 


1906 


Centi. 
2.47 
3.17 


Centi. 
4.52 
5.20 


Cents. 
2.05 


1905 


2.03 
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2 TARIFF SOHEDUUtt. 

2,993,970 tons of sugar consumed in the United States in 1907, at 1.95 

cents per pound $130,777,00172 

Duty collected by the United States 00,135,18100 

Cost to the people above the revenue collected by the Govern- 
ment 70,641,821.72 

HO IRON. Per ton. 

United States $17.75 

United States duty 4.00 

United States price, less duty 13. 75 

Germany 11.21 

France 11.25 

Belgium , 11.75 

England 1L00 

United States production of pig iron, 1907, 25,781,361 tons; duty, $4 per ton; tax on 
consumer, $103,125,444; government revenue, 1907, $1,466,825. 

BILLETS, STEEL. Per ton. 

United States $24.71 

United States duty 6.72 

United States value, less duty 17. 99 

Germany 14.88 

France 15.00 

Belgium 15.50 

England 15.14 

United States production, 1906, 23,398,136 tons; duty, $6.72 per ton; tax on con- 
sumers, $157,235,474; government revenue, 1906, $590,663. 

rails, steel. Per ton. 

United States $25.41 

United States duty 7. 84 

United States price, less duty 17. 57 

Germany 17.84 

France 17.99 

Belgium 18.59 

England 18. 14 

Average of above — Europe 18. 14 

United States price 25.41 

Difference 7. 27 

United States production of steel rails, 1907, 3,977,872 tons; difference in price, 
home and abroad, $7.27; tax on consumer, $28,919,129; government revenue, 1907, 
$30,670. 

NAILS. Per ton. 

United States $47.13 

United States duty 11.20 

United States price , less duty 35. 93 

Germany 33. 60 

France 34.60 

Belgium 33.00 

United States production, wire nails, 1906, 512,800 tons; United States duty, $11.20 
per ton; tax on consumer, $5,743,360; government revenue, 1907, $91; cost to the peo- 
ple for each dollar collected by the Government, $63,114.85, 
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TARIFF SCHEDULES. 

RESUME. 



Sugar 

Pig iron 

Steel billets, etc 

Steel rails 

Nails, wire 



United 8tatee reve- 



$60, 135, 181. 00 

1,466,825.00 

590,663.00 

30, 67a 00 

91.00 



People pay addi- 
tional. 



$70,641,821.00 

103,125,444.00 

157,235,474.00 

28,919,129.00 

5,743,360.00 



Cost to the 
people for 
each $1 tax 
collected by 
the Govern- 
ment 



$2.17 

71.23 

267.05 

943.91 

63, 114. 85 



Authority for sugar quotations, Willett A Gray, of New York. 

Authority for iron and steel items, a sworn statement containing a table showing 
prices here and abroad, submitted to the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
by Mr. Gary, of the trust. 

The prices given above include freight to the seaboard, and in every case show 
that, without the so-called "protective" duty, the American people could get the 
article at a price lower, at least by the amount of this duty, than they are now forced 
to pay. 

The United States Census of Manufactures for 1905 gives as the value of the output 
of the sugar-refining industry ,$277,285,449; and the labor cost, for wages, $7,575,650; 
and for salaries, $2,156,679. This means that the total labor cost of the industry was 
3.5per cent of the value, or $9,732 ; 329 for labor, and $130,777,002 to protect this labor. 

Tne same census report for the iron and steel industry, covering blast furnaces and 
steel works and rolling mills, gives a total labor cost, including salaries and wages, of 
$162,177,898, and a total production valued at $905,787,733. That meant that the 
labor cost was 16.8 per cent. 
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61st Congress, ) SENATE. j Document 

1st Session. \ ( No. 46. 



VIEWS OF THE LATE EDWARD ATKINSON. 



Mr. Culberson presented the following 

ARTICLE BY THE LATE EDWARD ATKINSON ON OCCUPATIONS IN 
THEIR RELATION TO THE TARIFF, PUBLISHED IN THE QUAR- 
TERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS FOR FEBRUARY, 1903. 



Mat 15, 1909.-— Ordered to be printed* 



Persons occupied for gain in the United States, according to the 
census of 1900, classified approximately according to their 
relation to duties upon foreign imports. 

The census of 1900, when compared with the census of 1880, dis- 
closes some important variations in the pursuits of the people. It 
shows a very large gain both in the aggregate and also in the relative 
numbers " occupied for gain" in the field, the forest, the furnace, 
and the factory alike. Some changes in the methods of enumeration 
are stated, which account in small part for these variations; but, 
after making allowance for these variations, the figures disclose a 
large reduction in the number of persons occupied in agriculture, 
coupled with a great increase in product This reduction may surely 
be attributed to more complete application of machinery to the culti- 
vation of the soil and to much greater intelligence applied to farm- 
ing, higher wages or earnings being the consequence or result of the 
increasing production and lessening cost. 

The figures disclose a large proportionate increase in the number 
of persons, especially of women, occupied in trade and transportation. 
This change is due to the greater volume of products to be distributed. 
The figures of the number of shops for distribution also disclose 
an increasing number of small shops under individual management 
The figures also disclose a moderate increase in the number of persons 
occupied in manufactures, in the mechanic arts, and in mining, 
coupled with a greater proportionate increase in the products, again 
showing a larger product per hand, higher wages, and lessening cost 
There are also a larger number of small worksnops under individual 
management, in ratio to population, than ever betore. 

The proportion occupied in professional, personal, and domestic 
service remains the same, within a very small fraction. The figures 
also disclose an increasing proportion of persons occupied in agricul- 
ture! manufactures, and mining, who depend upon exports for the 
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2 VIEWS OP THE LATE EDWAKD ATKINSON. 

disposal of the excess of their products after fully meeting domestic 
consumption, which excess, under existing conditions, can only be 
disposed of for export. 

Whether -by means of protection or in spite of it (now a purely 
academic question), have we not reached a point in our industrial 
condition when it may have become a more important problem how 
to keep the door open for our exports to foreign countries than how 
to close the door to foreign imports? The competition of low-priced 
or " pauper labor " no longer excites alarm, in view of the fact that 
foreign states are making an effort to meet the competition of the 
" cheap labor " of the United States. 

It is now an accepted truth, axiom^ or principle in economic science 
that, in all arts to which modern science, invention, and mechanism 
can oe applied, the highest rates of wages or earnings are recovered 
or derived from the sale of products made at the lowest cost of labor 
computed by the unit of product, either by the bushel, the pound, the 
ton, or the yard. 

In the subsequent analysis of the occupations of the working force 
of 1900, numbering a fraction over 29,000,000 persons, the writer 
has found it impossible to set apart 1,000,000 persons wnose present 
work would be seriouslv affected in an adverse way, even if free trade 
were suddenly adopted— a change which no one proposes and which 
very few would advocate. In his own judgment there are not two- 
thirds that number of persons whose work would be adversely 
affected, but he has added another third lest he should be charged 
with a personal bias due to his own point of view. 

A true method of revenue reform might be, first, to remove all 
duties on crude and partly manufactured materials, with a cor- 
responding reduction in rates on finished products in which they are 
component materials. Then, bearing in mind that under normal 
conditions of peace the revenue from liquors and tobacco, domestic 
and foreign, covers the cost of civil government, including army and 
navy on a peace basis, other duties may be removed gradually year by 
year with the falling in of pensions. 

With this introduction the subsequent tables are submitted for crit- 
icism and correction,^ any errors can be found. The judgment of 
economic students will doubtless vary in some measure in setting 
apart the relative number of persons who now depend in part upon 
protective duties ; but the writer doubts if anvone whose sole purpose 
is to elicit the truth and the facts, of which these figures are symbols, 
can make any considerable change in the relative proportions sub- 
mitted in the subsequent tables. When the facts become established, 
the dread of business depression predicted if any complete revision 
of the duties upon imports is undertaken may be wholly removed. 

Can it be assumed that an abatement of the duties on fish, potatoes* 
coal, cord wood, hay, scrap iron, and steel, or upon the iron ores oi 
Canada and Cuba, can cause business depression among the con- 
sumers, who would thus be supplied with a greater abundance of 
crude materials and food than ever before? Can it be assumed that 
the removal of the taxes upon Canadian lumber or upon the beef 
cattle of Canada and Mexico will cause business depression among 
the farmers of the West, who would thus be supplied with a greater 
abundance at a lessened cost of building and fencing material and 
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VIEWS OP THE LATE EDWARD ATKINSON. 3 

of stock cattle to be fattened and Jini-Iud on their grain crops? Can 
it be assumed that, even if the total abatement of duties on sugar 
could be carried with due regard to present revenue, it would cause 
business depression ? If free sugar were assured, the dairy farmers 
and fruit growers would be enabled to make an immense increase in 
their product of condensed milk and of jellies, jams, and preserves. 
Can it be assumed that the free admission of wool would cause busi- 
ness depression, even if the duties on woolen and worsted fabrics 
were correspondingly lessened to a revenue basis? 

In this compilation I have made use of the condensed table of occu- 
pations given m the introduction to Census Volume II on Population, 
in which volume more elaborate statements may be found. 

In the graphical table I have indicated in the shaded portions the 
numbers subject to foreign competition even in part; in the white 
sections, the proportions wholly or substantially free. In the section 
of agriculture, I have indicated above' the dotted line the proportion 
devoted to home consumption, and below the dotted line the pro- 
portion exported on the average of recent years. 

In one respect the figures of the imports and exports of this country 
do not mean the same thing as those of European countries. We 
export our surplus products; their imports consist of food, fibers, 
and fabrics necessary to their subsistence and to the conduct of their 
manufactures. Except when due to a short crop, as in the last year, 
a falling off in our exports of an increasing product merely stands 
for an increased home consumption. An increased home consump- 
tion and an increasing import, especially of the materials used in 
domestic manufactures, which is so conspicuous at the present date, 
indicates progress, and not retrogression of our domestic industry 
and consumption. 
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VIEWS OP THE LATE EDWARD ATKINSON. 



1. AGRICULTURE. 

10,381,765. 

(a) Subject to foreign competition 200,000 

Free from foreign competition 10,181,705 



Average proportion of the products of agriculture exported in 
recent years. 



2. PROFESSIONAL 8ERVICES, 1,258,739. Free of foreign competition. 



3. 



DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE. 

5,580,657. 

Free from foreign competition. 



TRADES AND TRANSPORTATION. 

4,766,964. 

Free from foreign competition. 



II 



in 



5. MANUFACTURES, MECHANIC ARTS, 

AND MINING. 

Subject to urgent foreign competition, II 400,000 

Subject in part to urgent foreign competition, III ... 400,000 

Free of foreign competition 6,285,092 

Total 7,085,992 



The so-called balance of trade expressed in terms of money is fal- 
lacious and misleading. When we export our surplus which we can 
not consume, and receive in exchange the articles of necessity, com- 
fort, and luxury which we want, the larger the excess of imports over 
exports, the greater proof of our own profit. 

In order to enable anyone to decide what course to take in this 
matter, the following analysis of the occupations of the persons who 
were occupied for gain in the census year are now presented. This 
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census is the most complete ever taken. The same enumerators who 
counted the population also made the classification by occupations. 
It is stated that in each census many persons have classed themselves 
as laborers and are listed under the head of " Personal service " who 
are occupied in farm labor during some part of each year. The same 
qualification was made by Superintendent Walker in 1880. This 
variation does not therefore affect the general conclusion. 

Attention is first called to the general classification under the cen- 
sus of 1900: 

Population 76, 808, 387 

" Occupied for gain," 1. e., working for wages or profit in 
money: 

Males 23, 754, 205 

Females 5, 319, 912 

29, 074, 117 

One in each 2.61 of the whole number. In 1880 the proportion occupied for 
gain was 1 in each 2.93. 

Occupations as classified in the census under general or collective 
titles: 

Agricultural pursuits 10,381,765 

Professional service 1, 258, 739 

Domestic and personal service 5,580,657 

Trade and transportation 4, 766, 964 

Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 7,085,992 

Total 29, 074, 117 

Males 23, 754, 205 

Females 5, 319, 912 

29, 074, 117 

Each of these general classes must be subject to a second analysis, 
in order to separate those who are not exposed to competition from 
the import of products from other countries from those who are. 

¥ur this purpose three lists are submitted : 

I. Persons occupied for gain who would be free from the compe- 
tition of an import from a foreign country (omitting Canada) if 
there were no duty on imports of any kind. 

II. Persons occupied for gain of whom a very small number may 
be subject to foreign competition, but the price of whose product 
depends in large measure upon the demand for export; also including 
persons occupied for gain who are now subject to, but who would be 
practically free from, foreign competition if the materials of foreign 
origin wtuch enter into their processes were free of duty. 

flL Persons occupied for gain who would be subject to severe 
fordgn competition if all duties on imports were suddenly removed. 

(Canada is omitted because we now sell to Canada nearly double 
the value of products of agriculture, mines, and factories that we 
import from her.) 

it is not held that these divisions have been or can be exactly made, 
but the variations are so small as to make the margin of error a 
negligible quantity. 

In dealing with agriculture, I have put into Class III of persons 
subject to foreign competition such number of persons as would cor- 
respond to the relative valuation of products of the farm which may 
be imported, as compared with the valuation of the crops of which 
products of like kind can not be imported in any quantity. Many 
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of these crops depend on the export of our surplus in establishing 
the price of the whole. 

In the census of agriculture the total value of all farm products 
at the farms is computed at $4,739,118,752, divided among 5,739,657 
farms, at an average of $826 per farm. Reasons are given why this 
is a slight underestimate, and that the value of all farm products 
exceeds $5,000,000,000. The number of farm products which may be 
exposed to the competition of an import of like kind is very small. 
The valuation of special crops are: 

Rice $7, 891, 618 

Flaxseed 19, 624, 901 

Tobacco .66, 993, 008 

Hops . 7, 271, 230 

Sugar 24, 584, 469 

Wool 45, 723, 739 

Mohair 267, 864 

162, 866, 809 

To these may be added hides and skins, a few fruits and nuts, and 
some other small items. A small quantity of cotton is imported from 
Egypt; but it is for special use, and supplements rather than com- 
petes with American cotton. 

Adding these items, we reach about $200,000,000 worth subject to 
foreign competition, or only 4 per cent of the whole valuation, while 
$4,800,000 worth rests upon the export of the surplus to fix the price 
of the whole. 

But, even in respect to this $200,000,000 worth, not one-half would 
be seriously affected by an abatement of duties. 

Tobacco must be taken out, because it will always be a prime source 
of revenue both by excise and customs taxes. 

Domestic wool has always been in quickest demand, and has 
brought the highest relative price when duties have been lessened or 
wholly abated after a short period of adjustment to new conditions, 
the reason being that the manufacturers must have free wool in order 
to compete with foreign manufacturers on even terms. 

No hand-cultivated rice can compete with the rice of Louisiana and 
Texas, where the rice grounds harden in the harvest season so as to 
permit the use of harvesting machinery. 

No hops can compete with the hops of the Northwest 

Dealing with persons occupied in agriculture, in the proportion of 
one-half the valuation which may be subjected to foreign competi- 
tion, we get 200,000 persons only out of 10,000,000 subject to compe- 
tition, leaving 9,800,000 free of foreign competition and in large 
measure dependent upon exports. 

With this explanation I now submit the tabulation under the three 
heads previously named. 

CLASS i. 

Persons occupied for gain who are free from the competition of an 
import from a foreign country. 

(We sell to Canada twice the quantity of the products of agricul- 
ture and of manufactures that we import. In ratio to numbers the 
Canadians are now our best foreign customers, and there is little 
opposition to the treaty of reciprocity.) 
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Free of foreign competition. 

Or A/QBIOULTUn OB LISTED XJlfDIB THAT TITLE. 

Farmers, planters, and overseers 5,674,875 

Agricultural laborers 4,410,877 

Gardeners, florists, and nurserymen 61, 788 

Dairy men and women 10, 875 

Other agricultural pursuits 5, 580 

10,168,945 

Lumbermen and raftsmen 72, 020 

Stock raisers, herders, and drovers 84,988 

Turpentine farmers and laborers 24,787 

Wood choppers 86, 075 



10, 881, 765 
Less the number subject to competition removed to Class III 200, 000 



10, 181, 765 

ALSO FREE OF FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

All persons in professional service 1, 258, 739 

All persons in domestic and personal service 5, 580, 657 

All persons in trade and transportation 4, 766, 964 

21, 788, 125 

FREE FROM FOREIGN COMPETITION IN MANUFACTURES AND THE MECHANIC ARTS. 

Persons occupied in building trades 1, 212, 526 

Oil wells and employees 24,626 

Brick and tile makers (with a few exceptions) 49, 933 

Miners and quarrymen (with a few exceptions) 563, 866 

Bakers 79, 188 

Butchers 113,956 

Confectioners (with a few exceptions) 31,194 

Millers 40,548 

Blacksmiths 226,477 

Iron and steel workers (with a few exceptions) 290,611 

Steam boiler makers 33,046 

Stove, furnace, and grate manufacturers 12,473 

Wheelwrights 13,505 

Boot and shoe makers (with a few exceptions) 208,912 

Leather curriers and tanners (with a few exceptions) 42,671 

Bottlers and soda-water manufacturers 10,519 

Cabinetmakers (with a few exceptions) 35,619 

Coopers 37, 200 

Saw and planing mill operatives 161,624 

Other woodworkers 111, 273 

Paper-box makers ^ 21, 098 

Charcoal, coke, and lime burners 14,448 

Model and pattern makers 15,073 

Rubber factory operatives (with a few exceptions) 21, 866 

Upholsterers 30, 821 

Small miscellaneous industries (with a few exceptions) 471,300 

Printers, lithographers, and pressmen (with a few exceptions) :_ 155,147 

Fishermen and oystermen 68, 177 

Less the small number In deep-sea fisheries transferred 
to Class III numbering not over 8, 000 

60, 177 

Engineers and firemen 223, 495 

Less the proportion probably occupied In arts in Classes 
II and III in part or fully subject to foreign 
competition 28, 495 

200,000 
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CLASS n. 

Persons occupied for gain who would be practically free from 
foreign competition if materials of foreign origin used in their 
processes were free of duty. 

Chemicals (other than oil wells and oils) 14, 814 

Glassworkers (subject to a few exceptions) 49,998 

Marble and stone cutters (subject to a few exceptions) 54,400 

Potters (mostly making tiles, drainpipes, etc.) (subject to a few 

exceptions) 16, 140 

Butter and cheese (subject to a few exceptions) 19,241 

Food preparations (subject to a few exceptions) 28,782 

Machinists (subject to a few exceptions) 283,145 

Tool and cutlery makers (subject to a few exceptions) 28, 122 

Wire-workers (subject to a few exceptions) L 18,487 

Harness and saddle (subject to a few exceptions) 40,101 

Trunk and leather case (subject to a few exceptions) 7,051 

Brewers and maltsters (subject to a few exceptions) 20,962 

Distillers and rectifiers (subject to a few exceptions) 3,144 

Brass workers (subject to a few exceptions) 26,760 

Clock and watch makers (subject to a few exceptions) 24, 120 

Gold and silver workers (subject to a few exceptions) 26, 112 

Tin plate and tinware (subject to a few exceptions) 70, 505 

Other metal workers (subject to a few exceptions) 56,602 

Bookbinders (subject to a few exceptions) 80,278 

Engravers (subject to a few exceptions) 11,151 

Paper and pulp mills (subject to a few exceptions) 86,328 

Textile industries : 567, 065 

Less those occupied in the finer and fancy fabrics, say, 
removed to Class III 67, 065 

500,000 

Tailors, seamstresses, milliners, shirt makers, and makers 

of other clothing 907, 466 

Less those who are on the finest articles of fancy and 
fashion 7,466 

900,000 

Engineers and firemen 23,495 

Glove makers 12, 271 

Less removed to Class III 2,271 

10,000 

Broom and brush makers 10,220 

Photographers (with a few exceptions) 26,941 

Tobacco and cigars (with a few exceptions) 131,452 

Manufacturers and officials 243,082 

Less transferred to Class III 3, 082 

240,000 

2,708,411 
Deducting for the few exceptions In fine and fancy cut and plate 
glass; Italian marble; fine and hand-decorated china; Stilton, 
Roquefort, and other fancy cheeses; Scotch marmalade and the 
like ; worsted combers and other machinery in which there is much 
hand work ; fancy cutlery ; English saddles and harnesses of high 
cost; handmade trunks, boots, and shoes; foreign beer and ale of ' 

special brands ; fine wines and liquors ; hand work in brass, copper, 
gold, and silver; a few watches; finely bound and printed books, 
engravings, and photographs; fancy paper; handmade brushes; 
and a few other articles not specifically transferred to Class III, 
estimated in number at 812, 116 

There remains In Class II free of competition 2, 396, 295 
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GLASS UI. 

Subject to foreign competition — 

In agriculture 200, 000 

In deep-sea fisheries 8,000 

Textile operatives 07, 066 

Clothing 7,466 

Glove makers 2, 271 

Manufacturers and officials 3,082 

287,884 
Add from tabulation of Glasses I and II as per previous list of 
exportations 312, 116 

Probable number subject to foreign competition 600, 000 

That number comprises all who, in the judgment of the compiler, 
could be subject to roreign competition of an adverse or urgent kind 
if no duty, even for revenue, were maintained. A moderate duty for 
revenue purposes would incidentally protect them. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Class I. — Persons who can not be subjected to foreign competition, 
but who pay their proportion of duties on imports and of the en- 
hancement of prices brought into effect by protection 26, 077, 822 

Class II. — Persons not subject to foreign competition, whose indus- 
try in many branches would be promoted by the abatement of 
duties on materials of foreign origin used by them 2,396, 295 

Class III. — Persons occupied in arts which would require a readjust- 
ment If all duties were suddenly removed, which no one proposes. 600, 000 

Total 29, 074, 117 

In dealing with Classes I and II, I have used my own experience 
and judgment in putting into Class III such proportion of persons 
occupied (especially in the textile arts) as may make the finer and 
fancy or handmade fabrics which depend mainly on fashion and 
f ancy for their sale. 

I nave also assumed the abatement of duties on wool, hides, drugs, 
dyestuffs, and chemicals, from which about $15,000,000 of revenue are 
now derived. So long as these taxes exist the manufactures of textile 
fabrics, boots, shoes, and leather goods, paper, and many other articles 
are restricted and their exports are much lessened. 

Under Class II, subject only in small part to foreign competition, 
are also listed glass, pottery, chemicals, tools, brewers, clocks, watches, 
gold and silver ware, tailors, milliners, photographers, and machin- 
ery. I have made allowance by exceptions in these arts to the best 
of my judgment. 

In all these arts there is, and probably always will be, an import 
of the fine and f ancy fabrics or of articles chosen for style or fashion, 
all of which are suitable subjects for revenue duties. These imports 
rather set a standard for domestic manufacturers to emulate than 
subject them to competition in the great bulk of their products, which 
are for the use of the millions rather than the millionaires. Tobacco 
will always be subject to revenue duties. Under existing conditions 
there is no justification for duties on machinery, pig iron, copper, 
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10 VIEWS OF THE LATE EDWARD ATKINSON. 

coal, ores, or other metals, which are the materials and tools of our 
domestic industry. We are exporting the highest types of metal- 
lurgy and machinery, while the tax on special machinery of other 
kinds which we import, and upon coal, ores, hay, potatoes, fish, beeves, 
and other necessities are burdens upon industry of the most obnoxious 
kind. 

If anyone takes exception to this division ? and now justifies the 
continuance of a tariff tor " protection with incidental revenue?' let 
him carry over as many as he honestly can from Classes I and II 
into Class III, giving reasons for such changes. I think it will prove 
impossible for any sincere student of the subject to designate 1,000,000 
persons out of the 29,000,000 now occupied for gain, whose industry 
would be seriously or adversely affected, even if all duties on foreign 
products of like kind were at once removed — an act which no one 
proposes. If all duties on materials were removed the number would 
be lessened far below a million. 

On the other hand, there are proportionately in agriculture from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 out of 10,000,000 who rest upon exports for the 
disposal of their surplus products. There are about as many persons 
occupied even in manufacturing and in the mechanic arts only, whose 
products are exported, as there are in all the same arts which are now 
or can be protected by duties on imports. Out of 29,000,000 persons 
occupied for gain, not over 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 are or can be directly 
affected by tariff legislation, either by the obstruction of exports or 
imports in consequence of duties on imports. Twenty-five million 
are engaged in arts necessary to the existence of society and which 
can neither be promoted nor retarded by duteis on imports, except 
so far as the cost of their living is increased by an ill-adjusted or 
injudicious system of taxation. 

I suggest to students a computation of occupations in the lines of 
this study by the use of the census data of occupations and by the 
use of the admirable monographs on all branches of manufacturing. 
The figures do not correspond exactly, because the numbers given in 
the schedules of manufacturing are of persons who were occupied in 
each art at the date of the census, while those given in the tables of 
occupations were of persons numbered according to their own dec- 
laration of their customary occupation. The margin of variation 
proves the close correspondence of the two sets of figures taken by 
two classes of census experts. 

Separate studies of the arts of each State and each city would also 
disclose the relative importance of each art or industry in each sec- 
tion of the country, while the study of the manufactures of each city 
would disclose the assumed benefit of duties on imports and the ad- 
vantages of the remission of duties upon materials of foreign origin 
which are used in domestic industry. 



Brookline, Mass., December, 1902. 



Edwabd Atkinson. 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON TOBACCO. 



LETTER 

FROM 

THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE, 

TRANSMITTING 

A STATEMENT AND INCLOST7BES, IN RESPONSE TO A SENATE 
RESOLUTION OF APRIL 20, 1909, RESPECTING THE DUTIES 
LEVIED AND COLLECTED BY FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS ON IM- 
PORTS OF TOBACCO FROM THE UNITED STATES. 



Mat 18, 1909. — Ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 



To the Senate: 

In compliance with the resolution of the Senate, dated April 20, 
1909, calling upon the Secretary of State for information respecting 
the duties per pound which are levied and collected by foreign gov- 
ernments on imports of tobacco from the United States and respect- 
ing whioh countries prohibit importation thereof, or exercise a govern- 
ment monopoly in the purchase of tobacco from other countries, I 
have the honor to transmit herewith a statement on this subject 
prepared in the Department of State from official data in its files. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Huntington Wilson, 

Acting Secretary. 

Department of State, May 17, 1909. 



List o/tTiclosures. 

1. Statement of import duties on tobacco in foreign countries. 

2. Statement respecting prohibitions and monopolies affecting tobacco in foreign 
countries. 

Daily Consular and Trade Reports (inclosures No. 3 to No. 13 and No. 15): 

3. Tobacco in Austria, by Consul-General Rublee, Vienna, October 29, 1908; 

pages 12-14. 

4. ToDacco in Hungary, by Consul Slocum, Fiume, April 27, 1909; pages 2 and 3. 

5. Tobacco in France, by Consul-General Mason, JParis, April 1, 1909; page 8. 

6. Tobacco in France, by Consul Gaulin, Havre, April 27, 1909; pages 1 and 2. 

7. Tobacco in France, by Consul Gaulin, Havre, August 6, 1908; pages 4 and 5. 
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Daily Consular and Trade Reports, etc. — Continued. 

8. Tobacco in France, by Consul-General Washington, Marseille, April 1, 1909; 

pages 8 and 9. 

9. Tobacco in Italy, by Consul-General de Castro, Rome, August 6, 1908; pages 

5 and 6. 

10. Tobacco in Italy, by Vice-Consul Cutting, Milan, September 24, 1908; pages 

1-6. 

11. Tobacco in Portugal, by Consul-General Ayme*, Lisbon, October 22, 1908; 

pages 11 and 12. 

12. Tobacco in Spain, by Consul Bartleman, Madrid, November 14, 1908; page 8. 

13. Tobacco in Turkey, by Consul-General Ozmun, Constantinople, September 

2, 1908; pages 1 and 2. 

14. Translation of Venezeulan decree of March 20, 1908. 

15. Tobacco in Venezuela, by Consular Agent Brewer, Caracas, February 27, 

1909; page 4. 



[Inclosure 1.] 

Duties per pound imposed in foreign countries on imports of tobacco from the United 

States. 

1. EUROPE. 



Tariff 
No. 



22 



61 



254 



256 
256 



257 



109 



Articles. 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 



Tobacco and tobacco manufactures of all kinds (by special permission only) ... , 
Note.— In addition to the duty the following license tax is to be levied, 
net weight: 

For cigarettes 

For cigars 

For other raw and manufactured tobacco 



BELGIUM. 

Tobacco: 

Tobacco not manufactured— 

Stripped 

Other (Including tobacco stalks and substitutes for tobacco) 

Note.— Foreign unmanufactured tobacco shall be subject to an 
excise duty of $0.0131 per pound. 
Manufactured tobacco- 
Cigars and cigarettes 

Other (Including extract of tobacco, praiss) 

BULGARIA. 

Tobacco: 

(a) In the leaf 

(b) "Tumbcki" (for the narghileh) 

Tobacco, manufactured: 

(a) Cut 

b) Cigarettes 

[eS Cigars 

T) Snuff and chewing tobacco 






DENMARK. 



Tobacco and tobacco substitutes: 

Leaves or stalks (not including those sauced or in rolls or stemmed roll 

tobacco) 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 



Duties per 
pound. 



Other 

FRANCE. 

Tobacco: 

In leaves or stalks— 

For the regie (monopoly) 

For pri vate accoun t 

Manufactured— 

For the regie 

For the personal use of the importer, In a quantity not exceeding 
22.046 pounds per consignee and per annum (see note 1): 

Cigars and cigarettes 

8n tiff and chewing tobacco 

Smoking tobacco: 

Other than Turkish 

Other 

Note 1.— Without right of sale, and subject to obtaining permission from 
the ad ministration and furnishing bond to guarantee payment, by way 
of fine, of a second import duty, should the conditions of the bond not 
be complied with. 



$0.1151 



2.7624 
2.3941 
1.8416 



.0667 
.0481 



.5253 
.1051 



.7004 

2.6088 

2.6088 

.5078 

2.6088 



.0778 
.2674 
.0778 
Plus 30% ad val. 
.0973 



Free. 
Prohibited. 



Free. 



4.3772 
1.3132 



1.3132 
Prohibited. 
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Duties per pound imposed in foreign countries on imports of tobacco from the United 

States — Continued . 

1. EUROPB-Continued. 



Tariff 
No. 






Duties per 
pound. 



220 



40 



30 



237 



669 
660 
661 



664 
666 



206 



21 



GERMANY. 

Tobaoeo in the leaf, unmanufactured, or only fermented or smoke dried; also 

in bunches, bundles, etc 

Manufactured tobacco: 

Tobacco leaves, prepared (wholly or partially stripped, also treated with 

tobacco juice ("sauced"), etc.); waste of manufactured tobacco leaves. . 
Tobacco stems and stalks, whether treated or not with tobacco juice 

(•'sauced"); tobacco sauce, mixed or not with tobacco juice 

Chewing tobacco and snuff: carrots, plugs, and rolls for snuff; smoking 

tobacco in rolls, cut up, etc.; tobacco powder, tobacco dust and waste 

from tobacco manufacture, mixed or not with waste from raw tobacco; 

paper made of stalks or stems of tobacco 1 eaves 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Note.— In addition to the above import duties, special internal taxes are 

levied on cigarettes and cigarette tobacco. 

GREECE. 

Tobacco: 

(a) Of whatsoever origin, in leaves 

(6) Forthenarghileh(toumbeki) 

(ejCut 

id) In rolls, for snuff 

U) In cigars and cigarettes 

Snuff 

Consumption duty on tobacco of all kinds in addition to the above 

Additional duty on imported cigarettes 

ITALY. 

Tobacco: 

(e) In leaves or stalks 

(6) Manufactured 

1. Manila and Habana cigars, imitation Habana cigars, and cigarettes. 

2. Of any other quality 

Note.— A limited quantity of manufactured tobacco for the personal use 

of the importer may be admitted under certain regulations at the above 
rates. 

MONTENEGRO. 

Tobacco 

NETHERLANDS. 

Tobacco, in rolls, leaves, and unflattened ribs 

Tobacco, in flattened ribs , 

Cut, in carrots, snuff, or otherwise 

Cigars 

NORWAY. 

Tobacco: 

Stalks 

Leaves, unmoistened and rolls (carrots) 

Same, moistened 

Note.— Leaves or rolls from which the stalks have been removed shall 
pay an additional 10 per cent. 

Snuff 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Tobacco for smoking or chewing and all other manufactured tobacco 

PORTUGAL. 

Unmanufactured, In leaves or rolls 

Manufactured: 

Cigars 

Other manufactured tobacco, including cut stalks 

ROUMANIA. 

Tobacco in the leaf and prepared tobacco In every form 

Note.— Tobacco can only be imported with special authorization from the 
administration of the monopoly and on payment of the special duties fixed 
by the administration. 

RUSSIA. 

Tobacco: 

1. In the leaf or in bundles of leaves, with or without the stalks; stalks. . . 

2. Cut for smoking; ground for snuff; all kinds of tobacco in rolls, colls, 

and carrots. 

8. Cigars, cut tobacco wrapped in leaves, cigarettes 



SO. 918 

.1943 
.0918 



.1943 
.2915 
.7667 



.4104 
.842 

.7523 
.5472 
.9575 
.5472 
.5472 
.1641 



Prohibited. 

Prohibited. 
3.064 
1.7509 



Monopoly. 



.00128 
.0027 
.0219 
.0729 



.2736 
.2735 
.2735 



.4619 
.7294 



Prohibited. 



2.2045 
2.2045 



Prohibited. 



.4941 



1.6706 
4.112 
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Duties per pound imposed in foreign countries on imports of tobacco from the United 

States — Continued. 



1. BUBOPE-Continued. 



Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



Duties 



►nuesper 
pound. 



39 
146 



8KB VIA. 

Tobacco in leaves and refuse of tobacco 

Tobacco of all kinds , and snuff 



944 
646 



107 
108 

100a 



110 

111 

112 
113 



8PAIN. 

Manufactured tobacco: 

1. Cigars In bulk 

2. Cigars in boxes 

3. Cigarettes 

4. Cut tobacco 

Note.— Cigarettes of cut tobacco wrapped only in tobacco leaf are regarded 

as cigars; while those rolled in paper, even with an outside wrapper of leaf 
tobacco, are regarded as cigarettes. 

The Tobacco Monopoly Company Is alone authorised to clear through 
the customs tobacco destined for private persons, on compliance with the 
formalities prescribed in the royal order of the 3d of March , 1897. The oom- 

Sany will charge by way of commission, and in addition to the monopoly 
uties, 12 per cent on the original value (value at factory) of cigars, and 25 
per cent on the value of cigarettes or cut tobacco proceeding from abroad. 



Tobacco: 

Raw, in the leaf, and stems. 
Manufactured— 

Cigars and cigarettes. .. . 
Other 



SWITZERLAND. 

Waste from the manufacture of tobacco: 

In powder 

Other , 

Leaf tobacco, not manufactured, ribs and stalks 

Note to No. 109a.— Tobacco substitutes, such as beet-root leaves, dried, 
seasoned, etc. 
Manufactured tobacco: 

Carrots and twist for the manufacture of snuff 

Smoking or chewing tobacco, snuff 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 



The duties leviable on the entry of cigars and of chewing tobacco and snuff 
are the following: 

Cigars and chewing tobacco, without discount 

Snuff— 

Of a value of 60.3892 or less per Dound 

Of a value of more than 60.3892 per pound (according to appraise- 
ment) 

Leaf or cut tobacco for smoking, In bladders or in any form (importation 
of tumbeki is granted as an exclusive privilege to a licensed company) . . 

UNITED KINGDOM. 

Manufactured: 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Cavendish or negrohead 

Cavendish or negrohead, manu factured in bond 

Snuff- 
Containing more than 13 pounds of moisture In every 100 pounds 

weight thereof 

Not containing more than 13 pounds of moisture in every 100 pounds 

weight thereof 

Other manufactured tobacco 

TJnmanu factured : 

If stemmed or stripped- 
Containing 10 pounds or more of moisture in every 100 pounds weight 

thereof 

Containing less than 10 pounds of moisture in every 100 pounds weight 

thereof 

Unstemmed— 

Containing 10 pounds or more of moisture in every 100 pounds weight 

thereof 

Containing less than 10 pounds of moisture in every 100 pounds weight 

thereof 

Note.— The minimum weight of packages of tobacco allowed to be im- 

?orted into the United Kingdom Is not less than 80 pounds gross weight, 
'ackages of tobacco must contain tobacco only, and under tobacco are 
included cigars, cigarillos, cigarettes, and snuff. 



State monopoly. 
Do. 



61.6977 
1.4226 
1.4226 
L4226 



.1216 



.4863 
.1459 



.0667 
.0219 
.0219 



.0525 
.0657 
.1751 
.1751 



75%adval. 

.3892 

100%adval. 

Prohibited. 



1.4599 
1.176 
1.0544 
.9327 



.8719 



1.0544 
.9327 



.7401 
.8212 

.7299 
.8111 
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Duties per pound imposed in foreign countries on imports of tobacco from the United 

States—- Continued. 



2. NORTH AMERICA. 



Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



Duties 
pount 



r 



142 
143 



144 
145 



143 



119 

120 
121 

176 
177 
178 
179 
180 



BERMUDA. 

Cigars ; 

Cigarettes 

Snuff 

Tobacco (manufactured) other than cigars or cigarettes 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) stemmed 

Tobacco (unmanufactured) unstemmed 

CANADA. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, for excise purposes, under conditions of inland 
revenue act *. 

Cigars and cigarettes, the weight of cigars to include bands and ribbons, and 
the weight of cigarettes to include the paper covering 

Cut tobacco 

Manufactured tobacco, n. o. p., and snuff 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Tobacco, vis: 

Manufactured tobacco 

Leaf, stripped or partly manufactured 

Leaf and stems 

Stems for manufacturing snuff 

Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Snuff 

MEXICO. 

Virginia leaf tobacco net weight. 

Leaf tobacco: 

filler, not specially mentioned do..., 

Wrapper, not specially mentioned do..., 

Tobacco: 

In cakes, for chewing legal weight. , 

Sifted or cut In shreds for cigarettes do..., 

In powder or snuff do..., 

Cigarettes of tobacco do... 

Cigars net weight. 

ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON. 

Tobacco, in the leaf 

Smoking and chewing tobacco and snuff 

Cigars and cigarettes 



$0.8083 
and 10% ad val. 

.8083 
and 10% ad val. 

.1825 

.2433 
and 10% ad val. 

.2433 
and 10% ad val. 

.1825 
and 10% ad val. 



Free. 
3.00 
26% ad val. 
.55 
.50 



.3346 

6% ad val. 

.4056 

5% ad val. 

.4056 

.00507 

$10. 14 per M. 

20% ad val. 

$6. 064 per M. 

80% ad vaL 

.5070 



.1242 

.1807 
.5647 

.3840 
.384 
.7454 
.497 
1.7394 



.0657 
.0657 
.2189 



8. CENTRAL AMERICA. 



14 

1706 
1707 
1876 
1886 
1887 



COSTA BTCA. 

Tobacco manufactured, vis, cigars, cigarettes, snuff, and cut tobacco 

The importation of cigarettes, cigars, snuff, and tobacco, cut or otherwise 
manufactured, shall form a monopoly. 
Leaf and "istepeque" tobacco may be imported Into the country on payment 
of a duty of 

GUATEMALA. 

Note.— Fifty per cent of the duty is payable in American gold and 50 
per cent In Guatemalan paper currency. 

Duties figured on this Dasls work out as follows: 

Tobacco, raw 

The following is the proportion payable in gold: 

Cigars , 

Cigarettes, paper or leaf 

Snuff 

Tobacco, chewing , 

Tobacco, smoking, for pipes , 



$0.4640 



.3691 



Prohibited 

1.4742 
1.4742 
1.4742 
1.4742 
1.4742 
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S. CENTRAL AMERICA-Continued. 



Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



Duties per 
pound. 



1706 
1707 
1875 
1886 
1887 

1706 
1707 
1875 
1886 
1887 



1313 
1444 
1445 
1446 
1447 
1448 



217 
890 
391 



416 
417 
418 

416 
417 
418 

416 
417 
418 

416 
417 
418 

416 
417 
418 



Guatemala— continued. 

The following Is the proportion payable In Guatemalan paper currency, based 
on the present market value: 

Cigars 

Cigarettes, paper or leaf 

Snuff , 

Tobacco, chewing , 

Tobacco, smoking, for pipes , 

The following are the totals of both the above amounts: 

Cigars 

Cigarettes, paper or leaf , 

Snuff 

Tobacco, chewing 

Tobacco, smoking, for pipes , 

The amounts payable In American gold are fixed, whereas the amounts 
payable in Guatemalan paper currency are fluctuating. 

HONDURAS. 

Snuff 

Tobacco, raw 

Cigarettes 

Cigars , 

Tobacco, cut 

Tobacco, chewing 

NICARAGUA. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured , 

Cut tobacco for the pipe or cigarettes 

Cigars, cigarettes, plug tobacco, and snuff , 

PANAMA. 

Tobacco, raw or pressed Into cakes In order to be manufactured, smoking or 

chewing tobacco 

Tobacco manufactured into cigars, cut or chopped tobacco , 

Cigarettes 

Note.— The collection of duties upon tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes shall 
be put into effect upon the goods as they are sold; that Is to say, with the 
boxes or packages containing them, and excluding from the Impost the 
larger boxes or packings which contain the former smaller ones. 

SALVADOR. 

The duties now payable amount to 83 per cent of the nominal tariff rates, 
of which 37 per cent is payable in cold and 46 per cent In silver. The silver 
peso is now worth about $0,375. while the gold peso Is equivalent to $1. A 
surtax of 6 pesos gold per 100 kuos Is to be added to the duty. 
The Items are as follows: 
Leaf tobacco. 

Tobacco In any other form not mentioned. 
Tobacco manufactured into cigars or cigarettes. 

The following is the proportion of duty payable in silver (fluctuating): 



•0.0867 
.0867 
.0867 
.0867 
.0867 

1.5609 
1.5609 
1.5609 
1.5609 
1.5609 



.3403 
.3403 
.3403 
.3403 
.3403 
.8403 



.9073 
.9073 
L8144 



.3368 
.6804 
.4536 



The following is the proportion of duty payable in gold (fixed): 



The following Is the surtax mentioned above, payable in gold (fixed): 
The following Is the total amount of duty and surtax payable: 



.0391 
.1174 
.2347 

.0839 
.2517 
.5035 

.0272 
.0272 
.0272 

.1502 
.39(i3 
.7654 
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IMPOST DUTIES ON TOBACCO. , 

Duties per pound imposed in foreign countries on imports of tobacco from the United 

States — Continued . 

4. WEST INDIES. 



Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



Duties per 
pound. 



317 



1332 



607 
608 



1637 
1638 



61 



64 



CUBA. 

Tobacco: 

(a) In cakes, so-called "breva," or in carrots, N. W 

(b) In powder or snuff, or otherwise manufactured, N. W 

U) Leaf tobacco, stemmed or unslemmed, whether wrapper or filler, N. W , 
(o) Cigars, cigarettes, cheroots of all kinds 

Paper cigars and cigarettes, including wrappers, shall be subject to the 
same duties as cigars. 

HAITI. 

Tobacco of all kinds 

SANTO DOMINGO. 

Cigarettes, with straw or paper covers 

Cigars in all forms and kinds 

Tobacco, leaf , 

Tobacco, chewing , 

Tobacco in powder, snuff , 

The above figures are based upon the unit of the American gold dollar, 
and are payable 70 per cent Ln American gold coin and 30 per cent In 
Dominican coins at the rate of 15 Dominican coin for $1 American (Amer- 
ican currency of any kind is received in payment of all dues). 

British West Indies. 

antioua. 
Tobacco: 
Cigars— 

If of less value or cost than $1.46 per 100 

If of $1.46 per 100 or over that value or cost 

Cigarettes 

Tobacco, manufactured, including snuff 

Tobacco, leaf— 

If imported ln packages containing not less than 500 pounds 

If imported in packages containing less than 500 pounds 

BAHAMAS. 

Cigars , 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured, other than fine cut 

Manufactured, fine cut 

BARBADOS. 

Tobacco: 

Cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes 

Snuff 

O ther manufactured tobacco 

Other manufactured tobacco if in outer packages of less than 80 pounds 

net weight each 1 

Leaf 

Leaf, if in outer packages of less than 50 pounds net weight each 

In addition to the above duty these articles are subject to an additional 
20 per cent of the duty, which is as follows: 

The total actual duty is ias follows:"""** 
V 



$0.0476 

.12 

5.00 

4.50 

and25%advaJ 



.0966 



$0,738 per 26 
packs. 

$22.14 per 1,000. 
.1466 
.0728 
.7278 



.7290 
L2166 

.8111 
.8111 

.2433 
.6480 



1.0139 per 100 

.0608 

.1217 

40%adval. 



$1.2166 
.2433 
.366 



.2433 
.366 



.2433 

.0487 

.073 

.0073 

.0487 

.073 

L4599 
.2920 
.4380 
.5839 
.2920 
.4380 
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Duties per 
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18 



DOMINICA. 

Tobacco: 

Cigars— 

Except those known as ''Long Toms" 

Long Toms 

Cigarettes 

Leaf- 
In on tor packages containing less than 500 pounds . 
In other packages 

Manufactured, Including snuff 



$1.2166 
.365 



.4866 
.1825 



Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured . , 

Manufactured 

Long cigars 

Other cigars 

Cigarettes 



GRENADA. 



JAMAICA. 

Tobacco: 

Cigars 

Cigarettes or snuff (the weight of the cigarette to include the paper cover- 

i^A::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Manufactured, Including Cavendish , 



.1825 
.4866 
.2433 
1.4599 per 100. 
L2166 



1.2166 



MONTSEBBAT. 

Tobacco: 

Leaf tobacco, If imported in packages containing not less than 500 pounds 

Leaf, if imported In packages containing less than 5C0 pounds , 

Manufactured tobacco, including snuff 

Cigars, if over the value or cost of $1 .46 per 100 

Cigars, if of or under the value or cost of $1.46 per 1C0 

Cigarettes 



ST. CHRISTOPHIB-NEVIS. 

Cigars: 

If over the value or cost of $1.46 per 100 

If of or under the value or cost of $1.46 per 100 

Cigarettes 

Tobacco: 

Leaf tobacco, in packages containing not less than 5C0 pounds. 

Leaf tobacco, in packages containing less than 500 pounds 

Manufactured tobacco, including snuff 



Tobacco: 

Cigarettes 

Cigars and snuff 

Other manufactured. 
Unmanufactured 



ST. LUCIA. 



ST. VINCENT. 

Tobacco: 

Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Long cigars, commonly called "Lone Toms". 
Cigars and cigarettes of all other kinds 



TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured 

Cigars and cigarettes 

All other manufactured tobacco 

The importation is prohibited of extracts, essences, or other concentrations 
of tobacco or any admixture of the same, tobacco stalk stripped from the 
leaf, whether manufactured or not. and tobacco-stalk flour, unless such arti- 
cles are mixed with ingredients which render them in the opinion of the col- 
lector of customs unfit for use except for industrial or horticultural purposes. 



Tobacco: 
Cigarettes. 
Cigars 



TUBES AND CAICOS IS] 



ilanBs. 



Manufactured 

Plug or cake, leaf and unmanufactured tobacco. 



.365 
.2433 
.4866 



.2433 
.73 
.8111 
1.2166 
" .73 
.9125 



1.2166 
.6691 
.6691 

.223 

.5272 

.7099 



.9733 

L2166 

.365 



.4866 
.1825 
.2433 
.73 



.3042 
1.2166 
.73 



$0. 6083 per 1,000 
$0. 4866 per 100. 
plus 20% ad 
valorem. 

.1217 
.0406 
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164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 

243 
244 
245 



virgin ISLANDS. 
Tobaooo: 
Cigars — 

Except those known as " Long Toms" , 

Long Toms 

Cigarettes 

Leaf 

Manufactured, including snuff 

Danish West Indies. 

ST. CROIX. 

Cigars: 

No.l 

No. 2 

No.3 

No. 4 

Of a dutiable value of 130 and more per 1 ,000 

Cigarettes 

Tobacco: 

In the leaf • 

Manufactured 

SDuff, in flasks 

ST. THOMAS. 

Tobacco, and tobacco products 

Dutch West Indies. 

CURACAO. 

Tobacco, and tobacco products 

French West Indies. 

guadeloupe. 
Tobacco, all forms , 

MARTINIQUE. 

Tobacco in the leaf 

Smoking tobacco, snuff , 

Chewing tobacco *. , 

Cigars and cigarettes , 

In addition to the foregoing duties, the following consumption tax is 
posed on tobacco of all kinds, per pound, 10.07. 

This would make the total duty payable as follows: 

Tobacco In the leaf , 

Smoking tobacco, snuff. 

Chewing tobacco , 

Cigars and cigarettes 



$0,366 
.2433 
.3T42 
.1217 



$0. 625 per 1,000 
$1.25 per 1,000 
$1. 875 per 1,000 
$3. 125 per 1,000 

12*% ad val. 

12J%adval. 

.015 
.03125 
$0.0625 per flask. 



% ad val. 



3% ad val. 



.2276 



.0875 
.0875 
.2626 
.2626 



.1575 
.1575 
.3326 



5. SOUTH AMERICA. 



303 



304 
305 



306 
307 



309 
310 



311 
312 



ARGENTINA. 

Cigarettes of all kinds 

Cigars, Havana: 

In wrappers or not, in wooden boxes 

In boxes of cardboard 

Cigars of common tobacco (other than Havana): 

In wrappers or not, in wooden boxes containing not more than 100 cigars. 

In boxes of cardboard 

Tobacco stems 

Tobacco juice 

Snuff 

Tobacco, in the leaf or cut: 

Havana 

Of other origin, except Paraguayan 

In addition to the foregoing duties, the following internal taxes, payable 
in the paper currency of the Argentine Republic are also levied on each 
cigar. As the currency fluctuates, these figures can not be considered as 
fixed, but they are converted into United States currency on the basis 
employed by the Government of the Argentine Republic for the redemp- 
tion in gold of its paper currency. 



$0.4377 

.6566 
.9840 

.2626 
.3283 
.0657 
.0875 
.1751 

.3064 
.0963 
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6. SOUTH AMERICA— Continued. 



Tariff 

No. 



Articles. 



Duties per 
pound. 



jlbqentina— continued. 
Cigars in wooden oases: 

Havana, weight per thousand— 

Up to 4.4092 pounds 

Over 4.4092 and up to 8.8184 pounds 

Over 8.8184 and up to 13.2276 pounds 

Over 13.2276 and up to 15.4322 pounds 

Over 15.4322 and up to 19.8414 pounds 

Over 19.8414 and up to 22.046 pounds 

Over 22.046 and up to 26.4552 pounds 

Over 26.4552 and up to 28.6598 pounds 

Over 28.6598 and up to 33.069 pounds 

Over 33.069 and up to 35.2736 pounds 

Over 35.2736 pounds 

Other than Havana, weight per thousand— 

Up to 6.6138 pounds 

Over 6.6138 and up to 12.1253 pounds 

Over 12.1253 and up to 14.3299 pounds 

Over 14.3299 and up to 18.7391 pounds 

Over 18.7391 and up to 22.046 pounds 

Over 22.046 and up to 26.4552 pounds 

Over 26.4552 and up to 30.8644 pounds 

Over 30.8644 and up to 35.2736 pounds 

Over 35.2736 pounds 

Cigars unpacked or in packages other than wooden cases (including packages): 
Havana, weight per thousand— 

Up to 6.6138 pounds 

Over 6.6138 and up to 8.8184 pounds 

Over 8.8184 and up to 11.0230 pounds 

Over 11.023 and up to 13. 2276 pounds 

Over 13.2276 and up to 15.4322 pounds 

Over 15.4322 and up to 17.6368 pounds 

Over 17.6368 and up to 19.8414 pounds 

Over 19.8414 and up to 22.046 pounds 

Over 22.046 and up to 24.2506 pounds 

Over 24.2506 and up to 26.4552 pounds 

Other than Havana, weight per thousand: 

Up to 5.5115 pounds 

Over 5.5115 and up to 8.8184 pounds 

Over 8.8184 and up to 11.023 pounds 

Over 11.023 and up to 13.22761bs 

Over 13.2276 and up to 19.8414 pounds 

Over 19.8414 and up to to 25.3529 pounds 

Over 25 .3529 and up to 26 .4552 pounds .,. 

Italian and other like cigars (including the immediate package)— 
Cavour and similar; weight per thousand: 

Up to 9.9207 pounds 

Over 9.9207 and up to 15.4322 pounds 

Toscon, Charavalles, Brisagos, and cigars with straw (Italian); weight 
per thousand— 

Up to 15.4322 pounds 

Over 15.4322 pounds 

Similar cigars (Swiss and other); weight per thousand: 

Up to 15.4322 pounds 

Over 15.4322 pounds 

Paraguayan cigars (similar to Rabillos): 

Not weighing more than 6.6138 pounds per thousand, in packets of five 
cigars, duty 10.00425 per packet. 
Havana cigars called " viena" (including the immediate package): 

Weighing up to 17.6368 pounds per thousand 

Cigarettes (weight Includes packing); weight per package: 

Up to 0.0572 pound 

Over 0.0572 and up to 0.066 pound 

Over 0. 066 and up to 0. 088 pound 

Over 0.088 and up to 0.132 pound 

Over 0.132 and up to 0.176 pound 

Over 0.176 and up to 0.220 pound 

Over 0.220 pound, duty $0.0297 per 0.055 pound or fraction of 0.055 pound. 
Cigarettes unpacked: 

Cigarettes imported unpacked shall pay the internal revenue duty of 
10.0297 per 0.0528 pound or fraction of 0.0028 pound. 



Duty per cigar. 
^0.017 
.0255 
.0297 
.034 
.0425 
.051 
.0764 
.10616 
.1274 
.1486 
.1698 

.00425 

.0085 

.0127 

.017 

.0255 

.0297 

.034 

.0425 

.051 



.0255 

.0297 

.034 

.0425 

.051 

.0764 

.10015 

.1486 

.1911 

.2128 

.0066 

.0127 

.017 

.0255 

.0297 

.034 

.0425 



.00426 
.0066 



.0085 
.017 



.00425 
.0086 



.017 
Dutp per packet. 
$0.0297 
.0425 
.0637 
.0849 
.10615 
.1274 
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Duties per pound imposed in foreign countries on imports of tobacco from the United 

States — Continued. 

5. SOUTH AMERICA— Continued 



Tariff 
No. 


Articles. 


Duties per 
pound. 




Argentina— continued. 
Manufactured tobacco: 

All twist, plug, chopped, cut orpowdered tobacco shall pay, on Importa- 
tion, the following dunes, Including packages: 

North American and English plug tobacco, ,...., ,.. r , T 


Duty per pound. 
$0 2889 




On English tobaccos— Traveller firand, Player's Navy Cut, Capstan 
Navy Cut. Gallaher's Pioneer Brand, Glasgow Mixture, Log 
Cabin, Viking Navy Cut, May Blossom, Waverley Mixture, Golden 
Magnet, Bond of Union, Ocean Spray, Gold Flake, Honeydew, 
Reindeer, and Richmond Mixture 


.3852 




Powdered English and North American tobacco; cut or chopped Eng- 
lish tobacco, "Carreras," "Craven Mixture," "Hamkeys,' r Guards, 
Sir Phillip Ardath, Army and Navy; cut or powdered French, 
Italian, Dutch, German, Philippine, and Spanish tobacco, and Eng- 
lish and North A me rioan tobaccos, not spec' fled ......,.,.-- T . - „ - * - 


.7704 




Cut or powdered Turkish, Austro-Hungarfan tobacco 


1.5406 


835 


On North American tobacco: "Central Union" and "Idle Hour" — 

BOLIVIA. 

Cigarettes, paper 


.3852 
.6176 


836 


Oigiws (incmoiog boxes) „ r T ¥ T T T - 


.8822 


2640 


Tobacco: 

In the leaf or cut 


.6293 


2660 


For cheering *pd snuff r*.. 


.6176 


115 


BRAZIL. 

The duties on tobacco and tobacco products are payable 50 per cent In gold 
and 50 per cent in paper currency; the gold milrelsis worth 10.546; the 
paper milreis fluctuates, but Is taken here as being worth $0.30. Therefore 
the duties would be as follows: 

Payable in gold (fixed): 
Tobacco- 
Cigars . per 100.. 


6.1152 




Cigarettes 


1.9318 




Leaf tobacco, regardless of origin or quality 


.2972 




Chewing tobacco and the 1 ike 7 7. .... T 


.6935 




Cut or in filaments, for pipes or cigarettes T -.-,-.-- 


.8421 




8nu* '. 7. 7 . . 


1.6841 


115 


Payable in paper (fluctuating): 
Tobacco- 
Cigars per 100.. 


3.360 




Cigarettes 1 


1.0614 




Leaf tobacco, regardless of origin or quality 


.1633 




Chewing tobacco and the like 7 7 * 


.3810 




Cut or in filaments, for pipes or cigarettes 


.4627 




Snuff '....7.7. " 


.9253 


115 


Total of both of the above amounts: 
Tobacco- 
Cigars per 100.. 


9.4752 




Cigarettes t 


2.9932 




Leaf tobacco, regardless of origin or quality 


.4605 




Chewing tobacco and the like 


1.0745 




Cut or in filaments, for pip**s or cigarettes , 


1.3048 




Snuff '....7.7. 71 


2.6094 




In addition to the foregoing tariff rates, the following import consump- 
tion duties are levied: 
Payable in gold (fixed): 
Tobacco: 

Cigars of a value not exceeding $27.30 per 1 ,000 


DuHa per ctgar. 
$0. 001365 




Do., exceeding $27.30, but not exceeding $81.90 per 1,000 


.00273 




Do., exceeding $81.90, but not exceeding 1163.80 per 1,000 

Do., exceeding $163.80 per 1,000 


.00546 
.0273 




Cigarettes 7. 7. . . . .'.per packet of 20 or fraction thereof. . 

lbs. or fraction thereof 


.00683 
.00546 




Do., of foreign origin per 0.055 lbs. or fraction thereof. . 

Snuff per 0.055 lbs. or fraction thereof . . 

Payable in paper (fluctuating): 
Tobacco: 

Clgnra of A ^alne not AXfWAding $27.30 pnr 1,000 T „ TTT ---, m . r ..,.„- 


.01092 
.01688 

.00076 




w Do., exceeding $27.30, but not exceeding $81.90 per 1,000 


.0015 




Do., exceeding $81,90, hut not exceeding $163.80 per 1,000 


.003 




Do ', exceeding $16380 p** 1,000 7. . ?..,.' 


.015 




Cigarettes 7. 7. .... . per packet of 20 or fraction thereof. . 

Tobacco, smoking, out or in filaments, of native production, per 0. 055 
lbs. or fraction thereof. 


.00375 
.003 




Do., of foreign origin per 0.055 lbs. or fraction thereof.. 

Snuff per 0.055 lbs. or fraction thereof.. 


.006 
.009 
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Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



Duties per 
pound. 



619 



520 
£21 



522 
523 



102 
50 



beazil— continued. 

Total of both of the above amounts: 
Tobacco: 

Cigars of a value not exceeding 127.80 per 1 ,000 

Do., exceeding 127.30, but not exceeding 181.90 per 1,000 

Do., exceeding $81.90, but not exceeding $163.80 per 1,000 

Do., exceeding $163.80 per 1,000 .. 

Cigarettes per packet of 20 or fraction thereof. . 

Tobacco, smoking, cut or in filaments, of native production, per 0.055 

lbs. or fraction thereof 

Do., of foreign origin pel" 0.055 lbs. or fraction thereof. . 

Snuff per 0.055 lbs. or fraction thereof. . 

In addition to all the foregoing, an additional tax of not to exceed 2 per cent 
gold is levied on the official valuation of the goods.' 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

Tobacco, in the leaf: 

If in packages containing not less than 400 pounds — 

Losing 25 per cent ofits weight when dried at a temperature of 212° F. 
Losing less than 25 per cent of its weight when dried at the tempera- 
ture aforesaid 

Additional for every 2 per cent of its weight less lost when so dried. 
If in packages containing less than 400 pounds — 

Losing 25 per cent of its weight when dried at a temperature of 212° F. 
Losing less than 25 per cent ofits weight when dried at the temperature 

aforesaid 

Additional for every 2 per cent ofits weight less lost when so dried. . 

Tobacco, manufactured (cigars, cigarettes, and snuff excepted) 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Snuff 



CHILE. 

Cigarettes, including the weight of the packages, with the exception of the 

wooden or metal cases 

Cigars, N. W 

Snuff, N.W 

Tobacco, N. W.: 

In leaves 

Cut 



Duties per cigar. 
$0. 002115 
.00423 
.00646 
.0423 
.01058 

.00846 
.01692 
.02688 



Duties per poumi. 
$0.50 

.50 
.05 

.60 

.60 
.05 
LOO 
1.50 
L50 



1.4901 
.9934 
.8278 

.4305 
.6623 



COLOMBIA. 



Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Tobacco, cut, or any other form not specially provided for. . 



DUTCH GUIANA. 



Cigars and cigarettes 

Snuff 

Tobacco in rolls or In the leaf. . 
Tobacco, cut 



Leaf tobacco 

Tobacco, manufactured 

In addition to the above duties a surtax of 100 per cent is levied, making 
the actual duties as follows: 

Leaf tobacco 

Tobacco, manufactured 



TRENCH GUIANA. 

Tobacco In the leaf 

Smoking and chewing tobacco and snuff 

Cigars and cigarettes 



1.3608 

1.5876 

.6804 



.5470 
.1823 
.1823 
.2279 



.2209 



.4418 
L7672 



.0438 
.1318 
.2189 



PARAQUAT. 



Tobacco in the leaf or cut, black or natural 

(Appendix) Tobacco, prepared (figured in Argentine gold) 
Note.— Articles not specified 



Duties are levied in conformity with an evaluation tariff established 
according to price of goods delivered in warehouse. 



55% ad vaL 

.1094 
35%adval 
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Duties per pound imposed in foreign countries on imports oj tobacco from the United 

States — Continued . 

5. SOUTH AMERICA— Continued. 



Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



Duties per 
pound. 



2053 
2064 
2066 

2066 
2057 
2068 



2053 
2054 
2065 
2066 
2057 



2063 
2064 
2066 

2066 
2067 
2068 



196 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 



196 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 



196 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 



480 
512 
513 



FERT7. 

Tobacco of all kinds, regardless of receptacle: 

From contiguous regions, In leaf, raw, and tn bales 

Of any other origin. In leaf, raw, and in bales 

Of any origin, snuff, chewing, smoking, and manufactured tobacco of all 

kinds, excluding cigars and cigarettes , 

Cigars, common, dark, called Italian or Swiss , 

Cigars of any other origin 

Cigarettes of any origin, in boxes containing not more than 24 cigarettes, 

per 1,000 boxes , 

In addition to the above, three special taxes, amounting to 8 per cent, 

2 per cent, and 1 per cent, respectively, or a total of 11 percent increase 

of duties are levied, amounting to the following figures: 



per 1. 000 boxes. 

Which, added to the original duties, make the total duties as follows: 



.per 1,000 boxes. 



UEUOUAT. 

Tobacco: 

Liquid essence or" pinch ua"( including receptacles) , 

Leaf, from Havana (Including receptacles) 

Leaf, from Bah la and Virginia (including receptacles) 

Leaf, from Paraguay and Rio Grande (Including receptacles) , 

Leaf, all other (including receptacles) 

Havana, cut (including receptacles) 

Other, cut (including receptacles) 

Black in rolls (including receptacles) 

Black, cut (including receptacles) 

Chewing tobacco (Including receptacles) 

All goods pay an additional duty of 5 per cent on their *' valuation. " If 
this means the official valuation, as shown in the tariff, the extra duty 
would be as follows: 



Which, added to the duties shown in the first list, would make the totals 
as folio as: 



VENEZUELA. 



Tobacco in carrots and twisted tobacco for chewing 

Tobacco, raw, and tobacco stalks 

Tobacco, manufactured, except cigarettes, which are prohibited, and chewing 
tobacco 



10 0652 
.1104 

.2207 
.883 
1.6462 

36.60 



.0061 
.0121 
.0243 
.0971 
.1700 
4.015 

.0613 
.1225 
.2450 
.9801 
1.7152 
40.615 



.0582 
.1407 
.1407 
.0704 
.1407 
.3283 
.2814 
.1407 
.2814 
.1407 



.00938 

.014 

.0063 

.0034 

.0083 

.0281 

.0281 

.0096 

.014 

.0113 



.06758 

.1547 

.1490 

.0738 

.1490 

.3564 

.3095 

.1503 

.2954 

.1520 



.2189 
.4377 
.4377 
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Duties per pound imposed in foreign countries on imports oj tobacco from the United 

States— Con tinued . 

0. ASIA. 



Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



Duties 
poi 



tee per 
and. 



364 



BRITISH INDIA. 

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured 

Manufactured, excluding cigarettes 

Cigarettes, of a value not exceeding $2.5952 per thousand 

Cigarettes, of a value exceeding $2.6952 per thousand 

Note.— These figures, being based on silver coins which fluctuate In 
value, can not be considered as fixed amounts. 

CHINA. 

Cigarettes: 

First quality (value above $2.8125 per 1 ,000) per 1 ,000 . 

Second quality (value not above $2.8125 per 1,000) do. . . 

Cigars do... 

Snuff tobacco 

Tobacco: 

Leaf 

Prepared tn bulk 

Prepared in tins or packages under 5 pounds each . 

The specific duties in the above list are based on silver coins, the values of 
which fluctuate, so they can not be considered as fixed. 

JAPAN. 

Abstract of tobacco monopoly law (Law No. 14 of 1904 amended by Laws 
Nos. 12 and 50 of 1907): 

Art. 1 . The manufacture of tobacco shall be the monopoly of the Government. 

Art. 2. Tobacco can be Imported only by the Government or by persons so 
ordered by the Government. 

Art. 31. The Government may permit the delivery of leaf tobacco or the Im- 
portation of the tobacco only when the same is to be used merely as a speci- 
men or sample. 

Art. 32. Persons who find some manufactured tobacco to be indispensable for 
their health or for their habit may, having obtained the permission of the 
Government, import such tobacco for their personal use only. 

Art. 41. Persons who attempted to Import tobacco or imported the same, 
without having received the order or permission from the Government, 
shall be liable to a fine corresponding to tenfold of a value of tl.o tobacco 
which shall be also confiscated. However, the above fine shall not be less 
than yen 100. 



Tobacco: 

1. Tobacco unmanufactured In leaves or crushed 

2. Tobacco manufactured: 

(a) Cigars, common, in cases of 100 or more, not costing more than 
$15.44 per 1,000 

(b) Cigars, other 

(c) Cigarettes and other manufactured tobacco. This number in- 
cludes, inter alia, smoking tobacco, snuff, chewing tobacco, tobacco 
Juices or praiss, etc 

Note. — These figures, being based on silver coins which fluctuate in 
value, can not be considered as fixed amounts. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Tobacco: 

(a) In the leaf, unmanufactured, N. W , 

(o) Manufactured, N. W 



Free. 
>advaL 
$0.0324 

.1216 



.3125 

.05625 

.3125 

%adval. 



.0045 
%advaL 



.0817 



.3165 
.8440 



.1055 



.4536 



7. AUSTRALIA. 



22 



AUSTRALIA (COMMONWEALTH OF). 

Tobacco, manufactured, n. e. I., including the weight of tags, labels, and other 
attachments 

Tobacco, cut 

Tobacco, unmanufactured , 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, but entered to be locally manufactured into 
tobacco or cigarettes— to be paid at the time of removal to the factory: 

(A) Unstemmed*. 

(B) Stemmed, orpartly stemmed, or in strips 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, but entered to be locally manufactured into 

cigars— to be paid at the time of removal to the factory: 

(A) Unstemmed 

(B) Stemmed, or partly stemmed, or in strips 



$0.8516 
.9125 
.8516 



.365 
.4867 



.6083 
.73 
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Duties per pound imposed in foreign countries on imports of tobacco from the United 

States — Continued . 

7. AUSTRALIA— Continued. 



Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



Duties per 
pound. 



23 



26 



Australia (commonwealth or)— continued. 

Tobacco destroyed for manufacture of sheepwash or other purposes under 
departmental by-laws 

Cigars, Including the weight of bands and ribbons 

Cigarettes, Including weight of cards and mouthpieces contained in Inside 
package 

Snuff 

NEW ZEALAND. 

Cigarettes, not exceeding tn weight 2* pounds per 1,000 per 1,000.. 

Cigarettes not otherwise enumerated 

Cigars, including the weight of every band, wrapper, or attachment, to any 
cigar 

Snuff 

Tobacco, including the weight of every label, tog, or other attachment , 

Tobacco, unmanufactured, entered to be manufactured in New Zealand in any 
licensed tobacco manufactory, for manufacturing purposes only, into to- 
bacco, cigars, cigarettes, or snuff , 



Free. 
$1. 8240 

1.6816 
1.6816 



4 2582 
L7033 

L7033 
1.7033 
.8516 



.4866 



8. AFRICA. 



109 



109 



Tobacco in the leaf or In stalks, imported directly from a country outside of 

Europe, net 

Imported from European warehouses, net 

Cigars and cigarettes, direct, net 

Indirect, net 

Smoking tobacco, snuff, and chewing tobacco, direct, net 

Indirect, net 

In addition to the above duties the following taxes are levied on tobacco Im- 
ported from abroad: 

(1) A special examination tax of 60.000875 per pound, net weight, on to- 

bacco leaves, stalks, cuttings, or waste, and manufactured tobacco 
imported from any origin. 

(2) An internal consumption duty on tobacco, established as follows on 

every pound, net weight: 

A. Cigars sold to the consumers at a price exceeding (tax Included) 

$2.1011 per pound, net weight; tobacco of other kinds sold 
to the consumers ata price exceeding (tax Included) $0.7004 
per pound, net weight. 

B. Cigars sold to the consumers at a price exceeding (tax included) 

11.0943 per pound, net weight, and up to 12.1011 per pound, 
net weight; tobacco of other kinds sold to the consumers at 
a price exceeding (tax included) $0.4377 per pound, net 
weight, and up to $0.7004 per pound, net weight 

C. Cigars sold to the consumers at a maximum price of (tax in- 

cluded) $1.0943 per pound, net weight; tobacco of other kinds 
sold to the consumers at a price up to (tax included) $0.4377 

per pound, net weight 

This special examination tax and internal consumption duty are levied 
on foreign tobacco at the time of importation. 

■OTPT. 

Tobacco, the origin of such countries as have no special arrangements with 
Egypt, may be imported subject to the following Import duty: 

(a) Tobacco in tne leaf 

(b) Tobacco in the leaf, stripped of its stems, stalks or median ribs, and 
also cut, pressed, and powdered tobacco and cigarettes 



MADAGASCAR. 



Tobacco in the leaf or stems , 

Other forms same as general customs tariff of Franco. 
In addition to the customs duties above, the following consumption duties 
are levied: 

Tobacco, manufactured: Cigars and cigarettes, net 

Other.net , 



.1313 
.1383 



.4377 



.2626 



.1313 



.6054 



.0438 



.6566c 
.3064 
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Duties per pound imposed in foreign countries on imports oj tobacco Jrom the United 

States — Continued. 

8. AFRICA— Continued. 



Tariff 
No. 



120 
130 
131 



132 
133 
135 
136 



Articles. 



Tobacco: 
Leaf.. 



Cut 

Cigars and cigarettes 

These duties, being based on silver coins which fluctuate in value, can 
not be considered as fixed. 

In addition thereto, an extra duty of 2} per cent ad valorem is levied on the 
goods. 

SOUTH AFRICAN CUSTOMS UNION. 

Tobacco: 

(a) Cigars and cigarillos (and in addition 15 per cent ad valorem) 

(b) Goorak. or gooracco, and hookah mixture, and all imitations and sub- 
stitutes therefor, or for tobacco 



(e) Snuff.. 



(a) Cigarettes (and in addition 15 per cent ad valorem).. 

(e) Manufactured tobacco 

(f) Unmanufactured tobacco 



TUNIS. 

Tobacco: 

In leaves or stalks, for the Regie 

In lea ves or stalks, for private account 

Manufactured, for the Regie. 

Manufactured, for the personal use of the Importer, in a quantity not 
exceed Ing 22.046 pounds per consignee and per annum . ( See note 1 . ) 

Note 1.— Without right of sale, and under reserve of the administra- 
tion granting permission and on furnishing security guaranteeing the 
payment, as a fine, of a second import duty, should the above stipula- 
tions not be complied with. 

Cigars and cigarettes, net 

Snuff and chew i ng to bacco, net 

Smoking tobacco of any other origin than Turkish, net 

Other 



Duties per 
pound. 



10. 01175 
.01762 
.02837 



1.4599 

1.4599 
.9733 

L096 
.9733 
.73 



Free. 

Prohibited. 

Free. 



3. 1516 

1.3132 

1.3132 

Prohibited. 



[Inclosure 2.] 
PART II. 

COUNTRIES PROHIBITING IMPORTATION OF TOBACCO IN ANY FORM 
OR EXERCISING GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY OVER IT. 

1. Europe. 



Austria- Hungary. — The tobacco industry in both Austria and Hun- 

ary is a government monopoly, its cultivation, manufacture, and sale 

ieing controlled by government officials. There are two distinct 

offices for the management of the business, one for Austria and another 

for Hungary. 

Tobacco and tobacco manufactures of all kinds mav be imported 
by special permission only. For rates of duty see schedules above. 

Reports on the tobacco business in Austria-Hungary by Consul- 
General Rublee, of Vienna, and Consul Slocum, of Fiume, are inclosed 
herewith. 

France. — The importation, manufacture, and sale of tobacco, cigars, 
cigarettes, etc., constitute a strictly enforced government monopoly. 
The tobacco imported into France is purchased by special expert 
agents of the Regie, the bureau of the Government having charge of 
the tobacco business. Home-grown tobacco is raised under strict 
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regulations and supervision and the crop must be sold to the Govern- 
ment. 

All tobacco imported for the Regie is free of duty. The importa- 
tion for private account of tobacco in leaves or stalks and certain 
kinds of manufactured tobacco is prohibited. Small quantities of 
cigars and cigarettes, snuff and chewing tobacco, and smoking tobacco 
may be imported for private account on payment of high import 
duties. For these duties see the schedules aliove. 

Reports on the tobacco business in France by Consul-General 
Mason, of Paris, Consul-General Washington, of Marseille, and 
Consul Gaulin, of Havre, are inclosed herewith. 

Italy. — In Italy tobacco has been a government monopoly since the 

? r ear 1883. Almost all the tobacco used in Italy is of home manu- 
acture. Only about one-quarter of the crude product, however, 
is home grown, the remainder being purchased abroad through agents 
of the Government. 

The cultivation of tobacco is subject to many rules and regulations 
and is under the supervision of government officials. With the view 
of creating more general interest, the Government is now devising 
means of cooperation with the tobacco raisers, hoping to stimulate 
the industry. After the crops are gathered they are deposited in 
government storehouses and thence distributed to the factories. 

The importation of tobacco in the leaves or stalks and the manu- 
factured product is prohibited, although a limited quantity of manu- 
factured tobacco for the personal use of the importer may be ad- 
mitted under certain regulations at rates specified in the schedule 
above. 

Reports on the tobacco industry in Italy by the late Consul- 
General De Castro, of Rome, and Vice-Consul Cutting, of Milan, are 
inclosed herewith. 

Montenegro. — Tobacco is a government monopoly. - 

Portugal. — Tobacco is a government monopoly, for which a con- 
tract was let and approved oy the Cortes ana signed at the treasury 
department of Portugal on October 31, 1906. This concession was 
bought by a limited liability stock company, the Companhia dos 
Tabacos de Portugal, for the sum of 6,500,000 milreis, payable in 
four installments. The majority of the shares are held oy various 
banking institutions of Lisbon, Oporto, and Paris. The concession 
is for mneteen years. 

The importation of unmanufactured tobacco in leaves or rolls is 
prohibited. For the duties on other classes of tobacco see the 
schedule above. 

A report on the tobacco industry in Portugal by Consul-General 
Aym6, of Lisbon, is inclosed herewith. 

Servia. — Tobacco is a government monopoly extending over all 
forms of the product. 

Roumania . — Tobacco is a government monopoly under careful official 
supervision. The cultivation of the domestic product is also under 
control and supervision of the government. 

The importation of tobacco in the leaf and prepared tobacco in 
every form is prohibited. Tobacco can only be imported with special 
authorization from the administration of the monopoly and on pay- 
ment of the special duties fixed by the administration. 

8 D-- 61-1— Vol 6 12 
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Spain. — Tobacco is a monopoly held by the Compania Arrendataria 
Tabacos, which pays the Government, in postage and revenue stamps, 
for the privilege of selling tobacco, about $35,000,000 per annum. 

The cultivation of tobacco in Spain is prohibited, and no importa- 
tions may be made except by the monopoly. 

The import duties on manufactured tobacco imported through the 
medium of the monopoly for the use of private persons are given in 
the schedule above. 

A report on the tobacco industry in Spain, by Consul Bartleman, of 
Madrid, is inclosed herewith. 

Turkey. — Tobacco is a government monopoly granted to the R6gie 
Cointeress6e des Tabacs de l'Empire Ottoman, for which a yearly roy- 
alty of $3,300,000 is paid to the Government and ceded by it as a 
revenue to the Ottoman public debt administration. 

There is practically no control over the cultivation of tobacco, 
which may De grown anywhere. 

Leaf or cut tobacco for smoking is prohibited. 

The R6gie collects all duties on other forms of tobacco. For the 
rates see the schedule above. 

A report on the tobacco industry in Turkey, by Consul-General 
Ozniun, of Constantinople, is inclosed herewith. 

2. Central America. 

Costa Rica. — The importation of cigarettes, cigars, snuff, and to- 
bacco cut or otherwise manufactured constitutes a monopoly. For 
the import duties see the schedule above. 

Guatemala. — The importation of raw tobacco is prohibited. For 
the import duties on other forms of tobacco see the schedule above. 

3. West Indies. 

Trinidad and Tobago. — The importation is prohibited of extracts, 
essences, or other concentrations of tobacco or any admixture of the 
same, tobacco stalk stripped from the leaf, whether manufactured 
or not, and tobacco-stalk flour, unless such articles are mixed with 
ingredients which render them, in the opinion of the collector of cus- 
toms, unfit for use except for industrial or horticultural purposes. 
The rates on other classes of tobacco are given in the schedule above. 

4. South America. 

Venezuela. — The importation of finely cut tobacco, as well as the 
manufacture of that article in Venezuela, is prohibited. Customs 
officers are authorized to confiscate any importations of tobacco of 
the above description. The import duties are shown in the schedules 
above. A translation of the Venezuelan decree of March 20, 1908, 
prohibiting the importation of finely cut tobacco is inclosed herewith. 

The manufacture of cigarettes was until recently a monopoly con- 
trolled by the National Cigarette Factory. It has recently been 
reported to the Department of State that this monopoly has been 
abolished by executive decree. The substance of a report on this 
subject by Consular Agent Brewer, of Caracas, is inclosed herewith. 
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5. Asia. 

Japan. — The importation and manufacture of tobacco is a govern- 
ment monopoly. It may be imported only by the Government or by 
persons authorized by the Government. For further details see the 
schedule above. 

6. Africa. 

Tunis. — Tobacco is a government monopoly. Its importation in 
all forms for the r6gie is free of duty. Importation of tobacco in 
leaves or stalks for private account is prohibited. The importation 
of manufactured tobacco in limited quantities for personal account of 
the importer is permitted on payment of the rates specified in the 
schedule above. 



[iBclomre 14.] 

No. 301.] American Legation, 

Caracas, Venezuela, March 28, 1908. 
Sir: I have the honor to inclose you herewith copy and translation 
of an executive decree relating to the importation of fine-cut tobacco 
into Venezuela. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

William W. Russell, 

American Minister. 
The Secretary of State, Washington. 



[Tnclosure No. 2, Dispatch No. 301. TransUttoo.] 

General Cipriano Castro, Restorer of Venezuela and Constitutional 
President of the Republic. 

A DECREE. 

Article 1. Fine cut tobacco used in making cigarettes is hereby 
declared to be an article not to be permitted to be imported into 
the country, and consequently the custom-houses of tne country 
shall confiscate whatever importations are made of the above-men- 
tioned article, applying in addition the provisions of the Hacienda 
Code relative to tne articles of prohibited importation. 

Art. 2. There is likewise prohibited the elaboration in the country 
of the above-mentioned fine cut tobacco, applying to whatever stock 
of the sort that may be found in the possession oiprivate parties the 
provisions which according to the preceding article must De applied 
to the importation made in the future of the above-mentioned 
tobacco. 

Art. 3. This decree shall commence to be in force within 20 days 
from to-day, in order that the private parties who have on hand this 
tobacco may get rid of it. 

Art. 4. Ihe provisions of the present decree shall not apply to the 
National Cigarette Factory by virtue of the contract it has with the 
National Executive. 
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Abt. 5. Private parties can denounce the clandestine existence of 
fine cut tobacco, following the procedure established for contraband 
by the Hacienda Code. In the distribution of the proceeds of con- 
fiscation the provisions of the same code will be carried out. The 
tobacco confiscated shall be sold to the National Cigarette Factory, 
and one-half of the proceeds shall go to the national treasury and 
one-half to the informers and captors; the one-half that goes to the 
informers and captors shall be distributed by halves between one 
and the other, and that which belongs to each group shall be divided 
equally among the individuals that Form the group. 

Abt. 6. The minister of hacienda and public credit shall have 
charge of the execution of this decree. 

Given, signed, and sealed with the seal of the Federal Executive, 
and countersigned by the minister of hacienda and public credit, in 
Caracas, March 20, 1908. 97th and 50th. 

[L. 8.] ClPBIAKO CUTBO. 

Countersigned: 

Abnaldo Morales. 



flnclosure B.] 

Tobacco in Austbia. 

industbt is a govebnment monopoly — imposts exceed exports. 

Consul-General W. A. Rublee, of Vienna, forwards the following 
report on the tobacco business of Austria-Hungary, with a statement 
as to the probable effect of a rise in price of American leaf: 

The tobacco industry in Austria is a government monopoly. The 
cultivation, manufacture, and sale of tobacco is controlled Dy gov- 
ernment officials. There are two distinct offices for the management 
of the business, one for Austria and one for Hungary. In Austria the 
total area planted in tobacco is 12,444 acres. The acreage in Hun- 
gary is over four times greater. The regions where tobacco is grown 
m Austria are in the provinces of Dalmatia and Galicia, a very small 
amount being grown m southern Tyrol. 

The director of the tobacco monopoly in Austria states that in 
case of a material rise in the price of American tobacco there would be 
an immediate reduction in the purchases, and tobacco from other 
countries would be substituted. It is thought that suitable tobacco 
would in such case be obtained from South America and South 
Africa, and that the home production would be increased. At present 
all of the tobacco grown m Austria is used by the government fac- 
tories. The raw tooacco exported is of Hungarian origin. 

Statistics concerning imports and exports are for the whole of 
Austria-Hungary, and the value of imports for 1905 and 1906 was 
$9,109,491 and $9,406,019, respectively; of exports, $1,798,425 and 
$2,015,694, respectively. 

Detailed statistics of the imports and exports of tobacco and 
manufactures of, by countries, for 1905 and 1906 follow; 
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Countries. 


1005. 


1008. 


LEAF TOBACCO. 

Netherlands 


Tons. 

8a 10 
2,713.26 
- 660.33 
0,526.20 
1,235.63 
0.24 
3,887.62 
1,308.34 
3,345.76 
1,207.36 
1,368.51 

20.43 


$16,767 
236,703 
121,260 

3,061,788 

262,852 

403 

2,714,266 
271,183 
012,480 
434,640 
348,348 
3,001 


Tons. 

164.12 
2, 15a 61 


841,170 


RUffffia x , , x » * * .. * » t - - 


218,071 


HonTnanla - - - 




Turkey.... 


8,080.50 
405.88 


2,603,351 


Greece 


54,007 


British India 




Dutch Indies 


4,420.35 
2,845.57 
4,505.05 
721.05 
2,057.02 
23.32 


8,004,345 
580,813 


Asia 


United States 


753,572 


Cuba 


301,080 


Brazil 


705,507 


Other America r T T 


4,570 






Total 


25,371.87 


8,283,780 


26,372.47 


8,548,203 






SMOKING AND CIGARETTE TOBACCO. 


Pounds. 
660 
3,520 


1,140 
1,401 


Pounds. 




Or*et Britain 


8,520 
220 


1,401 




380 












4,180 


2,541 


3,740 


1,781 








440 


1,060 






Bremen (free port) 


220 

14,300 

880 

220 

660 

1,100 

40,520 

5,720 

12,320 


080 




12,320 
1,100 


54,880 
4,000 


63,700 


Orwit Britain 


3,020 




980 


Netherlands 






2,040 








4,000 


Cuba 


42,000 
4,620 
0,680 


200,300 

0,601 

24,506 


230,317 




12,001 


Mexico 


20,601 






Total 


71,060 


206,237 


84,040 


340,330 






CIGARETTES. 


4,620 

880 

1,540 

26,000 

147,620 

660 


22,260 
4,240 
7,420 

67,532 

424,012 

1,460 


4,840 

2,100 

880 

25,960 

120,560 

440 

220 


23,320 


Great Rritain 


10,600 


Russia 


4,240 


Turkey 


76,155 




300,721 


cas£ ;:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"* 


600 


Greece 


1,060 










Total 


181,320 


526,024 


155,000 


506,606 







EXPORTS. 



LEAF TOBACCO. 



Germany 

Switzerland... 

Italy 

France 

Netb^riands'/.l 

Denmark 

Great Britain. 
Roumania.... 
pt.. 



SBSt: 



Tunis 

Morocco... 

Spam 

America.. 



Total... 



TOBACCO SAUCE. 



Germany 

Argentine Republic. 
America..,. 



TotaL. 



Ton*. 

687.72 

507.41 

24.20 

2,232.61 

22.22 

1,893.76 

208.23 

1,708.02 

1,413.28 

348.04 

21.45 

81.07 

85.80 



0,323.81 



346.73 
16.50 



263.23 ! 



$68,772 

50,741 

2,420 

223,267 

2,222 

180,376 

20,823 

170,852 

141,328 

34,804 

2,145 

8,107 

8,580 



032,437 



61,580 
3,450 



55,030 



Tons. 
882.20 
461.78 



2,367.53 

37.18 

1,784.97 

216.37 

1,177.66 

716.43 

679.80 

17.60 



1,109.13 
76.23 



9,526.88 



88.01 
**i.*65 



89.66 



$101,052 
52,805 



271,180 
4,250 
204,460 
24,784 
138,805 
82,064 
77,868 
2,016 



127,046 
8,732 



1,005,260 



0,071 
**348 
0,410 
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IMPOBT DUTIES OK TOBACCO. 

EXPORTS-Continoed. 



Countries. 


1906. 


1906. 


SMOKING AND CIGARETTE TOBACCO. 

Flume (free port) 


Pound*. 

8,140 

80,740 

4,180 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

220 

1,320 

11,000 

6,600 

660 

660 

1,760 


$4,492 

44,554 

2,306 

121 

121 

121 

121 

121 

121 

728 

6,070 

3,035 

364 

364 

971 


Povnds. 

8,3*0 

53,020 

3,740 

440 

880 

440 


$4,332 

27,588 

1,938 

228 


Germany 


Switzerland '. 


Netherlands 


Denmark 


466 


Orftftt Rritftfn 


228 


Sweden 




Norway 






Asia. 


220 


114 


Africa. 




United States 


16,500 


8,650 


Canada. 


Brazil. 






Chile 






Australia. • 


2,640 
220 


1,368 
114 


Belgium 










Total 


115,280 


63,610 


86,460 


44,916 






Flume (free port) 


2,000 

146,640 

10,460 

440 

660 

660 

1,100 

1,100 
220 
880 

1,320 


2,316 

170,398 

12,355 

514 

772 

772 

1,287 

1,287 

257 

1,029 

1,544 


1,320 

195,3(30 

6, COO 

220 
1,980 

<*0 
1,710 


1,560 




230,880 


Switzerland 


7,800 




260 


OtPAt Rrftain 


2,340 


Bulgaria 


780 


Servia 


2,080 






United States ". ***..**"****.*..".* *..... 












Chile . .. , 








1,100 

220 

l,f'80 

1,320 


1,300 


Asia [.[.'. 






260 








2,340 


America 


............ . . 




1,560 








Total 


164,^80 


192,531 


212,520 


251,160 


CIGARETTES. 

Fi ume (free port) 


660 

423,280 

7,040 

440 

880 
4,860 

220 

1,760 
440 

4,180 
660 
220 

2,200 

1,760 


794 

509,475 

8,473 

529 
1,059 
3,442 

265 
2,914 
2,118 

529 
5,031 

794 

205 
2,648 
2,118 


660 
513,700 

8,580 
440 
880 

1,100 


662 


Germany 


515, 101 


Switzerland 


8,603 


Netherlands 


441 


Denmark 


882 


Great Britain 


1,103 


Sweden 




China 






British India 






Dutch Indies 






Egypt 






United States 






Argentine Republic 






Chile 






Australia 






Portugal 


220 

220 

17,160 

1,P80 

6,820 


220 


Belgium 






220 


Asia 






17,207 


Africa. 






1,985 


America 




6,838 










Total 


451,020 


540,454 


551,760 


553,262 






8NUJT7. 


39,840 

10,560 

220 

440 


9,529 

2,659 

55 

111 


42,680 
13,420 


10,864 


Switzerland 


3,416 






United States 


1,100 


210 






Total 


61,060 


12,364 


67,200 


14,660 
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"Other manufactured tobacco was exported in 1906 as follows: To 
Germany 460,760 pounds, value $45,425; to the United States 16,280 
pounds, value $1,702." 



[Inclosure 4.] 

Tobacco in Hungary. 

consumption and output op the fiume factory. 

The following statistics covering the tobacco industry of Hungary, 
more particularly the Fiume factory, are furnished by Clarence Rice 
Slocum, of that city: 

The local establishment of the Royal Hungarian Tobacco Factory 
consists of seven four-story structures located well within the center 
of the city and conveniently situated both for the receipt of the raw 
materials and for the shipment of the finished product. The manu- 
factured goods are immediately placed in the Government's tobacco 
warehouses, located upon the Piazza Urmeny, which control the out- 
put of the local factory, not only as regards local sales, but also in 
respect to the supply necessary for the other government warehouses 
in the Kingdom of Hungary. 

The local factory furnishes employment for 175 men and 1 ; 936 
women, and, from an economical standpoint alone ; possesses decided 
value for the city of Fiume and for the neighboring towns and vil- 
lages. 

The central control of the manufacture and distribution of the out- 
put is at Budapest, whence specific instructions radiate to the 21 
storehouses attached to as many government factories throughout 
Hungary, and overproduction is carefully guarded against, each fac- 
tory Dasing its output upon the orders issued to ana from the ware- 
house to which it is attached. 

EMPLOYEES' PENSIONS, OUTPUT, AND CLASSES OP TOBACCO CONSUMED. 

Under the government factory law the number of employees, their 
duties, compensation, etc., are determined by the central bureau of 
control at Budapest. Females under 35 and males under 40 years 
only will be accepted for original employment. Boys and girls 
between the ages of 12 and 14 can not oe employed longer than 8 
hours per day, and those between 14 and 16 years longer than 10 
hours per day. Preference in employment is given to natives and 
residents of Fiume, and then to residents in the suburbs, in the order 
of proximity to the city. 

All employees who have served without cessation for 10 years are 

Sensionea if incapacitated through illness or through accident ind- 
ent to their work; for from 10 to 25 years' service they receive one- 
fourth their yearly wages; after 25 to 40 years' service, one-half their 
yearly wages; and after 40 years' service, three-fourtns their yearly 
wages. 

The output of the Fiume factory in 1908 was as follows: Cigars, 
23,029,570; cigarettes, 371,171,950; smoking tobacco, 1,292,874 
pounds; thanaton (tobacco sauce), 34,777 pounds. The following 
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statement shows the amount of foreign tobacco used in the Fiume 
factory in 1907: 



Whence Imported. 


Pounds. 


• 
Whence imported. 


Pounds. 


United States: 

Vlitfnfo 


162,042 

161,542 

875 

87,239 

1,332,134 
49,918 


Hungary, plantation and garden raised. . 
1 Russia, Caucasus 


421,312 
289,683 


Kentucky 


Ohio and Maryland 


Java and Sumatra 


95,447 


ManDa , 


Rntull 


64.C87 


Turkish: 


All other 


116,604 


Macedonia, cigarettes and smoking. . 
Turkey, all other . . T , . T , r T 


Total 




2,731,483 







The 21 tobacco factories in Hungary are situated in the following 
places: Budapest, O'Buda, Ferenczvidros, Fiume, Zagreb, Seni, 
rozun, Temesvar, Kolozsvar, Papa, Debreczon, Pedo, St. Gotham, 
Urinkaos, Sejtiszentgyorgy, Sepes Vela, Kassa, Deva, Gyor, Zalyon, 
Kanizsa. 

My information is that, with certain variations, the output of each 
factory is approximately the same as at Fiume. There are 16 ma- 
chines used m the Fiume factory, manufactured in various countries, 
but no American machine is among them. A list of these machines, 
their capacity, uses, countries of manufacture, their respective prices, 
together with the number of hands necessary to operate them, are 
herewith transmitted. [On file in the Bureau of Manufactures.] 

The following are the rates of wages per day in the Fiume factory, 
machine tenders not included: Cigarette packers, 43 cents; table 
managers, 55 to 60 cents; weighing women, 55 to 60 cents; sweepers, 
39 cents; storeroom keepers, 60 cents; sorters, $3.25 to $3.65 per 
week; cutters, $5.70 to $7.30 per week. 



[Indorsement 5.] 

Tobacco in France, 
special purchasing agents visit america — reduced shipments. 

With reference to the purchase of tobacco by the French Govern- 
ment, Consul-General Frank H. Mason writes from Paris: 

The tobacco imported into France is purchased by special expert 
agents of the R6gie, or that bureau of the Government that has charge 
of the importation, manufacture, and sale of tobacco, cigars, cigar 
rettes, etc., and which is a strictly enforced government monopoly. 
The special expert agents go to America and other tobacco-producing 
countries from time to time, according to the needs of the R6gie here 
and the state of the raw tobacco markets abroad. Those who go to 
the United States make their headquarters at the French consulate- 
general in New York, and American traders who have American 
tobacco to offer can get into touch with them there; or, if none are 
present at any given date, can ascertain when they may be expected 
to arrive. Sometimes, as I am informed, a French Government buyer 
will go to Kentucky or other tobacco State during the season to exam- 
ine the crop, but usually purchases are made, so far as I can ascer- 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON TOBACCO. 25 

tain, from samples presented by brokers or merchants who wish to 
make sales. 

The importations of American tobacco into France in 1907 
amounted to 15,886,613 kilos (kilo=2.2 pounds), out of a total 
import of 37,959,792 kilos from all countries, including Algeria and 
other French colonies. [The American statistics show that in the 
calendar year 1908 there were exported to France 29,255,353 pounds, 
valued at $2,767,386, against 33,281,130 pounds, worth $3,160,839, 
in 1907, and 38,033,808 pounds, valued at $3,121,117, in 1906.— B. 
of M.J 



[Indosare 6.] 

Tobacco in France. 

methods op purchasing by the government. 

In Daily Consular and Trade Reports of April 1 (No. 3444) there 
appeared reports on the tobacco industry of France, which is con- 
ducted by the Government. These reports wereprepared by Consul- 
General Mason, of Paris, and Consul-General Washington, of Mar- 
seille. Consul Alphonse Gaulin, of Havre, also prepared a report 
on the same subject which contains details additional to those here- 
tofore published. His report follows: 

Foreign-grown tobaccos are purchased by the French Government 
partly through contractors and partly through its representatives 
abroad. Every year an estimate is made of the reauirements for the 
next twelve months, and the Minister of Finance fixes the quantity 
that is to be bought from the dealers and the quantity to be obtained 
directly from the countries of production. It is the Government's 
policy, however, to constitute large stocks when the level of ruling 
prices is relatively low. 

CONTRACTS FOR AMERICAN TOBACCO. 

Under the contract system bids for American tobacco are called for 
as a rule only once a year. The Government issues pamphlets con- 
taining full specifications as to kinds and grades of tobacco wanted, 
dates and ports of delivery, tare, etc. Copies of these pamphlets are 
usually forward d to the French consuls at New York and Baltimore 
to be distributed to the trade. Foreign houses are allowed to make 
bids, but all bids must be indorsed by a French concern or one having 
an establishment in France. The first step to be taken by American 
exporters is, therefore, to enter into business relations with such 
firms. It should be noted also that with every bid the deposit of a 
stipulated sum of money is required. Contracts are invariably 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidders. [Names of the leading 
French firms importing American tobacco are on file at the Bureau 
of Manufactures.] 

Until the year 1902 foreign-grown tobacco was almost entirely 
bought in the above-described manner; but since then another method 
has Deen given the preference. Experts having full powers as to the 
purchases to be made are sent to the various countries of production 
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at or about the time when tlje crops are put on the market. They 
generally give their orders to the packing houses. Planters and deal- 
ers could probably get in touch with the French experts sent to the 
United States for the purchase of American tobacco through the 
French counsul-general at New York, who is charged with making all 
the necessary disbursements connected with their transactions in the 
United States. 

All of the Ohio and the bulk of the Kentucky tobaccos were bought 
last year through the Government's officials, while all of the Virginia 
and the bulk of the Maryland tobaccos were obtained from the 
French importers. 

[A translation of the latest request for tenders made by the French 
Government and of the usual form for bids transmitted by Consul 
Gaulin is filed with the Bureau of Manufactures. The tenders for 
supplying American tobacco for the current year were opened at 
Pans, December 1, 1908 The proposals were for 12,125,400 pounds 
of Kentucky leaf, crop of 1907-8.] 



[Inclosure 7.] 

Tobacco in France. 

the american product more than one-half the total imports. 

In furnishing the following information concerning American 
tobacco in France, Consul Alphonse Gaulin, of Havre ? does not think 
that increased prices of the product would materially affect the 
imports into France . 

The imports of leaf tobacco into France generally exceed the do- 
mestic production, and the United States furnishes more than half 
of these imports. 

The inquiry as to whether an increase of from 20 to 30 per cent in 
the price of American tobacco would bring about a rapid increase in 
the substitution of tobacco grown in other countries may safely be 
answered in the negative. The quantity of tobacco purchased in the 
United States varies somewhat with the prices ruling in the Ameri- 
can market, and large stocks are constituted when these prices are 
relatively low; but on the whole the quantity consumed has been 
constantlv increasing. It is probable that even an increase of 50 per 
cent would not materially affect the imports of American tobacco 
into France. 

In this connection the following statement, showing the average 
prices paid by the French Government for various grades of tobacco 
per 100 kilos (220.46 pounds), may throw some light on the question: 



Description. 


1896. 


1901. 


1903. 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


Kentucky 


$22.91 
25 49 
21.59 
11.11 
66.66 


$23 39 
24 00 
22 16 
14.46 
34 25 
17.27 


120.60 
32.96 
23 43 
16.17 
21.12 
15.97 


$16.83 
20 36 
21.86 
13.61 
21.41 
16.26 


$15.36 
19.37 
19.05 
14 27 
21.26 
15.98 


$17.48 


Maryland 


20.09 


Ohio 


18.98 


Virgin!* 


15.56 


Brazilian (ordinary) . 


23.67 


Hungarian .-. '.'. 


16.02 
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The prices paid for Habana, Java, Sumatra, and Levant tobacco 
were, or course, much higher, and need not be considered here for the 

Imrpose of this report. Abnormal prices would undoubtedly stimu- 
ate competition and reduce the consumption of American tobacco, 
but it can not be said that it would be an easy matter to find satisfac- 
tory substitutes. 

The only foreign products which compete at all with American 
tobacco (leaving "out of consideration the higher-priced tobaccos 
which are used for another class of goods) are the Brazilian and 
Hungarian tobaccos. Brazilian tobacco is already much more expen- 
sive than the American article, and while the Hungarian tobacco is 
somewhat cheaper it could not, by itself, give entire satisfaction. 

COMPETITION FBOM FRENCH TOBACCO. 

As to French tobacco, it can be produced sufficiently to supply 
the needs of the country, but its quality is not quite what the con- 
sumers require. It contains too large a percentage of nicotine and 
must be blended with milder products. This fact is fully recognized 
by the Government, which limits the planting on French soil to four- 
fifths of the probable annual consumption. The quality may be con- 
siderably improved in time, but in view of the results already ob- 
tained it is doubtful whether any tobacco rivaling the American 
product will ever be grown in this country. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that Algeria may become a serious 
competitor, and French officials have pointed out that successful 
experiments have been made in that colony withr American seeds, 
such as the Carolina yellow, yellow prior, and with South American 
varieties. The officials contend that a too high level of prices in the 
United States would certainly induce Algerian planters to further 
exertions and experiments along those lines, and they are convinced 
that, as a result, a large proportion of imports would eventually be 
dispensed with. But whether this contention is well founded or not 
it is clear that the danger, if any, lies in the distant future. 

It may be added that the education of the popular taste to new 
mixtures would probably take a long term of years. This is especially 
true in a country like France, where, owing to the state monopoly, 
the smokers have become habituated to a few brands which have not 
varied to any perceptible extent for years. The State has found it 
more profitable to limit the number of brands offered to the con- 
sumers, but it has thereby correspondingly increased the difficulty it 
would experience if it attempted to introduce new mixtures among 
its millions of customers. 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON TOBACCO. 
[Inclosore 8.) 

Operations op the Monopoly. 



PRODUCTION, MANUFACTURE, SALES, AND GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS. 

Consul-General Horace Lee Washington, of Marseille, furnishes 
the following information concerning the working of the tobacco 
monopoly in Trance: 

The annual report in regard to the French tobacco monopoly, cov- 
ering the year 1907, has just been published. It shows that the total 
receipts for the year amounts to $91,103,713, an increase on the pre- 
ceding year of $2,416,491. The expenses amounted to $16,546,479, 
an increase of $615,334 over those of 1906. The sales to the public 
were as follows, in metric tons: 



Description. 



Cigars 

Cigarettes 

Scaferlatls 

Roll and chewing tobacco \ 

Powder 

Total 



1006. 



Ton*. 
2,487.6 
2,521.8 
2*, 388.1 
1,162.6 
4,830.6 



39,390.7 



1907. 



Ton*. 
2,382.2 
2,793.9 
28,723.8 
1,149.3 
4,861.0 



39,900.2 



Increase 

(+)and 

decrease 

(-)• 



Ton*. 
-105.4 
+272,1 
+336.7 
- 13.3 
+ 20.4 



+509.5 



The increase in sales was almost entirely due to the greater con- 
sumption of cigarettes, $1,440,359, and scaferlatis, $974,650. The 
average rate or consumption per capita was 2.23 pounds, of which 
0.27 pound represented tobacco in powder and 1.96 pounds smoking 
and chewing tobacco. The total sum devoted to the purchase of 
tobacco was $97,739,234, or $2.51 per capita, of which $2.31 returned 
to the treasury. 

The production of domestic tobacco, which constitutes an important 
source of revenue, is authorized in 27 departments. The results have 
been as follows for the years 1905, 1906, and 1907, the tobacco 
produced in those years being delivered in 1906, 1907, and 1908, 
respectively. 



Description. 



1905. 



1906. 



1907. 



Number of planters 

Acres plan ted 

Quantity delivered metric tons 

v al ue of the quantity deli vered 

Accessory expenses , 

Average price of tobacco per 220 pounds , 

Value of production per acre... 

Production per acre pounds. 



53,750 

39,440 

28,006 

$4,949,*81 

1242.00 

$17. 70 

$125. 49 

1,562 



52,470 

37,928 

16,188 

$2,906,827 

$167.00 

$18.00 

$76.64 

941 



52,366 

38,699 

20,355 

$3,754,724 

$108.00 

$18.50 

$07.02 

1,158 
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[Inckwure 9.) 

Tobacco in Italy. 

american the principal foreign tobacco consumed. 

The following information concerning the tobacco industry of 
Italy is furnished by Consul-Gen#ral Hector de Castro, of Rome: 

The tobacco business in Italy is a government monopoly, and 
most of the product used in the government factories is imported — 
to a very large extent from the United States. 

The income of the Italian tobacco monopoly, which in 1897 was 
about $38,000,000, reached in 1904-5 a total of over $46,000,000, 
against a total expense of $11,086,000, leaving for that year a profit 
of $34,814,000 to the Government. 

The cultivation of tobacco in Italy is subject to so many rules and 
regulations that it is not generally carried on. Permission to culti- 
vate tobacco must be obtained from the Government, and the cultiva- 
tion is under the control of the excise office. The tobacco so grown 
must be either sold to the Government at an appraised price or ex- 
ported within three years. 

The tobacco produced in Italy was, in 1904, 5,798 tons, valued at 
$785,000, and in 1905, 6,739 tons, valued at $963,256. 

Italy is not yet and will not for years, if at all, be in condition to 
produce the tobaccos required for the monopoly, and iftust depend 
upon the United States ror the larger part of its supplies entering 
into the manufacture of its most popular brands of cigars. Even 
though the price of American tobaccos may increase, it could not 
materially affect the revenue of this monopoly, there being no compe- 
tition to meet. 

IMPORTS AND PRICES. 

During the year 1905-6 the Government imj orted 17,069.53 tons of 
tobacco, valued at $4,210,000, of which 14,681.50 tons, valued at 
$3,390,000, were imported from the United States, 1,415.24 tons, val- 
ued at $623,000, from the Levant, and the balance, 972.79 tons, valued 
at $197,000, from all other countries. 

The tobacco imported from the United States was composed as fol- 
lows: Kentucky leaf for cigars, 11,539 tons, and Kentucky lugs, 730 
tons; Virginia leaf for cigars, 2,055 tons, and Virginia bright, 242 
tons; Maryland, 115.50 tons; total, 14,681.50 tons. 

The Government paid an average of $143 per ton for leaf grown in 
Italy, while the average cost of American tobacco was as follows, per 
ton: Kentucky leaf, $216 in 1904-5 and $227 in 1905-6; Virginia 
leaf, $240 in 1904-5 and $292 in 1905-6. 

The acquisitions of tobaccos for the Italian monopoly are made in 
the United States directly by the government agents stationed at 
New York. The monopoly exports an especially cheap and strong 
cigar called "Toscano," made wholly out of Kentucky leaf, the 
exports of which amounted in 1904 to 267 tons, valued at $354,000, 
and in 1905 to 409 tons, valued at $557,000. Four-fifths of these 
exports go to the Argentine Republic. 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON TOBACCO. 
(Indosore H).] 

Tobacco in Italy. 



PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND MANUFACTURE OP TOBACCO. 

The following report concerning the tobacco trade of Italy has 
been prepared by vice-Consul Bayard Cutting, jr., of Milan: 

In Italy tobacco has been a state monopoly since 1883. Before 
that date the monopoly was farmed out to a private company, which 

¥aid the State a fixed return and also a percentage of the profits, 
he system was moderately successful. 

The period of direct government management has been notably 
successful from a financial standpoint. The gross receipts, which 
were $36,300,000 in 1897-98, had risen in 1900-1901 to $38,900,000 ; in 
1903-4 to $41,500,000, and in 1906-7 to $46,100,000. Net receipts 
have increased even faster. In 1898-99 the ratio of expenses to 
gross receipts had already fallen to 24.89 per cent, and in 1906-7 it 
was only 22.67 per cent. A gross revenue 38 per cent greater than 
that of 1884 is collected at an additional cost of 7.4 per cent. The 
net receipts, from $21,400,000 in the last year of the old system, have 
risen in 1906-7 to $35,700,000. 

It is known that the year 1907-8 has been more successful than any 
of its predecessors. But the figures for that year have not been pub- 
lished; indeed the report for 1906-7 did not appear until the end of 
July, 1908. 

In spite of these encouraging figures, the per capita consumption of 
tobacco remains lower in Italy than in any country of Europe. It 
has risen steadily since 1897-98, but in 1906-7 it is still only 1.1 
pound, worth $1.33. Nearly half of this amount, and more than half 
of the value, goes to cigars; cigarettes and cut tobacco account, each 
of them, for nearly a fifth of the cost; and snuff, which ten years ago 
absorbed one-eleventh of the money spent on tobacco, now takes less 
than one-sixteenth. 

Almost all the tobacco consumed in Italy is of home manufacture, 
but only about one-fourth is of home growth. The rest is purchased 
through government agents, either directly from the producers, as in 
the United States, or in the tobacco markets, as in Holland, Germany, 
Turkey, etc. 

IMPORTS OP LEAF TOBACCO. 

The following statement shows the imports of leaf tobacco into 
Italy for the last seven fiscal years: 



Years. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


American. 


All other. 


Total. 


American. 


All other. 


Total. 


1901-2 


Pounds. 
25,549,000 
36,389,000 
32,422,000 
27,338,000 
32,591,000 


Pounds. 

2,295,000 

3,645,000 

2,335,000 

3,598,000 

5.454.000 


Pounds. 
27,844,000 
40,034,000 
34,757,900 
30,936,000 
38,045,000 
40,161,000 
42,906,000 


12,775,000 
3,740,000 
3,236,000 
2,587,000 
3,323,000 
3,759,000 


$488,000 
505,000 
401,000 
552,000 
784,000 
1,001,000 


13,265,000 


ig02-3 


4,245,000 
3,637,000 
3,139,000 
4, 107, 000 


1903-4 


1904-5 


1905-6 


1906-7 


34,149,000 | 6,602,000 
34,625,000 8.281.000 


4,760,000 


1907-8(11 months) 


4,727,000 
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In the foregoing statement the term "American tobacco" includes 
the imports from Habana, San Domingo, Paraguay, Brazil, etc. 
Until the last two or three years the quantity of these tobaccos im- 
ported was small. In fact, during the last eight years th<i " Ken- 
tucky" and " Virginia" (excluding Bright) importations have always 
been above 95.8 per cent in weight and above 94.5 per cent in value 
of the total importations of "American leaf." But for 1905-6 and 
1906-7 the foregoing totals are somewhat misleading, since they 
apparently give to the United States an increase of which at least a 
part goes to countries whose tobacco* is being introduced in substi- 
tution for American tobacco. The following table gives the exact 
figures of the importations of various kinds of tobacco from the 
several coun tries: 

IMPOKTS OP LEAF TOBACCO BY COUNTRIES. 

The following statement shows the imports of leaf tobacco into 
Italy for fiscal years ended with 1906-7: 



Countries. 


1904-5. 


1906-7. 


Price per 100 pounds. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1904-6. 


1906-7. 


EUBOPB. 

Macedonia 


Pounds. 
2,047,000 
00,000 


$437,200 
5,200 


Pounds. 
3,174,000 
1,000 
1,149,000 


1678,900 

100 

97,100 


$21.37 
8.68 


$21.07 




10.00 


Germany (Palatinate) 


8.43 


All other 


787,000 


23,200 


2.96 










Total Europe 


2,894,000 


465, GOO 


4,324,000 


776,100 


16.10 


17.89 






ASIA. 
Chin* 


164,000 

50,000 

5.000 

407, (XX) 


14,200 

8,900 

300 

57,900 


222,000 

80,000 

1,093,000 

18b, 000 

1,000 

3,000 


22,200 

17,100 
50,700 
29,800 
100 
3,400 


8.61 

17.96 
5.76 
12.42 


10.02 


Java: 

For cigars 


21.27 


For cut 


4.68 


Asia Minor (Banunm) 


16.04 




10.00 




18,000 


4,800 


26.17 


105.00 






Total Asia 


704,000 


86,100 


1,585,000 


123,300 


12.23 


7.78 






AMERICA. 

Braxil: 

For cigars 


37,000 
60.000 
65,000 
76,000 
2,000 


5,600 

5, COO 

21,700 

7,200 

100 


124,000 

129,000 

72,000 

58,000 

308,000 


22,300 
14,000 
37,500 
6,400 
20,900 


14.94 
8.53 

39.17 
9.50 
6.00 


18.04 


For cut 


10.84 


Cuba 


67.68 


Santo Domingo 


11.08 


Paraguay, etc 


6.78 






Total outside the 
United States 


236,000 


40,200 


691,000 


101,100 


17.03 


14.34 






United States: 

Kentucky 


22,226,000 

3,170,000 

992,000 

636,000 

78,000 


2,013,000 

354,400 
79,400 
91,300 
9,300 


28,804,000 

3,580,000 
941,000 
195,000 
39,000 


3,139,300 

489,300 

90,000 

30,600 

4,300 


9.08 

11.22 
7.99 
14.36 
12.24 


10.92 


Virginia: 

Superior 


13.69 


Inferior and lugs 

Bright 


10.26 
15.75 


Maryland 


11.06 






Total United States 


27,102,000 


2,547,400 


33,559,000 


3,759,500 


9.40 


11.29 


Grand total 


30,936,000 


3,139,300 


40,161,000 


4,760,000 


10.18 


11.88 
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TOBACCO CULTIVATION. 



The following statement shows the progress of tobacco cultivation 
in Italy for the fiscal years ended with 1906-7: 



Year. 

• 


Acres 
planted. 


Number of 

plants, first 

count. 


Product. 


Product 
per acre. 


1883 


10,831 
10,553 
12,229 
12.323 
12,029 
12,100 
11.807 
12,570 
12,444 


67.073 
65.995 
80,569 
70 874 
70,597 
79.1G4 
79,(36 
103,951 
102,067 


Pound*. 

11.279,000 

12,854,000 

11.729.000 

12.122.000 

10,444.000 

11.677.000 

12,880.000 

14,980,000 

14,494,000 


Pound*. 
1.041 


1893-94 


1,207 
902 


1898-99 


1901-2 


984 


1902-3 


869 


1903-4 


960 


1904-6 


1,091 
1,192 
1,165 


1905-6 


1906-7 





The foregoing statement would seem to indicate a practically 
stable and stationary condition of the tobacco monopoly in Italy. 
Consumption is increasing^ but not very much faster than popula- 
tion; the home production is unaltered from j^ear to year, ana barely 
maintains its fixed relation to imports of foreign leaf, as will be seen 
by the following statement showing the comparative consumption 
or Italian and foreign leaf in Italy during the last six fiscal years: 



Year. 


Native. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Percentage. 


Native. 


Foreign. 


1901-2 


11,932,000 
11,148,000 
11,227,000 
10,830,000 
12,247,000 
12,801,000 


32, 195, 000 
32, 189. 000 
33,187,000 
35,148,000 
35,047,000 
34,924,000 


44,127,000 
43.337,000 
44,414.000 
45,978,000 
47,294,000 
47,785,000 


27.04 
25.72 
25.28 
23.55 
25.90 
26.91 


72.96 


1902-3 


74.23 


1903-4 


74.72 


1904-5 


76.46 


1905-6 


74.10 


1906-7 


73.09 




• 





For statistical purposes the tobacco grown in Italy may be divided 
into five classes: (1) The indigenous plants. Most of these are of 
low quality, suitable for cut tobacco or snuff; they include, however, 
some varieties adapted to cigars, such as the Brasile Beneventano. 
(2) Tipo oscuro plants — i. e., large dark-leaved plants of the Ameri- 
can type; burley and Kentucky form the vast bulk of this crop, with 
a little Brazil, Sumatra, etc. It is used for cigars. (3) light-leaved 
"exotic" plants, of the oriental type, used for cigarettes. (4) 
"Bright" Virginia plants, also used tor cigarettes. (5) Special 
varieties, suitable only for the higher quality snuffs. 

SEEKING INDEPENDENCE OP FOREIGN TOBACCO. 

It has long been felt that Italy should be freed from its dependence 
on the foreign and especially American tobacco. Kentucky tobacco 
dominates the Italian tobacco situation. It supplies three-fifths of 
the entire raw material, and is indispensable for the manufacture of 
the most popular brands of cigars. Until 1904-5 the prices of Ken- 
tucky remained low, and even fell from year to year. But since that 
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time they have been rising by giant strides. A widespread alarm 
has been awakened in Italy, and the Government has pressed more 
energetically the measures which they had already prepared in earlier 
years. 

To make Italy more or less independent of the American supply 
may be said to be the main object of Italian policy at present. The 
measures which can be taken to this end are of three kinds: (1) As 
producer, or regulator of production, the Government can encourage 
the cultivation of tobaccos of the American type; (2) as purchaser 
it can import tobaccos capable of substitution for the American; (3) 
as manufacturer it can alter the proportion of home and foreign 
tobaccos in the various cigars, cigarettes, etc., and gradually wean 
the public taste from all-American brands. 

The Government is doing its. best to educate the farmer and to 
remove part of the risk and expense from his shoulders. The in- 
spectors appointed to count the plants 'and leaves for purposes of 
taxation are also charged with the supervision of the process of culti- 
vation. They instruct the peasant when, where, and how to plant, 
and at what intervals, with now much manure. They watch his crop 
develop, tell him how to pick and when, give him directions for 
storing and drying. Their advice is followed. It must be, for they 
represent the only purchaser of the product. Education is supple- 
mented by financial assistance. . The Government has devised a sys- 
tem of contract, which runs for five years and which has become 
popular in a number of districts. The State rents the land at, a 
fixed rate from the owner and on it puts up the necessary buildings 
(storehouses, etc.). The State also buys all the manure. The peas- 
ant contracts to grow tobacco for five years on a certain (increasing) 
number of acres. He pays all expenses of cultivation, except manure, 
and does all the work, under the direction of the state inspector. At 
the end he and the State make an equal division of the crop, each 
retaining half. This solution is worthy of attention, because it inter- 
ests the State directly in the quality of the product. 

TOBACCO MANUPACTUBE IN ITALY, 

The leaf is sent at first to eight large government storehouses, 
whence it is distributed to the factories, according to the directions of 
the central administration, upon request from the directors of the 
factories. At the beginning of a campaign each factory receives 
instructions as to the exact amount of tolbacco of each grade which it 
is to produce during the coining season, and of exactly the propor- 
tions of each kind of leaf which it is expected to require. The Italian 
manufacturers pride themselves on the fixity and evenness of their 
grades; they are as unwilling to produce a number of cigars greatly 
above the average of their type as greatly below, and one factory is 
supposed to produce the same grades as another. Thus a competent 
director keeps closely to the estimates and feels no need of explaining 
any request for a larger quantity of any kind of tobacco than was 
originally assigned. 

There are 17 factories in Italy. They are provided with modern 
machinery for drying the tobacco, for cutting it, for weighing and 
making up packages, etc. The manufacture of secondary products 
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also requires machinery. Most of the labor, however, is performed 
by hand. The operatives, of whom over 90 per cent are women, are 
paid on a piece system, never by the day. A good woman laborer 
makes from 48 cents to 58 cents a day; a good man at least 20 cents 
more. The hours of labor are eight per diem. 

Each factory has extensive warehouses where the finished product 
is stored. In the case of cigars, it is at least eight months and usually 
a year and a half from the time of manufacture before the product is 
consigned to the retailer. There are also large rooms for drying the 
cigars on trays by means of hot-air circulation. 

The largest factories, in their order, are Milan, Venice, Lucca. 
Bologna, Naples, Modena, and Turin. Chiaravalle, Naples, ana 
Rome are of medium size; the others are much smaller. Milan has a 
capacity nearly equal to that of the remaining six which are them- 
selves each about equal to the three factories of medium size. The 
bulk of the tobacco manufacture, and the part requiring the highest 
industrial organization is performed not in the vicinity of the fields 
of cultivation, but in the large cities of northern Italy. 

OUTLOOK FOB THE INDUSTBT. 

Italy is still dependent upon the American crop. The public 
demands the comuni cigars, for the manufacture of which no satis- 
factory and adequate substitute for Kentucky leaf has been found 
in any foreign country. 

Home production is not vet sufficiently advanced to permit the 
Government to stop buying American tobacco. The Virginia tobacco 
is not produced in Italy at all, and the supply of indigenous Ken- 
tucky aoes not yet include an adequate proportion of good wrapper 
leaves. A sudden rise in American prices would find Italy still 
unprepared, but not entirely helpless. The decline in the demand for 
snuff and cut tobacco has already operated to stimulate the produc- 
tion of a leaf suitable for cigars and cigarettes; government encour- 
agement and supervision have improved the auality of the tobacco 
produced and extended the acreage; skillful blending of native 
tobaccos with foreign has prepared tne public for a still greater con- 
sumption of the indigenous product, and an active propaganda has 
interested the public, and especially the wealthy public, in tobacco 
as a crop and has led to numerous experimental cultivations in every 
province of Italy. It is to be regretted that statistics of the results 
of these experiments are not yet forthcoming. It is impossible to 
say in what localities and to what extent they have been successful. 
What is certain is that they have prepared the way for a large exten- 
sion of the tobacco area at short notice by trained laborers should 
economic conditions make such extension desirable. There is much 
capital ready to be invested in tobaccos at the call of the Government 
and not a httle experience. 

If Italy could turn as much as 80 per cent of its tobacco to the 
manufacture of cigars, the amount would still be insufficient to make 
one-half of the cheaper cigars (those selling at 18.55 lire a kilogram — 
$3.58 per 2.2 pounds — or less). The Palatinate importations could 
indeed be augmented to supply the leaf for a part of the remainder, 
but they could not be increased ten or twelve fold. Nor could Italy 
at once produce 12,000,000 pounds of cigar tobacco. 
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CONTINUANCE 09 fUBGHASBS OP AMERICAN LEAF. 

As long as the American product, while remaining superior to the 
Italian, is obtainable at prices low enough to discourage the Italian 
planter, so long is it sure to hold its own in spite of all the efforts 
of the Government and of private enterprise. 

But a sudden and violent rise in American prices, coming after 
the excitement and apprehension caused in Italy by the recent 
troubles in Kentucky (feelings fostered by the efforts of the press), 
might act like a chemical spark, and produce a reaction which a little 
caution would avoid. It is obvious that if Kentucky tobacco is once 
grown successfully cm a large scale all over Italy, its cultivation will 
continue, even tncmeh the high American prices which originally 
induced it should no longer exist. 

"Can Italy produce its own tobacco? What would happen if it 
could not get tobacco from Anerica?" was asked recently of a man 
whose training and position fit him to form an accurate judgment. 

" Italy would do without American tobacco," he replied. Already 
we have grades as good as the American; all that we need in order to 
make us mdependent of foreign sources of supply is a push from the 
outside. Whenever scarcity abroad makes us awake to our danger 
and our possibilities Italy will produce its own tobacco." 

Without fully indorsing this view, which is hardly justified by the 
present state or tobacco cultivation in Italy, the writer is of opinion 
that it would be a mistaken policy at present to place obstacles m the 
way of the Italian purchaser of our tobacco. He should rather be 
reassured and made to feel that he can count on our crop, not this 
year or next, but as a source of supply. A sudden rise of prices 
would probably be successful for tne moment; but it would be 
fraught with danger to the permanent interests of the American 
tobacco trade with Italy. 



(Inoloeore 11.] 

Tobacco in Portugal. 

monopoly owned by a stock company — extent of operations. 

Consul-General Louis H. Aym6, of Lisbon, in stating that the 
manufacture and sale of tobacco in rortugal is a government monop- 
oly, the concession to carry on which was sold to a company, gives 
the following particulars of its operations: 

The Companhia dos Tabacos de Portugal is a limited liability stock 
company, whose capital stock is 9,000,000 milreis. The par value of 
shares is 90 milreis; present value, 48 milreis. (As the gold value of 
the milreis has varied, the values given may be taken as equivalent 
to United States dollars. The present low rate of shares is partly 
due to litigation amon^ the stockholders.) The majority of shares 
is held by various banking institutions in Lisbon and Oporto, and in 
Paris, France. 

The duration of the concession, which is for Portugal only, is nine- 
teen years — from 1907 to 1926. Amount paid for the concession was 
6,500,000 milreis, payable in four installments. The declared divi- 
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dends and profits paid have been as follows: In 1903-4, 1904-5, 
and 1905-6, 1,077,777 milreis each year, or 20 per cent per annum; in 
1906-7, 2,020,516 milreis, or 24.64 per cent. The quantity of tobacco 
manufactured during 1907-8, 1,954,883 kilos (kilo = 2.2 pounds) of 
the value of 8,606,762 milreis, thus divided, the selling price being 
also appended: 





Kilos. 


Milreis. 


Selling 

price per 

kilo. 




Kilos. 


Milreis. 


Selling 

price per 

kilo. 


Snuff 


122,665 
526,563 


367,914 
2,287,328 


Milreit. 
2.7 to 5 

4to5 


Cigarettes 

Cigars 


730,659 
415,630 
159,365 


3,298,816 

1,738,874 

913,830 


MUreit. 
4.5 to 4.6 


Cigarette to- 
bacco 


4. 2 to 8 


Small cigarettes . 


5.6 to 6 











The commissions and sales bonus amounted last year to 13.3 per 
cent and for the four previous years to 15.09 per cent, 15.11 per cent. 
15.15 per cent, and 15.18 per cent. Leaf tobacco is chiefly used, ana 
imported from the United States, Central and South America, and 
the Orient. 

The colonies the exports to which reach an important figure are, 
with amounts and values: 



Angola 

Cape Verde.. 

Guinea 

Mozambique 



Kilos. 



49,037 

36,031 

1,571 

109, 470 



Milreis. 



50,640 

32,017 

1,638 

98,650 



Santo Thomas and Principe. 
Total 



Kilos. 



82,086 



278,195 



Milreis. 



74,882 



257,827 



ThQ company under its present contract has raised the selling price 
10 per cent in order to meet its new charges. The difference between 
6,520,000 milreis and 4,500,000 milreis, the price paid for the pre- 
vious concession, justifies the increase in the selling price. During 
the first year of the existing concession there was a great falling on 
in sales, amounting on the Continent to 19.04 per cent and over sea 
to 21.68 per cent. This was undoubtedly due to the distressing 
period the country has gone through, to its agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial crises, etc., which have gravely reflected, both finan- 
cially and commercially, on public and private economy. 



[Inclosure 12.] 

Tobacco in Spain, 
cultivation prohibited — imports from different countries. 

In answer to inquiries, Consul R. M. Bartleman, of Madrid, fur- 
nishes the following information relative to tobacco in Spain: 

The cultivation of tobacco in Spain is prohibited ; nothing, there- 
fore, can be said with reference to production, methods of cultivation, 
etc. The tobacco monopoly in Spain is held by the Compania Arren- 
dataria Tabacos, for which it pays the Government, in postage and 
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revenue stamps, for the privilege of selling tobacco, about $35,000,000 

Ear annum. The monopoly some two years ago began to purchase 
razilian tobacco at Hamburg and Bremen, in order to replace, little 
by little, the American product which it formerlv purchased in the 
United States and in other markets. It is now said, that the monopoly 
is thinking of forming, in conjunction with other tobacco-purchasing 
countries, a " trust" to lower the price of American tobacco, and, 
should it not succeed, to purchase tobacco in other markets. Tobacco 
is one of the principal exports from the United States to Spain. 

The following statement shows the imports of tobacco and tobacco 
manufactures into Spain during the four years ended with 1906, the 
latest year for which details are available: 



Whence Imported. 


1908. 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


Leaf: 

United States 


Pound*. 
21,459,195 
11,379,598 
319,858 
4,245,482 
6,263,579 


Pound*. 
28,276,713 
13,128,388 
6,964,082 
4,094,418 
2,063,757 


J i. 

21 52 
12 75 
7 30 

3 \4S 

4 102 
.18 

. 178 


Pound*. 
9,875,060 


Philippines 


10,299,302 


Germany 


5,086,168 


Netherlands 


9,127,758 


Cuba 


53,246 


Austria 


1,121,700 


Other countries 


331,379 


1,213,711 


1,093,466 






Total 


42,999,091 


55,741,069 


48,907,003 


36,656,700 






Cigars ; 


124,076 
2,328 
62,522 


120,092 
3,004 
17,742 


89,780 

4,087 

22,507 


167,664 


Cigarettes and fine tobacco 


5,489 


Imports for Individuals ^ x ^ A a x » x . * * 


41,048 







The imports for 1907, for which no details as to countries whence 
imported are available, were as follows: Leaf tobacco, 57,545,417 
pounds, valued at $4,297,442; cigars, 98,981 pounds, valued at 
$211,493; cigarettes and fine tobacco, 3,487 pounds, valued at $4,011; 
imports for individuals, 15,104 pounds, valued at $27,632. 



[Inclosure 13.] 

Tobacco in Tubkey. 

tobacco a government monopoly — importation prohibited. 

The following information concerning the tobacco trade and to- 
bacco cultivation in the Turkish Empire is furnished by Consul- 
General Edward H. Ozmun, of Constantinople: 

The tobacco industry is controlled bv a government monopoly 
granted to the R6gie Cointeressfie des Tatacs de l'Empire Ottoman, 
For which at present a yearly royalty of $3,300,000 is paid to the 
Government and ceded by it as a revenue to the Ottoman public-debt 
administration. Further, from the net profits of the company, after 
paying 8 per cent interest on share capital and 5 per cent on found- 
ers' snares, the balance is distributed as follows: To the Imperial 
Government, 30 per cent; to the public-debt administration, 35 per 
cent; to the shareholders, 35 per cent. 

The following revenues which have accrued to the public debt 
since the establishment of the R6gie, in 1884-85, shows the growth 
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of the industry: 1884-85,13,013,045; 1804-95, $3,463,165; 1904-5, 
$3,667,444; 1905-6, $3,632,086. 

These ceded revenues are little or no criterion of the extent of the 
industry in this country. In his special report for 1905-6, the presi- 
dent of the council of the Ottoman public debt (the representative 
of the British bondholders) stated that the total sales of the R6gie 
for that year amounted to 16,605,000 pounds of tobacco; and esti- 
mating the annual consumption per capita at 11 pounds, the tobacco 
sold by the R6gie was consumed by some 1,500,000 inhabitants out 
of 30,000,000 to 40,000,000. 

DUTIES AND IKFOBT8. 

There is a protective duty of 75 per cent ad valorem on imported 
cigars and chewing tobacco and of 100 per cent ad valorem on snuff. 
The importation of tobacco is prohibited, and any arriving is treated 
as contraband and confiscated. The import duty, which by the 
terms of the convention is collected by the R6gie, amounted during 
the year 1905-6, according to the company's published balance sheet, 
to $35,420, so that the imports are small. Quantities are given as 
6,926,631 cigars and 39,151 pounds snuff. 

Cigarette tobacco is essentially an article of production and export 
of this Empire. An insignificant cjuaiitity of cigars and also some 
snuff are imported. Tombac ( Nicotiana persita) for smoking in 
narghiles is imported from Persia to the extent of a little over 1,000 
tons annually. 

TOBACCO CULTIVATION, 

There is little or no control over the cultivation erf tobacco in the 
Empire. Tobacco is cultivated anywhere and everywhere, whether 
the soil is suitable or not. In those districts where the best qualities 
are grown the cultivators limit their production for fear of reducing 
the prices, and it is here where the R6eie comes into direct competition 
with the exporters, but in all other districts, by the terms of its con- 
vention, the R6gie must purchase all the tobacco grown. It naturally 
follows that much inferior tobacco is produced, which is useless for 
purposes of export and which the R6gie is obliged to utilize. In six 
years the present concession comes to an end. 

In the great centers where the best tobacco is grown the following 
comparison, showing the quantities purchased by the R6gie for local 
consumption and that by the exporters, is of interest: 





Districts. 


Purchased by the— 




Regie. 


Exporters. 


Cavalla 


Pounds. 

605,300 

2,948,000 

1, §27,400 

1,203,400 

11,000 


Pounds. 
18,091,40) 


Salonica 


0,930,000 




11,101,400 




5,170,000 


Xanthi 


4,798,800 








Total 


5,885,000 


46,118,600 
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The average price of the tobaccos bought bv the R6gie in the fore- 
going districts is 12 to 16 cents per pound, whereas in other parts of 
the Empire the price varies from 1.6 to 6 cents per pound. 

A normal crop of tobacco is about 33,000 tons, of which 20,000 tons 
are exported. 

Turkish tobacco is essentially a cigarette tobacco ; an unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made by the R6gie to use Turkish tobacco in the 
manufacture of a high-class cigar, but this was abandoned and none 
but an inferior grade of cigar is now made locally. 

During the years 1905, 1906, and 1907 the exports of tobacco to 
the United States have nearly trebled, viz, $833,234, $1,690,948, and 
$2,393,959, respectively. The increase occurred in the consular dis- 
tricts of Saloniki, Samsoun, and Smyrna. 



[Inclosure 15.1 

Tobacco in Venezuela. 

abolition op the cigarette monopoly. 

Consular Agent John Brewer, of Caracas, in charge of the archives 
of the American legation, reports that tne cigarette monopoly in 
Venezuela has been abolished by executive decree, and that it was 
unofficially reported that prior to the issuance of the decree the Gov- 
ernment had purchased all the property and rights of the national 
cigarette factory, which had controlled this industry. This decree 
is far-reaching in its effects, permitting, as it will, the opening of 
many small factories throughout the Republic and the manufacture 
of cigarettes by private individuals. 
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61w Congbem, ) SENATE. j Document 

1st Session. J ( No. 51. 



IMPORT DUTY ON TEA. 



Mr. Tillman presented the following 

DATA RELATING TO THE GROWING OF TEA IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND IMPORT DUTY ON TEA; ALSO REPORTS FROM GOVERNMENT 
TEA INSPECTORS. 



May 18, 1909.— Ordered to be printed. 



Washington, D. C, May 14, 1909. 

My Dear Senator: I am sending you herewith a condensed state- 
ment on the subject of tea, headed " Import duty on tea;" also a 
statement of the retail prices of tea in New York City vouched for 
by Mr. W. J. Buttfield, president of the Tea Association of New York. 

I also attach a clipping taken from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce of April 20, 1909, which substantially gives the same data. 

I inclose also the reports from the United States Government tea 
inspectors, showing that the quality of tea used in the States was of 
a higher grade under the Spanish war revenue tax than that thereto- 
fore imported. 

The inclosed letter addressed to the Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, signed 
by William A. Courtney, states that the American consumer is being 
sold a 12-cent tea for 60 cents. Mr. Courtney is a well-qualified 
authority, having represented the Ceylon growers as tea commissioner 
to this country. 

The inclosed copy of petition in favor of a duty on tea in 1897 
shows that practically all the important tea houses of the United 
States then petitioned Congress for a tax on tea, stating that the con- 
sumer "will get better goods at the same prices." 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell on the tea industry of the State 
of South Carolina, but it may be in order for me to point out that 
South Carolina is now raising 15,000 pounds annually, which is ten 
times the amount of tea which the Island of Ceylon produced in 1875. 
To-day Ceylon ranks among the largest tea producing countries of the 
world, having exported last year 182,000,000 pounds. 

I understand tnat the experiments of the Department of Agricul- 
ture show that South Carolina is producing 600 pounds of tea per 
annum to the acre, whereas in China and Japan the maximum 
reached is 350 pounds to the acre. 

The tea trade of the United States is fast being monopolized by 
foreigners and, in this connection, I would call attention to the fact 
that the Japanese Government are now paying a subsidv of $95,000 

Sold to Japanese vessels, carrying Japanese tea, for each round trip 
etween Japan and the United States. The Japanese have, under 
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subsidy, established distributing agents of tea throughout the 
United States and it is a well-recognized fact in the trade that within 
a few years they will control, not only the growing, exporting, and 
shipping of tea to the United States, but also its very distribution 
in tnis country. It was demonstrated, under the Spanish war- 
revenue tax that a duty on tea involving a cash transaction upon 
withdrawal from bond of such tea, severely curtailed the operations 
of these foreign firms. 
In conclusion I wish to emphasize the following: 

(1) The consumer of the united States is being sold a 12-cent 
article at 60 cents. 

(2) The opposition to a duty originates entirely from large foreign 
companies and domestic retailers, some of whom have a capital of 
$10,000,000, which companies have, from past experience, found 
that a large proportion of any tax imposed is deducted from their 
unconscionable profits. The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, the Grand Union Tea Company, and James Butler alone have 
over 800 tea stores. 

(3) Messrs. Tetley & Co. and Messrs. Iipton & Co., both of London, 
and the Salada Tea Company of Canada are the largest distributors of 

f>acket teas in this country, and, as a matter of fact, they are the 
oremost and most active members of the National Coffee and 
Tea Association, organized February last to oppose the duty on tea. 

(4) These large foreign firms are flooding this country with tea at 
extreme prices without paying one dollar of revenue to the United 
States Government. 

(5) Among the vice-presidents of said National Coffee and Tea 
Association are Messrs. Seeman Brothers. This firm, in the Even- 
ing Mail of April 15 last, publicly advertised that tariff or bo tariff, 
quality and price of their White Rose Ceylon tea will remain un- 
changed. Can there be any more conclusive corroborative evidence 
of our statement that the consumer will not pay this tax? 

(6) I have yet to hear of one retailer throughout the United States 
that reduced the retail price of his teas when the Spanish war revenue 
tax was repealed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Gso. H. Maxjt. 
Hon. Benjamin R. Tillman, 

United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 



IMPORT DUTY ON TEA, 

New Tobk, April 6, 1909. 

A tax upon tea imports would prove a wise measure for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

it would not constitute a burden uvon the consumer. — It was proven 
under the Spanish war revenue bul that a duty upon tea is paid 
entirely by the producing countries and the distributors or retailers 
of the States. This was the consensus of opinion of those present at 
a hearing before the Ways and Means Committee in 1902, at which 
healing some sixty to eighty distributors present insisted that their 
profits had been curtailed 10 cents per pound. At the same time 
Japanese interests protested that they, as producers, had paid the 
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entire 10 cents duty by reason of the lower prices obtained for the 
Japanese crop. The only point in dispute was whether the producer 
or retailer had borne the brunt of the tax. No suggestion was then 
made that the price to the consumer had been advanced. 

Protests filed with Congress are not from consumer. — The alleged con- 
sumers' protests with which Congress has of late been inundated h&ve 
emanated from the same interests which in 1902 claimed that the con- 
sumer was not being charged any higher price on account of the duty 
then in force. An association nas lately been formed to circulate 
petitions by the thousands. Everyone entering a tea store has been 
requested to sign such under the pretext that higher prices for tea 
would be charged in event of a duty. A month ago ninety-nine out 
of a hundred consumers had no knowledge as to whether a tea duty 
existed or not, and within twelve months from now their minds will 
be equally a blank on the subject. Japanese firms have openly 
boasted of the large number of such protests distributed by them. 
Foreign firms who transact a large business in packet teas and also a 
"jobbing trade" from London and Canada have also been active in 
securing signatures to these protests. Attention is called to the 
identical form of the protests sent to Washington. 

Duty paid by the producing country and distributor. — As a matter of 
fact, on the average approximately one-half of any duty will fall on 
the producing country and the balance would be deducted from the 
distributor's enormous profits. The lower grades of Japanese teas 
during the period from 1898 to 1903 were imported at 12 to 13 cents 
"in bond. After repeal of the duty the import cost advanced to 
17-18 cents. It is a well-known fact that immediately prior to and 
after the removal of the 10-cent duty on January 1, 1903, the average 
wholesale price for tea (for delivery January 1, 1903) in the States 
advanced 5 to 6 cents per pound. 

Duty a sure source of revenue easily and cheaply collected. — A duty 
at the rate of. say, 10 cents per pound can be relied upon, even in times 
of business depression, as a revenue producer of about $10,000,000 
per annum and can be collected with but little expense. The Gov- 
ernment is now under a heavy charge in the administration of the 
tea law of 1897, which protects the consumer from adulterated tea, 
and even if the consumer paid half the tax a per capita charge of 4 
to 5 cents per annum would be a small price to pay for this protection. 

Retail profit on tea exorbitant. — The profits of retailers on bulk and 
" packet'* tea are exorbitant, from which 8 to 10 cents per pound 
can readily be deducted and still leave a margin of profit of 100 
to 150 per cent. The popular retail prices of tea to-day are 50 to 
60 cents. This season's import cost of same grades ranged from 12 
to 18 cents. 

A duty on tea considered a proper source of revenue in other countries. — 
A duty on tea is in force in other countries where the per capita 
consumption is many times greater than that of this country. In 
England the annual consumption per capita is 6.18 pounds and the 
prevailing duty is equivalent to 10 - cents per pound. In Russia 
the duty is equivalent to 16 to 44 cents. Duty in Austria and 
Hungary is equivalent to 19J cents, Denmark 8 cents, Germany 11 
cents, Italy 22 cents, Norway 24 cents, Spain 13 cents, and France 
18 to 35 cents. 

Duty a protection to the American jobber. — A duty will serve as a 
protection to the American jobber against the "inroads" upon 
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his business by foreign firms who, without capital invested in the 
States, are fast monopolizing the business. The more prominent 
brands of packet tea are packed in London and Canada and dis- 
tributed here at high prices. 

The Japanese houses, not only as growers but also as distributors 
in the States, are most active in socuring a monopoly of the Japan 
and Formosa tea business. In this they have been aided by govern- 
ment subsidies to the Japan exporter — to the Japanese fines of 
steamers and to Japanese representatives in the United States. 
A duty will tend to curtail this competition; hence their activity in 
stirring up the alleged consumers' protests. 

Stocks and available supplies small. — Stocks of tea in the United 
States are smaller than they have been at any corresponding period 
for the past five years and no further supplies are available from 
Japan, China, or Formosa until about June 1 next. A provision 
imposing a duty upon shipments from abroad made on and after 
May 1 next would effectually prevent importations of duty free new 
teas and furthermore would cause a sharp decline in cost prices in 
the Far East. 

Interests now in favor of a duty protested against the removal of the 
tax in 1902. — At said hearing before the Ways and Means Committee 
the same interests who now favor a duty argued for its retention, 
although at that time they held large "in bond" stocks of tea which 
would and did advance sharply in value in anticipation of the duty's 
removal. 

The consumer can be absolutely protected against any advance in 
prices for the next ten years. — Responsible parties are now willing and 
eager to obligate themselves to the United States Government to 
supply for the next ten years (barring war or other calamities) tea to 
consumers throughout the States at the present retail prices, even 
under -a 10-cent duty. Furthermore, said parties will contract with 
any and all retailers to supply for said period all teas needed at prices 
that will give them a profit of 75 to 100 per cent if sold at present 
retail prices. 



New York, April 6, 1909, 
Statement of teas now being retailed in New York City, selected at random. 
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Capitol. 

Samples 1 to 4 are retailed by the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. (Num- 
ber of stores owned, 355) $2, 100, 000 

Samples 5 to 7 are retailed by Thomas RouLston 

Sample 8 is retailed by the Grand Union Tea Company. (Number of 
stores owned. 250) f 3, 000, 000 

Samples 9 ana 10 are retailed by James Butler. (Number of stores 
owned, 200) 10, 000, 000 

Samples 11 and 12 are retailed by the Lipton Tea Company, of London, 
England. (Packet teas) 10,000,000 

Sample 13 is retailed by Tetley & Co., of London, England. (Packet 
teas) 2,500,000 

The above samples have been obtained from stores mentioned 
within the past two weeks and their valuations in respect of average 
import cost for the years 1907, 1908, 1909 are vouched for by the 
undersigned. 

The above are fair examples of the extreme profits charged the 
consumer and give some clue to the so-called consumers' protests 
lately filed with Congress. A large percentage of any duty will be 
deducted from said profits, as testified by a large number of retailers 
before the Ways and Means Committee in the year 1902. 

W. J. BUTTFIBLD. 



REPOKTS FROM GOVERNMENT TEA INSPECTORS SENT AT THE REQUEST 
OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY TO MR. GEORGE HEWLETT, * 
CHAIRMAN UNITED STATES BOARD OF TEA EXPERTS. 

[From Mr. William Penn Nixon, collector of customs, port of Chicago, HI., dated December 30, 1901.] 

Replying to the letter of the Treasury Department dated the 14th 
instant herewith inclosed, asking for information in regard to tea, for 
transmission to Mr. George Hewlett, chairman of the board of tea 
experts, I have the honor to say that I have consulted with the tea 
examiner relative to the subject-matter, and to report that in his 
opinion the tea imported since the imposition of tne 10 cents per 
pound duty has been of higher grade, on the average, than that im- 
ported prior thereto. It has also eliminated, to a great. extent, the 
attempted importations of teas of very low grade, which was common 
in 1897 and previous years. 

[From Mr. I. McGay, United States examiner of teas, port of New York, N. Y., dated December 19, 1901.] 

In compliance with your request to be informed as to the quality 
of teas now being imported into this port as compared with previous 
years, I have to state from my personal knowledge that the class of 
teas now being entered at this port for consumption, and more espe- 
cially importations of the past four years, are of much better quality 
on tne average than that of previous years, and that more pure good 
teas are now being imported than at any time since the enactment 
of the law of March 2, 1897. 

[From Mr. C Toohey, United States examiner of teas, port of San Francisco, Cal., dated December 29. 

1901.1 

The department has requested me to advise you as to the quality 
of teas now being imported into this port, comparing favorably or 
not with imports of former years. I beg to state that the qualities 
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have improved steadily so that there are seldom causes presented at 
this time for rejections by the regular importers through this port. 



CEYLON TEA COMMISSIONER, AFTEB SPENDING OVER $150,000 TO 
ElfCOURAOE CONSUMPTION OP CEYLON TEA, STATES THAT THE 
AMERICAN CONSUMER IS BEING SOLD A 12-CENT ARTICLE FOR 60 
CENTS. 

New York, May S, 1909. 

Honorable Sir: I had the honor of addressing you a short while 
ago in reference to the proposed duty on tea, and the article which 
appeared last Friday in the columns of the Journal of Commerce, of 
this city, advances a theory so entirely at variance with the facts that 
I take the liberty of again requesting you to be kind enough to give 
the following remarks your valued attention. I refer to the following 
statement : 

That "while the consumer may not be compelled to pay a higher 

Erice for his tea on a 10-cent duty, he will certainly get for the price 
e is asked to pay a tea lower in quality and in value by at least 10 
cents." 

During the years 1906, 1907, and part of 1908 I held the position of 
Ceylon tea commissioner to the United States under a salary, for the 
Ceylon Planters' Association, of $10,000 per annum. During these 
years I distributed in this country $75,000 per annum in aid of the 
encouragement of the use of Ceylon tea. I mention this in the way 
of credentials for presuming a knowledge of the facts. 

At the outset I was met with the fact that America wasTwmsuming 
tea of the poorest average quality, but which retailed at prices from 
60 to 100 per cent higher than those charged in London, where a reve- 
nue of 5d. per pound is first collected. I am sorry to say that the 
same condition still prevails in this country. To cite a concrete but 
thoroughly representative instance: 

One of the most widely advertised brands of tea in America con- 
tains a Ceylon tea, eaual quality to which is now being imported at 12 
cents per pound. Tnis brand is retailed at 60 cents i>y a firm in the 
foremost raAk of an association which for some months past has been 
"howling" in the name of phantom consumers against tne tax on tea. 

It surely would not be beside the mark to ask whether these gen- 
tlemen are freely spending their money in a riot of pure philanthropy, 
or are their efforts in the direction of "fooling" Congress in their 
desire to retain profits some six times greater tnan those prevailing 
in England. 

It is instructive, not to say amusing, to note that this same firm, 
sellers of a 12-cent article for 60 cents, in the firat flush of success 
against this tax, now advertises that the quality and price of their 
brand of tea will remain unchanged, "tariff or no tariff." This 
assurance is scarcely necessary. A higher price could hardly be 
charged, and it would be impossible to sell a lower quality, as the 
tea in question is within 2 cents of the poorest Ceylon tea grown. 

In England, after paying a revenue tax of 5d. per pound, tea 
retails at an average of about 1 shilling and 6 pence, and only good 
to fine drinking qualities are marketable. As a result, the annual 
consumption per capita in that country is 6 J pounds. 

Compare this with what might almost be called the decadent 
United States tea trade — i. e., six times larger profits per pound and 
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six times smaller rate of consumption. An excellent thing as far as 
the retailer is concerned, but very hard lines for the poor consumer 
(whose interests he so cleverly pretends to foster), as well as the 
importer who considers himself lucky if he can average 2$ to 3 per 
cent on teas handled and whose only hope lies in an increased con- 
sumption, which rightly or wrongly, those best posted in the trade 
have consistently argued would result from an impost. 

Would it, sir, not be more honest for these self-same retailers to 
come out as they did in 1902, and petition Congress against a cur- 
tailment of their profits? 
Very truly, yours, 

W. A. COUBTNBY. 

Hon. Nelson W. Aldrioh, 

United States Senator, Washington, D. 0. 



WHO PAYS THE TAX? 
[Advertisement appearing in the New York Evening Mail, April tf, MX*.] 



TABirr OB NO TABOT, 

QUALITY ALWAYS 

MAINTAINED. 

WHITE ROSE 
CEYLON TEA 

A 10-cent Package makes 
40 Cups. 



White Rose is imported by Seeman Brothers of New York and is retailed at (depend- 
ent upon size of package) 60 to 64 cents per pound. 

The import yalue of equal quality to that in the White Rose package fa 12 cents 
per pouna . 

Equal quality to that of the White Rose retails in England — after payment of a 
10-cent revenue tax — at less than 30 cents per pound. 

Seeman Brothers joined in a petition in 1897 in favor of a tax on tea. which petition 
stated that "the consumer will get better goods at same price 1 ' and that "there is 
practically no opposition to the duty except from retailers of trash." 

Seeman Brothers in February, 1909, appear as vice-presidents of the National Coffee 
and Tea Association, organized to oppose a duty on tea "in the interest of millions 
of American consumers, because "the consumer is the one who will pay/' Pur- 
suant to these philanthropic motives Seeman Brothers' association have forwarded to 
Washington 70,000 protests. 

Seeman Brothers in April, 1909, eager to advertise their pet brand, assures the public 
that duty or no duty the quality and price of White Rose will remain unchanged. 

The quality of the White Rose is within 2 cents of the poorest Ceylon imported. 

W. J. BUTTWKLD. 

New York, May 17, 1909. 



[New York Journal of Commerce, April 90, 1009.] 

TEA HANDLERS EXPLAIN THE DUTY SITUATION — DECLARE THAT 
CONGRESS HAS HEARD ONLY "BUNCOMBE." 

CLAIM 18 MADE BY THOSE PROMINENT IN THE TEA TRADE THAT THE CONSUMER DID NOT 
AND WILL NOT PAY ANY OF THE PROPOSED IMPORT DUTY. 



In a formal statement last evening, George H. Macy, of Carter. 
Macy & Co.^one of the largest tea importing concerns in the United 
States, and William J. Buttfield/president of the Tea Association of 
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New York, discussed the proposed import duty on tea in relation to 
the question: "Who will pay this tax, if imposed?" The statement 
follows: 

A duty of 10 cents per pound on tea would be borne entirely by the producing coun- 
tries and the distributers or retailers of the United States. 

On the average, approximately one-half the tax would be paid by the exporting 
country and the balance would be deducted from the large profits over import cost. 

Having this in mind, foreign firms and dealers have combined to "hoodwink" Con- 
gress into a belief that the burden of this taxation would fall upon the ultimate user, 
and to this end have flooded Congress with reams of petitions, which while ostenta- 
tiously signed by the consumers, have in reality emanated from the one source, i. e., 
those who are interested in maintaining foreign export prices and in retaining their 
present extortionate profits levied upon the "breakfast table." 

Distributers and retailers have for this same purpose put forward an " association/ ' 
organized February last, with the avowed sole intent of opposing a tax on tea and 
coffee by rousing public sentiment, and particularly "voters interested in politics." 

At a hearing before the Ways and Means Committee in 1902 a large number of these 
same dealers and retailere from various States clamored for the removal of the 10- 
cent impost then in force, claiming that they had been defrauded of their profits 
to the extent of said duty. 

Japanese interests also protested at that time that they, too, had paid the major 
share of the tax. 

If both these claims were true the consumer must have benefited by actually 
lower prices resultant from the tariff. 

FOREIGNERS HAVE ACTUAL HOLD UPON TEA BUSINESS OF UNITED STATES. 

A duty on tea operates to curtail the ever-increasing hold which foreign firms— 
without capital invested in this country — have upon the wholesale tea-distributing 
business of the States. 

Foreign firms also transact through agents a large business in "packet" tea, which 
is packed in Japan, Canada, London, India, and Ceylon with comparatively cheap 
labor and imported into thiB country without duty even on the tin cans or lead used. 

Canada maintains a discriminating 10-cent ad valorem duty on tea against the 
States, while admitting same free if imported from other countries. Canadian jobbers 
have free access to the American markets, while our merchant is barred from a iike 
privilege. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the consumers of this country have no knowledge as to 
whether or not a duty on tea exists, and they are equally ignorant of the fact that 
they are paying 250 to 350 per cent advance over import costs. 

The average import price of tea is 15 cents per pound, and it is a matter of common 
knowledge that its average retail price exceeds 50 cents per pound. 

It is evident that the United States, fast becoming an exporting country, must 
depend on never-failing sources of revenue derived from imports, the volume of 
which is not materially affected by depression in trade conditions or by the varying 
markets of the world. 

A revenue which falls solely on the foreign producer and on exorbitant retail profits 
is surely an ideal method of raising this Government's income. 

COMMITTEE REPRESENTS 60 PER CENT OF THE IMPORT BUSINESS. 

As a committee representing 60 per cent of the entire import United States tea 
trade, the same interests which now advocate this tax, appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1902 and argued in favor of retaining tne 10-cent tax then in force. 

Stocks of tea now in this country are smaller than tney have been at any corre- 
sponding period for the past five years. 

Attention is called to the remarks made by the Hon. Sereno E. Payne before the 
House of Representatives on April 7, 1909, as follows: 

1 'Since we took off the duty m the Spanish war revenue act the Japanese have put 
the price up until they have got it up about 10 cents per pound, the amount of the duty 
that we took off. After we took this duty off a Japanese merchant came to me and 
proved by figures that Japan paid half the duty and our people paid the other half. 

As I said, when we put a duty of 10 cents a pound upon tea, a Japanese merchant 
proved to me that Japan had paid one half of that duty and the tea merchant had paid 
the other half. I doubt if any consumer paid any more for his tea on account of that 
duty during the whole period that the tariff was on tea " 
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The following extract from the Yokohama (Japan) Times of March 2, 1902, is inter- 



file Central Japanese Tea Guild has applied to the authorities for the grant of 
an additional subsidy. The corporation spent such large sums of money in Washing- 
tion in connection with the agitation in tne United States for the abolition of taxa- 
tion on tea in the United States that there occurred last year a deficit to the extent 
of many thousand yen in the finances of the guild. The agitation has to be continued 
this year, and there will be a great necessity for getting an ample supply of money for 
the purpose; hence the application. 

* 'Japan and her dependency, the island of Formosa, exports over one-half the tea 
consumed in the United States and admittedly Japan interests will pay one-half of 
any duty imposed. It is not to be wondered that they have been active in secur- 
ing so-called consumers' protests and in spending ' larpe sums of money in Washington 
in connection with agitation for the abolition of taxation on tea.' 

" Public circulars issued by American export houses in Japan show that in 1908 
(immediately after repeal of the 10-cent Spanish war revenue) the per picul price of 
Japan tea advanced 10 to 12 yen, equivalent to 5 to 6 cents gold per pound. 

" During the season of 1901 to 1902 (United States 10-cent import tax being then in 
force) the amount of Japan tea exported by and for account of Japanese firms was 
less than 15 per cent of the total. After removal of said tax during the season of 1908-9, 
the amount of Japan tea exported to the United States by and for Japan merchants 
(mostly to Japanese agents subsidized by their Government) was approximately one- 
half of the total shipped to the United States. This illustrates the trend under a 'no 
duty* regime." 

POOR TEA AT HIGH RETAIL PRICES THE CURSE OF TRADE. 

The curse of the (United States) tea trade has been " poor tea at high retail prices," 
resulting in an annual consumption reduced now to less than 1. 1 pounds per capita. 

England has for years collected a revenue from tea at rates varying from 10 cents to 
12 cents per pound. In spite of this tax good teas are retailed there at a considerably 
lower range of prices than those charged here, and furthermore, her consumption is six 
times that of this country. 

The following are the retail prices and import costs of teas lately purchased at ran- 
dom in New York City: 
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A BBIBP ISSUBD PRESUMABLY FOB CONGRESSIONAL CONSUMPTION. 

It is easy to identify the names appearing on the letter heads of the association 
above referred to with the dealers and retailers, who are among the chief offenders in 
respect of quality sold and prices charged. In circular letters this association issued 
the appeal: 

"Todealen: 

"Please have petitions [against tea tax] signed by as many voters as possible, 
especially those interested in politics, for we hardly think you are anxious to pay 
the Government a tax on every pound of tea you sell. Send in at once your mem- 
bership fee of $25. » 
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10 IMPOST DUTY ON TEA. 

A brief— presumably for Congressional consumption— ia also disseminated and 
headed "in the interest of millions of American consumers" who "are the only ones 
that will pay. " Such consideration for the consumer is touching. 

This month the same association appears in public print boasting that "over one 
hundred thousand petitions have been circulated, of which seventy thousand have 
been returned and nanded to Congressmen. " Poor Congressmen! No wonder they 
thought it) was the real live consumer speaking instead of a clean case of buncombe. 

A firm, figuring as one of die vice-presidents of this association (unselfishly taxing 
themselves $25 per), gives away the whole "job" by now advertising that their pet 
brand will be sold "duty or no duty" without change in quality or price. 

The millions of consumers might not be so appreciative if they knew that a 12-cent 
article was being sold them at 60 cents with a little lead and a good deal of advertising 
thrown in. A 15-cent duty might be added and there would still be a difference of 
over 100 per cent. 



The Tea Association op New York, 

90-96 Wall Street, 
New York, May 17, 1909. 
My Dear Senator: In addition to the information filed with you 
last week by Mr. George H. Macy and myself, I take the liberty of 
inclosing further data which I think will be of interest in this matter. 
I call particular attention to the fact that the retail price of tea in 
England, after payment of revenue tax of 10 cents, is only 32J cents, 
and " what every woman knows" is that a cup of good tea is procur- 
able everywhere in England. 

I would also call particular attention to the extracts from the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, which institution stands preeminently 
as the first in the United States in connection with matters of com- 
merce. The actual volumes of these annual reports I will bring with 
me to Washington to-night. 

Quotations from Yokohama for years 1901, 1902, 1903 show the 
extreme rise in prices paid the foreigner after the duty was removed. 
This advance is still maintained. 
Yours, very truly, 

W. J. BUTTFIELP. 

Hon. Benjamin R. Tillman, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 



New York, May If, 1909, 
Dear Sir: During the past week the question has been freely 
raised on the floor of the Senate as to who is responsible fpr exorbi- 
tant retail prices existent. 
As far as tea is fconcerned, permit me to reply. 
The following companies are probably the largest sellers of tea in 
the United States: 



The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, capitalized at 12, 100, 000 

TheGrand Union Tea Company, capitalized at 1,008,000 

The James Butler Grocery Company, capitalized at 10,000,000 

Lipton Tea Company, of England, capitalized at 10,000,000 

Tetley A Co., of England, capitalized at 2,000.000 

The first three named maintain a "chain" of over 800 retail, tea 
stores. They all import a large proportion of their teas and buy the 
balance on the New York market at lowest wholesale prices, which on 
the average are within 1 cent of import costs. 
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Messrs. Lipton and Tetley export to this country from London tea 
in "packets, the retail prices or which are stated on their labels. 

Fixed retail prices of "bulk" tea are manifestly impossible. 

All five companies above named.are leaders of the association which 
claim to have filed with Congress 70,000protests against a tea import. 

The average import value of nine different teas, purchased at ran- 
dom in New York City from, the above-named five companies at 60 
cents per pound, is 17 cents. 

The average retail duty paid on tea in England is id. (see attached 
copy of letter). The average margin of profit between import and 
retail prices is in England approximately 6£ to 7 cents; in the United 
States, between 35 to 40 cents. 

The revenue tax in England has ranged for the past fifteen years 
from 5d. to 8d. per pound. 

Foreign firms without, capital invested in the States are fast crowd- 
ing American merchants to the wall. A duty involving a cash trans- 
action upon removal from "bond" serves in a measure at least as a 
protection against such foreign competition. 

In 1897 over 150 of the leading tea merchants of the United States 
petitioned Congress in favor of a, duty on tea, stating in writing that 
the "consumers will get better goods at same prices, and that 'there 
is practically no opposition to the duty except from retailers of trash. " 

In 1902 the undersigned with others protested against removal of 
war tax for the same reasons as those heretofore stated. 
Respectfully, yours, 

W. J. BUTTFIELD. 

Hon. Benjamin R. Tillman, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

While England's. average import cost (8d.) is only slightly above 
that of the United States, ner imports do not include one pound of the 
high-costing second* and third Japans and other similar teas of no 
drinking merit, sold for their attractive appearance alone. 



Quotation* taken from kessrs. Jardine, Matthuon <fc Co.'s Yokohama Tea Report* 
for the year 1901 (10 cent* duty in force), and also the years 190t and 1903, duty having 
been removed. 

fine japans. 



1901. 


Yen. 


1902. 


Yen. 


1903. 


Yen. 


May 10 


27/8 
26/7 
26/6 
240 


May 14 


81/3 
32/3 

90/2 


May 15 


42/3 
37/9 
32/4 
32/4 


June 11 


June 4 


Junel 


August 15 


August 14 


August 13 


October 3 


October 2 


October 1 








GOOD MEDIUM JAPANS. 


June 11 


24/6 
22/4 
21/3 
21/3 
21/3 
22/4 | 


June 4, 


81 

27/0 
27/9 
27/0 
27/9 
27/9 


June 11 


34/5 


July 25 


July 24 


July 23 


30/1 


August 15 


August 14 


August 13 


30/1 


Septembers 


September 4 , 

October 2 


Septembers 


30/1 
30/1 


October 3..... .. 


October i« 


October 31 


October 30 


October 29 


30/1 
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TEA. 

r 

[Extract from the Annual Report for year 1903-4 of the Chamber of Commerce ef New York.] 

A REVIEW OF THE TEA TRADE, 1903. 

[Page 34, part 2.] 

The course of the market during the year under review, or, in other words, since the 
removal of the duty, has been what was to be naturally expected; that is, that 
prices in the primary markets in the East would advance just about the equivalent 
of the 10 cents duty that had been taken off 2 and this expectation was realized. As 
soon as the market for new tea opened the prices for all descriptions controlled by the 
demand from the United States were promptly marked up, while for the kinds con- 
trolled by the English and Russian demand, and which comprises Congou, Indias, 
and Ceylons, there was no material change. The practical result, therefore, of this 
change in our tariff is that under existing conditions the duty is collected from the 
consumer by the producer in China and Japan and the retail dealer here instead 
of, as heretofore, by the United States Government. Certain it is that, notwithstand- 
ing all the specious arguments advanced by politicians, the consumer receives no 
benefit whatever from placing the article upon the free list. 

[Extract from the annual report for 1904-5 of the Chamber of Commerce of New York.] 
A REVIEW OF THE TEA TRADE, 1904. 
[Page 38, part 2.] 

Consumption, — As already remarked, a rough estimate of the average annual con- 
sumption of tea in the United States is 1J pounds per capita, and this does not 
appear to be materially affected by market condition*, the fluctuations of values 
of the political humbujgery of a "free breakfast table/' which is trotted to the front 
whenever the question of a duty on tea has been under discussion. As a matter of 
fact the consumer paid more for his tea during the year after the duty was removed 
and when the free breakfast table was in full operation than he did during the period 
the Government was collecting a dutv of 10* cents a pound. The only difference 
in the value of the tea to the consumer is that when a duty is in operation the 10 cents 
goes into the pocket of Uncle Sam; when the duty is off and tea is free, the 10 cents 
goes into the pocket of the grower in China and Japan. The duty, whether on or off, 
does not affect the co^t to the consumer. 

[Extract from the annual report for the year 1901-2 of the Chamber of Commerce of New York.] 

A REVIEW OF THE TEA TRADE, 1901. 

[Page 33, part 2.] 

It was unquestionably wise to postpone the operation of the repeal until January 1. 
1903, and thus give time for the adjustment of trade to the new conditions that will 
then be established, but the result of the removal of the duty will be a return to the 
unfortunate, if not disastrous, experiences that three years ago prevailed, the evils 
of which induced the trade to advocate the imposition of a duty more for the purpose 
of self-protection rather than for revenue. The removal of the duty will be followed 
by higher prices in the East, oversupply by reason of liberal importations by persons 
whose operations will be facilitated by free banking credits; and a deterioration in 
quality, because a certain class «f dealers who are now restrained will then seek to 
increase their sales by offering goods at retail at very low prices, and of indifferent 
quality. In other words, a duty of-10 cents a pound was, to a certain extent, a guar- 
anty of quality, in so far as it prevented the importation of the low-grade trash that 
a few years ago was dumped into this country with scarcely any hindrance. 

[Extract from a recent letter to the Charleston News and Courier by Mr. Frederick O. Tyler, a former 
Washlngtonian. Mr. Tyler has had practical experience in the tea-raising industry of the South.] 

What I am most e^ager to point out, however, is the direct benefit to the South from 
such a duty. An increase to the first handlers of tea of 8 cents a pound, such as the 
Payne tariff proposed, would mean that in a few years 80 per cent of the tea used in this 
country would be grown and manufactured in the South. In India, which supplies 
the most of our tea, the average production is 400 pounds to the acre, or two-thirds of 
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what can be obtained here, where all fields of any moderate age will produce (WO 
pounds to the acre. India has her gardens capitalized at over $400 an acre. 

The proposed duty, from which the Government would derive 18,000^000, would 
eive the South a practical monopoly of the tea market of this country. We would at 
least produce 80 per cent of the tea used, which would mean an investment, using 
India for a standard, of $80,000,000. It would mean $10,000,000 a year paid to wage- 
earners. It would mean a profit of $10,000,000 yearly to the southern capital invested 
therein. 

Here is an opportunity for southern statesman ship. The imposition of a tea duty 
would not only increase the revenue — a crying need at this time — but it would pro- 
tect, encourage, and develop a southern industry. The South is locally a protection 
community, and its representatives make a poor bargain when they trade off legiti- 
mate protection advantages for consistency to Democratic tradition. Whatever the 
past may have been, it is the present which concerns the South. Theories of "tariff 
for revenue only" are proper enough as theories, but practical application of protec- 
tion is worth twenty times as much in building up new industries. 

The creation of a new agricultural industry in the South would be a rodsend in 
more ways than one. It would tend to restore the fertility of the soil, relieve small 
planters of their servitude to cotton factors and storekeepers, and promote prosperity 
in other directions. Secretary Wilson is enthusiastic over the possibilities of tea 
culture in the South. Certainly Democratic lawmakers from that section should look 
into the proposal to encourage that industry by a duty on imported tea. 

Mat, 1909. 



13 Rood Lake, 
London, E. C, April to, 1909. 
Dear Sirs: We have to acknowledge receipt of your cable of yesterday's date reading 
as follows: "Advise by telegraph approximate retail average price England," and in 
accordance with your request we cabled you in reply, "Approximate retail l/4d."« 

We will be sending you a selection of samples to-morrow, and trust same will be of 
interest to you. 

We are, dear sirs, yours, faithfully, 

For Gow, Wilson 6 Stanton (Ltd.). 
Grannis Gill, Director. 
Messrs. W. J. Butttibld, New York. 



New York, May 14, 1909. 

Dear Sir: The writer would respectfully advise you that on 
recently visiting Doctor Shepard's "Pinehurst" tea gardens, I was 
simply astounded at the progress made in the culture of tea in South 
Carolina. 

The gardens in appearance and the condition of the tea plants 
were above the average of anything I had seen in the Orient. One 
garden in particular was simply superb, and I do not believe that it 
can be excelled by any garden in the Orient. Doctor Shepard 
informed me that the outturn of fired leaf from this garden last sea- 
son was 600 pounds. 

The firing furnaces and machinery, also the bins for storing fired 
leaf, are simply perfect in detail and cleanliness, and when I compare 
the odors surrounding the tea factories of the Orient and the sweet 
clean air of the "Pinehurst" tea factories, I should consider the 
home-grown teas of South Carolina more valuable on account of this 
sanitary condition. 

« 1/4, at 4.88 exchange, 32} cents. 
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I have %evn in the tea business over forty years in dose *tou<5h 
with the leaf of all oriental countries, and have since 1870 been in 
all countries where teas are grown and in a position to make the 
comparisons and facts given vou. 

I am, yours, respectfully, Wto. Dallas. 

Hon. Benjamin U. Tillman, 

United State Senate, Washington, D. G. 

P. S. — I was told by Doctor Shepard that in his vicinity there are 
several thousand acres of abandoned rice plantations better adapted 
to raising tea than Pinehurst. 

W.D. 
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PROTECTION'S FAVORS TO FOREIGNERS. 



I. — First Evidence and Admissions. 

BEGINNING OF THE PRACTICE OF SELLING CHEAPER ABROAD. 

It has been very well known for a number of years that the "pro- 
tected" American manufacturers have been selling their products 
at much lower prices to foreigners than to their fellow citizens. Just 
when this practice began it is not easy to say. Instances of it began 
to appear in the eighties. Since 1890 it has grown with the growth 
of our export trade in manufactured products. It has increased in 
extent and degree with the increase in tariff rates, and under the 
McKinley and Dingley tariffs it has come to be the recognized prac- 
tice of American manufacturers to sell for export at one set of prices, 
necessarily low enough to get the trade in foreign markets, and in 
the home market at another set of prices, kept as high as the tariff, 
with the combinations and agreements fostered by it, will permit or 
the traffic will bear. 

FIRST KNOWLEDGE OF LOWER EXPORT PRICES. 

The knowledge of this discrimination in favor of the foreign Con- 
sumers was long a commonplace among manufacturers and business 
man before it became known among the general public. The first 
knowledge of it came to the public with the shock of a rude surprise. 
The system of " protection had been widely and loudly defended 
by the claim that it really would, ultimately, benefit the consumer 
by fostering industries which, when firmly established, would be 
able to ancf^would make the prices of their products as low as the 
foreign prices and even lower. For the sake of this great. consum- 
mation the tariff was to be maintained at a good high rate, and the 
millions of American consumers were to be patient in continuing to 
pay very high prices for their materials of life and labor. For the 
promised consummation the people have been waiting long and 
anxiously. It has been maddening to them to see the tariff-favored 
industries becoming steadily ever greater and more dominant, and 
then, not reduced prices for the American people, who have paid 
untold millions to make extravagant profits for tne favored ones, 
but reduced prices for the foreigners, wno have been supposed to be 
our dreaded industrial rivals, and the same and still higher monopoly 
prices for the good and kind home folks who have borne the cost of 
the scheme. 
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THE TARIFF REFORM OOMMITTEE'8 PAMPHLET OF 1890. 

Probably the first comprehensive demonstration of the systematic 
price discriminations by American manufacturers to the advantage 
of foreign buyers was made by the Tariff Reform Committee m 
1890 bv the publication of an illustrated pamphlet entitled " Pro- 
tection s Home Market/' which contained a great many facts as to 
the exact differences between export and domestic prices of manu- 
factured goods, obtained from manufacturers and export agencies 
and publications. It also quoted statements about the extent of 
the practice from such authoritative trade journals as The American 
Machinist and The Engineering and Mining Journal. This pamphlet 
was widely circulated and proved very effective in enlightening 
the public as to what was going on. It was met by a general denial 
from the leading Republicans that lower prices were made for export 
in other than rare and exceptional circumstances. 

DENIAL, THEN ADMISSION AND WARNING. 

This denial by the Republicans was kept up until about 1900. 
At vthat time trusts were being formed on every hand and domestic 
prices were rapidly rising, while more and more goods were being 
sold abroad at lower prices. President McKinley and others of his 
administration apparently feared an attack by the domestic con- 
sumers upon the protective system arising from these conditions, 
and in August, 1900, an official report appeared which contained a 
remarkable admission of the facts and a distinct warning to iron 
and steel manufacturers. This was the " Report of the tfureau of 
Statistics on Commerce and Finance.' ' Among others, it made this 
plain statement: 

The progress of work on shipbuilding in the United States has likewise been re- 
tarded, because makers of steel materials required a higher price from the American 
consumers than they did from the foreign consumers for substantially similar prod- 
ucts. Of course, American exporters have to get foreign contracts in competition with 
foreign plate makers, who are excluded from our domestic market. In addition to 
this, American export plate makers are interested in preventing the establishment of 
plate manufacturing in their customer nations abroad, and to that end bid low enough 
to discourage foreign nations from entering the field for producing their own plate at 
home. The progress of domestic manufactures of iron and steel goods may likewise 
be handicapped by the sale of iron and steel in their manufactured state at so much 
lower a price to foreigners than to domestic consumers as to keep the American com- 
petitor out of foreign markets generally. The natural limit to such a policy of main- 
taining a higher level of prices for these materials at home than abroad is found in the 
restriction of domestic consumption and the import dutv. If restriction of consump- 
tion at home does not operate to prevent the short-sighted policy of discrimination 
against domestic development of manufacturing industries, the other contingency is 
more or less sure to arise, namely, the demand for the reduction of the tariff on unfinished 
iron and steel, in order to equalize the opportunity of makers of finished products in foreign 
markets. 

And the same report also said: 

Of the two policies open to iron and steel makers, the far-sighted one of keeping the 
domestic and foreign markets as near as possible on a par in the price of these mate- 
rials of manufacture seems by far the wiser one to follow, both in the interest of a 
steadier course of prices, which means steadier consumption, and on account of the 
competition of manufacturers of finished goods with foreign manufacturers in the neu- 
tral markets of the world. * * * 

The other policy of maintaining prices to manufacturers at the highest level at home 
leaves little margin for experiment in seeking new markets and restricts the applica- 
tion of iron and steel to additional uses at home. The depressing effects of an agitation 
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for tariff revision to remedy this inequality are sure to cause a far greater business loss, 
not only to the country as a whole, but to the producers of iron and steel themselves, 
than is to be gained by selling at low prices abroad, which they can not help, and at 
high prices at home, which they can help. 

Nor can the home market price be sustained beyond certain limits by export sales. 
Certain American manufacturers of steel materials tried this policy up to April, 1900. 
It resulted in a very positive shrinkage in domestic consumption at the then high 
rates. Farmers had ceased to purchase barbed wire for wire fences. Retail hardware 
dealers had complained for months of diminished business in nails and wire. Jobbers 
had gotten in the way of doing a hand-to-mouth business on prices that had advanced 
from $1.35 to $3.20 in the course of a year. Hence the reduction of $1 in April, 1900, 
became a necessity in order to keep the mills in operation. 

If steel rails, for example, sell at Pittsburg for $35 per ton for months in succession 
for home consumption, while the foreign consumer is purchasing them for $22 to $24 
per ton, the domestic market is sure to order no more than it is obliged to have for the 
time being. 

CHARLES M. SCHWAB'S CANDID ADMISSION. 

But these statements had no practical effect upon the iron and 
steel manufacturers. Forthwith there was organized the great- 
est of all the trusts, the United States Steel Corporation. Its 
first president^ Charles M. Schwab, in testifying before the Indus- 
trial Commission on May 11, 1901, candidly stated that iron and 
steel products were regularly sold at lower prices for export than 
for home consumption, and that materials to go into the making 
of goods for export were also regularly sold at lower prices than 
materials to go into goods for home consumption. These extracts 
from his testimony are especially interesting: 

Q. Will you take up the question for a moment of the relation between export 
prices and the prices in this country? You have, perhaps, heard some of the dis- 
cussion. — A. I heard some of the discussion of the gentleman who just preceded me. 
I do not quite agree with him, of course. It is quite true, as he says, that export 
prices are made at a very much lower rate than those here; but there is no one who 
has been a manufacturer for any length of time who will not tell you that the reason 
he sold, even at a loss, was to run his works full and steady. That has been the chief 
thing regarding all these companies in their export business. I think you may safely 
say this, that where large export business is done, for example, in the line of iron 
and steel, nearly all the people from whom supplies are bought for that purpose give 
you a good price for the materials that go into export. Railroads will in most instances 
carry them a little cheaper for you, and so on all down the line. But labor, within 
my Knowledge, at least, has never been asked to work for a lower price for export 
material, so that labor benefits more by it than almost any other interest. <* 

Q. Is it a fact generally true of all exporters in this country that they do sell at 
lower prices in foreign markets than they do in the home market? — A. That is true, 
perfectly true. I just want to interrupt you and say that American steel has been 
sold in the American market at as low prices in times of extreme depression as it has 
been in foreign markets, but it has been sold without profit. You Know we do run 
for a space of time at a loss. 

Q. Would you say that when business is in a normal condition the export prices 
are regularly somewnat lower than home prices? — A. Oh, yes; always. 

Q. (By Mr. Jenks.) I should like to go back a moment to the question of export 
prices. You said that during last year the export price was considerably lower than 
the price in the United States. Would you mind giving us definite figures? — A. I 
have not them at hand, but it would vary with each article. 

o The fallacy in this statement is exposed by a notorious illustration. It was not 
very long after this testimony was given that the tin plate branch of the United States 
Steel Corporation coerced its workmen into an agreement to accept about 20 per cent 
lower wages upon tin plate made for export. The company asserted that it was only 
by such a reduction of wages that it could obtain orders from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Heretofore that company has used imported tin plate from which to make the 
cans for exported oil, obtaining a drawback from the Government of 99 per cent of 
the duty paid on the imported plate. 
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Q. Suppoee you take the case of steel rails. Could you give us about the difference 
between the export and domestic price? — A. I would have to make a guess; I do 
not know definitely. The export price was about $23 a ton. 

Q. And the price here?— A. Was $26 and $2$. 

Q. At the same time? — A. At the same time. 

Q. In making these export prices, are the export prices at all uniform or do they 
vary? — A. They vary with the competition we may nave. 

Mr. John W. Gates, then head of the American Steel and Wire 
Company, told the Industrial Commission on November 14, 1899, 
that Darb wire and wire goods were sold cheaper to foreigners because 
lower prices were necessary in order "to hold outside trade." He 
said they were exporting 700 tons of wire a day and that they fur- 
Dished England with 60 per cent of her supply of wire. 

THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION^ INVESTIGATION. 

The Industrial Commission made what was called an investigation 
of export prices. It sent schedules of inquiry to 2,000 of the 600,000 
manufacturing establishments in this country at that time. It 
received 416 replies. In these replies 75 manufacturers admitted 
that they were discriminating in favor of foreign customers, and that 
their exports were valued at about $4,000,000. 

On the supposition that these 75 manufacturers were the only ones 
in this entire country who were selling goods for export at reduced 
prices, many leading Republicans have asserted at times that out of 
the total product of manufactured goods, valued at that time at 
$13,000,000,000, and of our total exports of manufactured goods, 
valued at over $450,000,000, only $4,000,000 worth of goods were 
being sold abroad at reduced prices. Absurd as they were, these 
statements were repeated in many forms in the Republican campaign 
book of 1904 and in the speeches of Secretary Shaw, Speaker Cannon, 
and others. 

That the investigation of this subject made by the Industrial Com- 
mission was most inadequate is evident to all who know how it was 
conducted, and was, indeed, substantially admitted by the commis- 
sion in their report. 

Replies were received from only about one out of every five manu- 
facturing establishments to which schedules of inquiry were sent. As 
it was optional with the manufacturers whether or not they should 
fill out and return the inquiry blanks, it may be presumed that the 
really guilty ones did not volunteer information which would endanger 
their protection. Many manufacturers made ridiculous answers, per- 
haps with a view to providing campaign material for the party of 
protection. 

Thus, many asserted that their domestic prices were substantially 
below their export prices. This is absurd. Not only is there no rea- 
son why export should exceed domestic prices, but it is next to impos- 
sible for them to do so. As a very large percentage of all goods ex- 
ported are sold through export commission houses, which buy of 
manufacturers and sell to foreign customers, it is absurd to suppose 
that they would pay manufacturers much more for goods than tnese 
goods were selling for in the domestic market. The exporters would, 
of course, fill their foreign orders by buying goods where they could 
obtain them cheapest. Hence it would be impossible for the export 
to exceed the domestic prices, under similar conditions of sale. Under, 
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the circumstances of the Industrial Commission's work it was remarfc- 
able that even 75 manufacturers frankly admitted that they were 
selling goods cheaper to foreigners than to Americans. 

EVIDENCE FROM THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION'S REPORT. 

In spite of the unfavorable conditions under which the Industrial 
Commission's investigation was made, considerable valuable infor- 
mation was obtained from the admissions of the 75 manufacturers 
and from the conclusions of the commission. The commission was a 
strongly Republican and partisan body, but in its report, issued in 
1901, in 8uqmung up their conclusions as to export prices, this body 
said: 

In about 20 per cent of the cases covered by the commission's returns the export 
prices have ruled lower than those charged to home consumers. * * * The prac- 
tice is quite common in all countries, and on the part of separate establishments as 
well as combinations. 

In view of "the practice by some exporters of making lower 
prices abroad than at home, and of the desirability of protecting 
the consumer as well as the producer," the commission recom- 
mended that, "without waiting other legislation, the- Congress, 
provide for a commission to investigate and study the subject, 
and to report as soon as possible what concessions in duties, may 
be made without endangering wages or employment at home; what 
advantages abroad may be obtained therefrom, and also to suggest 
measures best suited to gain the ends desired."^ 

This was a substantial admission that the investigation was not 
thorough and that tariff duties were, in part, at least, responsible for 
the difference between export and home prices. No attention what- 
ever was paid to this recommendation by- Congress, 

One of the commission, Mr. Thomas W. Phillips, did not sign the 
majority report. In a supplementary statement he said: 

There are a large number of industries in which it is in evidence that the domestic 
price is much higher than the export price. I do not agree that the answers to inquir- 
ies addressed by the commission to exporters indicate that the trusts^ure not charge- 
able with this practice to any serious extent. Out of 2,000 schedules of inquiries sent 
out there were received only 416 replies, and only a very few of these replies came 
from corporations known popularly as trusts (Vol. XIII, p. 726). The fact that about 
7fr answers indicated lower prices abroad than at home is significant when it is noted 
that more than four-fifths of those addressed failed to answer, and that naturally those 
who are chargeable with such discrimination would be the ones who would decline to 
reply. 

Several witnesses before the commission on behalf of the trusts admitted that their 
export prices were lower than their domestic prices, but they contended that this was 
necessary in order to work off their surplus and to keep their establishments running 
full time, and that all manufacturers in all countries do the same. This argument 
overlooks the fact that their surplus products could also be worked off by lower prices 
at home, and that it is the tariff which encourages them to cause domestic surplus 
by restricting domestic consumption through high prices. 

LEAD, LEATHER, STEEL. 

On April 2, 1902, Mr. John M. Peters testified before the Ways and 
Means Committee that lead was being exported and sold for. but little 
more than half of the home price. On the same day Mr. A. G. Web- 
ster, president of the New England Shoe Association, testified that 
leather was sold for export at 5 to 10 per cent below domestic prices. 
Ir± 1904 Mr. James J. Hill, of the Great Northern Railroad, testified 
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before the Congressional Merchant Marine Commission that competing 
roads in Canada were obtaining American rails at $10 a ton less than 
he had to pay for them. Many other reliable witnesses testified 
before the same commission to similar differences between the domes- 
tic and export prices of ship plates and other shipbuilding material, 
and leading trade papers in that year published reports of similar 
transactions. In a speech in the Senate on April 25, 1904, Senator 
Augustus O. Bacon, of Georgia, produced evidence from well-known 
railroad officials of a number of sales of rails for foreign countries at 
lower prices than for the domestic market. 

II. — Official Evidence from Great Britain. 

THE BLUE BOOK OF THE BOARD OF TRADE. 

The British Blue Book on " British and Foreign Trade and Indus- 
trial Conditions, ,, issued by the board of trade late in 1903, contains 
much evidence of foreign goods sold lower in Great Britain than in 
the countries of their origin. This evidence relates principally, if 
not entirely, to Germany, Austria-Hungary, and the United States — 
all protected countries. 

The evidence shows that German coal, coke, pig iron, steel billets, 
rails and girders, wire, wire nails, ship plates, and paper are sola 
much cheaper in England than in Germany, the difference, in the 
case of steel rails, amounting to 20 per cent, and in the case of wire 
nails to over 50 per cent of the German home prices. It shows 
that American steel (tin plate) bars, ship plates, steel billets, and 
merchant iron and steel were then selling in Great Britain at prices 
far below those prevailing in the United States. 

This evidence is proof that like conditions produce like results, 
and that manufacturers in protected markets in any country are 
likely to compel their customers at home to pay higher prices for 
goods than those charged foreign customers. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN TARIFF COMMISSION REPORT. 

The growth of the practice by the protected manufacturers of 
foreign countries, especially Germany and the United States, 
of selling goods cheaper in the free British market than at home, 
created a jn-eat commercial and political agitation in Great Britain 
and brougnt on a determined effort by Joseph Chamberlain and* 
his followers to impose tariff duties to prevent the "dumping" 
of foreign goods in England. As a result of this movement a com- 
mission was made up of about sixty of the leading business men of 
England, known as the " Chamberlain Tariff Commission." It took 
testimony for several months, and the first volume of its report, 
relating to iron and steel, was issued in July, 1904. 

While this commission was an unofficial Dody, its report has been 
accepted as of the highest authority. A great number of British 
manufacturers, covering every branch of their great iron and steel 
industry, either testified personally before the commission or sent in 
written statements in answer to very thoroughly prepared question 
sheets submitted to the trade by the commission. The evidence, 
showing sales in the British market by manufacturers of iron and 
steel products in Germany and in the United States, at prices greatly 
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below the domestic prices charged by the same manufacturers in those 
countries to domestic consumers, was overwhelming and startling. 
The conclusions of the commission in respect to the facts are fully 
sustained by the evidence. The remedy they proposed was the impo- 
sition of duties by Great Britain upon importations of iron and steel 
from Germany and the United States. The evidence taken before 
this commission was very voluminous. A few extracts, typical of 
the whole, and showing sales by American manufacturers in the 
British market at prices greatly below the domestic prices in the 
United States, make interesting reading for American consumers of 
iron and steel products. 

EVIDENCE OF ENGLISH FIRMS AS TO PRICES OF " DUMPED" GOODS. 

Firm No. 898: Pig iron from the United States is imported into this country below 
cost price here. Our customers are buying at 5s. per ton less than we can produce 
at, and the Americans are reported to be selling for export to England at a price 
equivalent to 8s. per ton lower than the price at which they are supplying their own 
country. 

Firm No. 1147: We were informed by an American mattress maker last summer 
that American wire, which could be bought in Birmingham at £18 per ton, was sold 
for £21 in the States, and when freight, etc., is taken into consideration, this would 
be a drop of between 15 and 20 per cent. Our price in Birmingham is £18 10s., 
but 90 per cent of the wire used by mattress makers in Birmingham is American, 
and doubtless the same condition prevails in other towns. 

GERMAN AND AMERICAN BARS. 

Firm No. 1512: The following are the prices of German and American bars for 
export to this country and for their own trade: 



Export per ton. 



Home market per ton. 



German bars... 
American bars. 



77s. d/d works In Wales. 
76s. d/d works In Wales. 



92s. 6d. f. o. b. maker's works. 

$28, or £5 16s. 8d. f. o. b maker's works. 



Price of Welsh bare, 80s. to 85s., delivered. 

Tariff on steel bars into Germany, 23s. 5d. per ton. 

Tariff on steel bars into United States of America, 46s. 8d. per ton. 

Firm No. 478: Messrs. A-B-C, of Sheffield, used to buy large quantities of steel 
from us for export to (colony). They now buy in the States and snip direct to (col- 
ony). They never see it; only invoice and pocket the profit. How is tariff reform 
going to deal with this? 

BRITISH LOSING CANADIAN MARKET FOR TIN PLATES. 

Finn Nos. 1510 and 1511: Our experience is that we are fast losing the Canadian 
market for tin plates, and the Americans have recently sold at least 100,000 boxes 
there, while it is reported that they have also taken orders for Australia. 

The Iron Age of February 4, 1904, page 48, gives the price of 20 by 14 tin plates 
at $3.64 f. o. b. Chicago, or 15s. 9d. a box. The present price of English tin plate is 
about 10s. 9d., net, f. o. b. Swansea. Notwithstanding this difference in favor of our 
tin plates, the Americans have booked Canadian orders at a price delivered Canada 
less than f. o. b. Swansea price of English plates. The tariff put on tin plates by the 
United States has completely killed our trade with that country, except as regards a 
small export of tin plate for reexportation, on which a rebate of 99 per cent of the 
tariff is allowed. 

Witness No. 1 (505): In Canada we suffer from American competition. I lost an 
order for 1,000 tons of steel rails there last week. America also competes in Australia 
and at the Cape, but not so keenly as in Canada. I can not give you the reason for 
the loss of the order of 1,000 tons of rails; the order was intended for Cape Breton, 
and was worked through Glasgow merchants, who assured us we would get the order. 
We lost it in spite of the 33 per cent preference, 
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SELLING PRICES OF TUBES IN PROTECTED COUNTRIES. 

Witness No. 12 (820): It is a fact that tubes are sold at higher prices in protected 
countries than the same countries export and sell at in Great Britain. On February 
18, 1904, I got from the British consul at Pittsburg, America, the discounts from the 
American price lists that the tubes are being sold at in Pittsburg — that is the l&rgest 
seat of manufacturing of American tubes. That was in truck loads of 5 tons. When 
I worked out this on the American price lists, less the discounts given me, and at 
per 1,000 feet — taking 1,000 feet of each of the sizes for which I am able to get a price, 
namely, fourteen, making a total of 14,000 feet — I got a net sum that they would pay 
in Pittsburg of £420 4s. Id., and on the same date — and it fortunately happens that 
it was the same date — I got a quotation from the United Steel Products Company of 
America, practically the selling spot for some of the large American works, for tubes 
delivered in the Thames, London. These discounts are quoted from the English 
price list. I took 1,000 feet of each of these fourteen sizes— they are the running 
sizes of the tirade — and less the discounts which they gave me it made, for 14,000 
feet, £332 14s. 6d., so that the American is really dumping in the Thames, at £87 
9s. 7d., for this quantity of tubes, less price than he is obtaining at the point of man- 
ufacture, where he has neither to pay freight nor carriage. In other words, he is 
selling at 26.25 per cent higher price in Pittsburg than he is selling the same tubes 
in the Thames. 

Witness No. 13 (864): In July, 1904, the American bars came in and they were 
actually being sold at £5 5s. a ton c. i. f., against our price of £7 at that time, and 
the buyers completely held off buying tin plates, and there was a fortnight's stoppage 
of all tne tin-plate workB. 

A CONTINUOUS AND ORGANIZED SYSTEM. 

On the voluminous and very complete evidence taken before them, 
this commission of merchants came to the following conclusions on 
the subject of "dumping": 

It is, in our opinion, impossible to maintain that dumping is merely a temporary 
expedient, unprofitable to the countries which practice it, and, therefore, certain 
to be abandoned. In fact, the evidence indicates that dumping is a part of an organ- 
ized policy. The evidence further suggests that, just as foreign competition, com- 
mencing at the lower stages of production, has, as we have shown, gradually extended, 
so foreign countries must inevitably find it profitable to dump in branch after branch 
of the more finished manufactures as their productive power increases. 

TRUSTS AND KARTELLS. 

Much evidence was taken also before this commission on the 
effect of trusts, syndicates, and kartells in establishing and main- 
taining the system of selling products in foreign markets at prices 
greatly below the home price. The evidence is very interesting, but 
we have not space to review it in this pamphlet. The commission 
came to the following conclusion: 

Amongst the witnesses we have examined and in the returns made by manufac- 
turers there is some diversity of opinion as to the effect of trusts and kartells, so far 
as the promotion of economies of production is concerned, but there is a general agree- 
ment tnat, in association with the tariff policy of the countries concerned, the trusts 
and syndicates of the United States, ana more particularly the kartells of Germany, 
are a powerful aid in securing the control of the home market and, as a consequence, 
in regulating the export trade. 

III. — More Evidence and a General Admission. 

THE TAEIFP REFOM COMMITTEE'S PAMPHLET OF 1904. 

In October, 1904, the Tariff Reform Committee issued a pamphlet 
entitled "Export Prices," which gave in considerable detail the evi- 
dence above referred to and quoted from, and much other evidence 
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gathered from the best trade journals, newspapers, and reports; and 
also comprehensive lists, obtained from manufacturers, agencies, and 
export houses, of a great variety of manufactured goods, with the 
exact discounts or prices at which these were being sold at the time 
for export and in the domestic market, and the percentages of differ- 
ence in the prices to the advantage of the foreign consumer. This 
pamphlet was widely used and quoted, and the mass of evidence shown 
m it was completely convincing and unanswerable. 

REPUBLICANS GLORY IN LOWER FOREIGN PRICES. 

The wide publication of the official and authoritative admissions 
and other evidences of customary lower prices for export have made 
it practically impossible for any Kepublican or protectionist declara- 
tions to continue the former denial. And as the facts had to be 
admitted, it was necessary, of course, to attempt to justify them. 
Justification was sought by stating that every other manufacturing 
nation with which our country must come into competition does the 
same thing, and that the practice increases the output of manufac- 
tured goods and the employment of labor. The Republican Cam- 
paign Text-Book of 1906, in referring briefly to this matter, said: 

It is possible that some of these markets (foreign ones) have been gained in the 
first place through a resort to lower prices, that is, a selling of an article at a lower price 
abroad than at home, a practice resorted to by every other manufacturing nation with 
whom we must come into competition. If this has been done, it is to the glory and 
honor of every American manufacturer who has done it that he has increased the sales 
of his wares abroad, thereby increasing the volume of his output, the employ of labor, 
and the wages of his men, for be it understood that American workingmen get pre- 
cisely the same wages for any goods that may be sold abroad at a lower price as they 
do for those sold in the home market. 

THE TARIFF REFORM COMMITTEE'S PAMPHLET OF 1906. 

The latter part of this statement was not really true, for it was 
well known that the tin-plate branch of the Steel trust had had in 
operation since 1902 a shrewd device whereby its employees when 
working on goods for export actually received wages 25 per cent lower 
than when making tin plate for domestic consumption. This was 
shown in the pamphlet entitled ''Export Prices to Date/ 7 by Byron 
W. Holt, issued by the Tariff Reform Committee in October, 1906. 
This pamphlet reviewed the more recent evidences of the almost uni- 
versal practice of selling cheaper to foreigners and gave new com- 
I>arisons of the exact export and domestic prices and discounts on a 
arge number of manufactured articles, showing the percentages of 
difference in favor of the foreigners. 

LOWER DOMESTIC PRICES INCREASE SALES. 

The absurdity of the attempted justification in the Republican 
Campaign Text-Book of 1906 was readily apparent. It is true, of 
course, that low prices to foreigners increase the sales of our wares 
abroad. Lower domestic prices on the same wares would also increase 
the sales in this country, thereby increasing the output and the em- 
ployment of labor, and tending to increase the wages of the workers. 
An excellent illustration of this truth appears in the recent experience 
of the Steel trust. Notwithstanding the panic of 1907, it rigorously 
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maintained its prices and kept up its price agreements with the so- 
called independent steel manufacturing concerns, who followed the 
trust's policy of keeping up prices, until, in February, 1909, presum- 
ably in order to influence proposed tariff legislation, it made with 
great public announcements a sweeping reduction in prices, which the 
independents" had already for the most part been quietly making 
with the consent of the trust. The result was a prompt and very 
marked revival of activity in the domestic sales of iron and steel 

Eroducts, leading to the planning and building of many new bridges, 
uildings, and other structures, and the renewal of operations in many 
industries requiring iron and steel. The truth stated by the Repub- 
lican Campaign Text-Book is true, of course, of lead, oil, chemicals, 
hardware, typewriters, and all articles. The domestic market would 
be vastly enlarged by lower prices. The American people constitute 
the greatest purchasing possibilities in the world. Why can not this 
common-sense method of increasing sales be applied to them? The 
restoration of natural prices in this country would bring an enormous 
growth and development of manufactures. 

In so far as the quoted Republican statement is true about wages 
for making goods for export, it shows that, after paying the full and 
customary American wages, the manufacturers in question can and 
do sell their goods in foreign markets in competition with the world. 

LOWER EXPORT PRICES PROVE THE HUMBUG OF "PROTECTION." 

This subject of lower export prices to foreigners is, without ques- 
tion, the most difficult and troublesome that the apologists for pro- 
tection" have ever had to deal with. The facts can no longer be 
denied and they can not be justified to the people. The people are 
also beginning to realize what these facts mean, and to Know that 
here is the positive proof that the "protection" is not needed to 
enable the manufacturers to meet the world's competition, and that 
the promised ultimate benefits of "protection" to the consuming 
public can not be realized, all the burdens borne so long by the peo- 
ple going simply to maintain exorbitant prices in the domestic market 
and to add to the swollen fortunes of the favored few. More than 
this, they see that these unnaturally high prices at home handicap 
all unprotected exporters, whether manufacturers or farmers, com- 
pelling them to pay higher prices for materials, machinery, and sup- 
plies than are paid by their foreign competitors; thus really encourag- 
ing foreign industry and discouraging domestic industry. 

THE DRAWBACK AND WHAT IT MEANS. 

The people understand very well, also, that these lower export 
prices are not made because of the drawback provisions in the tariff 
act, except in a comparatively few cases, and have, for the most part, 
practically nothing to do with the drawback. Leslie M. Shaw and 
other extreme protectionists attempted several years ago to explain 
lower export prices as generally due to drawbacks, but this explana- 
tion has not been repeated of late. The drawback provides that 99 
per cent of the duties actually paid on imported materials shall be 
refunded to the manufacturer on proving that the same identical 
materials were used in finished products which have been exported 
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from this country. It is clear that the practice of selling cheaper to 
foreigners is and has been "well-nigh universal' ' among protected 
industries, and that the great bulk of the commodities so exported 
and sold are made almost entirely from materials of domestic pro- 
duction, on which no drawback can possibly be obtained. This is 
well known to be the case with the iron and steel products of the 
Steel trust, which form so large a part of the exports at lower prices. 
The whole drawback system, however, is an authoritative admission 
of the importance to ciomestic manufacturers of getting their neces- 
sary materials at duty-free prices. And in every case in which the 
drawback privilege is used, it is an official admission that the manu- 
facturers in question, with free raw materials, can meet the competi- 
tion of the world. Its effect, however, with the maintenance of 
"protective" duties, is to encourage American manufacturers to use 
materials of foreign rather than of American production. 

THE DRAWBACK HELPS THE SUGAR TRUST TO FAVOR FOREIGNERS. 

A clear illustration of the operation of the drawback is found in 
the exportation of refined sugar. Practically all the refineries export 
from time to time refined sugar, when made from raw sugar of other 
than domestic or Cuban production. The regular rate of duty on 
the grade of rat* sugar most used, 96°, is 1.685 cents per pound. By 
a special provision m the tariff act, intended as a favor to Cuba, the 
Cufean sugars pay 20 per cent less than the regular rate on importa- 
tion here. It requires, on an average, about 106 pounds of raw 
sugar to produce 100 poimds of refined. Hence the amount of duty 
paid on the imported raw sugar which has gone into 100 pounds of 
refined sugar is $1,786 at the regular rates. As the Cuban sugar 
practically determines the market price of raws in New York, the 
Dest commercial advantage is gained by exporting refined sugar 
made from raws imported from foreign countries other than Cuba, 
as 99 per cent of the duties paid thereon at the regular rates are 
refunded to the refiner on exportation. The duty on refined sugar 
is 1.95 cents per pound. 

On February 25, 1909, the American Sugar Refining Company 
(the Sugar trust) exported refined sugar to Great Britain at 2.6 cents 
per pound. This was reported at the time in "Willett and Gray's 
batistical Sugar Trade Journal/ ' the authoritative journal of the 
trade. At the same time the wholesale price of the same article 
in the domestic market was 4.55 cents per pound. The difference 
in favor of the foreign consumer was 1.95 cents p0r pound, the exact 
amount of the duty on refined sugar. This exportation was only 
made because of the drawback, whicn practically canceled the duty on 
the raw sugar. It shows that with free raw sugar the trust and other 
refiners would be exporting refined sugar right along, and, with no 
tariff on refined sugar, they would be supplying the entire American 
public at 1.95 cents per pound less at wholesale, thus lifting a heavy 
tax from every household and enormously advancing our domestic 
and export trade in jams, jellies, and preserved fruits. 

The "protection" given to the Sugar trust is odious. It is equiva- 
lent to 78.7 Der cent ad valorem. No refining interests need it. 
Mr. Claus A. Spreckels, president of the Federal Sugar Refining Com- 
pany,, a concern independent of the trust, testified before the Ways 
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and Means Committee on November 17, 1908, that the domestic 
sugar refining interests needed no protection provided they could 
have free raw sugar, and that he favored the admission of both raw 
and refined sugar entirely free of duty. 

Something Eke 6,000,000,000 pounds of refined sugar are con- 
sumed annually in this country, of which amount the Sugar Trust 
refines about 4,500,000,000 pounds, or 75 per cent. Yet this giant 
industry, noted for its enormous profits and great accumulated 
wealth, not content with its extreme " protection" (the net protec- 
tion on refined sugar is from 16 to 20 cents per 100 pounds, while 
the total labor cost of refining does not exceed 10 cents), has delib- 
erately robbed the Government by false weights of over $2,000,000 
during the past ten years. It has been convicted in court and has 
made settlement by agreeing to pay the two million at once to the 
United States Treasury. The evidence in court showed that its 
juggling of weights evaded the duty on something like 1\ per cent 
of the raw sugar bought, or about 2 cents per 100 pounds, which, of 
course, gave the trust so much additional advantage in giving lower 
prices to foreigners at our expense. 

THE DRAWBACK AND THE HIDE TARIFF. 

The drawback system is, of course, nothing more than a cumber- 
some and roundabout method of attempting to provide for the prac- 
tical cancellation of import duties on materials of foreign production 
used in domestic manufactures exported. It is expressly designed to 
have no effect in impairing or lowering the high tariff shelter under 
which materials of domestic production are kept at unnaturally high 

f)rices. It, therefore, does not help American manufacturers in a 
arge or general way to build up an export trade in their products as 
free raw materials would do. 

The benefits of the drawback in manufacturing for export tend to 
disappear at any considerable distance from the national boundaries, 
for freight charges rapidly eat up the drawback advantage in using 
imported materials. Even near the boundaries the cost and difficulty 
of meeting the regulations limit the use of the drawback to a com- 
paratively few classes of exported articles. Of these, the principal 
ones are tin cans made from imported tin plates, bags made from 
imported burlaps, leather made from imported hides, and molasses, 
syrup, refined sugar and confectionery manufactured from imported 
raw sugar. The entire amount of the drawback paid in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1908, was $6,637,602.14, of which amount 
$2,359,485.66 was for tin plates, $1,110,298.03 for sugar and molasses, 
$845,433.24 for raw hides, and $450,627.16 for bagging and burlaps. 
In the same year the total exports of manufactures ready for consump- 
tion amounted to $489,575,841, and of manufactures for further use 
in manufacturing $261,105,883; the total being $750,575,841. The 
total amount paid in drawbacks is, therefore, less than one per cent of 
the value of our exported manufactures. 

The drawback on the exportation of leather made from imported 
hides affords another good illustration of the meaning and enect of 
the drawback system, and the following report from the New York 
Journal of Commerce of May 22, 1909, is a clear account of representa- 
tive transactions of this kind : 

The big sales of hemlock sole leather during the past month to English -buyers 
illustrate anew the working of the 15 per cent duty on hides. The bulk of these sales, 
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which total nearly a million sides, was made by the United States Leather Company. 
This company in its enforced policy of opposition to the packers in the tanning busi- 
ness is tanning more and more with imported dry hides. As a consequence, in selling 
for export the leather made from these hides, it gets the drawback allowed under the 
hide tariff. This allows it to sell under the home market price, giving a considerable 
advantage to the foreign trade over the home trade, for the latter must buy in a market 
fixed by the monopoly control of the packers tanning their own hides under the pro- 
tection of the tariff. 

Expressed in figures, the total sales of one million sides for export represent an 
advantage to the foreign buyer of about $300,000. The rebate makes a difference of 
from 1 to 2 cents a pound between the foreign and domestic market. One million 
sides represent about twenty million pounds. Taking an average of H cents a pound, 
the total advantage to the foreign buyer in this transaction is thus about $300,000. 

This shows concretely only the beginnings of the actual disadvantage of the hide 
tariff to the American shoe manufacturer. If this illustration is carried further and 
considered abstractly, the injury to the home industry is much greater. For example, 
it is impossible to estimate the gain to domestic manufacturers and labor of exporting 
this amount of leather, which is only a small part of the total exported each year, in the 
form of the manufactured product, shoes, instead of as a raw material, such as is leather. 

THE REPUBLICAN APOLOGY OF 1908. 

The Republican defense of the offensive practice of selling cheaper 
abroad has now been reduced to the mere statement that manufac- 
turers of other nations make the same sort of price discriminations 
in favor of export trade that our protected manufacturers do. The 
only mention of this delicate subject in the Republican Campaign 
Text-Book for 1908 is the quotation of abatement by Judge E. H. 
Gary, chairman of the board of directors of the Steel Trust, made 
before the House Committee on Merchant Marine in April, 1906. 
This quotation is as follows (pp. 110, 111 of the Text-Book) : 

The Great Britain home price of rails is $31.50 per ton and the export price of 
Great Britain is $25 f.*o. b. their mills. In Germany the home price is $30 and the 
export price $24; in France the home price is $31 and the export price $25.50; in Aus- 
tria the home price is $31 and the export price $25.50' in Belgium the home price 
is $30 and the export price $24; in the United States tne home price is $28 ana the 
export price about $26.60. There is less margin in this country than anywhere else, 
and the home prices abroad, you will observe, are invariably larger than our home 
prices. 

Now, take structural material, including shapes, plates, bars, angles, and tees. 
In Great Britain the home price is $1.60 per 100 pounds and the export price $1.35; 
in Germany the home price is $1.50 and the export price $1.25; in France the home 
price is $1.65 and the export price $1.35; in Austria the home price is $1.50 and the 
export price $1.35; in Belgium the home price is $1.55 and the export price $1.35; 
in the United States the home price is $1.60 and the export price $1.40. Our cus- 
tomers generally, however, are covered for the season at about $1.40. These figures 
are taken from authoritative sources and I think there is no doubt that they are reliable. 
They are the figures upon which we are doing our business right along everv day. 

If you did not have this avenue of export trade by which you could dispose of 
the surplus product which is in excess of the domestic demand [said Representative 
Littlefield] you would either have to stop producing and. therefore, lose the use of 
your mills and sustain a loss in that respect, or you would have to carry the surplus 
product on hand until the demand was created for it elsewhere. 

YeSj but I do not think it would be practicable to manufacture and carry the sur- 
plus; it runs into money so fast. I think we would have to shut down our mills, and 
you know what that means in the disorganization of forces. So it really comes to 
this: That we would be obliged to increase the cost of manufacture if we could not 
run at full capacity. That would be the inevitable result. 

THE FOOLISH NATIONS. 

It will bfe noted that there is here no more denial of the fact of 
price discriminations against the domestic consumers of the United 
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States, but an explicit admission, with an attempt to show that 
the same sort of thing is general in the other principal manufacturing 
nations. 

Judge Gary might have added that Germany and some other of 
the European hign protection countries to which he refers have also 
export bounties, which have undoubtedly had an important influence 
upon the sales of goods in foreign markets at prices lower than the 
domestic prices. In the United States there are no export bounties. 
The practice of selling cheaper abroad is unquestionably a result of 
protectionism, and the statement by Judge Gary shows the absurdity 
of it. If the French sell the same steel at the mills at 30 cents per 
hundred pounds less for Germans than for their own people, they are 
handing over to the hated foreigners just so much wealth and so much 
advantage in the competition for the world's markets. If the Ger- 
mans sell the same steel at the mills at 25 cents per hundred pounds 
less for the French than for their own people, they are giving similar 
favors and advantages to foreigners; and so on all along the line; 
and the whole affair is very foolish, with practically no net advantage 
to any of the nations as a whole except to the ones whose ports are 
open to receive the wealth "dumped" upon them. By her com- 
paratively free trade policy, Great Britain has, for more than sixty 
years, been receiving this sort of an advantage over the foolish "pro- 
tection" nations, and this is why, with her seriously limited natural 
resources, she has been able to Keep her industrial and commercial 
supremacy for so long. 

Gary's figures uncertain. 

Of course, every one can see, notwithstanding the figures which 
Judge Gary submitted, that the ports of Great Britain being open, 
her steel manufacturers can not possibly maintain the domestic 
prices more than a trifle higher than export prices, for the exported 
material can be turned back into the country without paying import 
duties. And if the export price of rails from France is $25.50 per 
ton the price in England can not be higher than that figure plus the 
cost of getting them across the English Channel. Judge Gary's 
figures, however, show clearly that our own duties on steel are tar 
higher than there is any shadow of an excuse for, even on any theory 
of "protection." He did not then want to admit that his so-called 
surplus product could be sold to the American people, as well as to 
any other people, at lower prices; but he can not now deny this, 
after the great public example given by his own corporation this 
year. 

IV. — The Payne Tariff Hearings of 1908-9. 

LEADING MANUFACTURERS ADMIT THE FACTS. 

So we find that the prevalence of the custom of selling American 
manufactured commodities for export at considerably less than the 
domestic prices is at last really admitted on all sides. The policy 
of the Republican and protectionist authorities to-day, in this mat- 
ter, is to conceal and ignore the custom as much as possible, but 
they can not entirely conceal it and it will not be ignored. Various 
additional evidences of it came to light in the public hearings by 
the Ways and Means Committee between November 10, 1908, and 
December 24, 1908., and in the incidental statements submitted 
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during January and February, 1909, preliminary to the preparation 
of the Pavne tariff bill. There was, however, no questioning on this 

f)oint of the witnesses before the committee, except m a comparatively 
ew cases. 

MORE FRANK ADMISSIONS FROM CHARLES M. SCHWAB. 

On December 15, 1908, Charles M. Schwab, president of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, was before the committee and was duly sworn. 
In the course of his long testimony, the following passage occurred 
between him and Hon. Champ Clark, the Democratic leader on the 
committee (Tariff Hearings, Sixtieth Congress, pp. 1661, 1662): 

Mr. Clark. Do you know of your own knowledge what is the greatest discrepancy 
there ever was between the home price of steel rails and the foreign price? 

Mr. Schwab. The greatest discrepancy? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Schwab. You mean how high in this country and how low in Europe? 

Mr. Clark. How much lower did American manufactured steel rails sell for abroad 
as compared with what they sold for at home? 

Mr. Schwab. I should say probably $10; I am not sure of that, however; that is 
merely a guess. 

Mr. Clark. It is a habitual process to sell them cheaper abroad, is it not? 

Mr. Schwab. Yes, sir; and a very wise process. 

A little further on in the course of Mr. Schwab's testimony, Mr. 
Cockran, of the committee, discovered what he meant by this wisdom 
(Hearings, p. 1667): 

Mr. Cockran. You said that they are selling abroad cheaper than here? 

Mr. Schwab. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran. You said that it is a very wise process? 

Mr. Schwab. Quite. 

Mr. Cockran. Could you explain the wisdom of it to the victims of it as well as to 
the beneficiaries of it? From the point of view of the American consumer, where does 
the wisdom of it come in? 

Mr. Schwab. I am not thinking of the consumer. I am thinking of the manufac- 
turer. [Laughter.] I presume there is no argument there. 

Mr. Cockran. There is no argument there. The more you get the merrier. 

Mr. Schwab. I have said it was a wise provision for the manufacturer. You can not 
let a steel plant stand idle. The fires in your furnaces and the heat costs go on whether 
you are making steel or not. 

Mr. Cockran. You said as a matter of fact that there are different rates charged for 
your products abroad, and you charge less abroad than you charge at home? 

Mr. Schwab. We usually charge abroad what we can get. 

Mr. Cockran. You do that at home, do you not? 

Mr. Schwab. Yes; of course. 

Mr. Cockran. You can not, of course, put a pistol to a man's head and take all he 
has. 

Mr. Schwab. You can in some instances; yes. 

MORE ADMISSIONS BY JUDGE E. H. GARY, OF THE UNITED STATES STEEL 

CORPORATION. 

On December 18, 1908, Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
board of directors of the United States Steel Corporation (the Steel 
trust), appeared before the committee and was duly sworn, and in the 
course of nis long testimony, while steel rails were being discussed, the 
following colloquy occurred (Hearings, pp. 1729, 1730): 

Mr. Clark. Your selling price for the United States is $28 a ton. What is your 
selling price abroad? 

Mr. Gary. For 1907, the last figures made up, the price of export rails was, on the 
average, about 22 cents per ton higher than the domestic price. 

Mr. Cockran. How much higher? 
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Mr. Gaby. Twenty-two cents per ton. 

Mr. Cockran. Higher? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Underwood. Is that at the factory? 

Mr. Gary. Yes; at the factory. 

Mr. Clark. What was it in 1906; how did it run? 

Mr. Gary. In 1906 it was $24.08. 

Mr. Clark. Higher? 

Mr. Gary. No; that would be lower, you see — $24.08 at the mill. 

Mr. Clark. That was $3.92. 

Mr. Gary. The average of the domestic was $27.52; therefore, that would be $3.44 
lower on the export. 

Mr. Clark. In 1905? 

Mr. Gary. In 1905 there was a still greater difference. The export price was $20/98, 
or a difference of 

Mr. Cockran. Seven dollars and two cents. 

Mr. Gary. No; $20.98 deducted from $27.37. 

Mr. Cockran. That would be $6.39, would it not? 

Mr. Gary. I presume so. 

Mr. Clark. In 1904? 

Mr. Gary. I have not gone back that far. 

Mr. Clark. Was there generally more difference or less difference, do you think, 
back for ten years? 

Mr. Gary. Ten years? 

Mr. Clark. Beginning in 1897; we have got into the habit of beginning there. 

Mr. Gary. I should think fully as much as the figures I gave you. 

Mr. Clark. You sell all of your steel products abroad, as a rule, cheaper than you 
do at home? 

Mr. Gary. Sometimes we do. I think maybe I can give you the figures on the 
average for 1907. 

Mr. Clark. We would be glad to have them. 

Mr. Gary. The average mill price per ton received for exported materials was 7$ 
per cent less than the average price for domestic shipments. 

Mr. Clark. Now, you sell this stuff that you ship abroad at a profit, do you not? 

Mr. Gary. We do, yes: our company, some of the companies we own here, at times 
shipped at less than profit, I think, taking into account depreciation and administra- 
tion charges, and all that sort of thing. But it is a fact that manufacturers at times 
export at prices down to or below cost. 

Mr. Clark. Why do they not reduce the price for the domestic consumer so as to use 
up this surplus? 

Mr. Gary. That probably would not be the result. 

Mr. Clark. There would not be any result? 

Mr. Gary. I say that probably would not have the result of increasing the domestic 
sales. As a rule, the consumers supply their demands at the best price they can get. 

Mr. Clark. Certainly. 

Mr. Gary. Then reducing the price would not increase the quantity, and, therefore, 
you would have the same surplus. 

Mr. Clark. There might be somebody around who wanted to use steel, who was 
prohibited from using it by the higher price. 

Mr. Gary. There might be, but I think that would be exceptional. 

THE STEEL TRUST'S JUGGLED AND MISLEADING FIGUBES. 

Judge Gary's statement here that the "average mill price per 
ton received for exported materials was 7£ per cent less than the 
average price for domestic shipments' ' in 1907, is taken from the 
annual report of the Steel Corporation for 1907. It is a misleading 
statement, apparently shrewdly prepared to convey the idea, as it 
seemed to do before the Ways and Means Committee, that the 
export price was only 7£ per cent lower than the domestic price of the 
same goods. This, however, is a piece of deception undoubtedly 
intended to conceal the extent of this difference. The trick, involv- 
ing a juggle with the words "average" and "mill price," was clearly 
exposed by Mr. Byron W. Holt, chairman of the Tariff Reform 
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Committee of the Reform Club, in a specially prepared article pub- 
lished in Thomas Gibson's market letter of June 9, 1908, entitled 
"The Probable Effect of Tariff Revision on Securities. ,, Mr. Holt 
said: 

The Steel Corporation has greatly increased its exports since the panic, notwith- 
standing that the prices of steel in foreign markets nave declined far more than at 
home. In one instance this year 100,000 tons of tin-plate bars were exported to 
Wales at about $12 a ton below the home price. Tin plate, barb, and other wire and 
wire nails are probably exported now at from $10 to $20 a ton less than the home price. 

The report of the Steel Corporation for 1907 says (page 29) : 

"The average mill price per ton received for all exported materials was only 7} 
per cent less than the average price received for all domestic shipments." 

As the average selling pnce of these steel products is about $40 a ton, an average 
difference of 7 J per cent would mean $3 a ton. This word " average," however, may 
be, and probably is, very misleading. It is undoubtedly true that the goods exported 
in 1907 were, as a whole, much more highly finished than was the bulk of the goods 
sold at home. They consisted largely of barb and other wire, wire nails, plates, tin 
plates, etc. The average domestic pnce of this class of goods is, perhaps, $45 per ton. 
If they were sold for export at an average of $35 per ton, they were, in reality, sold 
$10 per ton below the home price, though they might have been sold only $3 per 
ton below "the average price received for all domestic shipments," which were com- 
posed largely of steel rails, billets, merchant steel, tubing, structural material, etc. 
The per ton price of the exported goods might easily have exceeded the per ton price 
of the domestic goods and still have been $10 per ton below the domestic price for the 
class of goods exported. 

This would make the difference between export and home prices 
nearly 30 per cent, instead of "only 7 J per cent." It is reasonably 
certain that the average difference was not less than 15 or 20 per 
cent, even in 1907, when, as the report admits, foreign prices were 
nearer to domestic prices than at any time since the Steel trust was 
formed. 

In 1908 the difference between export and domestic prices of steel 

was probably much more than 30 per cent. It is known that in 

January, 1908, in the transaction referred to in the above quotation 

from Gibson's market letter, the United States Steel Products Export 

• Company sold for export 100,000 tons of sheet bars at 81 shillings 

Eer ton, delivered in Wales. Deducting $3.50 for freight, the Pitts- 
urg price for these exported goods was $16 against $29, the home 
price. In this instance the domestic price was 80 per cent above the 
export price. 

There has been another juggle with figures in the Steel trust's 
annual report, which served to aid in concealing the enormous earn- 
ings of the trust until it also was exposed by Mr. Byron W. Holt, then 
editor of Moody's Magazine, in the issue of that magazine for August, 

1906, and in subsequent articles.^ In Moody's Magazine for April, 

1907, in discussing this matter editorially, Mr. Holt said: 

Our readers will remember that we, last August, called attention to the fact that 
the "gross sales" and "costs" were fictitious and that they were undoubtedly 
juggled to conceal the actual rate of profit. We challenged the accuracy of these two 
items and gave most convincing reasons for thinking that "gross sales" and "costs" 
included sales and charges between the subsidiary companies, although there was 
nothing in the report to indicate this fact. We expressed the opinion that these items 
were padded to disguise the tariff profits of this most highly protected trust. 

The present report confesses that the "gross sales and earnings" represents "the 
aggregate gross value of the commercial transactions conducted by the respective 
companies and receipts of the transportation companies for services rendered both 
to subsidiary companies and to the public." 

This statement shows that our reasoning and conclusions were sound, although some 
of our subscribers who were stockholders were unwilling to believe that their corpo- 
ration would practice deception and mislead them in tnis way. It is undoubtedly 
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because of our criticism that this report admits this most peculiar and damaging fact. 
View it in as favorable light as we can, these figures are made to conceal facts not only 
from stockholders, but from the public at large, which is taxing itself nearly $100,000,000 
a year for the benefit of this giant "infant '"and tariff beneficiary. 

It is ridiculous that the financial statement of the Steel Corporation, a holding 
company and a distinct entity, should give us the gross results of all the transactions 
which its subsidiary companies have with each other and should not distinguish 
between such fictitious bookkeeping and meaningless transactions and their trans- 
actions with the outside world. And yet the report says: 

"As in previous years' reports, the statement of account, statistics, etc., presented 
in this report comprehend the combined results for the United States Steel Corporation 
and all the subsidiary companies * * * liabilities from one company to another 
are omitted from both liabilities and assets. " 

Of course, liabilities from one company to another had to be canceled, but why 
were other transactions between the companies not also canceled? They are like 
transfers of dollars or marbles from one pocket to another. 

A street faker may sell a penknife to Mr. £. Z. Mark for $1 that he ordinarily sells 
for 50 cents and that costs him only 30 cents. He then, if he is familiar with reports 
of the Steel Corporation, may ease his conscience by transferring the dollar from one 
pocket to another until he has run up gross sales to $7. His profits will then be 70 cents, 
or at the rate of 10 per cent on gross sales. 

Or he may transfer the knife from pocket to pocket before it is sold, charging 10 
cents (in his mind) for each shift, until the "cost" of the knife has increased from 30 
to 90 cents. His conscience will then permit him to sell the knife for $1. Great head, 
good bookkeeping I But the ordinary fakir is too practical to waste his time and wear 
out his pockets in this way. However, if he had a license that gave bim a monopoly 
of the sale of penknives in a city and if he had to make reports of sales and profits, he 
might see a new light and think more favorably of the methods of the Steel Corporation 
for concealing profits. 

And again, on another occasion, in referring to this same deception 
in the Steel trust's annual report for 1907, Mr. Holt said: 

The recently issued report of the Steel trust tells us that the gross sales and earnings 
for the year ending December 31, 1907, were $757,014,767 and that the net earnings 
after deducting $35,000,000 for maintenance and repairs, were $160,964,673. Appar- 
ently, then, this trust sold its products at a profit of only 27 per cent on their cost price. 
This rate of profit does not look large to us when we consider how heavily we tax 
ourselves to support this prince of paupers. 

But in reality the rate of profit was about twice 27 per cent. In another part of the 
report we are informed that "gross sales and earnings" include "sales made between i 
the subsidiary companies" as well as those to the outside world. This is ridiculous, 
of course, and is done for the purpose of disguising tariff profits. 

Just what were the "gross sales " to the public the report nowhere tells us. It does, 
however, tell us that the total tons of "rolled and other finished products for sale" 
were 10,376,742. We know the quoted prices for nearly all of these products, and we 
know that the average price was not, as the figures indicate, over $70 per ton. We 
know that it was not $60 or even $50 per ton. It probably did not exceed $40 a ton, or 
about $414,000,000. Adding $46,000,000— a liberal estimate—for all other possible 
sales and earnings — from its railroads, sales of cement, spelter, etc. — we have $460,000,- 
000 as the total amount of the gross sales to the public. 

Deducting the net profits, we have less than $300,000,000 as the total cost of the 
products sold . The actual rate of profit, then, we are proud to say, was 54 per cent 
on the cost price of the products sola. 

Gary's figures not reliable. 

These tricks of misrepresentation, characteristic of the Steel trust's 
reports, must be kept in mind in consideringJudge Gary's statements 
before the Ways and Means Committee. What he said on that occa- 
sion, however, constitutes a conclusive and authoritative admission 
that practically all steel products are regularly sold abroad at sub- 
stantially lower prices than at home; that this practice has been going 
on for years and still continues; that practically all these export sales 
at lower prices were made at a profit to the manufacturers and from 
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domestic materials, without any reference to drawbacks, and that the 
manufacturers are regularly "holding up" the domestic consumers 
for "the best price they can get." Of course, practically all manu- 
facturers do, now and then, both in domestic and export trade, sell 
certain lots of certain articles at cost, or even less than cost, for special 
reasons; but Judge Gary makes it clear that any such sales of stepl 
products for export are exceptional. He also shows that the figures 
quoted in the Kepublican Campaign Text-Book for 1908 (from his 
statement before the House Committee on Merchant Marine in 1906) 
can not be depended on for accuracy. The campaign text-book fig- 
ures, which did service in the presidential campaign of 1908, stated 
that in 1906 the price of steel rails in the United States for export was 
"about $26.60" per ton. In December, 1908, after the election, 
Judge Gary tells us under oath that it was $24.08 in 1906 and much 
lower in 1905. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE TELLS SOME PLAIN TRUTHS. 

On December 21, 1908, Mr. Andrew Carnegie was before the Ways 
and Means Committee. A great deal of attention had been aroused 
by his article entitled "My experience with and views upon the 
tariff," which appeared in the Century Magazine for December, 1908, 
and in which he declared that the steel industry in the United States 
had grown beyond all question of any need for " protection" and 
enjoyed the cheapest production in the wdrld. His appearance before 
the committee was by special request. The "stand-pat" protection- 
ists hoped that the force of his statements in the magazine article 
could be weakened somewhat by questioning and cross-examination. 
Mr. Carnegie, however, reiterated his former statements and added to 
them, and told a number of plain truths very unpalatable to the ma- 

1'ority of the committee. He was duly sworn and questioned at great 
ength, and the whole of his long testimony is illuminating. He said 
(Hearings, p. 1795) : 

We are exporting steel to all the countries of the world to-day, and unless you take 
these broad facts into account and give them their proper bearing upon divisions of 
cost, arbitrary divisions of cost, you will become befogged, and the difficulty is you 
have had various testimony, which is an evidence of it. We must use our brains. 
(Laughter.) 

REDUCTION OP PRICE STIMULATES DEMAND. 

At one point he brought out clearly, as an experienced producer, 
the fact that domestic demand is stimulated by reduction of price. It 
was in answer to a question by Mr. Cockran (Hearings, p. 1803): 

Mr. Cockran. I want you to testify from the past, from your own experience, as 
distinguished from speculations. Any man may indulge in speculations on an eco- 
nomic proposition. Did you ever find yourself, during your experience as a steel 
producer, confronted with a situation where there was a depression of industry, and 
met it by reducingthe price; and if so, what was the result? 

Mr. Carnegie. We did. 

Mr. Cockran. Insert that on the record. 

Mr. Carnegie. If I was in business to-day again, I would not change that policy for 
anything, so satisfactory has been its results. 

Mr. Cockran. If you were in business to-day as a steel producer, when the demand 
for steel slackened, would you stimulate it by reducing the price? 

Mr. Carnegie. I would. 

Mr. Cockran. And, judging by the experience of the past, that would inevitably 
result in increasing the demand? 

Mr. Carnegie. It would. 
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the tariff keeps domestic prices exorbitantly high. 

And he makes himself very clear as to the effect of the tariff in 
maintaining exorbitant domestic prices (Hearings, pp. 1806, 1807): 

Mr. Carnegie. You have derived a mistaken impression of my views if you thought 
that under free trade [in steel] the foreign producer could compete with the American 
in the home market. 

Mr. Cockran. My question was whether the American would not reduce the price 
of steel and allow the consumer to get a cheaper article, and therefore the industry 
would be stimulated. ' 

Mr. Carnegie. The steel combination could not raise its price so high to the con- 
sumer if we had free trade with the world. Now, that is all 1 can say. 

Mr. Cockran. And the net result of your testimony is that by placing this article 
on the free list the cost of it would be reduced to the consumer, the amount of the pro- 
duction would be largely increased, and therefore the number of human hands employed 
in the industry would be increased also. That is what you would expect from the 
reduction of this duty? 

Mr. Carnegie. No, sir; not quite, Mr. Cockran. I must tell you that my opinion 
is this: That if there were free trade to-morrow between the world and America in 
steel, it would affect the home steel manufacturer very slightly, indeed. It is not 
possible for the world to compete with the home producer. But I agree with the 
President-elect that the effect of a tariff is to render easier combinations raising their 
prices to an excessive degree beyond what they could do under free trade. 

And further on the same point is discussed again (Hearings, p. 
1816): 

Mr. Bontnoe. If we put steel products on the free list, the present price to the 
consumer would be maintained, in your judgment? 

Mr. Carnegie. No; I think that the tendency of combination is to raise prices 
and to exact from the consumer what they safely can. 

Mr. Bonynge. But as to steel rails, I understood you to say, in answer to Mr. 
Cockran, that you believed the price of $28 would be maintained; if steel rails were 
put on the free list, that. the price would be maintained. 

Mr. Carnegie. Excuse me; I did not say that the price would be maintained, but 
I do say that the present arrangement is a fair one, in my judgment, between the 
consumer and the producer. Let me show you the difference. If there is no tariff, 
the combination comes together and fixes a price, and it will fix a price lower than 
if there is a tariff. I think you will agree with me that the tendency of human nature 
is to get a good profit. 

Mr. Bonynge. Certainly. 

Mr. Carnegie. And that the tariff would enable them to raise the price to the 
extent of the duty. 

Mr. Bonynge. But you do not think that the price of steel rails has been raised 
above what it should be at the present time, $28 a ton? 

Mr. Carnegie. Steel rails — I say, I think that the railways are not paying too 
much for steel rails, and I think that the steel-rail mills are making a fair profit. 

Mr. Bonynge. How about other steel products besides steel rails; what about the 
other present prices; are they not above what they should be — structural steel and 
other steel— do you know? 

Mr. Carnegie. I do not. I have not had a word to say about the price of any- 
thing. That is not my province. I came to give you my views of what the effect 
would be of taking off the duty. 

CARNEGIE ON THE EFFECT OF REDUCED PRICES IN RAILS AND OTHER 

STEEL PRODUCTS. 

In the afternoon of the day of Mr. Carnegie's testimony before the 
committee, he was questioned explicitly about selling abroad cheaper 
than at home, and the following discussion took place (Hearings, 
pp. 1853-1855): 

Mr. Gaines. A strange state of affairs is about to develop. The agitation for the 
reduction of the tariff on steel, and perhaps for revision of the tariff, seems to start 
mainly in the country because of the sale of steel rails abroad cheaper than at home. 
Now you aid the movement for the reduction of tariff, while defending the chief cause 
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of complaint. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Carnegie: When you were in busi- 
ness <hd you sell abroad cheaper than at home? 

Mr. Carnegie. I never had the glorious opportunity of exporting in my early days, 
as far as I remember. 

Mr. Gainbs. You did not export? What is your impression as to the practice of 
selling abroad cheaper than at home? What is your opinion of that practice? 

Mr. Carnegie. I think it is good for all parties concerned. 

Mr. Gaines. Will you analyze that? 

Mr. Carnegie. Yes, with pleasure. You make everything cheaper if you keep 
your men at work; and if orders are slack at home, and there is the alternative of idle 
men with families to support, and the other alternative is that you are to run at a loss, 
or without profit. I know what my practice was. I ran the mills, and I sold every- 
where I could sell. I think that the man who disturbs such an organization as we had, 
instead of maintaining it at a loss every month, is a poor manager. 

Mr. Cockran. Why could you not sell at home cheaper? 

Mr. Carnegie. Because there is a certain demand at home that is supplied. We 
never sold abroad if we could sell at home. 

Mr. Cockran. I understood you to say that you pursued the policy of reducing 
prices at home whenever there was a slackening in the demand, so as to stimulate it. 

Mr. Carnegie. Oh, the same policy here? 

Mr. Cockran. Yes. 

Mr. Carnegie. Oh, yes; but he is asking me a different question there. 

Mr. Cockran. But why should you sell abroad cheaper than at home? Why not 
sell just as cheaply at home? 

Mr. Carnegie. Because if I sold every rail at a loss, I would soon shut up, and the 
rails would be dearer than ever. 

Mr. Cockran. But would not the loss be just as great in the foreign markets? 

Mr. Carnegie. No. 

Mr. Cockran. Why? 

Mr. Carnegie. Because you only sell the amount needed to keep your works 
running. 

Mr. Cockran. Why not do that at home? 

Mr. Carnegie. Because the demands were not here. They were satisfied. You 
can not force rail sales. 

Mr. Cockran. Yes; but I understood that you could create a new demand by a 
reduction of price. 

Mr. Carnegie. I have never found that so with rails. 

Mr. Cockran. I questioned you about it this morning, Mr. Carnegie. Perhaps you 
have forgotten. 

Mr. Carnegie. Well, wait a moment; wait one moment. There are two policies — 
whether the steel company's policy was right in holding up prices, or whether the con- 
sumer would benefit if we reduced prices. Now, I have an open mind; the other has 
not been tested; you remember 

Mr. Cockran. Which other? 

Mr. Carnegie. The policy of keeping up prices; it has not been tested yet. But 
if we had a depression we would rather reduce our prices if we thought it would stimu- 
late orders, which has that effect^ but not, sometimes, to a great extent. In regard to 
steel rails, a railroad company will buy so many steel rails. In depressed times there 
are no new railroads building, and I do not think that a reduction in prices there 
would give us one ton more orders. No; no railroad would buy a rail it did not need 
in depressed times. You come now to general merchandise, and there we reduced 
prices at home as well as abroad, because you can stimulate demand in this field — not 
rails in America, but cheap prices abroad might bring orders. 

Mr. Cockran. Why, do you mean to say that the cost of rails would not have itself 
an effect upon a railway if it was contemplating relaying a track or extending its 
trackage? 

Mr. Carnegie. Yes. • 

Mr. Cockran. Would it not have some effect? 

Mr. Carnegie. Yes; some slight effect. 

Mr. Cockran. Well, that is all. Railroads buy their supplies at the beginning of 
each year. 

Mr. Carnegie. Oh, not In times of depression railroads are not often contem- 
plating extensions. 

Mr. Cockran. That would depend upon what they cost; and if the reductions 
were extensive enough, do you not think that would be a factor in stimulating 
consumption? 

Mr. Carnegie. But you do not extend any work on a railroad solely because of 
the cost of steel rails. A great many other things must be purchased. 
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Mr. Cockran. I understand that; but that is one factor, is it not? 

Mr. Carnegie. And the tendency is that low prices stimulate production. There 
is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Cockran. When a manufacturer decides that he has a surplus (which of course 
comes from failure of demand), might not that demand be stimulated with good 
results at home as well as abroad by offering the steel product, whatever it is, at a 
lower rate? 

Mr. Carnegie. I really do not believe that the lower cost of rails alone would 
stimulate railroad companies to buy much more — any reduction that you could 
make — although, of course, political economy does teach that low prices increase 
consumption, as a rule. 

Mr. Cockran. It certainly applies to structural steel; a diminution in prices 
results in very greatly increased consumption. 

Mr. Carnegie. It applied to everything in degree, more or less. 

Mr. Cockran. Yes; I suppose what you mean is that in the case of steel rails the 
consumption is confined to a single customer— that is, the railroad — whereas, in the 
case of structural steel, the consumption is extensive? 

Mr. Carnegie. Yes; I think you might tempt a millionaire who wished to build 
a skyscraper with a great bargain, a fall of prices, if he were a bold man. A fall oi 
prices would lead him to go on with his work again. 

BAILS NO EXCEPTION TO THE USUAL BESULT OF LOWER PBICES. 

As to all of Mr. Carnegie's statements we must, as with everything 
else and as he advises, "use our brains." In the remarks last quoted, 
he appears to seek to except steel rails from his general statement 
that reduction of price increases demand in the domestic market. 
Yet he states that the principle "applies to everything in degree, 
more or less." Railroad men, the purchasers of steel rails, do not 
agree that these or any other sort or their necessary material are an 
exception to the rule. Railroads, of course, have, from earnings or 
otherwise, certain sums of money available for repairs and extensions, 
and more or less miles can be covered in a given time according to 
the cost of the work, which is made up of labor and material, in which 
material steel rails are the most important factor. Many miles of 
railroad in this country are to-day urgently in need of repairs, which 
have been made impossible by the high cost of materials, and this 
bad condition of trackage is a menace to the public safety. 

INTEBESTING ADMISSIONS BY WILLIS L. KING, OP THE JONES & LAUGHLIN 

STEEL COMPANY. 

Another man prominent in steel manufacture who appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee was Mr. Willis u. King, vice- 
president of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, of Pittsburg, Pa. 
He was heard on November 25, 1908, and his request was that the 
duty on steel bars be advanced one-tenth of a cent a pound and that 
the Dingley schedule on steelplates and structural material should 
be allowed to remain. Mr. King's statements are very interesting 
because of his frank admission that his objecUwas to secure an abso- 
lutely prohibitive tariff, and by his admission that his company had 
been exporting steel products to Canada at lower than domestic 

{>rices, notwithstanding the bounty there on Canadian steel manu- 
actures, and meeting in Canada the competition of Great Britain, 
notwithstanding a preferential advantage to Great Britain of one- 
third in the Canadian tariff. A few questions brought out these 
admissions (Hearings, pp. 1965, 1966): 

Mr. Underwood. Then that schedule, as is the other schedule, is practically pro- 
hibitive, and it gives you over 90 per cent of the business oi the country. I notice 
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that in the same year, 1907, you exported $6,954,000 worth, and a large portion of that 
so these statistics state, went to Canada? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. Does that conform to your knowledge of the business? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. I think that is right. 

Mr. Underwood. When you exported this structural material to Canada you had 
to pay duty to the Canadian government, did you not? 

Mr. Kino. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. And you had to compete with the English product that came in 
at a lesser rate of duty than your product? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood. So that you were competing in a foreign market with this product 
at a higher rate of duty in the most prosperous year that you had had for many years? 

Mr. Xing. Yes, sir. As I said before, that is all a question of their ability to sell 
at a better price at home. 

Mr. Underwood. Under those circumstances don't you think, Mr. King, that you 
can compete with your foreign competitors on your home soil at the present rate of 
duty when you can compete with him abroad at a higher rate of duty? 

Mr. King. I state that the reason that we didn't export largely was that the duty 
is not the same as to Canada; but those are all economic questions that are determined 
by the condition of things in the two countries. It is true that England has a prefer- 
ential tariff into Canada for their own goods. 

Mr. Underwood. How much does that preferential tariff amount to? 

Mr. King. One-third less thatf the American tariff into Canada. 

Mr. Underwood. If that is the case, and you can compete there with it at a third - 
lees, do you not think you can afford to lessen this duty a third, and get some revenue 
for the Government, considering the fact that the Gfovernment is running under a 
deficit? 

Mr. King. No, sir; I do not think we could consider putting that down a bit, if we 
are to have what I consider an intelligent and proper protection for American manu- 
factures and labor. 

Mr. Underwood. "Intelligent and proper protection.' ' What do you mean by 
that? Do you think that a "proper" protection is one that gives you the absolute 
control of the home market, or one that gives you a fair chance to fight for the home 
market with your competitors? 

Mr. King. I should say a little more than a fair chance for the home market. 

Mr. Cockran. A little more than a fair chance is a foul advantage, is it not? 

Mr. King. Not altogether, I think. ' There is a distinction there. I believe we 
ought to keep the American market for ourselves. 

Mr. Underwood. In other words, what you believe in is a prohibitive tariff, 
practically? 

Mr. King. I think that probably is right. 

And again (Hearings, pp. 1969, 1970): 

Mr. Cockran. If you maintain competition with a loreign producer in Canada 
under those disadvantageous conditions, why not maintain competition nearer home, 
where you have the advantage of transportation to the market, and where there is no 
differential duty levied against you, as there is in Canada? 

Mr. King. The duty in Canada is about as high as ours in this country — that is, the 
American duty. 

Mr. Cockran. I understand that, and that is precisely what gives the point to my 
questions. You are able to maintain competition in Canada under the disadvantages 
of a differential tariff, a discriminating tariff that discriminates against you, amount- 
ing to one-third of the total amount of tax that is levied there, and I ask why you 
can not maintain competition in this country, where there are no discriminations 
against you, and where vou have the advantage of being relieved from the cost of 
transportation altogether? 

Mr. King. Well, Mr. Cockran, it is a fact that we do sell cheaper in Canada^ and I 
think all over the world, as a rule, than we do at home, for the purpose of keeping our 
mills going. There are times when it is an advantage to keep our mills going ana our 
workingmen employed. 

Mr. Cockran. Did you not say a moment ago that you got exactly the same rates? 

Mr. King. Not exactly, but practically. 

Mr. Cockran. Yes; the difference is between "practically" and "exactly." 
Would you just define that? What do you mean by "practically the same" and 
"exactly the same," if the meaning is not identical? 
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Mr. King. I mean that they have in Canada what is called a "dumping clause" to 
prevent material being sold in there. We can not declare below 5 per cent below the 
prices current in this country; in other words, they take our domestic price, and we 
can not declare for a duty there at less than 5 per cent, or else the customer is subject 
to a large penalty for dumping. That 5 per cent, I think, would represent about the 
difference — I am trying to get at practically what I told you: that is, as to what I 
meant by "practically" — that would represent the difference between the Canadian 
price ana ours. 

Mr. Cockran. That 5 per cent would not even equalize the discrimination in the 
tariff, would it? 

Mr. King. To that extent, it would. 

Mr. Cockran. It would only reduce it, it would not extinguish it. Now, to return 
to my question. In Canada you are able to meet competition successfully under 
conditions which impose upon you a discriminating tariff. In this country, where 
you have no such disadvantage, and where you are not required to transport or bring 
your goods across the sea, why can you not maintain competition equally well, and 
even better? 

Mr. King. Well, we can not do it. 

ALL ADMIT NOW THAT THE CONSUMER PAYS THE TARIFF. 

Mr. King's frank testimony also includes the admission, now 
general, that the consumer pays the tariff. We hear no more now- 
adays of the former favorite catchword of the protectionists, "the 
foreigner pays the tax," just as we now hear no more of the former 
denial of lower export prices to foreigners. This is recorded on- 
page 1974 of the Hearings: 

Mr. Clark. Now, is it your idea that when we ship steel to Canada that the Canadian 
consumer pays the tariff? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. After twenty-five years of wrangling between the high-tariff man and 
the low-tariff man, the revenue-tariff man and the free trader, they have all gotten 
together on the proposition that the consumer pays the tariff. 

Mr. King. I tnink that is true. I am glad that he pavs it. 

Mr. Clark. Then that is one question upon which they have all gotten together 
after a quarter of a century? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

THE STEEL TRUST FIXES THE PRICE OF STEEL. 

Mr. King also admits that the price of steel is fixed by the Steel 
trust (Hearings, p. 1975) : 

Mr. Pou. As a practical proposition the price of steel is largely controlled by the 
"Steel trust,' ' as you call it. 

Mr. Kino. I think that is a fact. 

Mr. Pou. I believe you said that you were a competitor of the Steel trust. 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pou. Do other manufacturers make the same things which they make? 

Mr. Kino. Only a small part of them. They manufacture everything in this 
country made of steel, and that is one of their advantages. 

Mr. Pou. They make some of the things which you make? 

Mr. King. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pou. And therefore you are getting the prices of your product fixed by the 
trust? 

Mr. King. Well, I do not think that is a fair way to put it; it is rather a bald way 
to put it. In other words, we get just as much as they do, and we should get as much, 
because ours is just as good. 

Mr. Pou. But no better? 

Mr. King. No better. 
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all exports must meet foreign prices. 

Mr. King also speaks of the export business of the Steel trust, 
and refers to the ^well-known fact that all steel products exported, 
like other commodities, must be sold at the prices current in the coun- 
tries that they go to— that is, they must meet the alleged threatening 
foreign competition on its own ground. From this it follows, from 
the protected" manufacturers own statements, that practically 
all our manufactures exported are sold at lower than domestic prices 
and that the very volume and extent of these exports prove that the 
articles included can meet the competition of tne world (Hearings, 
p. 1982) : 

Mr. Pou. Are you familiar with the export business of the United States Steel 
Corporation? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; I am not. They do export quite largely, I know; we do not. 

Mr. Pou. Do you know whether they likewise make a less price to foreign coun- 
tries than they do to this country? 

Mr. King. I think they do. 

Mr. Pou.' Do you know how much less? 

Mr. Kino. No, sir; I could not tell you. I know they have to meet the conditions 
in the country in which they sell, of course. 

Mr. Pou. As a rule all of you do sell a little cheaper outside of this country than 
you do inside, do you not? 

Mr. Kino. I think that is true; yes. If you are going to do an export business and 
need that business to give you full prices and decide that it is policy to do it, you, of 
course, must meet the prices that are current in the country that you go to. 

Mr. Pou. And therefore all large steel manufacturers have an export price and a 
domestic price? 

Mr. Kino. Yes. 

Mr. Pou. The export price is less than the domestic price? 

Mr. Kino. I think that is true. 

Mr. Dalzell. That is so in all countries, is it not? 

Mr. Kino. So in all countries. In England and Germany it is just as true as it is 
here. 

OTHER IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS. 

Of the number of statements given in the tariff hearings of the 
Sixtieth Congress, by manufacturers and business men of the highest 
standing, concerning the sale of American manufactures abroad at 
lower price than in the domestic market, we have space for only a 
few quotations. The statements of this kind concerning iron and 
steel products are of especial public interest. 

WIRE ROPE. 

Mr. H. F. Lyman, of Cleveland, Ohio, a well-known importer and 
jobber of wire rope, in a letter to the Ways and Means Committee 
dated November 27, 1908, says: 

The writer was not surprised at the statement, as he had seen prices on wire quoted 
by the American Steel and Wire Company from their London office to wire-rope 
manufacturers in England which were nearly 50 per cent less in price than the prices 
he found existing at the same time on the same grade of wire in this country. 

The statement referred to in this sentence was by Mr. Roebling, 
of the John A. Roebling's Son's Company, of New York, who, as 
quoted by Mr. Lyman, "made the statement that he was able to 
sell wire rope in England, underselling the Englishmen and make 
money doing so." The date of this statement Mr. Lyman gives as 
"about the year 1900/' on the occasion of a meeting which Mr. 
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Lyman attended, at Delmonico's restaurant in New York, of "an 
association among the wire-rope manufacturers which has attempted 
to regulate the prices made by the manufacturers and also to con- 
trol through the manufacturers the prices made by jobbers of wire 
rope, who, as a rule, are agents for some American manufacturer." 
And Mr. Lyman adds: 

It was through this association that Mr. Leschen, of the A. Leechen 6 Sons Rope 
Company, informed the writer that a fund of about 1100,000 had been raised, of 
which they contributed their share, to secure proper treatment in the making of the 
Dingley tariff. (Hearings, pp. 2033, 2034.) 

H. E. MILES ON FILES, STEEL, SHEETS, AND STEEL BARS. 

On December 11. 1908, the committee gave a hearing to Mr. H. E. 
Miles, of Racine, Wis., a large manufacturer of vehicles and agricul- 
tural implements, and chairman of the tariff committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. He was duly sworn and his 
testimony proceeds thus (Hearings, pp. 4469-4472) : 

Mr. Milbs. A representative of an organization of 100 importers and exporters 
wished to present certain evidence to the committee, and the gentleman who spoke 
to me said he would lose his financial standing and he financially ruined, possibly, 
if he appeared in person before you; and so, with that explanation, trusting to the 
committee to protect him fairly, he asked me to present copies of invoices from his 
books, concerning which I believe I can satisfy the committee by affidavits or other- 
wise, as the chairman may desire, as to their authenticity and propriety. 

The Chairman. Did you make the copies from his books? 

Mr. Miles. No, sir; he handed them to me, and I will send you affidavits as to 
the propriety or advise you otherwise. I hear from the Secretary of the Bureau of 
Commerce and Labor and from others that he is a gentleman of very high standing, 
and he represents an organization, as I say, of a hundred members. 

******* 

Mr. Miles. A copy of the first invoice he gives us is for files, which shows a price 
made for export of $193.28. The duty, if they had been imported, would have oeen 
1248.75. 

Mr. Underwood. That is the cost of files where, abroad, that you are giving the 
figures on? 

Mr. Miles. The cost at New York or at the American factory. 

The Chairman. Does that show the quantities and sizes, and so forth? 

Mr. Miles. It gives full particulars, sir; it is a complete invoice. 

Mr. Underwood. Will you file that in the record? 

Mr. Mile 8. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Hand it to the reporter and he will put it in the record in the 
proper order. 

The invoice referred to is then given in full in the record of the 
hearings, and shows that the total amount at the export discount is 
$193.28, and at the domestic discount, $274.90; an increase of 40 
per cent over the export price. 

Mr. Miles. The duty, if they had been imported, would have been $248.75. The 
price against the Amencan consumer if they had been bought to be used in this country 
on the basis of a discount from the list of 70 per cent, and 10, and 10, and 10, and 2. 

Mr. Dalzell. Will you tell us what kind of files they were? * * * Will you 
state what kind of files they are? 

Mr. Miles. Yes, sir; they are of twenty-six different lengths and sizes. The price 
to the domestic consumer on this invoice is $274.90, or 40 per cent more than the price 
for export. This could be verified very easily if the committee would investigate 
what is called the file trust, the Nicholson File Company, who are said to control the 
entire file business of the United States. He also gives me his price for export, as I 
understand, from the United States Steel Products Company of $3.20 on corrugated 
galvanized sheets, the domestic price being $3.20 and the export price $3.01 delivered 
in Asiatic markets, making a price for export on the basis of New York delivery of 
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$2.71, as against $3.20 against the domestic consumer, or 18} per cent more against the 

domestic consumer than against foreign users. Also on bar steel 

******* 

Mr. Miles. On bar steel the price is $1.56. That corresponds with my books and 
my cost at home, and the foreign price delivered at Asiatic seaports is $1.50, which, 
on the basis of 30 cents for freight, would be $1.20 export, as against $1.50 domestic, 
or 30 per cent more for the domestic consumer than for export. He promises to give 
us many more invoices, all indicative of the fact that steel products are sold at much 
lees for export than to the domestic consumer. As I say, I present that evidence upon 
his request only. 

And further on in his testimony Mr. Miles refers again to the gen- 
tleman who has supplied the invoices and export prices (Hearings, 
p. 4476): 

Mr. Miles. I feel almost like begging your pardon for appearing before vou a third 
time, but if I can be advised an hour later as to any action in regard to \he information 
possessed by this gentleman. I would say that he offers me a great deal of evidence 
that our trusts are exporting large quantities of stuff at 20 to 40 per cent less than they 
are charging our domestic consumers, and he says: " I can not appear. You appear 
forme.*' . 

The Chairman. If you can do anything to bring about the appearance of this 
exporter before them, the committee will be obliged to you. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY MAKES ADMISSIONS. 

On January 15, 1909, Mr. Samuel M. Nicholson, president of the 
Nicholson File Company, referred to by Mr. Miles, came before the 
committee and was duly sworn. Referring to the statement by Mr. 
Miles, Mr. Boutell, of the committee, "investigated" Ahe charge that 
this company is a trust, in this determined and masterly fashion 
(Hearings, pp. 2214, 2215) : 

Mr. Boutell. Now, Mr. Miles goes on, continuing from what I read before: 

"This could be verified very easily if the committee would investigate what ia 
called the File trust — the Nicholson File Company.* ' 

Now, can you tell me who calls the Nicholson File Company the Pile trust? 

Mr. Nicholson. Evidently this Mr. Miles does. 

Mr. Boutell. Does anybody else, that you know of, in the United States? 

Mr. Nicholson. We have been accused of being a file trust by enemies. 

Mr. Boutell. Have you ever been proceeded against by any competent legal 
authority? 

Mr. Nicholson. No, sir. 

Mr. Boutell. To be dissolved as a trust? 

Mr. Nicholson. No, sir; never have heard of it. 

Mr. Boutell. Are you a trust? 

Mr. Nicholson. What is a trust? 

Mr. Boutell. I ask you. I am trying to find out whether you are one. It is the 
process of elimination. 

Mr. Nicholson. If we are, I think we are a good trust. 

Mr. Boutell. You recognize the authority that there may be bad trusts? 

Mr. Nicholson. Yes. 

Mr. Boutell. If you are a trust, you are good? 

Mr. Nicholson. Yes. 

Mr. Boutell. That is, if you are a trust, you are a good trust? 

Mr. Nicholson. I think so. 

Mr. Boutell. Now, we can not get any more light on that subject. Let us see 
how the next sentence will go: " which are said to control the entire file business of 
the United States." Do you know who says that? 

Mr. Nicholson. No, I do not. 

Mr. Boutell. With reference to files, I mean? 

Mr. Nicholson. No. 

Mr. Boutell. Your bitterest enemy has not accused you of controlling the entire 
file business, of the United States? 

Mr. Nicholson. No; he could not, very well. 
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Mr. Boutell. So that the insinuation there that the Nicholson File Company, of 
Providence, R. I., is a trust is a mere expression of opinion on his part, and the insinua- 
tion that you control the entire file business of the United States is incorrect? 

Mr. Nicholson. Incorrect. 

Mr. Boutbll. That is all. 

FILES MUCH CHEAPER FOR EXPORT. 

In the course of his testimony, Mr. Nicholson was questioned as 
to his export prices and admitted that the domestic prices are higher 
than the export prices by from 25 to 28 per cent (Hearings, pp. 
2202,2203): 

Mr. Underwood. Now, how much higher do you sell your goods for in this country 
than you are selling them in the export market— in Germany, for example? 

Mr. Nicholson. The prices vary in this country on the products that we make. 

Mr. Underwood. But on the same class of goods, how much more are you selling 
them for in this country than in Germany? 

Mr. Nicholson. On the same class of goods, from 25 to 28 per cent, I should think. 

Mr. Underwood. From 25 to 28 per cent? 

Mr. Nicholson. Yes. • 

And again this same subject came up (Hearings, p. 2223) : 

NICHOLSON CONTROLS THE FILE BUSINESS. 

Mr. Boutell. Do any of the other file makers of the United States export files? 

Mr. Nicholson. Yes; Heller Brothers, and quite a number of others. 

Mr. Boutell. What proportion of the file product of the United States is exported? 

Mr. Nicholson. Not to exceed $1,400,000, I should say. 

Mr. Boutell. What per cent of the total would that be? 

Mr. Nicholson. About the same per cent. 

Mr. Boutell. About 20 per cent of the total? 

Mr. Nicholson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pou. Now, give the percentage how much less your export price was than your 
domestic price. 

Mr. Nicholson. That is pretty hard to tell, because we never figured it just that 
way. 

Mr. Pou. Can you approximate it? 

Mr. Nicholson. Oh, you see, it is this way. We export the highest priced file that 
we have in this country, because we want to build up a reputation on that file. 
We have been doing that for fifteen or twenty years, believing we could not send too 
good an article abroad to compete in the markets of the world. In doing that we have 
to meet conditions varying in different parts of the world. As Mr. Boutell says exists 
on textiles, we find a lower line of prices, due to aggressive German competition, 
in South America than we find in New Zealand. 

Mr. Pou. But you have some idea, have you not? I understand, of course, that 
you can not be accurate, but I would like to have your view as to about the difference 
in percentage, if you can rive it. 

Mr. Nicholson. I should think 18 to 25 per cent. 

Mr. Pou. Can you state what proportion of the files manufactured in the United 
States your concern makes — what percentage? 

Mr. Nicholson. I should think 65 to 70 per cent. 

According to Mr. Nicholson^ his bitterest enemy could not accuse 
him of controlling the entire file business of the United States. He 
only controls 65 to 70 per cent of it! He tells also what percentage 
of his total output is exported (p. 2221): 

Mr. Pou. How does the volume of your exports compare with the volume of trade 
inside of the United States? 

Mr. Nicholson. It is about 20 per cent; that is, we exported about 20 per cent of 
our total output. Does that answer the question? 

Mr. Pou. Yes; that is what I wanted to know. 
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LOWER FRIGES AND HIGHER EXPENSES IN THE EXPORT TRADE. 

He also shows that, although the prices he gets in the export trade 
are considerably less than in the domestic trade, the selling expenses 
are at least 40 per cent more (Hearings, pp. 2217, 2218): 

Mr. Underwood. Does it cost you any more to sell your goods abroad than at home? 

Mr. Nicholson. Does it cost us anything more? 

Mr. Underwood. Yes. 

Mr. Nicholson. In what way? 

Mr. Underwood. I do not mean to ask, of course, if it costs you more in freight 
rates, because, I suppose, of course, it does; but, exclusive of freight rates, do your 
advertising and your agents and your efforts to sell your product cost more abroad 
than at home? 

Mr. Nicholson. Yes; you have to have a better grade of salesmen to enter those 
markets, and you have interest. 

Mr. Underwood. How much more does it cost you to sell abroad than at home? 
In other words, tell the committee what you do, first, to sell abroad; in what way you 
attempt to advertise your goods and bring them before the public, and then how 
much more it costs you than at home. 

Mr. Nicholson. We use the same principles that are used here, advertising in 
some of the principal papers and getting up circulars and catalogues and advertising 
schemes for the particular customers. For instance, one of our houses last year, I 
think, circulated some 7,000 or 8,000 tin signs that cost them a lot of money. 

Mr. Underwood. Do you maintain brokers or sales agents there? 

Mr. Nicholson. They all radiate from our factory. We have seven, and they 
travel from our factory They go all over the world outside of this country. 

Mr. Underwood. How much more does it cost you to maintain that selling force 
and for your advertising expenses abroad than it does at home? 

Mr. Nicholson. It costs us quite a little more for the amount of business we do; 
very much more, of course. 

Mr. Underwood. I wanted to get at that. 

Mr. Nicholson. You wanted to know what a salesman would cost in this country 
and what a salesman would cost abroad? 

Mr. Underwood. No; just the general proportion — how much more it costs to 
advertise and sell your goods abroad than it does to advertise and sell your goods at 
home. What percentage more? 

Mr. Nicholson. I should think that the selling, which would include the sales- 
man and his expenses, and so forth, would cost us at least 40 per cent more. 

THE EXPORT TRADE IS PROFITABLE. 

Mr. Nicholson also makes it clear that his company's general 
export trade is supplied from their American factories, and that they 
do not lose money on this class of the business (Hearings, p. 2216) : 

Mr. Hill. Do you export from your Canadian factory, aside from what you export 
under the preferential rate which England has? 

Mr. Nicholson. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. You do ship to England under the preferential rate, but you do not sup- 
ply your general wholesale trade from the house in Canada? 

Mr. Nicholson. No, sir; and only one house in England. 

Mr. Hill. And you do not ship from there to Germany? 

Mr. Nicholson. No, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Canada does not have a preferential rate from Germany? 

Mr. Nicholson. I do not think so. 

Mr. Hill. And you are quite confident that you do not supply your general export 
trade from Canada? 

Mr. Nicholson. Only one house. 

The Chairman. You do not lose anything on the goods you sell at SO per cent off 
from the list price, do you? 

Mr. Nicholson. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You make money on those? 

Mr; Nicholson. Yes, sir. 
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The " 80 per cent off from the list" mentioned by the chairman 
was taken by him to be practically the equivalent of the export dis- 
count to a considerable purchaser. Mr. Nicholson had already testi- 
fied (pp. 2213, 2214), in referring to the invoice put on record by Mr. 
Miles, 'he quotes a discount there for export or 70 and 5 and 2\ for 
that bill. Our export discounts will run along 70 and 5 and 2\ to 
70 and 5 and 5, and so that is a fair statement." 

THE TARIFF HELPS THE TRUST TO CRUSH THE SMALLER COMPETING 
. MANUFACTURERS. 

The manufacturers are learning that the continuance of tariff 
"protection" to a great industry which sells its products abroad at 
lower than domestic prices, like the Steel trust, for example, has the 
effect of crushing the smaller independent industries, which must get 
their material from the greater industry, so that these smaller con- 
cerns can not themselves compete for tne world's markets or even 
survive in the home market. A clear illustration of the situation 
was given bv Mr. H. E. Miles, chairman of the tariff committee of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, and himself a manufac- 
turer of vehicles and agricultural implements, when he was before 
the Ways and Means Committee on December 8, 1908 (Hearings, 
pp. 4085, 4086): 

Mr. Fordnby. Mr. Miles, do I understand you to Bay that you believe that the tariff 
on imported articles operates in favor of one American producer as against another in 
the same line of business? 

Mr. Miles. I should think not, so far as they are competitive. 

Mr. Fordnby. And the tariff permits the strong to crush out the weak? 

Mr. Miles. Yes; it permits the Steel trust, for instance, to crush the smaller people, 
because the finished product of the Steel trust is a raw material of the independent 
competitive man. 

Mr. Fordnby. In what way do they use the tariff to crush out the smaller competitor? 

Mr. Miles. I will give you a firm of steel- wire men who have written to me. 

Mr. Fordnby. But that is not the thing. I want to know what you know about it. 

Mr. Miles. I will give you the names of the farm- wagon men in that business; and 
I will further say that I am being crushed in three of my departments by a trust. 

Mr. Randall. The question is, "In what way does it prevent foreign competition 
and in that way helps the big man to crush out the smaller man?" 

Mr. Miles. I, for one, might get recourse from abroad were the tariff not excessive. 
I am in the hands of a trust as it is. 

Mr. Fordnby. What do you mean by "getting recourse from abroad?" 

Mr. Miles. I mean — what I started out to tell you with regard to the steel-wire 
proposition, and it runs into many different trades. The steel men have an export 
price at which they sell wire at a profit, but at much less price than the domestic 
price. When they sell to the steel man whose name I have given, who makes wire, 
they add the tariff to their export price. Their price on this raw material is very 
high to the domestic wire mill. Then the Steel trust has subsidiary wire mills of its 
own where it makes wire and puts it on the market at a little more than they charge 
the competitive wire men for raw material, so that the wire man has no margin. 
The system goes in the tanning business in the same way. 

Mr. Fordnby. Does the manufacturer of wire have to come for raw material to 
his competitor in the United States? 

Mr. miles. Yes; he goes to the big steel producers, who are competitors of his own 
wire mill, and so he buys of his competitor. 

Mr. Fordnby. But the tariff hasn't anything to do with it, has it? 

Mr. Miles. Yes; it puts him where he can not buy of anybody but the competi- 
tor, and he is therefore in the hands of his competitors. 

Mr. Fordney. Well, he knows that when he goes into business? 

Mr. Miles. Thank God! He went into the business when that condition did not 

Erevail, and he made lots of money until the act of Congress in the tariff was used 
y the trust against him. He went in a free man, and he is not a free man now. 
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sewing machines and plows. 

In the course of the tariff hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee, certain evidence of the lower export prices of manu- 
factures of iron and steel came out guite casually, in the course of 
discussions on entirely different suojects. For example, on the 
very first day of the hearings, November 10, 1908, Mr. N. B. Arnold, 
of the Keystone Varnish Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and repre- 
senting the Varnish Manufacturers 7 National Association, was before 
the committee, asking nothing except that the Dingley duty on 
varnish be retained as entirely satisfactory. In t^^course of the 
discussion about this article, he stated that they covPbompete with 



the world in varnish, and then went on to refer to his earlier expe- 
rience with sewing machines and plows (Hearings, p. 470) : 

Mr. Cockran. But, as ft matter of fact, you are able to compete with the foreigner? 

Mr. Arnold. Absolutely. We go into the foreign countries and compete with the 
world. We sell the goods, and those shipments are increasing from year to year, the 
goods being sold at a profit. There is no dumping ground for varnish. I have sold 
goods in foreign countries, all over the world, myself, as far back as 1882. I do not 
believe this story about giving away goods to get rid of them. I will say that I sold 
• sewing machines in 1882, abroad, at a price of $19.50 for the same machines that were 
selling in this country for $65, and they were not made anywhere else excepting in 
this country. Ajid I will say, too, that I made money out of it. 

Mr. Cockran. Where did you sell them? 

Mr. Arnold. In South Africa. 

Mr. Cockran. At a profit? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes. 

Mr. Cockran. There was some difference in the profit between Africa and America, 
was there not? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes. 

Mr. Pou. And the same kind of machines were sold as here? 

Mr. Arnold. Yes; and at a price of $65. I sold plows in South Africa for $8.50 that 
you could not buy for less than $12.50 up to $20 in this country. And I say that all 
this rubbish about dumping goods in foreign countries is nonsense. I have been con- 
nected with the foreign business, as I say, lor three years, and I want to say that I can 
do better business here than I can over there. I nave been over there looking the 
situation over, and there is nothing in it. 

THE BLESSINGS OF AMERICAN HIGHER PRICES IN PORTO RICO. 

Another incidental admission of the blessings conferred by the 
American tariff in establishing higher prices for those living under it 
than foreigners pay for the same goods was given by Hon. Tulio 
Larrinaga, Resident Commissioner from Porto Kico, in his statement 
before the Ways and Means Committee on November 19, 1908. He 
was speaking principally about the proposed duty on coffee, but in 
the course of the questioning the following occurred (Hearings, pp. 
4145,4146): 

Mr. Hill. You are drawing a distinction between property bought in England and 
the same thing bought in the United States? 

Mr. Labrinaoa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dalzsll. You did not understand that, Mr. Griggs, did you? 

Mr. Griggs. Yes; you have got it wrong, if I can get him to understand me. Do 
you mean to say that American manufactured goods sell lower on American soil than 
they do on foreign soil? 

Mr. Larrinaga. Not lower on American soil. We call Porto Rico American soil. 

Mr. Griggs. Then you say they sell higher? 

Mr. Larrinaga. They sell higher in Porto Rico than they sell in any of the neigh- 
boring islands. 

Mr. Griggs. With the same freight rates? 

Mr. Fordnry. Do you know that to be a fact, my friend? 
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Mr. Larrinaqa. Yes, sir; I know it to be ft fact. 

The Chairman. What American machinery do you refer to? 

Mr. Larrinaga. Anything, from a boiler to a bolt. 

Mr. Griggs. Can you buy a sewing machine, made in the United States, cheaper in 
Jamaica than in Porto Rico? 

Mr. Larrinaqa. You could not buy it in America. I meant in England. The 
Jamaicans will buy cheaper from the American manufacturer than the Porto Ricans. 

The Chairman. Do you say that is true of all machinery that is sold, of all kinds, 
or what? 

Mr. Larrinaga. I would not commit myself to say that there might not be some 
peculiar piece of machinery that did not come under that; but I say that as a rule all 
American manufacturers sell higher in Porto Rico than in the neighboring islands. 

Mr. Fordney. Why do you not buy it in the neighboring islands and ship it to 
Porto Rico, thenj^^ 

Mr. LARRiNAGaBpe could go there and buy it, but then we would have to pay the 
duty coming into Porto Rico, sir. We know that. (Laughter.) That would be a 
very poor bargain. We know better in Porto Rico. 

The Chairman. What machinery do you know about? I would like to know what 
the fact is. What sort of machinery do you know about? 

Mr. Larrinaga. Boilers, for instance. I know of that. 

The Chairman. And what else? 

Mr. Larrinaga. Any other machinery. Coffee hullers, that we use for coffee; 
sugar mills, and all sugar and coffee machinery. 

OORKSCREW8. 

Another incidental admission about export prices was made by 
Charles De Witt & Co., of Baltimore, Md., manufacturers and dealers 
in machine and hand-cut corks, in a letter dated December 2, 1908, 
addressed to Chairman Payne of the Ways and Means Committee. 
After referring to the duty on cork bark and corks, the letter adds 
(Hearings, pp. 6586, 6587) : 

Apropos of steel wire, etc. We inclose a corkscrew. This corkscrew we are buying 
from the manufacturer whose invoice we inclose, and you will note that he charges us 
8J cents per gross. We can buy the same corkscrew, made by the Rockwell Clough 
Company, of Alton, N. H., at 5 J cents per gross for export only; that is to say, the 
house of Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., New York (jobbers), offered these corkscrews at 5J 
cents per gross for export only, or 60 per cent less than home price of the trustand 
these were made by the same firm, Rockwell Clough Company, of Alton, N. H. What 
we are giving you are facts, as you will notice by inclosures. 

These corkscrews are sold in this country by the combine at 8J cents per gross and 
shipped abroad at 5J cents. 

The inclosures referred to in this letter are copies of agreement by 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. in the export transaction, and invoice of the 
domestic sale by the C. T. Williamson Wire Novelty Company, both 
printed in full m the hearings and substantiating the statements in 
the letter. The agreement with Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. shows that the 
corkscrews were "to be exported to Germany and imported again to 
Baltimore, at a price not exceeding 5£ cents per gross, plus freight 
both ways, and, if necessary, an additional 5 per cent commission." 

ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 

Another case similar to that of the corkscrews mentioned above is 
reported by Von Lengerke & Detmold, of 349 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, in a letter to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
dated November 13, 1908, in which this old and well-known firm said 
(Hearings, pp. 6651, 6652): 

We wish to mention a couple of incidents illustrating the injustice worked out by 
excessive tariff and the practice of selling American-made ammunition cheaper to 
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foreign than to American trade, and show the abuses resulting from the fact that 
American dealers are absolutely dependent upon the pleasure of the excessively pro- 
tected and favored American monopoly. 

We are ready to make an affidavit that some years ago we bought of a party in Canada 
a large quantity of empty .shotgun shells which were ordered by and sold to the Cana- 
dian parties by the above American manufacturers 'much cheaper than we or other 
American dealers could buy them at. Freight was paid on these goods to Canada; the 
expenses of having a man on the Canadian border to intercept these goods were paid; 
return freight to New York was paid, and the goods were sent back to us in New York 
City. The Canadian parties who ordered the goods made a commission, and yet we 
landed these goods back in New York at a net cost considerably less than we or other 
American dealers could buy them at from the discriminating American manufacturers. 
We believe the same thing could be engineered to-day. 

We have never given publicity to the above before, but business, economic, or tariff 
conditions which will make such tactics possible are unhealthy and unjustifiable. 
Another incident is of a more recent date and concerns our firm vitally. We have been 
the pioneers in many of the more important improvements in shotgun ammunition, 
and were one of the first to load shotgun ammunition for the trade in larger quantities. 
As soon as our business had increased to decent proportions the American manufac- 
turers took up the loading of shotgun ammunition themselves. By simply increasing 
the cost of the empty shells and wads necessary for making loaded ammunition the 
business of outside loaders has been choked off most effectually. 

In order not to lose our identity and individuality entirely, we have continued push- 
ing certain trade-marked bsands of shells. The business in these trade-marked shells 
represents many years of hard work and many thousands of dollars' worth of advertising 
on our part Last year the Cartridge trust refused to further make our trade-marked 
goods, which action placed us in a position to either abandon the business built up by 
us during twenty-five years of active business work or to have trade-marked goods 
made up in Europe, pay the excessive protective duty, and sell them here at cost in 
order to keep our specialties alive. We chose the latter, which, owing to a duty of 45 
per cent on empty shotgun shells and heavy freight on account of goods being bulky, 
nas proved a losing venture. This year the American makers — probably afraid of the 
action of the Government in investigating "trusts" — have again accepted our orders 
for our special gootLs, in order, as they say, to stop the importation of goods for this 
market. 

We also wish to go on record that the duties on shotguns, rifles, and pistols are excess- 
ive. Most of these goods are sold cheaper to European customers than they are here. 
These goods, owing to better machinery, are being made as cheaply here as abroad, as 
many thousands oiAmerican-made rifles, etc., are successfully sold in Europe in com- 
petition with European-made arms, while competition with European goods here is 
extremely difficult. 

The "American monopoly" referred to in this extract is stated 
by Lengerke & Detmola, in the same communication, to be "the 
Ammunition Manufacturers' Association, a combination of the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company and Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company and one or more smaller concerns controlled by 
the above," and they also say: "These factories furnish fully 95 
per cent of all the ammunition sold and used in the United States." 
(Hearings, p. 6650.) 

This letter from Von Lengerke & Detmold was brought to the 
attention of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, of New 
Haven, Conn., and their second vice-president, Mr. Winchester 
Bennett, sent a letter to the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, dated December 3, 1908, in which he says (Hearings, p. 
6657): 

That this country in some instances markets its roods in foreign countries at a 
lower price than they bring in this country ie admitted. On the other hand, in many 
instances where our manufacturers are fairly well known, a larger price is demanded 
for them abroad than in this country; and where the export prices are lower than the 
domestic prices it can invariably be shown that it is to maintain our identity even at a 
loss in foreign markets, where, owing to foreign competition or unusual import duties, 
we would be completely shut out were we not to sacrifice our profit; and it must be 
borne in mind that the domestic manufacturer in preparing ammunition for foreign 
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shipment takes advantage of the drawback customs arrangement and uses foreign 
lead, which, drawback being considered, can usually be purchased at 30 per cent 
below domestic lead. 

SAFETY FUSE. 

The tariff hearings also contain a letter to the chairman of the 
committee, dated November 23, 1908, from Mr. J. Fritz Brind, 
general manager of the Insoloid Fuse Company, of Denver, Colo., in 
which he says (Hearings, p. 6660) : 

Safety fuse, with a gutta-percha covering, is admitted under paragraph 450, as manu- 
factures of gutta-percha (that article being the component material of chief value), 
at 35 per cent ad valorem. Fuse in which the chief value is cotton is dutiable at 45 
per cent under paragraph 322. 



Double tape fuse, the kind generally used in this country, was for several vears 
(before the consolidation of the four companies in California went into effect, ana now 
controlled by the Ensign- Bickford Company, known as .the " Fuse trust ") shipped 
into various parts of Colorado from San Francisco, at a net return to the manufacturer 
of $1.75 per 1,000 feet, and under which they, even then, made a profit. 

The present price under the trust, at the factory, is more than double that figure, 
as shown by the accompanying price list of the Dupont powder trust. 

Precisely the same article is snipped to Mexico from New York at $2.75 per 1,000 
feet, as per letter of Schaefer Hermanos herewith. 

With the above letter certain exhibits are printed. Among these 
is a communication dated November 18, 1907, from the E. I. EKi Pont 
De Nemours Powder Company, at Berkeley, Cal., where the fuses in 
question are made, stating that the list price of this double tape 
safety fuse is $4.30 per 1,000 feet f. o. b. San Francisco, subject to a 
discount of 10 and 1\ per cent in carload lots. This is equivalent to 
$3.58 per 1,000 feet net. On less than carload lots the discount 
ranges from 10 and 5 per cent to nothing. Another of the exhibits is 
a letter from Schaefer Brothers, of Parral, Mexico, dated July 7, 1908, 
stating that thev are purchasing the fuse at $2.75 per 1,000 feet 
f. o. b. New York, in United States currency. (Hearmgs, pp. 6662, 
6663.) 

Following these exhibits there appears a letter to the committee, 
dated December 1, 1908, from Mr. George Staber, president of the Ger- 
mania Importing Company, of New York City, in which he says 
(Hearings, p. 6664): 

The manufacturer of mining fuse at prices which the individual miners at present 
have to pay yields extremely large profits, far in excess of average legitimate manu- 
facturing profits . The manufacturers of mining fuse sell such fuse for export to Canada 
and Mexico at prices much below the prices which they exact in the United States. 

The same statement as to sales of mining fuse for export to Canada 
and Mexico at much lower than domestic prices is also made by 
J. H. Lau & Co., of New York City, in a letter to the committee 
dated December 2, 1908 (Hearings, p. 6665). 

The statements and exhibits by Mr. J. Fritz Brind, of the Insoloid 
Fuse Company, called forth a reply from the Coast Manufacturing 
and Supply Company, of Berkeley, Cal., who in a letter to the com- 
mittee dated February 12, 1909, said (Hearings, p. 6670): 

The price on fuse shipped to foreign countries should not be considered, as it is 
sold wherever possible and at whatever prices the manufacturer is able to get, owing 
to foreign competition, and to serve as a dumping ground for our surplus, in order to 
increase the output of our plants and keep our employees steadily at work. 

And again, in the same letter (Hearings, p. 6672): 

We freely admit that we have been forced to sell our goods in foreign countries at 
cost price in order to keep our factories running and our labor constantly employed, 
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whereas if we had sufficient protection in the matter of duties and freight rates to 

S've American fuse manufacturers the benefit of all the American trade, we would 
id that we would be kept busy supplying our own trade and not having to sell at 
cost in foreign countries. 

They are asking for a specific duty of $1 per 1,000 feet on all kinds 
of fuse, a considerable increase. They show in the same letter (p. 
6671) that the prices of almost all or their necessary materials of 
fuse manufacture are much higher in the United States than in 
Europe, making especial mention of the duty of 35 per cent on jute 
yarns, one of their chief materials, and the consequent higher cost 
to them of that article. They do not, however, make the natural 
and proper request that the duties on the materials they must have 
be reduced or abolished, so that they may supply the entire American 
trade or more of it at prices more nearly like those they give to the 
foreigners. On the contrary, as is customary with highly " pro- 
tected" manufacturers, they demand more duty to more than make 
up for the burdens on materials, planning to have competing imports 
entirely shut out by a high tariff, so that they may have the entire 
American market at monopoly prices and also get the foreign markets 
at the lower prices. 

LUMBER. 

Even in the matter of lumber we find in the tariff hearings an 
authoritative admission of export sales at "a little less" than domes- 
tic prices. On November 20, 1908, Mr. R. L. McCormick, of Tacoma, 
Wash., who is connected with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
appeared before the committee, representing the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers' Association, and asking for the maintenance of 
the Dingley duties on lumber. This is from the report of his state- 
ment (Hearings, p. 3005) : 

Mr. Hill. Do you export any lumber? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Where to? 

Mr. McCormick. Australia. 
. Mr. Hill. Do you export any to British Columbia? 

Mr. McCormick. British Columbia? No, sir. That would be shipped by rail. 

Mr. Hill. There is a good deal exported to British Columbia from Washington. 
But you do export to Australia? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. You meet British Columbia competition? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. Are you able to meet it? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hill. And you have been meeting it right along in Australia? 

Mr. McCormick. We do not do business there all the time, but we do sell more or 
less. 

Mr. Hill. Why could you not meet it just as well in any other place in the United 
States as to meet it in Australia? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, we do not have to keep a regular business going in Aus- 
tralia. We can take an order any time we are out of business elsewhere and sell it 
for a little lees than we ordinarily sell it for, in order to keep our mill running. 

CORNSTARCH. 

Another interesting admission before the committee was made on 
November 18, 1908, by Mr. E. B. Walden, of New York, sales mana- 
er of the Corn Products Refining Company, which is commonly 
known as the Glucose trust. In his statement about their domestic 
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and foreign business in cornstarch we find this (Hearings, pp. 4240, 
4241): 

Mr. Waldbn. I have been manufacturing these goods for twenty-five years. We 
used to have an enormous trade in the United Kingdom. We have, by patient work 
and a large expenditure of money, developed this corn-products industry to almost 
perfection at the present time, but we still find, with conditions against us, that we 
nave got to go into the English market and sell our products there at a loss if we want 
to sell them at all. We have patronage there; we have had it over there for a great 
many years, and we desire to retain it. Some day those people will "buck up." 

The Chairman. On the average, how much less aid you sell your products for there 
in the year 1907? 

Mr. Waldbn. In the year 1907? 

The Chairman. Or any year you can give? 

Mr. Waldbn. I can make a better comparison with this year than to try to remem- 
ber, offhand, the figures of last year. Tney sell for about half a cent to 60 cents a 
hundred less in the English market than in this market. 

The Chairman. And what is your price per hundred in this country? 

Mr. Waldbn. To-day the price is $2.65 per 100 pounds in New York. 

The Chairman. Have you soW your product at $2.05 in England? 

Mr. Waldbn. Yes. We have sold it better than that. No~-did I make the state- 
ment that it was 65 cents a hundred? We have never sold at anything less than $2.15 
in the United Kingdom. My subtraction was poor. Our price to-day on the market 
there is $2.25 a hundred pounds. 

Mr. Hill. And $2.65 here? 

Mr. Waldbn. And $2.65 here. 

V. — The Official Report on the Petroleum Industry. 



It is now well known that the Dingley tariff act of 1897 contains 
a great many concealed jobs, or " jokers," as they are now popularly 
called, whereby duties are actually imposed through the effect of the 
language used, without being explicitly and openly stated, so that 
they are carried through before suspicion is aroused or. knowledge 
spread. The McKinley Act of 1890 was full of such " jokers," but' 
tne Dingley Act has proven to be probably even more infested with 
them, and now the Payne-Aldrich bill promises to surpass all prede-. 
cessors in this bad eminence. This taxation by stealth and chicanery 
has come to be a fine art of our " protected" tariff makers. 

The "protection" for oil in the Dingley Act is one of the worst 
of these tariff "jokers." For several years after the passage of the 
act it did not attract attention, and the Standard Oil Company was 
frequently spoken of as the one great trust not protected by the 
tariff. In 1902, however, it was shown that while "petroleum, 
crude or refined," was in paragraph 626 of the free list, a proviso 
had been added which practically made petroleum and its products 
dutiable at very high rates. This proviso stipulated that on petro- 
leum and its products "produced in any foreign country" there 
should be collected, when such goods were imported, "a duty upon 
said crude petroleum or its products so imported equal to the duty 
imposed by such country." As Russia and other important oil- 
producing countries levy duties on kerosene and most other refined 
products of petroleum averaging about 100 per cent, it follows that 
the Standard Oil Company has really been one of our most highly 
protected trusts. The publications of the Treasury Department 
show that any country which produces petroleum assesses a duty 
upon the Standard Oil products. It is therefore impossible for any- 
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one to import into the United States anypetroleum, crude or refined, 
without paving duty. The Treasury Department has ruled that 
the rates of duty to be assessed are not those levied by the country 
from which the refined products may be imported, but those levied 
by the country which produced the petroleum from which the im- 
ported products were made, as in fact the wording of the proviso 
plainly implies. It should be noted, in connection with this pro- 
tection proviso, which has cost the American people many millions * 
of dollars, that, of all the oils mentioned in paragraph 626 of the 
Dingley free list, petroleum alone is singled out for this extraor- 
dinary favor. 

THE OIL "JOKER" EXPOSED IN 1906. 

The pamphlet "Export Prices to Date/' by Byron W. Holt, pub- 
lished by the Tariff Reform Committee in October, 1906, included a 
clear explanation of this "protection" given to Standard Oil. It 
also pointed out that the trust had promptly taken advantage of its 
tariff shelter to exact much higher prices from the American con- 
sumers of its products than from its foreign consumers. In proof of 
this comparative wholesale prices of kerosene oil for export and domes- 
tic trade were quoted from the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter of 
October 15, 1906, showing differences ranging from 37 to 60 per cent 
in favor of the foreigners. 

THE GOVERNMENT REPORT ON THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 

If any more proof were needed of this pro-foreign discrimination 
by the Standard Oil Company, it was amply supplied in August, 1907, 
by the publication of the second part of the "Keport of the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations on the Petroleum Industry." This is the offi- 
cial report by the Department of Commerce and Labor, of which the 
Bureau of Corporations is a part, of the result of investigations by the 
Roosevelt administration into the organization and busmess methods 
of the Standard Oil Company. It is a comprehensive and valuable 
work, and shows the enormous extent, power, and profits of this great 
business organization. The second part deals with prices and profits, 
and includes detailed comparisons of foreign and domestic oil prices, 
both as to relative movement and absolute level, together with an 
interesting general criticism of the export policy of the Standard. 

THE STANDARD DICTATES FOREIGN PRICES OF AMERICAN OIL. 

In the beginning of its comparisons of foreign and domestic prices, 
this report says (rart II, p. 317): 

In the discussion of the foreign oil trade (Part III) it will be made clear that the 
prices of American oil in the chief export markets have been dictated by the Standard. 
During 1904 and the first nine months of 1905 foreign prices of American oil were 
depressed to an unusually low level— a level much below that in the domestic market. 
While this reduction of foreign prices may have lowered the aggregate profits of the 
Standard, this is no excuse for the maintenance of exorbitant prices in the United 
States. It was the voluntary policy of the Standard and constituted an unfair dis- 
crimination against the domestic consumer. 
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exorbitant domestic prices. 

The detailed comparisons of prices in this report, summarized in 
tables and diagrams, cover many pages and can only be briefly 
referred to here. The study of the relative movement of foreign 
and domestic prices of refined illuminating oil shows clearly that 
"the movement of prices in the domestic market, at least since 1897, 
has been widely different from the movement of the New York export 
price. The latter does not begin to show the enormous advance 
which has taken place in the domestic trade. 1 ' 

In connection with the comparisons of crude oil prices at the wells 
and for export, and of the margins between the prices of crude and 
refined botn at home and abroad, which show that the export price of 
crude oil was forced down with the export price of illuminating oil, 
the report states (p. 350) : 

This comparison, therefore, emphasizes the point that if the relation of prices in the 
domestic and foreign trade a few years ajjo was a fair relation there has been an extraor- 
dinary discrimination against the American consumer in the past three or four years. 
The Standard Oil Company has undertaken to maintain its predominant position in 
the foreign trade, in spite of new competition, by extraordinary reductions in prices, 
while it nas kept up its aggregate profits by exorbitant prices in the United States. 

LOWER PRICES FOR ILLUMINATING OIL IN THE PRINCIPAL FOREIGN 

MARKETS. 

In the comparison of the absolute levels of foreign and domestic 
prices of illuminating oil, this report establishes that 1 cent per 
gallon is the normal differential in price between "standard white" 
oil, constituting the bulk of the American oil sold abroad, and " water 
white, " the representative article in the United States. The careful 
and accurate comparisons by which this is established have removed 
the difficulty heretofore met with in comparing export prices of oil 
with domestic. The principal foreign markets for American oil are 
Germany, the United Kingdom, Denmark, and the oriental countries. 
For each of these markets the report presents comparative tables of 
prices per gallon for each month in the year from 1903 to 1905, both 
mclusive, with the prices in the United States, the transportation 
costs in the United States and both transportation and duty in the 
foreign market having been deducted, and the differential or 1 cent 
for variation of quality having been deducted from the figures showing 
the differences in price. With each table of the comparative prices, 
brief summaries or the showings are given, which we quote. 

For Germany (p. 372) : 

This table shows that the prices of oil in Germany have been constantly at a lower 
level than prices in the United States, the difference (after allowing for difference in 
quality) ranging from 1.11 to 2.56 cents and averaging 2.02 cents per gallon. The 
excess in the United States price was particularly great from November, 1903, to 
August, 1905, the average for tnis period oeing 2.17 cents. This was a period of very 
sharp competition in Germany. The records of the Deutsch-Amerikanische Petro- 
leum-GeseUdchaft, the Standard's leading marketing concern there, as well as those 
of independent companies, show a great decline or an absolute disappearance of profits 
during this period, as will be shown in the part on foreign trade. 
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For the United Kingdom (pp. 373, 374): 

The course of prices in this foreign market is fairly representative of the proportions 
of the differences of price to the actual prices, and the table is here given, with the 
comment of the bureau: 

Companion of averaae prices (less transport costs) of illuminating oil in the United 
Kingdom and in the United States, 1903-1905, by months. 

[Cents per gallon.] 



Month. 



IMS. 



United 
King- 
dom. 



United 
States. 



Margin 
lessl 
cent. 



1904. 



United 
King- 
dom. 



United 
States. 



Margin 
lessl 
oent. 



IMS. 



United 
King- 
dom. 



United 
States. 



Margin 
lessl 



January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

M*7 

June. 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 



8.31 
7.90 
7.8S 
7.78 
7.70 
7.09 
7.64 
7.69 
7.M 
7.57 
9.67 
10.04 



11.2 
11.2 
11.2 
11.1 
10.9 
10.4 
10.3 
10.3 
10.2 
10.9 
12.0 
12.1 



1.89 
2.80 
2.84 
2.32 
2.20 
1.71 
1.66 
1.61 
1.66 
2.83 
1.83 
1.06 



10.11 
10.15 
10.17 
9.31 
9.27 
7.31 
6.79 
6.65 
6.84 
6.28 
6.30 
6.18 



12.0 
11.8 
11.4 
11.2 
11.0 
10.8 
10.5 
10.3 
10.2 
10.3 
10.3 
10.2 



a 89 
.65 



.73 
2.49 
2.71 
2.65 
2.86 
8.02 
8.00 
3.02 



6.70 
5.62 
6.52 
4.84 
4.46 
4.53 
5.07 
5.79 



9.8 
9.4 
9.3 
9.1 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 



8.10 
2.78 
2.78 
3.76 
8.44 
8.37 
2.88 
2.U 



This table shows that, as in Germany, the prices in the United Kingdom have 
throughout the period from January, 1903, to August, 1905, been lower than in the 
United States. The difference fallowing 1 per cent for difference in quality) ranged 
from about one-fourth cent (Marcn, 1904) to 3f cents (April, 1905). The average differ- 
ence between the prices in the two countries for the entire period of thirty-two months 
was 2.18 cents per gallon. From June, 1904, to August, 1905, the average was 2.93 
cents per gallon. As the greatest difference between the prices in the two countries was 
in April, 1905, when the price of oil in the United States was relatively low, it is evi- 
dent that the prices must then have been extremely low in the United Kingdom. In 
fact, if the estimated marketing costs, about 2 cents per gallon, be deducted from 
the English price shown for April, 1905 (4.34 cents)— thus reducing it to an ex-re- 
finery basis — it would become less than 2} cents per gallon. The pnce of Pennsylva- 
nia crude at the wells in that month was 3.16 cents dot gallon— considerably above 
the net English price of standard white illuminating oil. 

For Denmark (p. 374): 

The position in the Danish market is quite similar to that in the countries previously 
examined, namely, very much lower than in the United States. The average margin 
for the entire period from October, 1903, -to August, 1905, was 2.19 cents per gallon. 
In November and December, 1904, the margin was more than 3 cents per gallon after 
allowing for difference in quality. 

For oriental countries (pp. 375, 376) : 

The excess of domestic prices over prices in the oriental trade for the period pre- 
sented ranged from 1.60 cents per gallon to 3.91 cents per gallon (allowing 1 cent for 
difference in quality). The average for the entire period is 2.85 cents, which is greater 
than for any of the European markets considered. It is possible that there is enough 
difference in the quality of the oil exported to the Orient, compared with that used in 
Europe, to warrant the assumption that the allowance for difference in quality between 
the domestic oil and the foreign should be 14 cents instead of 1 cent. Even if this 
additional half cent should be deducted from the margins computed in the above table, 
they would still be excessivelv large, and show that a great discrimination is made 
against the American consumer in the price of illuminating oil. 

And, with a final table in this division of the statistics of the 
report, giving the "excess of average domestic prices of illumin- 
ating oils over average foreign prices, after deducting the transport 
S D— 61-1— Vol 6 17 
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costs and duties and allowing 1 cent for difference in quality of oil, 
1903-1905, by months," this comment is made (p. 377) : 

This table ahowB that the price in the UnitedJBtates has throughout been materially 
higher than in these foreign countries, and especially so since June. 1904. Since that 
time in all the markets presented above the margin has constantly teen over 1.8 cents 
per gallon, has often ranged as high as 3 cents per gallon, and has averaged from about 
2J cents for Germany to nearly 3 cents for the British and oriental markets, after 
making due allowance for the difference in the quality of oils. 

LOWER EXPORT PRICES FOR LUBRICATING OILS. 

Similar careful and thorough comparisons were made of the 
domestic and foreign prices of lubricating oils produced by the 
Standard Oil Company and sold in the principal foreign markets, 
which, for these oils, are the United Kingdom, Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Belgium. As to these comparisons, which are given in 
tables, the report summarizes thus (pp. 397, 398) : 

It is evident, therefore, that these lubricating oils were systematically sold at lower 
prices in foreign markets than in the domestic market. While the English lubricating 
oil prices compared above included a large enough number of brands to make it fairly 
certain that they represent the general position of the trade, the same is not so evident 
for the more limited number of brands quoted for the German market in the preceding 
table. However, it is said by parties in the trade that these are important brands of 
the Standard in those markets, and it is probable that the prices for other brands for 
which the Standard does not have such a large trade would not be relatively higher. 
• The markets of the United Kingdom, Germany, the Netherlands, and Belgium, in 
which the prices of lubricating oil li..ve thus been shown to be lower than the domestic 

E rices, represent a large part of the export business of the Standard Oil Company, and 
ence are in a high degree typical of its policy in selling lubricating oil abroad. * * * 
The exports of lubricating oil to these countries formed 59.6 per cent of the total exports 
of lubricating oil of the Standard in 1904. 

OFFICIAL CONDEMNATION OF ALL EXCUSES. 

This extensive report of the Bureau of Corporations contains 
also, following the detailed comparisons of domestic and foreign 
oil prices referred to above, an interesting chapter of general 
criticism of the export policy of the Standard Oil Company. The 
conclusion of this chapter thus disposes of the arguments some- 
times put forward to defend the practice exposed (pp. 427-431) : 

The policy of *>ie Standard Oil Company in charging much higher prices in the 
domestic than in the foreign trade is an injustice and injury to the American con- 
sumer which is not compensated for by any material advantage to American pro- 
ducers of crude oil or to American labor. It is not so much the low prices in foreign 
markets as the exorbitant prices in the domestic market which require condemna- 
tion. Whether, when the prices abroad stood at their lowest level they were abso- 
lutely unprofitable— that is, whether if the Standard had sold all of its oil on the 
basis of foreign prices it would have lost money — is a question which need not be 
definitely answered. It is probable that prices in some of the foreign markets during 
part of the time from 1903 to 1905 were absolutely unprofitable. ThiB furnishes, 
however, no excuse for the great advance in domestic prices. American consumers of 
petroleum might, for the sake of securing and retaining markets for the products of 
American industry, be willing to pay prices high enough to enable the Standard 
temporarily to sell oil abroad at cost, or even a little below cost, and yet make a mod- 
erate profit on its combined sales in both foreign and domestic markets. American 
consumers ought not, however, to be expected to pay prices so exorbitant that, when 
the Standard sells half of its products abroad with little or no profit, or even with a 
loss, its aggregate profits on domestic and foreign sales combined amount to 60 per 
cent a year on its capital stock, as was true in 1904 and 1905. (See Chap. XIII, 
Table 152.) Some difference between the domestic and foreign prices might be tol- 
erated, but such enormous differences as have existed, taken in conjunction with 
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the excessive profits of the Standard, are clearly indefensible. If the object of the 
Standard has been merely to create a market for American products, it could have 
considerably increased the consumption in the United States by reducing prices to 
a reasonable level. 

» » ***** 

The argument may be advanced that it is necessary to sell the lower grade of 
illuminating oil (standard white) abroad at whatever price may be imposed by for- 
eign competition, because of the impossibility of marketing it in the United States. 
It is sometimes argued that a certain part of the illuminating oil derived from crude 
is necessarily inferior in auality and that the standard of consumption in this country 
is such as to call for very little of this inferior oil. This argument is not well founded. 
Not only is there a very considerable demand for the standard and prime white oil 
in the United States, but it if were offered at moderate prices this demand would 
unquestionably be greater. Furthermore, the proportion of the water-white oil 
obtained from the crude can be considerably increased at will, at the expense of the 
standard white. This argument, moreover, falls to the ground for the reason which 
has already been stated, namely, the fact that, so far from there being any oversupply 
of American illuminating oil of lower grade during the period when prices were most 
sharply reduced abroad, the Standard supplemented its supply of American standard- 
white oil for foreign markets by purchases of Russian and Roumanian oil of a similar 
grade. 

The practice of selling American products abroad at lower prices than in the domestic 
market is sometimes defended as a temporary expedient when there is a falling off 
in the home consumption. Under these conditions the practice may enable the 
manufacturer to keep his works in operation at full capacity, preventing hardship 
to his employees and derangement of the industry generally. Such a temporary 
exportation at low prices, however, is entirely different from the situation in the 
petroleum business, where from the beginning of the industry there has been an 
enormous export trade. American illuminating oil is indispensable to foreign con- 
sumers. Moreover, the marked reduction of prices abroad during 1903 to 1905 was 
not attributable to any decline of consumption in the United States. 

Again, the practice of selling products abroad for lower prices than are charged 
at home is sometimes defended by the argument that the increase in the total volume 
of business which is thus made possible reduces the cost of manufacture per unit so 
greatly that the domestic price, though higher than the foreign price, may yet be 
lower than would be possible in the absence of the export trade. This argument, 

r'n, has no application to the petroleum industry. Particularly from 1903 to 1905 
excess in the domestic price of illuminating oil, as compared with the prices in 
the leading foreign markets, was much greater than the entire cost of pipe-line trans- 
portation and refining. It is obvious, therefore, that, whatever small reduction in 
the cost of operation may have been attributable to the existence of a large foreign 
trade, the domestic consumer got no advantage from that reduction in cost. 
******* 

In the long run it is true that the Standard practically makes the people of the 
United States very largely bear the cost of its policy of domination in the world's 
markets. If the Standard:, by means of its superior efficiency, as compared with its 
domestic and foreign rivals, kept prices everywhere at a level so low as not to invite 
competition and thus maintained its dominant position, there would be no call for 
unfavorable criticism. The fact that, in spite of the sacrifice of profits in particular 
competitive areas, whether in parts of the United States or in foreign markets, the 
aggregate profits of the Standard should continue to be so enormous, can only mean 
that it takes advantage of the monopoly it possesses in most parts of the United States 
to charge highly extortionate prices to the American consumers. 



The public exposure of the "protection" given to the Standard 
Oil Company by the tariff, and the burden and injustice it imposes 
on the American people, has at last had some effect. The official 
statements by the Bureau of Corporations did not deter the Ways 
and Means Committee from attempting to continue the "protection" 
proviso for petroleum and its products, and this feature was a part 
of the Payne bill as reported to the House of Representatives on 
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March 18, 1909. But this item of "protection" was now well under- 
stood, and the Members of the House rose in revolt against the Payne- 
Cannon organization on this matter, and, notwithstanding a direct 
appeal by Speaker Cannon on the floor, carried an amendment lim- 
iting the "protection" to 1 per cent, whereupon the House organiza- 
tion yielded to public opinion and by their own amendment struck 
out tne 1 per cent. 

VI. — Public Protests and Press Comments. 

MANUFACTURERS PROTEST AGAINST LOWER EXPORT PRICES. 

From time to time, as knowledge spread of the system of favor- 
ing the foreigner in the prices of American manufactures, and realiza- 
tion grew or the great injury done thereby to American industry, 
commerce, and welfare, and the inexcusable and insolent wrong of it, 
protests have been made by important bodies of business men and 
others. Some of these protests have been bold and unflinching, 
others more or less cautious and timid. It is noticeable that manu- 
facturers and business men, while realizing keenly the injury, and 
wrong, have generally hesitated to denounce it openly. TTiis is, of 
course, because the injury is an important matter of business for the 
trusts and "big interests." and they have also, through the same 
special privileges by whicn they can inflict this injury, the power to 
indirectly oppress and perhaps destroy manufacturers and business 
men who may protest openly against it. 

A certain very influential organization of manufacturers did, how- 
ever, come to the point of preparing to make a strong public protest 
in 1906. The fact of this has only recently become known. On 
April 10, 1906. the executive committee of the National Association 
of Agricultural Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers authorized by 
vote a special committee to investigate the tariff in its bearing upon 
the industries represented in the association. Such a committee was 
formed, made an intelligent investigation, and in the latter part of 
1906 made a report to the executive committee. Each of the mem- 
bers of the special tariff committee was, as they declared in their 
report, "a thorough protectionist, as that term is reasonably defined." 
Yet it was decided, for some reason, that the report should not be 
published. It was simply read to the members of the association in 
executive session, and then ordered to be kept forever as a private 
matter. 

This report, however, was put into type, and, after some difficulty, 
a copy was obtained by the Tariff Reform Committee. It contains 
a number of clear statements concerning the destructive effect of the 
tariff on the industries under consideration, and, as to the matter of 
lower prices to the foreigners on American iron and steel products, 
has this to say : 

We can not question the mass of evidence before us to the effect that steel has for 
years been sold to foreign users at 25 to 30 per cent below the market price to American 



in large quantities at 30 to 40 per cent below the prices charged us. 

In this respect our present schedules are not protective, but grossly discriminative. 
They make tne wall so high that the home consumer can not reach over it, compelling 
him to pay very high prices to a few producers, while he sees those same producers 
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go through the wall out to the foreigner, happy in making to that foreigner prices 
20 to 30 per cent less on great quantities of merchandise than charged the home con- 
sumer. And our congressional Representatives refuse point blank to meet the issue. 

And the great injury inflicted on their industries by this gross dis- 
crimination is indicated by this paragraph: 

The effect of the present prices on steel is seen in our diminished profits. Costs 
have greatly advanced, while competition has prevented a proportional increase in 
sales price. Also a loss of foreign trade is threatened. One of our largest implement 
exporters declares he sees the speedy loss of all his foreign business, due principally 
to the increased cost in his material. A far greater part of the 950,000 tons of steel 
exported by one producer at low prices last year should have gone abroad in plows 
and other finished shapes, to the various countries, rather than direct from the rolls 
in relatively crude form. 

THE FARMERS MAKE A STRONGER PROTEST. 

It remained for the oldest and greatest organization of the farmers 
of the United States, in national council assembled, to make a bold 
and open protest against the abuse which manufacturers apparently 
fearea to attack, and to point out the plain, common-sense way to 
stop it. The National Grange, meeting in annual session in Hart- 
ford. Conn., on November 13, 1907, adopted and spread broadcast 
the following resolutions: 

Whereas for the protection of our American manufacturers it has been deemed neces- 
sary to place a tariff upon various articles of import, and 

Whereas the tariff upon many articles has resulted in the building up of gigantic 
monopolies, by stifling foreign competition and enabling large American manufactur- 
ers to sell their goods cheaper in foreign countries than at nome, at the expense of 
American agriculture and many less industries, therefore, be it 

Resolved oy the National Grange, in Hartford, Connecticut, assembled, November IS, 
1907, That we believe that the general welfare of the country demands an exhaustive 
and thorough tariff revision, and that the tariff be removed from every article that is 
being sold in foreign markets cheaper than at home. 

Resolved, That we urge upon the members of the Grange throughout the United 
States to take speedy action and to use every influence at their command to secure 
the carrying out of the sentiments of these resolutions. 

NEWSPAPER NOTES OP LOWER EXPORT PRICES. 

During the past year there have been frequent references in 
the newspapers and other publications to the practice of selling 
American goods cheaper abroad and to specific instances of the 
practice. In the daily newspapers of the great cities the particular 
cases mentioned have ; for the most part, been treated as common- 
places of information in business and financial circles, as they were, 
and referred to as merely incident to the consideration of other mat- 
ters, with general public acceptance of these facts as quite the regu- 
lar thing. 

STEEL RAILS. 

For example, in the New York American of April 9, 1908, their 
leading financial reporter, in the leading article on the financial page, 
discussing stocks, said : 

While the foreign market abroad showed no important gains at the close, heavy 
buying of Canadian Pacific was done in the New York market in the last hour, putting 
it to a new high level of 157. The investing public is beginning to realize that the 
Canadian Pacific is not only the shortest line between New York and Boston and 
the Pacific Ocean, but that it pays only $22 a ton for the same steel rails that cost 
American railroads |28. 
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A similar reference to the superior advantages of foreign railroads 
in buying American rails was made by the New York World on 
August 17, 1908, by mentioning, in an editorial entitled "One trust 
that does as it pleases," a certain comparatively recent and large 
transaction in steel rails which was a matter of common knowledge 
in railroad circles. This editorial said : 

The sale of 28,000 tons of steel rails at $20 a ton to a Harriman railroad in Mexico 
is a timely illustration of how the Dineley tariff works. In the home market the price 
of steel rails is still being maintained at $28. Railroads which need material must 
come to that figure or withhold their orders until business looks up. 

OTHER STEEL PRODUCTS. 

Incidental references to prices for export as lower than the domestic 
prices, particularly with reference to iron and steel products, have 
also been noticed from time to time in the New York Journal of 
Commerce, the leading commercial newspaper of the country. In 
the issue of April 23, 1908, among the news of the steel trade, in 
referring to the increasing competition in the international markets, 
there occurs this paragraph: 

The United States Steel Corporation and other consolidated interests are not likely 
to receive much support, through export channels, to their policy of maintaining high 
prices to domestic consumers by offering at lower prices to foreign consumers. Ap- 
parently to stimulate business lower prices will have to be made ror export as well as 
for domestic shipments. 

Again, on May 16, 1908, the Journal of Commerce, in its regular 
report of the steel market, said: 

One interesting report is that small lots of plates for export have been sold close to 
1.50 cents delivered New York, or on the basis of about 1.40 cents at the mills at the 
Central West. This is a reduction of about $4 per ton from the domestic prices held by 
the combination. It is understood that most of the export business has gone to the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

On February 20, 1909, in reporting the announcement made the 
day before by Chairman E. H. Gary, of the board of directors of the 
Steel Corporation, of a sweeping reduction in the domestic prices of 
most of their products, the Journal of Commerce said: 

Although reports from Pittsburg have announced that no cuts were being made in 
merchant pipe and tubes, it is known here that prices have been made for export $10 
to $12 per ton lower than the official price of the National Tube Company. This 
latter company has now recognized the lower prices made by independents by meet- 
ing the independent export price for domestic consumption. 

The Philadelphia Record of November 7, 1908, said: 

About one-tenth of the steel-rail production of the United States is exported and 
sold in competition with English and German rails for the price obtainable in outside 
markets from $6 to $8 per ton less than the fixed price obtained in the home market. 
The railroads of the United States are obliged to pay about $28,000,000 per annum to 
the Steel trust in excess of the prices at which rails are sold to foreign buyers. Like 
tribute is exacted on structural steel used by the railroads for bridges, cars, locomotives, 
and other necessaries of iron and steel construction. The sum total of tribute paid 
by the railways to the Steel trust every year is not less than $45,000,000. This yearly 
tax is necessarily added to the cost of railway service. It thus cuts down the incomes 
of the mass to increase the unearned dividends of the trust. * * * 

There is no sound reason why the Steel trust should not be compelled to sell iron 
and steel products to consumers in the home market as cheaply as it sells to foreign 
consumers. If $45,000,000 can be saved by cutting away tariff premiums, it will not 
be necessary to reduce the wages of labor or to raise the rates of freight in order to 
make ends meet. 
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A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN SELLING HARVESTING MACHINERY. 

An interesting and representative story of personal experience 
in selling American goods abroad at cheaper than domestic prices 
is given m The Commoner, of Lincoln, Nebr., in the issue ol April 16, 
1909, by Olof Larsen, a hardware dealer of Lynden, Kans. In the 
bourse of a letter to The Commoner, Mr. Larsen says: 

The writer has spent several veare in the employ of the International Harvester 
trust, the last four years of which I spent having charge of a large territory for them 
in northern Europe, quitting their employ about seventeen months ago; am now 
engaged in the hardware and implement business here. During my trips to Europe 
I sola to European dealers harvesting machinery f. o. b. care at Chicago as follows: 
Binder* $33, mowers $12, hay rakes $5, and reapers for $15 less than they are sold to 
American dealers, besides selling the European trade a special, stronger made and 
more durable machine than domestic types, in order to handle the heavy crops raised 
over there and compete with the substantially built European machines. Here the 
trust is free from any such competition, as our tariff imposes a prohibitive duty on 
machinery, namely $85 on a sen-binder. All other American manufactured articles 
are sold abroad at about the same ratio: for instance, a certain Waltham watch move- 
ment which costs here $18.50 is sold all over Europe for $12, and I might go on and 
mention hundreds of articles. The fact is that we can manufacture goods cheaper 
here in the United States than they can in Europe in a great many instances. 

THE UNANSWERABLE PROOF AROUSES THE PEOPLE. 

The many official and authoritative admissions and statements 
cited and referred to above, in official reports, congressional hear- 
ings, newspapers, and elsewhere, with other evidences which there 
is not space to refer to here, are entirely convincing and unanswer- 
able, and, as we have noted, there is no longer denial m the authorita- 
tive protectionist declarations of the generality, if not universality, of 
the custom or practice of selling American goods cheaper abroad 
than at home. The whole matter has thus been thoroughly demon- 
strated and has become notorious throughout the country, and 
has no doubt been the strongest factor in arousing the determined 
public protest now so much in evidence against granting higher or 
further extreme " protection" privileges to the already too much 
favored interests which have carried on the practice. These inter- 
ests, however, recognize clearly the effect on the public mind of the 
knowledge of the facts, and hence keep the facts of export sales con- 
cealed as much as possible, and, when facts do come out, they seek 
to belittle them as much as they can and to confuse the meaning and 
weaken the effect by sophistical arguments and paltry excuses. 

As the knowledge of the facts spreads, however, the common sense 
of the people responds, and no excuses have been or can be given to 
them which avail to lessen their resentment. The situation is very 
well expressed in "The Passing of the Tariff/' by Raymond L. 
Bridgman, in his chapter on this subject, entitled "Countrymen 
sacrificed for foreigners" (pp. 53, 54): 

This is a maddening proposition to the people of the United States. What makes 
the ease worse is that the practice of underselling to foreigners is concealed as far as 
possible. When the fact of such sale is established, the proof is resisted in every way. 
When the fact must be finally conceded, then the excuse is offered that the policy of 
foreign underselling is the only one possible whereby business can be done at home. 
It is only the excess, it is excusingly said, which is sold abroad; if it were not for the 
profit made on that the factory would have to close and then the United States people 
would be at the mercy of the monopolistic foreign manufacturer. But still the public 
can not see why, as a matter of mathematics, the expense of putting the goods on the 
retail counter can not be made everywhere uniform, with due regard to cost of trans- 
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portation and other necessary charges, and no discrimination be made against those 
who are nearest and are taxed for the benefit of those who are remote and are untaxed. 
On the face of it, the explanation does not explain. The public replies: " Your total 
outlay is so much. To cover that, plus a fair dividend, your income must be so much. 
A uniform retail price, at such a figure, will yield that income. Why is not that 
retail price uniform?" 

VII. Evidence from the Business World. 

THE EXPORT BUSINESS OF THE BIO TRUSTS NOW BETTER ORGANIZED 
AND PRICES MORE CAREFULLY CONCEALED. 

Koughlv, coincident with the growth of appreciation of the bless- 
ings of silence as to export prices, by the great industrial interests, 
has been the development of the organization and systemization or 
their export business; and the more perfect the organization the 
more complete the silence as to the exact amount of tne substantial 
favors being handed out to foreigners in price concessions, rebates, or 
otherwise. System, subtraction, and secrecy are the order of the 
day for the export business of the big trusts. 

Having gathered so many manufacturing concerns into one great 
dominating organization in the home market, the big trust can and 
does organize mto one department all the export business of all the 
concerns under its control, and this export department then sends 
its own special and well-trained agents out into the foreign markets 
all over tne world, where these agents live and seek and secure busi- 
ness for the big master trust at home. In this way the big trust 
does all its export business directly through its own agents with the 
foreign consumers, making its quotations to the agents, and attending 
to an the details of the shipments, and no longer making use of the 
export commission houses which formerly to a great extent obtained 
and handled this export business for a small percentage. With the 
more perfect organization for export of the great manufacturing 
companies, the export commission nouses and agencies are becoming 
fewer. Several concerns which formerly did a large business of this 
kind in New York have closed their doors during tne past few years, 
crowded out bv the great trusts just as truly as many domestic 
manufacturers nave been. 

Naturally, the greatest of the trusts has the greatest of the trust 
export organizations. ^ The United States Steel Corporation has been 
the leader and master in this, as in the domestic field, and some years 
ago organized all the foreign business of all its branches, divisions, 
and subsidiary companies, and centered it in one great department, 
which is a corporation in itself , called the United States Steel Products 
Export Company. Its principal offices are in the great Hudson 
Terminal Building, in New York City, and its active agents are all 
over the world wnere steel business can be obtained. The capable 
head of this department is the man who, beginning before the forma- 
tion of the steel trust, had built up togreatproportions the export 
business of the American Steel and Wire Company. He and his 
assistants, knowing exactly the tonnage of all tne trust's products 
available for export and the conditions of demand and competition in 
the foreign field, fix the export prices and quote them to their agents 
or the foreign consumers. These prices are almost always "c. 1. Lf f 
that is, with cost, insurance, and freight included in the price figure. 
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In this way the trust practically controls the route of shipment, and 
it also follows that, if oy any unusual accident the quotation should 
leak out, the real export price at the mill or f . o. b. ]New York or the 
port of shipment can not be known unless the amount of the allow- 
ance for "c. i. f." is known and deducted. For anyone getting or 
knowing the quotations it is not easy to get the " c. i. f ." figures. The 
practical result of this feature, with the partial elimination of the 
export broker or merchant, is that it is more difficult than ever before 
to discover the exact export prices of the Steel trust, and similarly so, 
if in less degree, with those of other makers of steel products and other 
lines of goods. 

THE STEEL TRUST AND ITS " COMPETITORS." 

Prior to the complete assumption of all the export business of the 
constituent and subsidiary companies of the Steel trust by the United 
States Steel Products Export Company, the constituent companies 
made quotations for export trade direct to the foreign buyers, and 
these quotations not infrequently became known to others, in one 
way or another. It became the practice to put the special export 
concession in the form of a rebate to be allowed only on the receipt 
by the steel company of proof of actual exportation, so that by no 
indirection could the advantage of the low price for the foreigner be 
diverted to some industry in the United States. A good illustration 
of this sort of quotation is the one made by a letter the Illinois Steel 
Company sent to a railroad in Mexico in 1904, and here published 
for the first time: 

Office of Sales Department Illinois Steel Company, 

" The Rookery," Chicago, III., March 17, 1904. 
Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the 5th instant, and referring to subsequent 
correspondence in relation to 1,000 to 1,500 tons of American Society 65 or 70 pound 
rails and accessories, we are pleased to submit the following prices: 

First-auality rails per gross ton. . $34.70 

Second-quality rails do. ... 33. 70 

Angle bars per 100 pounds.. 1.50 

Bolts with square nuts do 2. 55 

Bolts with hex. nuts do 2.70 

Spikes do.... 1.90 

all f . o. b. cars Laredo, Tex. These prices contemplate furnishing either 30 or 33 
inch length with 10 per cent of shorts and 5 per cent of seconds, and we would rebate 
the price of first-quality rails to $26.75 per gross ton and of the second-quality rails 
to $25.75 per gross ton delivered as above, upon receipt of evidence that the material 
has been snipped into Mexico. We could arrange for shipment about September 1, 
as per your message of the 5th instant. 
Trusting you may be able to favor us with your order, we remain, 
Yours, truly, 

George Baker, 
General Manager of Sato. 
Mr. C. Jackson, 

President Ferro-Carril de Tamaulipas, Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 

The same Mexican railroad also asked for prices, at the same time, 
from one of the largest steel companies outside of the trust, ana 
received in reply the following letter, naming very nearly the same 
prices and the same rebate on proof of exportation, a coincidence not 
without significance. 
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[Th* Pttuuylvanl* Stetl Company, offloe of general mantfar of safes. Work* at ftaaUon, Pa. Mary- 
land Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md.] 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 14, 1904. 
Dear Sib: Tee rails. Answering your letters of March 5 and March 15, we have 
already written you in reply to these letters, addressing same to point noted on 
your letter head, "Nuevo Laredo, Mexico," and these letters hare been returned to 
us undelivered. 

We therefore address you at Laredo, Tex., and trust this letter will reach you 
without delay. 

We will be pleased to furnish you 1,000 to 1,500 tons 65 or 70 pound A. S. C. E. 
section tee rails, 30-foot lengths, usual 10 per cent shorter lengths, first quality $34.02 
pec gross ton, with 5 per cent second quality rails at $33.02 per gross ton; necessary 
angle spliceplates $1.65 per 100 pounds. All f.o.b. cash our mills, with freight allowed 
to Laredo, Tex., and upon final delivery of these rails into Mexico, in bond, we will 
rebate our within prices for rails to $26.75 per gross ton second quality; all other 
conditions are noted herein. 

If favored with your order, we will give same prompt and careful attention, ship- 
ping promptly thereafter as vessels are available to carry same. Terms of payment 
to be satisfactory to our treasurer. The within for prompt acceptance. 
Thanking you for your inquiry, and hoping to be favored witn your order, 
Yours, truly, 

H. F. Martin, 
General Manager of Sola. 
Mr. 0. Jackson, 

President Ferro-Carril de Tamaulipas, Laredo, Tex. 

The freight from the mills of the Pennsylvania Company to Laredo. 
Tex., was about $7 per ton, and from the mills of tne Illinois Steel 
Company about $8 per ton, so that the price difference at the mill 
by the Pennsylvania Steel Company in favor of the export trade was 
$6.27 per ton, or about 32 per cent of the export price, while the cor- 
responding price difference by the Illinois Steel Company was $7.95 
per ton, or 44 per cent of the export price. 

This whole transaction is one of especial interest and is worth 
following to its conclusion. This Mexican railroad, the Ferro-Carril 
de Tamaulipas, went further and obtained quotations from practi- 
cally all of the other steel companies making the kind of rails needed. 
These quotations gave similar figures and rebates. Finally, 1,650 
tons were purchased from and shipped by the United States Steel 
Products Export Company, at $26 per ton c. i. f. Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico. It cost the Steel trust more to ship them there than to 
Laredo, Tex., which is on the Texas side of the Rio Grande River, as 
there were bridge charges to pay into Mexico. After the rails arrived 
at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, tney were offered for sale at cost to the 
Rio Grande and Eagle rass Railway Company. The offer was 
accepted and the rails were at once hauled back in a train of sixty-four 
cars to Laredo, Tex. Here the United States collector of customs 
tried to collect duty on the rails, but was obliged to let them through 
by instructions from Washington. Since this transaction the steel 
companies have required stricter evidences of exportation before 
allowing the export rebates — something to indicate that the exports 
will stay exported. 

OTHER EXPORT TRANSACTIONS IN STEEL. 

Other evidences of rebates for export, like that for the Mexican 
railroad above mentioned, have become known from time to time. 
For example, in July. 1908, the Carnegie Steel Company, the most 
important factor of tn6 Steel trust, in making a quotation on steel 
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plates for export to South America, stated explicitly in their letter 
that they would rebate from the price quoted $4.60 per ton on 
receiving evidences of exportation. The price quoted was the cur- 
rent domestic price, $1.60 per 100 pounds, or $32 per ton. This was 
a discrimination in favor or the foreign consumer of over 14 per cent 
of the export price. 

In January, 1909, the United States Steel Products Export Com- 
pany made a quotation on a small lot of Bessemer standard steel rails 
for the West Indies. Their price was $29.40 per long ton, delivered. 
In this price a differential of $2 per ton is included on account of the 
small tonnage of the order, so that the price is equivalent to $27.40 
for an order of ordinary size. The freight charges were $1.55 per 
ton. The export price, therefore, was equivalent to $25.85^ along- 
side on the dock in New York. At the same time the domestic price 
alongside in New York was $28 per ton. Here was a discrimination 
in favor of the foreigner of $2.15 per ton, or a little less than 9 per 
cent of the export price. 

At about the same time, in January, 1909, the same concern, the 
export department of the Steel trust, quoted on a considerable 
quantity of open-hearth standard steel rails for export to China. 
The price was $34.20 per long ton, delivered. The freight charges 
to the port in question were $5.60 per ton. The price was therefore 
equivalent to $28.60 on the New York dock. At the same time the 
domestic price at the mill was $31 and the freight to the New York 
dock 85 cents, so that the corresponding domestic price was $31.85 
on the dock. Here was a discrimination in favor or the foreigner of 
$3.25 per ton, or over 11 per cent of the export price. 

Similarly, as to wire nails ; the Steel trust auoted for export to 
China, very early in 1909, $1.90 per 100 pounds on the New York 
dock. At the same time the price at the mill in Pittsburg was $1.95 
and the freight to the New York dock 18 cents, making the total 
domestic price on the dock $2.13. The advantage to the foreigner 
here was 23 cents per 100 pounds, or about 12 per cent of the export 
price. It appears that in the first few months of 1909 the discrimina- 
tions in favor of the Chinese consumers of this article averaged about 
20 cents per 100 pounds right along. 

And as to cut nails the situation was practically the same, but a 
little less in degree. In January, 1909, cut nails were being quoted 
by the trust for export to China at $1.85 per 100 pounds, in carload 
lots alongside on the New York dock. At the same time the domestic 

Srice at the mill in Pittsburg in carload lots was $1.80 and the 
•eight to the dock 18 cents, or a total domestic price on the dock of 
$1.98, as against $1.85 at the same place for export. This is a dif- 
ference of 13 cents per 100 pounds, or a little over 7 per cent. 

Facts as to prices of exportations by other large business concerns 
become known in business circles and beyond from time to time. 
No matter how much discrimination in favor of the foreigner these 
export prices may show, the figures do not occasion any special com- 
ment in business circles. Such a matter is the usual thing. It is 
known that in March, 1909, fiat-head bright wood screws were being 
exported by the American Screw Company at about 10 per cent 
lower than the domestic price. At about the same time condensed 
milk was being exported by Borden's Condensed Milk Company at 
prices almost 10 per cent lower than the domestic prices; and mallea- 
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ble fittings from the John Simmons Company at the same lower 
margin. Likewise, safes, from the Hall Safe Company were going 
abroad at a margin of about 10 per cent under domestic prices. The 
same was true or machine bolts from the Union Bolt and Nut Com- 

Eany. The Amsterdam Broom Company, however, was sending 
olumbia No. 6 brooms abroad at $2.25 per dozen, while the domestic 
price was $3, a difference of over 33 per cent on the export price 
against the American consumer. The National Sewing Machine 
Company was sending out foot machines at $22, for which the Ameri- 
can consumer was P&ying $26.50, a difference of over 20 per cent. 
And the Underwooa Typewriter Company was sending abroad their 
standard typewriter at $74.25, for which the American buyer was 
paying $90, a difference in favor of the foreigner of 21 per cent on 
the export price. 

It is said t>y experts in the trade that the United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Export Company, in the course of organizing all the export 
business of all the parts and branches of the Steel trust into one 
great system, has also managed to bring about a harmonious under- 
standing ana effective business relationship with the Stahlwerks- 
Verband Aktiengesellschaft, the great steel syndicate of Germany, 
whereby these two great steel making giants, the American and the 
German, do not now compete against each other too recklessly for 
the foreign markets of the world, but rather, like a noble pair of 
brothers, peacefully agree on a number of the foreign markets as 
most properly within the '' sphere of influence" of one or the other of 
the pair, and make their quotations accordingly, thus adding to 
profits. This, if true, would seem to go far toward explaining the 
smaller concessions by the American trust for recent exports to China. 

a railroad's protest to the attorney-general. 

The quotations on steel rails, made in 1904 by letters from the 
Illinois Steel Company and the Pennsylvania Steel Company to Mr. 
C. Jackson, president of the Ferro-Carril de Tamauhpas, Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico, and which have been quoted in full above, were put 
to good use by Mr. Charles B. Wrignt, of Philadelphia, Pa., the 
president of the Rio Grande and Eagle Pass Railway Company, 
which acquired the rails. Mr. Wright was aroused by this plain 
evidence of rebates by the Steel trust and other steel companies, con- 
stituting a bonus to the railroads of foreign countries at the expense 
of the railroads and the people of the United States, and determined 
to make an official protest as a railroad man and to take it in person 
to the then Attornejr-General in Washington. He was prevented 
by illness from going in person to present his letter, but sent it to the 
Attorney-General, with the following letter of transmission: 

Rio Grandb and Eaolb Pass Railway Company, 

142 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, March It, 1908. 
Dear Sir: I inclose herewith a letter that I intended to present personally to you, 
setting forth the various surrounding conditions of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. I have been prevented from going to Washington through illness and therefore 
take this opportunity of inclosing said letter to you, together with a letter of intro- 
duction to you from Mr. Charles C. Binney, of this city, who was formerly in your 
Department at Washington. After reading my letter, I should be very glad if you 
would advise me as to the following questions: 

First. Does the United States Steel Corporation come under the Sherman Act is 
the sense of doing an interstate business? 
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Second. If 00. does the Government propose to take any steps toward testing the 
legality of the United States Steel Corporation's position in reference to the Sherman 
Act? 

You will realize the importance of this subject, as all the railroads in the country 
are having a very serious time trying to curtail their operating expenses, and as their 
operating expenses are very largely made up of labor and steel products, it is easy 
to see that the excessive prices tor steel products bear very heavily on the railroads. 
The magnitude of this can be seen from the fact, as I am informed, that the railroads 
of the country use 65 per cent of the total steel production of the country. 
Youre, very truly, 

Charles B. Wright, President. 
Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, 

Attorney-General, United State*, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wright's letter of protest and appeal to the Attorney-General 
to be advised of any possible method or relief from the exactions of 
the Steel trust is here given in full: 

Rio Grande and Eagle Pass Railway Company, 

142 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, March 12, 1908. 

Dear Sir: On behalf of the railroad of which I am president, I wish to protest at 
the excessive prices charged for rails and other steel products used by the railroads 
of the United States. The United States Steel Corporation has conspired with other 
steel companies to charge the railroads of the United States a high price and the rail- 
roads not in the United States a much lower price; in both cases, these prices are the 
same by all the steel companies. 

The reports of the United States Steel Corporation show huge profits, owning as they 
do the iron ore and coal, and the conversion into finished products is mostly a matter 
labor. In their report for twelve months, ending December 31, 1906, which is their 
last published report, they show on page 24, 202,257 employees to whom tbey paid 
salaries and wages $147,765,550. The same report shows on page 32 that thev made a 
gross profit of $179,672,970.09 and $29,000,000, which was deducted, as rtated, makes 
$208,672,970.09 gross profits from operation, and to attain this they only expended 
in wages and salaries $147,765,550. I don't know of any other business where the 
excessive profits from labor compares with this showing. 

On page 18 you will find tbe finished products on which they made these enormous 
profits. The report shows that they are not distributing these enormous profits, but 
by various bookkeeping devices, absorbing a large portion of it and using their 
resource, to still further strengthen their hold on the steel production of this country 
by the construction of new plants and the acquisition of iron and coal lands and the 

?urchase of additional steel plants, the latest being the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
ompany. 

Before the advent of the United States Steel Company, steel products advanced and 
declined according to the supply and demand. Now you will see by The Iron Age of 
February 13, 1908, that, although all other metal products have declined compared 
with last year, the products produced by the Steel Corporation have not declined, 
but have advanced in the case of barbed wire and wire nails. 

The United States Steel Corporation owns the Carnegie Steel Company, the Federal 
Steel Company, and a number of other steel companies that were competitors before 
they were taken over by the United States Steel Company. 

l*ne investigations of the Bureau of Corporations, I should think, would show 
whether the United States Steel Corporation is amenable to the Sherman Act. 

I have in my possession letters from steel companies offering large rebates from the 

Erice quoted to American railroads upon evidence that the steel rails thev quote on 
ave been exported and all the steel companies offer the same rebate and the same 
price to A men can railways. This would seem a conspiracy against our railways. 

I would be very much obliged if you can consistently advise me of any method of 
relief that can be looked forward to by the consumers of steel products from the extor- 
tions of this United States Steel Corporation. It seems incredible that the largest cor- 
porations known in modern times should be permitted to own and control our steel 
productions without some effort being made to protect the consumer. At this time 
the consumers of this country receive no benefit from having the largest deposits and 
most cheaply mined iron and coal deposits and the resultant lowest labor cost per ton 
of finished steel products in the world. 
Yours, very truly, 

Charles B. Wright, President. 
Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, 

Attorney-General United States, Washington, D. 0. 
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These letters are here made public for the first time. Mr. Wright 
received the following reply from Mr. M. D. Purdy, Acting Attorney- 
General: 

Department op Justice, 
Washington, March 19, 1908. 
Sir: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th instant, in which 
you complain of the operations of the so-called "United States Steel Trust." A little 
over a year ago Congress, by a joint resolution, directed the Bureau of Corporations to 
make an investigation and report covering this entire subject. I am informed that the 
Bureau of Corporations has been engaged in making this investigation ever since the 
adoption of such resolution, and the report will be forthcoming in the near future. 
Should that report disclose violations of the federal antitrust act by the alleged "Steel 
trust/' this department will undoubtedly be called upon to take some action with 
respect thereto. 

Respectfully, M. D. Pukdt, 

Acting Attorney-General. 
Charles B. Wright, Esq., 

14t South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

More than a year has now passed since the above letter from the 
Attorney-General's office was written, and considerably more than 
two years since the Bureau of Corporations was directed to make an 
investigation and report on the very matters which Mr. Wright took 
up with the Attorney-General. But, as yet, no intimation has been 
given as to whether tne investigation has been finished, or whether any 
report is to be made public or has been transmitted to the Attorney- 
General. By a provision in the law under which the Bureau of Cor- 
E orations was established, its reports can not be made public except 
y the direction or authority of tne President. It is possible that the 
expected report has actually been completed and yet may not be made 
public or the occasion of any attempted action against the Steel trust, 
if the administration prefers otherwise. During the tariff hearings by 
the Ways and Means Committee in December, 1908, well-informed 
persons in Washington believed that the Bureau of Corporations had 
completed at least a part of its expected report, and that it contained 
some interesting figures concerning the present cost of producing steel, 
and that these were submitted on request .to the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee for his consideration and by him to Judge 
Gary of the Steel Corporation for his opinion as to the desirability of 
publication, and that, upon Judge Gary's refusal to consent to the 
publication of these figures, they were carefully put back to slumber 
in the archives. 

THE ANTITRUST LAW VIOLATED BY THE STEEL CORPORATION. 

The protest by Mr. Wright to the Attorney-General, which we have 
noticed above, against the exactions by the Steel trust in high prices 
from the domestic consumers while selling cheaper to foreigners, is 
by no means the first protest of this kind, or the first demand for an 
inquiry into the legality of the trust's business. Such demands have 
been frequent, by the public press and otherwise, ever since the 
organization of the trust. That the whole purpose and object of its 
organization was to restrain competition in steel products has been a 
matter of common knowledge from the beginning, and its actual prac- 
tice in carrying out this purpose is known to all business men. It is 
also well lmown that the declared purpose of the federal antitrust 
legislation is to make impossible just such combinations and absorp- 
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tions and mergers as constitute the United States Steel Corporation. 
Why, then, has no attempt been made by the administration at Wash- 
ington to bring the great trust into contact with the law in the eight 
years since the trust's formation? 

In the very year of its formation, 1901, there was published by 
Horace L. Wil^us, professor of law of torts and private corporations 
in the University of Michigan, "A study of the United, States Steel 
Corporation in its industrial and legal aspects." This is a careful 
examination of the legality of the business of this corporation, under 
federal and state laws, with reference to its formation, industrial posi- 
tion, and management. Professor Wilgus's conclusions from this 
examination have not been disputed. He found that the Steel Cor- 
poration is clearly an illegal trust. As to its form, close examination 
shows striking similarity, in essential particulars, with the former 
Sugar and Standard Oil trusts, which were declared illegal by the 
state courts of New York and Ohio, respectively; and Professor 
Wilffus concluded that the Steel trust could not stand a test of its 
legality either under the antitrust law of Michigan or under the 
national antitrust law. And as to its substance — that is, its purpose 
and tendency, which, under both federal and state court decisions, 
mark the real test of the legality of such a combination — Professor 
Wilgus says: 

From the review we have taken of the industrial side of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and waiving all questions of form, it is reasonably certain that it is a com- 
bination made with the intent, effect, power, and tendency to restrain competition in 
the iron and steel business. 

In November, 1907, the Steel Corporation purchased practically 
all of the stock of the Tennessee Goal, Iron and Railroad Com- 

5 any, and absorbed the latter company. Before this was done, 
udge E. H. Gary and Mr. H. C. Fnck, for the Steel Corporation, 
discussed the proposed merger^pnd absorption with President Roose- 
velt, who told them, according to his own letter to the Attorney- 
General, since published, that "I felt it no public duty of mine to 
interpose any objection." The legality of this absorption by the 
Steel trust of its strongest competitor was investigated by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate^ and the majority 
of this committee, reporting to the Senate as individuals, which they 
did for political reasons, declared on March 2, 1909, that the transac- 
tion was a violation of the national antitrust law. 

We find, therefore, that the United States Steel Corporation, having 
been favored for years with high "protection" by Congress and the 
notional administration, at the expense of the consumers of iron and 
steel products and other articles, practically all the people, has 
returned the favor by systematically making lower prices to for- 
eigners than to Americans, openly combining to fix and maintain 
domestic prices unnaturally high, and deliberately violating an 
important federal statute, not only in its formation but also again, 
in strengthening its power. Contempt for the people and their 
vepresentativee can scarcely go further. 

PRICES FROM THE EXPORT COMMISSION HOUSES. 

In addition to the great volume of exporations which a number of 
Hie big trusts and manufacturing concerns make directly through their 
own export departments, and which have been referred to above, 
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the export commission houses are constantly sending out a great 
quantity and variety of miscellaneous manufactured goods and 
specialties of all sorts. By far the larger part of the expectations of 
the great number of smaller manufacturing establishments, as well as 
of a considerable number of very large ones, are made through these 
export houses. These are apparently not quite as numerous as they 
were a few years ago, because the big trusts are doing more of their 
own export business themselves, but there are vet between two and 
three hundred export concerns in New York. Some of the largest of 
these publish weekly or monthly export trade journals, which circu- 
late only in foreign countries, and which, besides giving descriptive 
articles, serve as catalogues and price lists through the announce- 
ments in their advertising columns and elsewhere. 

The leading journal of this sort is the Exporters and Importers 
Journal, published weekly by Henry W. reabody & Co., of 17 
State street, New York City, with branches in Boston and San Fran- 
cisco and in a number of foreign cities. Other journals of this kind 
are: The American Export Monthly, published by Arkell <Sr Douglas. 
Nos. 5 to 11 Broadway, New York City; The Export World and 
Herald, published in both Spanish ana English editions by the 
American Trading Company, 25 Broad street. New York City; The 
American Exporter, published in Spanish and English editions by the 
Johnston Export Publishing Company, 135 William street, New York 
City; El Comercio, published by the J. Shepherd Clark Company, 126 
Liberty street, New York City • and The Buyers Index, published in 
Spanish and English by the Bradford Publishing Company, Stock 
Exchange Building, Chicago. 

Of all the export journals, the Exporters and Importers' Journal 
gives by far the most comprehensive assortment of export prices. At 
the publication offices of all the export journals precautions are taken 
to prevent copies from getting into the hands of any domestic buyers 
or inquirers. The greatest precautions are observed at the office of 
the Exporters and Importers' Journal. It is very difficult for anyone 
but a subscriber or advertiser to obtain a copy of this periodical. If 
a copy is obtained in this country, it contains only the list prices in 
the department of prices current for export, which is the journal's 
most important feature. The key to the actual prices of these articles 
is given only in a separate special discount sheet which is inserted only 
in the copies of the journal actually mailed to a foreign country. This 
sheet contains several hundred discounts, arranged in columns, each 
discount opposite a number, each number referring to a certain part 
of the list of prices current in the journal, so that with the discount 
sheet and journal together the actual selling prices of the articles 
listed can be determined. 

This "price current discount sheet," as it is called, has been 
published for years in connection with the Exporters and Im- 
porters' Journal, and has always been guarded with extreme 
care; but in 1902 the Democratic Congressional Committee ob- 
tained a copy of it from a foreign country, after considerable 
trouble and expense. By means of it a considerable list of miscel- 
laneous articles sold cheaper abroad than at home was made up 
and published in the campaign book of that year. In 1904 the 
Tariff Reform Committee was unable to obtain this discount sheet, 
but from various export journals and special investigations in 
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business circles made up a laige list of articles sold cheaper abroad 
than at home, and this list was published in the committee's pamphlet 
issued in October of that year and entitled " Export prices. In 
October, 1906, the Tariff Keform Committee issued another pam- 
phlet on this subject, entitled u Export prices to date," by Byron 
W. Holt, which contained an additional list of a great many articles 
sold abroad cheaper than at home, taken almost entirely from 
manufacturers' export and home price catalogues, but the price 
current discount sneet of Henry W. Peabody & Co. could not be 
obtained at the time to supplement these. 

Another effort was made this year, however, to obtain this inter- 
esting exhibit, and it has been successful. A copy of the issue of 
the Exporters and Importers' Journal for January 16, 1909, with 
the discount sheet to make it complete, has very recently come 
into the possession of the Tariff Reform Committer through a cor- 
respondent abroad. A number of manufacturers' export price 
lists were also obtained to corroborate and supplement the figures 
given in this issue. The form and appearance or the discount sheet 
and of the list prices in the Exporters and Importers' Journal are 
given in the accompanying illustrations. 
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A comparison has been made of some of the export prices from 
these sources with the prices of the same articles in the domestic 
market at the same time t the domestic prices having been obtained 
from reliable published lists of prices curffc&t, as in The Iron Age, 
Hardware, and other publications, and from manufacturers' price 
lists. These comparisons are given in the tables below ; as illustra- 
tions of the range of difference between home and foreign prices of 
articles of general use. These tables necessarily are mere fragments, 
for it requires time and patient labor to accurately identify a great 
variety of different articles and compute and compare their prices. 
They will, however, serve to indicate the showing that would be made 
by a complete comparison covering all the exported articles. 

Table 1 shows the difference in discounts and is, therefore, much 
more comprehensive than Table II, which shows the differences in 
dollars and cents between export and home prices of certain specific 
articles. For example, the export discount on plumbs and levels 
is 70-10-10-10-6 per cent, while the home discount is only 60-10 per 
cent. This means not merely that a particular plumb or level is 
referred to, but that these discounts apply to many kinds and sizes 
of plumbs and levels made by the manufacturer mentioned, all of 
which are sold for 72 per cent more in the home market than for 
export. Frequently, if not usually, the price lists of other manu- 
facturers of tne same articles as are here compared show about the 
same differences between export and home prices. It has been 
thought best in most cases not to publish the names of the manufac- 
turers whose prices are quoted: 



Table I.— Showing differences in discounts between export and home prices. , 

date as- the other 



(The prices are of date between January 1 and May 16, 1909*. 

of the pair, export or domestic, In com] 



Every price to of the « 
mpartson with It.] 



Articles— description. 



Export discount 
from list. 



H ome d iscount 
from Hst. 



Per 
cent 



Auger bits: 

Irwin's solid center 

Snail's 

8neU's M King" 

Auger handles, Gunn's No. 5, adjustable and ratchet. 

Bells, Texas cow 

Birdcages, Hendiyx's brass 

Boltclippers, "New Easy" 

Bolts: 

Carriage, I by 6 Inches and smaller 

liachtne, § by 4 mches and smaller 

Tire 

Borers, bung hole, Enterprise's 

Braces: 

Fray's genuine "Spoflords" 

Fray's ratchet, Nos. 81-161 

Fray's ratchet, Nos. 88-143 

Fray's ratchet, Nos. 62-142 

Fray's ratchet. Nos. 66-166 

Fray's sleeve, Nos. 207-214 

Fray's sleeve, Nos. 407-414 

Fray's sleeve, Nos. 608-614 

Fray's plain, Nos. 806-314 

Can op eners, •'King" 

Cartridges, rim fire 

Chains: 

iftiiyq 

" Triumph" coil and halter 

"Brown 5 ' coll and halter 

"Triumph" dog leads, aluminum, stoe 4 



Percent. 

60, 10, and 10 

70 

60 and 10 

86 

50 and 10 

50 

60, 10, and 5 

80 and 10 

80 and 10 

80, 10, and 5 

♦6 and 2 

70 
60 and 10 
68 and 10 

70 

60 and 10 

60, 10. and 10 

60 and 10 

60 and 10 

70 

25 
60, 10, 10, and 6 

00 and 10 



Percent. 

50 and 10 

60 

50 

16 and 10 

50 

80 

50, 10, and 10 

75 and 10 

75, 10, and 5 

80 



70, 10, 



*&■ 



60 

40 

60,6 

00 



38* 

88 

18 
11 
40 
18 

26 

19 
17 
27 



66| 
89 
64 
89 
89 

n 

64 

11 
86 
90 
14 
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Table I. — Showing difference* in discounts between export and home prices — Continued. 



Artic le * descr ip tion. 







Per 


Export discount 


Homo discount 


cent 


from list. 


from lift. 


differ- 
ence. 


Percent. 


Percent. 




40 and 10 


20 and 25 


11 


60, 10, 10, and 5 


60 and 10 


17 


45 


25, 7}, and 10 


12 


50 and 10 


40 


18* 


50 


80 and 2 


87 


40 and 10 


25 


89 


40 and 2 


80 


19 


40 and 5 


834 and 5 


11 


50 


33J 


33| 


00,5 


55,5 


10 


00 
60 


** 


52 
56 


60 


40 


50 


70,10, 10, 10, and 5 


60 and 10 


72 


40 and 2 


25 and 7 J 


18 


45 and 7 J 
45 and 7$ 


80 and 7) 


27 


80 and 7 J 


27 


40 and 10 


25 and 7 J 


28 


40 and 10 


25 and 7 J 


28 


50 


80 


40 


60 


25 


50 


70, 10, and 10 


60 


65 


80 


20 


14 


70, 10, 10, and 10 


70 


37 


40 and 10 


25 and 71 


28 


70, 10, 10, 10, and 5 


60 and 10 


72 


45 


25, 7|, and 10 


13 


50 


331 


831 


45 and 7 J 


25 


47 


80 and 10 


60 


122 


60 


50 


25 


60 


30 and 10 


26 


70, 10, 10, 10. 
10, and 5 


70, 10, 10, 


17 


6, and 5 





Coffee mills, Enterprise's 

Door rollers and hangers, Lane's 

Ganges, Dlsston's steel and center 

Harness snaps: 

Covert's" Trojan" 

Covert's*' Yankee" 

Covert's " Derby" 

Lawn sprinklers, Enterprise's 

Levels, starrett's bench and pocket 

Oilstones, " Lily White" and" Washita" No. 1 

Pipe fittings, malleable 

Pipe machines: 

Jareckl's No. 6 

Jareckl's No. 7 

Jareckl's No. 7A 

Plumbs, levels, etc. , Dlsston's 

Sausage stutters, Enterprise's 

Saws: 

Dlsston's Nos. 7, 107, 1071, 3, and 1 

Dlsston's combination 

Dlsston's Nos. 12, 16, D8, 120, 76, 8 

Dlsston's oompass and keyhole 

Dlsston's butcher 

Dlsston's framed wood 

Dlsston's band 

Scroll saws, Barnes's velocipede 

Screw-drivers, Dlsston's electric 

Smoked beef shavers, Enterprise's 

Squares: 

Dlsston's try, rosewood handle 

Dlsston's steel 

Traps, LoveU's rat and mouse 

Trowels, Dlsston's brick 

Vises: 

Armstrong's plain and hinged 

Armstrong's pipe 

Bonney's 

Wire, spool, Malln's annealed and tinned, 1-pound and 
1-pound 



Table II. — Showing difference between export and home prices of certain specified articles. 

[The prices are of date between January 1 and May 15, 1909, except In the case of a few of the Items taken 
from the Payne Tariff Hearings, as indicated by reference to footnotes, a few of which Items are of 1908. 
Every prioe Is of the same date as the other of the pair, export or domestic, In comparison with It.] 



Articles and description. 



Export 
prioe. 


Home 
price. 


$1.80 


$1.80 


2.92 


4.05 


9.75 


11.48 


13.00 


18.20 


1.71 


2.03 


.60 


.75 


.57 


.68 


.65 


.76 


6.80 


8.40 


10.44 


14.50 


6.90 


1L50 


7.13 


11.00 


7.56 


10.50 


8,60 


6.00 


2.25 


3.00 


.74 


.94 


4.50 


6.00 



Difr 
fer- 



Auger bits: 

Irwin's solid center, 4-16 per dot.. 

Irwin's solid center, 16-16 do 

Auger handles, Ounn's No. 5 do 

Bird cages, Hendryx's No. 316 do 

Bolt clippers, "Easy" and "New Easy," No. 1 each.. 

Bolts: 

Carriage, | by 6 Inches per 100.. 

Machine, f by 4 Inches do — 

Tire, | by 6 inches do 

Braces: 

Fray's genuine "Spofford," No. 107 per dot.. 

Fray's ratchet, No. 81 do.... 

Fray's ratchet. No. 62 do — 

Fray's sleeve, No. 207 : do.... 

Fray's sleeve, No. 606 do.... 

Fray's plain, No. 806 do.... 

Brooms. Columbia. No. 6« do — 

Bunghole borers. Enterprise, No. 1 do 

Can openers, "King" per gross.. 

• From the text of the preceding pages. 



P.cu 

89 
89 
18 
40 
18 

25 
19 
17 

s? 

89 

8» 

27 
S$ft 
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Table II. — Showing difference between export and home prices of certain specified 

articles — Continued. 



Articles and de s cri ption. 




Dif- 
fer- 



Chatn: 

"Triumph" coll and halter. No. 6j|0 per 100 feet. 

"Brown" coll and halter, No. 6/0 do... 

"Triumph" dog leads, aluminum, site 4 per 4 feet. 

Coffee mills, Enterprise, No. 1 each. 

Corkscrews: 

Walker's No. 28 per do*. 

Walker's No. 160 do... 

Corn starch a percwt. 

Egg beaters, A. & J. Mfg. Co.'s per gross. 

lies, Nicholson's: 



Fl 



Hill and round bastard, 3 to 4 inch per dos. . 

Mill and round bastard, 5-inch do. . . 

Mill and round bastard, 6-inch do. . . 

Flat bastard, 3 to 4 Inch do... 

Flat bastard, 6-inch do . . . 

Flat bastard, 6-inch do. . . 

Flat bastard, 7-Inch do... 

Flat bastard, 8-Inch do . . . 

Flat bastard, 9-inch do... 

Flat bastard, 11-Inch do.... 

Flat bastard, 13-inch do... 

Square bastard, 3 to 4 inch do. . . 

Square bastard, 6-inch do. . . 

Square bastard, 6-inch do. . . 

Square bastard, 7-inch do. . . 

Square bastard , 8-inch do 

Square bastard, 9-inch do 

Square bastard, 10-inch do. . . 

Square bastard, 11-inch do. . . 

Square bastard, 12-Inch do. . . 

Square bastard, 13-inch do. . . 



s comb, steel each. 

Disston's center do. . . 



$4.37 
3.37 
280 
1.22 

7.20 
6.88 
2.26 
12.15 

.40 

.48 

.69 

.40 

.48 

.59 

.75 

.88 

1.01 

1.51 

2.11 

.40 

.48 

.69 

.75 

.88 

1.01 

1.26 

1.61 

1.82 

2.11 

.66 
.17 

2.70 
2.90 
2.70 
.98 
12.57 

.40 
.60 
1.76 
3.33 
2.05 
1.28 
6.71 

1.85 
1.90 

61.20 

64.80 

160.00 

5 82 

1.15 

1.35 
1.80 
2 00 
2.50 
«8 47 
2.20 

13.74 

15.39 

15.26 

8.60 

6.00 

.157 

28.00 

.034 
.034 

a From the Payne Tariff Hearings of 1908-9 quoted In the preceding pages. 
* From the text of the preceding pages. 



snaps: 

"Trojan^ 11 loop per gross. 

" Yankee," l f loop do... 

"Derby "No. 733. do... 

Ice picks, walker's No. 104 perdos. 

Ice shaves, Walker's No. 62 do . . . 

Lamp chimneys: 

Macbeth's No. 502 do... 

Macbeth's No. 604 do... 

Lawn sprinklers. Enterprise No. 2 each . 

Baker, McMillan Co.'s "Eclipse" do... 

Baker, McMillan Co.'s "Standard" do... 

Levels, Starrett's 24-inch bench do... 

Lime squeezers, Walker's No. 175 per dos. 

Nails: 

Cut* percwt. 

Wire* do... 

Pipe machines: 

Jarecki's No. 6 each. 

Jareckl's No. 7 do... 

Jarecki's No. 7A do. . . 

Plumbs and levels, Disston No. 12 per dos. 

Pocket knife and tool kit, Ulery's per set. 

Rifles: 

Stevens's "Little Scout," No. 14 each. . . 

Stevens's "Maynard Jr.," No. 14 do. . . 

Stevens's No. 16 do. . . 

Stevens's " Little Krag," No. 65 do. . . 

Stevens's "Favorite" do... 

Sausage stuffers, Enterprise No. 5 do. . . 

. Saws: 

Disston's hand, 30-Inch , No. 7 per dos . 

Disston's hand, 30-inch, No. 16 do. . . 

Disston's combination, No. 43 do. . . 

Disston's butcher, 24-inch, No. 7 do. . . 

Disston's framed wood, No. 60 do. . . 

Disston's band. 2-inch, 18-guage per foot. 

Barnes's combined scroll and circular each. 

Screws, flat-head iron wood: 

Slse, 1 Inch, Nos. 1 to 4 per gross.. 

Sise, § inch, Nos. 1 to 4 do... 



18.10 
641 
3.20 
1.36 

9.00 
9.00 
2.66 
17.64 



.75 
.79 



1.03 
1.13 
1.35 
1.84 
252 
.81 
.88 
.98 
1.09 
1.18 
1.41 
1.68 
1.94 
2.18 
2.67 

.62 
.19 

3.60 
3.98 
3.76 
1.60 
15.00 

.68 
.82 
2.10 
4.00 
2.66 
1.42 
a 00 

1.98 
2.13 

93.23 
101.25 
240.00 

10.08 
1.60 

1.76 
2.20 
2.60 
3.00 
4 60 
261 

17.48 
19.98 
19.42 
11.90 
9.00 
.26 
32.00 



.073 
.073 



P.<* 
86 
90 
14 
11 

25 
63 
18 
45 

60 
46 
27 
98 
73 
66 
37 
28 
34 
22 
19 
102 
83 
66 
46 
34 
40 
26 
29 
20 
27 

12 
12 

37 
39 
63 
19 

70 
64 
19 
20 
29 
11 
19 

7 
12 

62 
66 
60 
72 
30 

30 
22 
30 
20 
30 
18 

27 
28 
27 
40 
50 
65 
14 

115 
115 
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TABi*n.~8howingd&€refabHiDemexpoHa^to 

Continued. 



Articles and description. 



price. 



Hone 
price. 



Dtf- 
fer- 



Site, 
SUe, 
Site, 



Screws, flat-head iron wood— Continued. 

Slxe, l inch, Not. 1 to 8 

Site, 1 inch, No. 4 

Sin, I inch, No. 4 

SUe, I inch, No. 20 

Site, li inch, No. 18 

Site, 2 inch, No. 24 

Site, 2* inch, No. 10 

Site, 8 Inch, No. 12 

Site, 4 inoh, No. 26 

Site, 5 Inch, No. 18 

Site, Inch, No. 20 

Screws, flat-head brass wood: 

Site, * Inch, No. 1 

"'-- inch, No. 6 

inch, No. 8 

inch, No. 6 

Inch, No. 6 

Site, 1 inch, No. 14 

Site, 2 inches, No. 10 

Site, 3 inches, No. 18 

Site, 4 inches, No. 20 

Site, 8 inches, No. 24 

SUe, 6 inches, No. 28 

Screws, round-head iron wood: 

SUe, 4 inch, No. 1 

SUe, finch, No. 8 

SUe, It inches, No. 10 

SUe, lj inches, No. 18 

SUe, 2 inches, No. 18 

SUe, 3 inches, No. 18 

SUe, 4 inches, No. 28 

SUe, 5 inches, No. 28 

SUe, 8 inches, No. 28 

Screws, round-head brass wood; 

SUe, 4 inch, No. 1 

SUe, I inch. No. 6 

SUe, 1J Inches, No. 10 

Site, 2 inches, No. 18 

SUe, 3 inches, No. 18 

SUe, 4 inches, No. 20 

SUe, 5 inches, No. 24 



.per gross. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 



.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do.. 



SUe, 8 inches) No. 28 

Screw-drivers, Duston's eleetrio, 12-ineh 

Sewing machines, foot a 

Shoe dressing: 

Whittemore's "Out Edge" 

Whittemore's" Baby Elite" 

Shotguns: 

Stevens's No.*107 

Stevens's No. 226 

Smoked-beef shavers, Enterprise's No. 23 

Squares: 

Disston's try, rosewood, 10-tnoh, No. 1 

Dfeston'8 steel, 4-lnoh 

Steel rails': 

Bessemer standard • 

Open hearth standard • 

Sugar, refined « 

Traps, LovelTs mouse and rat, metallic 

Trowels, Disston's brick, 8-inch, No. 1 ." 

Typewriters, Underwood* 

Armstrong's hinged, No. 1 

Armstrong's combination, with leg sockets. 

Bonney's No. 112 

Watches: 

Elgin movement, 20-year gold-Oiled ease 

Elgin movement. silverokT case 

Wheels, carriage, plain grade " A," per set of 4. . 
Wheels, carriage, SaiVin patent, grade "A," per set of 4. 



.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 

.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 



....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
.per dot. 



.per dot. 
do. . . 



.each, 
.do... 
.do... 



.per dot. 
each. 



per ton. 

.....\.do... 
.per pound. 
...per gross. 
— per dot. 
each. 



....do... 
....do... 
.per dot. 



.each, 
.do... 



fT UOTB, UUIW^Oi DWVIU UBWUI, glWia ~A, ^Wl WV Wl 1 

Wrenches, Hawkeye" 5 fa 1" per dot. 



8ft 084 
.088 
.04 
.100 
.182 
.84 
.128 
.102 
.702 
.848 
.98 

.072 

.084 

.084 

.008 

.108 

.30 

.832 

1.068 

1.808 

2.84 

4.808 

.084 
.08 
.10 
.102 
.228 
.412 
.888 
1.248 
1.84 

.072 
.16 
.336 
.788 
1.24 
1.879 
2.88 
6.76 
1.36 
22.00 

1.20 
.60 

3.00 
8.67 
4.32 

1.68 
1.10 

26.86 
28.60 
.026 
6.60 
4.07 
74.26 

1.80 
6.46 
2.26 

7.08 
3.04 
8.00 
21.00 
8.60 



80,073 
.076 
.070 
.856 
.885 
.649 
.243 
.334 
1.431 
1.116 
1.624 

.136 

.196 

.211 

.227 

.251 

.82 

1.738 

3.241 

5.006 

8.74 

13.479 

.087 

.112 

.17 

.341 

.378 

.67 

1.70 

2.194 

3.291 

.168 

.329 

.776 

1.965 

3.646 

5.627 

9.88 

15.16 

1.86 

26.60 

1.75 
.67 

4.50 
9.75 
5.66 

2.88 
1.46 

28.00 
31.86 
.0455 

7.33 

6.00 
90.00 

4.00 
8.00 
2.84 

10.23 

4.47 
11.25 
30.00 

4.50 



P. ©J. 

115 
100 

S? 

112 
91 
90 
74 
80 
72 
69 

89 
132 
151 
136 
132 
173 
175 
207 
211 
231 
193 

156 
87 
70 
78 
66 
63 
91 
76 
79 

138 
108 
131 
155 
194 
201 
241- 
163 
37 
20 

46 
12 

50 
12 
28 

72 
13 

8 
11 
75 
33i 
47 
21 

122 
25 
26 



47 
41 
43 
25 



« From the text of the proceeding pages. 
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Vm. — Meaning and Effect op Low Expobt and Hiqh Domestic 

Prices. 

domestic industries weakened and discouraged. 

The great mass of evidence briefly reviewed here from a variety 
of reliable sources, official and unofficial, from publications and 
directly from actual business transactions, shows clearly that the 
practice of selling protected American goods cheaper abroad than 
at home, to which the Tariff Reform Committee first called public 
attention in 1890, has continued right along to date as a very gen- 
eral business custom. It appears to be reasonably certain that the 
great bulk of our manufactured goods, amounting to practically 
$490,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1908, not counting the 
crude or partially manufactured goods, are sold to foreigners at prices 
much lower than those prevailing in this country. It is clear that 
these exported goods are not sold at a loss, except in rare cases. It 
is also certain that the drawback of duties does not account for 
more than a very small part of this foreign selling at reduced prices. 

This discrimination against the American people has cost them 
incalculable but enormous sums of money during the past twenty 
years in the differences between domestic and export prices done, 
without consideration of any other feature. There are, however, 
other very important features of this matter, the meaning apa 
effect of which are matters of vital concern to all our people. 

The clear meaning of these facts of lower export prices is that our 
tariff duties are, and have long been, unnecessarily and inexcusably 
high, even from a protectionist point of view, and that under the 
cover of this excessive "protection" trusts and combinations have 
grown up and taken control of our home market and exact exorbitant 
prices from domestic consumers. The fact that an industry regularly 
sells its products abroad at lower than domestic prices shows, of 
course, that it does not need any " protection," even from a protec- 
tionist view point. 

The effect of this situation is that our citizens, who have generously 
taxed themselves for the benefit of these favored industries, are seri- 
ously oppressed. Many domestic industries are weakened and dis- 
couraged. All unprotected exporters, whether manufacturers or 
farmers, are seriously handicapped, because they are compelled to 
pay higher prices for materials, machinery, and supplies than are 
paid by their foreign competitors. Hence the "protective" policy, 
instead, of encouraging home industry, is really encouraging foreign 
industry. In fact, largely for the reasons stated, many important 
manufacturing establishments founded and carried on by American 
capital have in recent vears been located abroad rather than in the 
United States. And, finally, this destructive policy leads to retalia- 
tory tariffs on the part of foreign countries, which are called on by 
their manufacturers to protect them against the lower export prices 
of our manufacturers. These hostile tariffs And trade wacs therefrom 
now threaten serious damage to the foreign business of a very large 
number of American industries. 
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american industries being located abroad. 

The location of American manufacturing establishments abroad 
is a large and important subject in itself, and can only be inci- 
dentally referred to here. Public attention has been called to this 
development from time to time. Official mention of it was made 
in the special article on iron and steel in the Report of the Bureau 
of Statistics on Commerce and Finance issued in August, 1900, the 
same article from which extracts about lower export prices are given 
above on pages 4 and 5. Special mention of the development was 
made in the pamphlet, Export Prices, issued by the Tariff Reform 
Committee in October, 1904. 

Our American manufacturers are intelligent and enterprising, and 
those who found their efforts to market their products in foreign 
countries thwarted by the unnaturally high cost of materials here, 
and who also found that the drawback system was entirely insuf- 
ficient as a relief , quite naturally took the logical and necessary step 
of establishing branch factories abroad for making goods for the 
foreign trade. Our stupid and destructive tariff legislation has 
created a constant business pressure on them to do so, for through 
this legislation practically all the requirements of manufacture except 
labor are to be had much cheaper abroad than at home, not merely 
the materials of foreign production, but also practically all the mate- 
rials of American production, like the iron and steel products and 
other materials mentioned in the preceding pages. All nations gladly 
receive additional industries settling within their borders, and, since 
the migration of a number of important American industries years 
ago, several important European countries, taking a quiet hint, have 
made one more move in the great game by so changing patent laws 
as to require manufacturing within their borders for the preservation 
of patent rights therein; and this has added to the force of " protec- 
tion ' ' in driving American industries away from home. 

The extent of this movement of American industries away from 
home, and the effect of it in limiting our export trade and other- 
wise, are very well indicated in an article written by a prominent 
Republican and protectionist, Mr. S. N. D. North, until very re- 
cently Director or the Census. This article is entitled "The Tariff 
and the Export Trade of the United States/ ' and appeared in the 
issue for January, 1904, of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. In it Mr. North shows the heavy 
burden of tariff duties upon wool and other raw materials, ana 
asserts that American manufacturers are not greatly handicapped 
by the higher wages here because, man for man, the average American 
workman can accomplish more in a given time and do better work 
than the average workingman of any other country, and can thus 
offset, in a very considerable degree, the difference in day wages 
between our own and all European countries. After this, Mr. North 
goes on to say: 

It remains the fact that a constantly increasing number of our great manufacturing 
corporations are constructing vast plants abroad to supply their foreign customers; 
ana of course they would not do this unless experience proved there was an advan- 
tage in it. I have before me a long list of these establishments. It indicates that 
more than $40,000,000 of American money is now invested in European plants devoted 
to the manufacture of various American specialties, including all descriptions of elec- 
tric apparatus, sewing machines, belting radiators, shoe machinery, coal-conveying 
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apparatus, steel chains, machine tools, hoisting machinery, boilers, pumps, blowing 
engines, mining machinery, printing machinery, elevators, match-making machinery, 
pneumatic tools, and photographic apparatus. 

The Western Electric Company, of Chicago, 111., is interested in extensive fac- 
tories in London, Paris, Antwerp, and Berlin, not all of them carried under the 
name of that company, but all of them established and controlled by its capital. The 
General Electric Company has three or four such establishments, and has recently 
constructed a huge new factory in Rugby, England. The Westinghouse Company 
has just finished; at Trafford Park, in England, one of the largest electric factories in 
Europe, employing two or three thousand men, and it has other factories in Havre, 
France, and St. Petersburg, Russia. The Singer Sewing Machine Company has three 
large plants in Europe, under its direct control. The Chicago American Tool Com- 
pany is building a plant at Frazerburg, near Aberdeen. The Howeprinting presses 
are made in London, as is also the American linotype machinery. The Draper Com- 
pany has recently completed its new factory in Lancashire, to supply the greatest 
cotton manufacturing district of the world with American fast-running Northrup 
looms. This list might be extended indefinitely, and a fine field for investigation 
opened for the full measurement of this remarkable transplantation. 

Much has been written about the invasion of foreign manufacturing capital in the 
United States for the construction of factories to supply the American market in 
competition with American manufacturers. A great deal of such capital has found 
investment here, particularly in the textiles; but the sum total of this American 
investment of foreign manufacturing capital is a bagatelle in comparison with the Amer- 
ican manufacturing capital which has found investment in European countries within 
the last fifteen years, and is now engaged in manufacturing what is known as American 
goods on foreign soil. The irruption of American wares, of which the foreign manu- 
facturers have complained so loudly of late, is an interesting and significant phenom- 
enon in connection with the question under discussion. Far more significant, it seems 
to me, is this construction of American factories on foreign soil to construct American 
machinery and appliances by American methods in direct competition with the 
strongest foreign establishments and in bold and avowed determination to control 
the markets of the world. 

Can it be fairly argued that the protective tariff is driving these American manu- 
facturers abroad in order to obtain advantages for competition in the world's market 
of which that tariff deprives them at home? 

I will conclude, therefore, by brief allusion to an aspect of the subject suggested 
by the remarkable invasion of American manufacturing capital and enterprise into 
the European countries for the purpose of a hand-to-hand competition on their own 
soil. It will necessarily result — it has arleady resulted — in a large diminution of out 
export trade in American manufactures. 

Instead of making in America electrical apparatus, cotton looms, all kinds of machin- 
ery, tools, etc., to ship abroad for sale, our manufacturers will increasingly produce 
these wares abroad for their foreign trade, and the statistics of our exports will be 
correspondingly reduced. They are already so reduced in value and amount to many 
millions of dollars every year. It may easily come out, in the course of time, that the 
volume of our foreign trade in manufactures, instead of increasing by leaps and bounds, 
as it has been doing, will gradually become stationary, and even snow a decline. 
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APPENDIX. 



EXPORT AND DOMESTIC PRICES FROM COMPARISONS IN FORMER 

YEARS. 

The difference between the export and domestic prices of any article will vary, 
of course, from year to year, with the varying conditions of industry and trade. In 
some cases the difference may practically disappear for a time, for special reasons, 
and then appear again. For example, there has not been in evidence this year the 
large difference to which we have been accustomed (practically the amount of the 
duty) between the export and domestic prices of borax. The reason appears to be 
that the Pacific Coast Borax Company ('the Borax trust), presumably in anticipation 
of tariff discussion and changes, reduced the domestic price of borax to make it more 
nearly approach the export price. In milk sugar, commonly called infant food, a 
recent great increase in the demand both abroad and at home has practically wiped 
out the former great difference between the export and domestic prices. In agricul- 
tural implements a great deal of the former difference between export and domestic 
prices has disappeared, one of the principal causes being the unreasonably high cost 
of necessary materials like steel ana lumber, whereby the whole export trade in agri- 
cultural implements is being seriously crippled. 

It is interesting to note the export price discriminations of former years, and some 
representative comparisons from earlier publications on this subject are given here. 

FROM PROTECTION'S HOME MARKET, PUBLISHED BY THE TARIFF REFORM COM- 
MITTEE, APRIL 15, 1890. 



Article— description . 



To far- 




Wheel hoe. cultivator, rake, and plow 

All-steel plain cultivator, with wheel 

Two-gang plows, lour horses, all steel 

Shovels, cast steel, long handles, round-point, No. 1 per doc.. 

Wrenches, black, 10-lnch do 

Mechanics' wrenches, black, 10-inch do 

Axles, first quality, bronzed do — 

Hatchets, shingling and lathing, No. 1 do 

Anvils, weighing from 100 to 800 pounds per lb. . 

Sadirons, nickel-plated per do*, sets. . 

Flat-bottom kettles 

Indarated-fiber ware spittoons, large per dor. . 

Plumbs and levels, 12 to 18 Inches do.... 

Shears: 

Victor, 4-inch per gross.. 

Victor, 11-inch do.... 

Auger bits, under (-inch per doz. . 

Post-hole diggers do — 

Sewing machines, best make 



2.06 
0.88 
3.42 
12.83 
21.00 



FROM THE DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGN BOOK OF 1902. 



Article— description. 



Quantity 
quoted. 



Export 
price. 



Home 
price. 



Dlffer- 



gaugelS. 



Ammunition caps. BB, round. 

Borax, city refined 

Lead, pig 

Nails: 

Cut,20dto60d 

Wire, base price 

Saws, Disston & Sons, band, 2 
Sewing machines, Domestic, No. 1 . 

Tin plates, Bessemer 

Typewriters, Remington and others 

Barb, galvanised 

Painted or varnished 

Plain galvanized, gauge 4 to 9 

Wire rope, galvanized, 2Hnch circumference . 

74 



Per 1,000 
Per pound 
Per 100 



....do 

....do 

Per toot 

Each 

Per 100 pounds.. 
Each 



Per 100 pounds 

do 

Per 100 feet 

Per 100 pounds 



11.03 

.02) 

2.00-2.60 

1.80 

1.30 

.21 

13.25 

3.19 

55.00-65.00 

2.25 
1.86 
1.54 
3.12 



11.49 

.07* 

3.97| 

2.05 

2.05 

.34 

20.00 

4.19 

100.00 

2.90 
2.60 
2.70 
9.70 



Percent. 
43 
210 



13 
58 
62 
59 
81 
54-82 

29 

40 

75 

211 
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FROM EXPORT PRICES, PUBLISHED BY THE TARIFF REFORM COMMITTEE IN 

OCTOBER, 1904. 



Article— description. 



Export discount from 
list. 



Home discount 
from list. 



Differ- 
ence. 



Bolts, carriage 

Cattery, knives and forks 

Engines, hoisting and miscellaneous mining and 

logging machinery 

Hammers, tack. 

Leather belting, first quality 

Lubricants, oil, cylinder 

Paint, dry 

Plows, Eagle, 1 and 2 horse , 

Pipe cutters 

Three-wheel , 

Plumbs and levels 

Screw-drivers 

Tryin g ma ch ines 

Vises 



Percent. 

80 
25 and 2J 

35 

40, 10, 10, 10 and 10 

70 and 5 

25 and 5 

45-50 and 5 

50 and 5 

75, 10 and 5 

80, 10 and 10 

30,10,10,10,10 

70,10,10,10,10 

50 

60, 10, 10 and 5 



Percent. 

75 
15 

. 10-20 

40-40 and 10 

60 

Net. 

30-40 

40 

65 and 10, 10 

75 and 10 

30 and 10 

70-70 and 10 

Net. 

60 and 10 



Percent. 
25 
33} 

23-38 

35-50 
44 
40 

25-33 
25 
30 
40 
30 

35-50 
100 
20 



Article— description. 



Export 
price. 


Home 
price. 


$3.20 


$4.00 


.85 


1.05 


.81 


1.52 


13.00 


17.50 


1.50 


2.00 


5.50 


6.25 


10.07 


12.75 


23.40 


27.54 


3.30 


5.50 


1.47 


2.50 


5.15 


6.75 


2.25 


3.00 


4.28 


10.00 


4.15 


5.25 


.416 


.55 


11.81 


15.00 


7.50 


15.00 


1.08 


1.40 


40.00 


50.00 



Differ- 
ence. 



Brushes, painters', A quality, No. 2-0 perdoz.. 

Canned goods, best Baltimore beans, No. 2* do 

Cartridges, caps, B. L. Sturtevant perM.. 

Chairs, maple, cane seat, No. 2584 per dox. . 

Clocks, 8-day, Akron or Aldrich each.. 

Condensed milk, Eagle brand 

Cutlery, table knives and 3-prong forks, bone handles, No. 632, pairs 

per gross. . 

Drills, breast, Noajtt-11 perdox.. 

Feather dusters, am, No . 8 , turkey feather do 

Fountain pens, No. 12, plain each.. 

Harness, one-horse, breast-collar, nickel, No. 2000 per set. . 

Pencils, lead, fine, round per gross. . 

Playing cards, Class A— No. 999 Steamboat do ... . 

Plows, two-horse Eagle, W. & C each.. 

Printing type— 6-polnt Roman face per lb. . 

Saws, hand , 18-lnch. No. 6 per do* . . 

Talking machines, Royal each.. 

Vaseline, pomade, 5-pound cans per can. . 

Watches, 18-karat gold, No. 2400, 18 sise hunting case each. . 



Percent. 
25 
23 
88 
35 
33 
15 

16 

18 

66} 

70 

31 

33* 

134 
25 
31 
27 

100 
30 
25 



FROM EXPORT PRICES TO DATE, BY BYRON W. HOLT, PUBLISHED BY THE 
TARIFF REFORM COMMITTEE OCTOBER 15, 1906. 



Article— description. 



Export discount 
from list. 



Home discount 
from list. 



Differ- 
ence. 



Auger bits, Snail's or Mathleson 

Boring-machine augers 

Bits, expansive, Clark Brown 

Carpet stretchers, No. 5 

Freesers, lightning 

Harness snaps 

Hammer saw sets, No. 1 

Lemon squeezers 

Oilers, steel, copper, and nickel-plated, 

Plows, sulky and gang 

Screw-drivers, Union 

Shears, tailors' simplex 

Wrenches, Sargent's 



Percent. 

70 and 10 

80 and 10 

70 and 10 

75 

65 and 10 

50 and 10 

75 

50 

75 and 5 

40 

50 

55 

75, 10, 5 and 10 



Percent. 

60 

70 and 10 

50 and 10 

60 and 10 

50 

50 

60 and 10 

40 

60 and 10 

25 

40 

40 and 10 

75, 10 and 5 



Percent. 
48 
50 
66 
44 
51 
11 
44 
20 
57 
25 
20 
20 
11 



Article— description. 



Plows, disk, No. 1..... each. 

Scales, wagon and hay, 3 tons do . . . . 

Watches, 23-iewel Vanguard, nickel case do.. . 

Auger bits, SnelTs, J-lnch per dosj. 

Shears, barbers', 8-Inch, japanned do... 



Export 
price. 


Home 
price. 


$32.50 

67.50 

22.47 

1.62 

3.80 


$40.00 

75.00 

26.23 

2.40 

4.80 



Differ- 
ence. 



Percent. 
25 
11 
16 

4<* 
26 
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61st Congress, ) SENATE. j Document 

1st Session. J 1 No. 72. 



SHALL HIDES BE FREE! 



Mr. Warren submitted the following 

LETTER AND ACCOMPANYING DATA CONCERNING THE HIDE 
. AND LEATHER INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Juni 2, 1909.— Ordered to be printed. 



My Dear Sib: Senators from all the States have received hundreds 
of telegrams, postal cards, and letters urging free hides. The phrase- 
ology of these communications, from many thousands of widely 
scattered communities in the United States, is strangely similar. The 
identical language which has come from all States of the West and the 
South is: " Tne people of Ohio," for instance, " are in favor of cheaper 
and better shoes and opposed to legislation in the interest of the Beef 
trust." These communications come, as a rule, from retail shoe 
dealers, hide and leather dealers, and tanners. Being so similar in 
language, and coming from such similar sources in all States, suggests 
similar origin or inspiration. Many of the communications assert 
that the packers (none mention the two Leather trusts) and not the 
farmers get this tariff-added value to the hide. The duty on hides 
means not less than SI. 50 to the farmers and the cattlemen for every 
cattle hide raised in this country. There is only one way by which 
the Chicago packers or the two great Hide and Leather trusts of the 
East can deprive the farmers and cattlemen of that direct benefit in 
the tariff law, and that is by placing hides on the free list. 

But there are trusts and trusts in the hide and leather industry. 
And since there has been so much publicity about the Chicago pack- 
ers, for the evident purpose of doing injury to the farmers and cattle- 
meii. the interests of tne latter and circumstances in connection with 
the rree-hide propaganda suggest that Senators and the public should 
be fully informed regarding some other trusts that have been keeping 
under cover and restmg in fancied security. 

Attention is therefore called to an advertisement which appeared 
in the New York Sim on Sunday, March 14, 1909. It is herewith, and 
marked " Exhibit A." Its title is " Shoe leather, etc." Upon reading 
this advertisement one will be struck by the beautiful picture which 
is there drawn of the United States Leather Company and its hold- 
ing company, the Central Leather Company. Then look at the other 
picture of the Chicago packers. They are the "new element" that 
"has appeared recently in the sole-leather business of the country, 
which is giving the tanning fraternity in general as well as the shoe 
manufacturers much more concern than was felt when the United 
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States Leather Company and the Central Leather Company were 
formed." 

This trust's sympathy, as voiced in that advertisement, appears to 
be solely for the "independent tanners and shoemakers of the coun- 
try." We now begin to realize where all the various kinds of litera- 
ture with which the Senate has been deluged had its origin — with this 
Leather trust. But read the advertisement. No other bit of lit- 
erature uttered or printed in connection with the present revision of 
the tariff will afford so much amusement. 

This advertisement naturally directs attention to Moody's Manual, 
that repository of an infinite amount of data concerning trusts. The 
United States Leather Company, as will be seen by its balance 
sheet, is a trust of the first magnitude. In 1907 its hides and leather 
were valued at $11,457,273; its bark at tanneries, $2,386,316; its 
tannery plants, etc., $6,924,693; stocks of other companies, $58,172,- 
225; bonds of other companies, $6,216,888. The figures of the 
foregoing items have varied from year to year during 1903-1907; 
but here is one item which did not change so much as a penny during 
that five-year period: "Good will, etc., $62,832,300." The "good 
will" mav be valuable, and so, too, may the "etc.," but the con- 
sumers of leather goods of all kinds have no assurance on that point. 
So far as they know, this $62,832,300 may represent no value what- 
ever, in which case the consuming public carry this dead wood for 
that trust; and this, too, out of a total capitalization of $167,496,705, 
or over 60 per cent "good will" on a capitalization but a trifle over 
$100,000,000 of real property. When we look closely at the amounts 
of the common stock and that of "good will," it looks very much as 
if the promoters of this trust, when with a stroke of the pen they 
created this common stock, looked over their figures and saw that 
they had no asset to match it. They then just as easily created an 
asset and named it "good will, etc.," and high finance scored another 
triumph. This conclusion will come unbidden to the minds of men 
of even ordinary perspicacity. The stocks and bonds of "other 
companies" owned by the United States Leather Company, which 
aggregate $64,389,313 — its dividends and other receipts from these 
sources amounting to $2,098,710 — tell a plain tale of many inde- 
pendent leather and tannery concerns swallowed by the octopus. 

But this trust has in turn been swallowed by another trust, the 
Central Leather Company, incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey April 12, 1905. It was organized "to acquire the stock of the 
United States Leather Company," and it was so successful that 
during the three years ending December 31, 1907, its income account 
showed that it haa received in dividends from the stock of the United 
States Leather Company $7,739,434. The combined balance sheet 
of subsidiary companies of the Central Leather Company, as of De- 
cember 31, 1907, shows stated assets of $16,172,732. It was a lusty 
young trust that swallowed "subsidiary companies" with assets of 
such amount. But that was only an appetizer. Soon it became 
real hungry, and at one gulp it swallowed the United States Leather 
Company and its subsidiary companies, with assets totaling, in 1905, 
$151,165,739. 

But all the interesting features of this Hide and Leather trust can 
not be referred to in this letter. This much has been cited for the 

Eurpose of awakening a public interest in a trust that wants free 
ides and is not particular how it gets them. Its appeal to public 
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prejudice against another trust for tho purpose of robbing the farmers 
and cattlemen of the country of upward of $20,000,000 annually is 
a strange reminder that the pot will call the kettle black. 

For flie full details of these two interwoven trusts, their subsidiary 
companies, income accounts, balance sheets, etc., see the accompany- 
ing statement from Moody's Manual for 1908, marked "Exhibit C." 

But these are not the only trusts in the hide and leather business. 
There is the American Hide and Leather Company, incorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey, May 3, 1899. As will be seen, this trust 
"was formed for the purpose of carrying on the business of tanning 
and currving of all lands; also to manufacture, cure and trade in 
skins, hides and leather of all kinds, to slaughter animals, and pack, 
preserve, buy, sell, and deal in the constituent parts of animals ana 
animal products: also to purchase, hold, and dispose of the stocks 
and securities oi other corporations. The company has power to 
carry on its business in any State of the United States and in foreign 
countries. 11 From the foregoing statement it seems to have all the 
earmarks of a trust, even those of a u packer trust." It tells of having 
"acquired, by absolute conveyance, the lands, tanneries, factories, 
stock in trade and good will of the business formerly belonging to 
twenty-one different concerns." 

The company states that its " total capacity is 5,000,000 calfskins 
and about 2,750,000 hides per annum, this being approximately 
75 per cent of the entire annual production of upper leather in the 
United States." Truly, this corporation is prepared to do business 
on a trust scale. 

Its authorized capital stock, $17,500,000 and $17,500,000 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock. . The latter is preferred as to assets 
as well as dividends. There had been issued and was outstanding 
June 30, 1907, $11,274,100 common and $12,548,300 preferred, par 
$100. On the preferred stock there had accumulated and remained 
unpaid, up to and including May, 1908, dividends amounting to 
56 per cent. 

The United States Leather Company employs hide buyers in for- 
eign countries and handles 75 per cent of all the Argentine hides 
imported. 

I trust that all of these matters may receive your attention and that 
of your fellow-Senators. 
Very respectfully, 

" • 

Hon. Francis E. Warren, 

United States Senate. 



Exhibit A. 
[From the New York Bon, Sunday, March 14, 1909.] 

SOLE LEATHER— ITS LOCAL HABITATION IN THE "BWAMP" DISTRICT. 

Changes that have taken place — The formation of the The United States Leather 
Company and Central Leather Company — Present agitation of tanners and shoe 
manufacturers throughout the country for repeal of the duty on hides. 

All New Yorkers know the ' ' Swamp." It is the locality in the neighborhood of Gold 
and Ferry streets and has been for well nigh two centuries the seat of the leather trade 
of New York. Prior to the Revolutionary war tanneries were operated in this locality, 
and when afterwards these were removed to the rural districts where supplies of oak 
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and hemlock bark could readily be obtained the Swamp became the locality where 
leather from these tanneries was received and sold. The leather merchants of the 
Swamp have alwavs stood high in this commercial community. Their credit was 
not surpassed by that of any other trade. The names of Schultz, Thorne, Andrews, 
Hoyt, Lapham, Healy, Fraser, Bullard, Fayerweather, Palen, Buckley, and many 
others were well and favorably known in commercial circles of New York. More- 
over, while competition existed among them, there was always a friendly and fraternal 
feeling in the trade, and their personal relations with each other were cordial. 

As time went on changes naturally occurred, because even so conservative a body 
of men as were these old "swampers could not resist modern commercial tendencies. 
Individual firms gradually grew larger, and as time went on the business, particularly 
in sole leather, became gradually concentrated in fewer and larger concerns and 
finally resulted in the amalgamation of more than twenty of them in one company 
or "trust," as it is called, under the name of the United States Leather Company. 

Many regrets were expressed at the disappearance of the time-honored names of 
these old firms of tanners and dealers in sole leather. A good deal of apprehension 
was felt as to what might be the outcome of this concentration of the business and 
the adoption, in such an old-fashioned trade, of the modern system of combination . 
The so-called "outside" tanners throughout the country, and tne shoe manufacturers 
as well, were at first in some trepidation lest it might be detrimental to their welfare, 
but as time went on this did not appear to be the case. The competition of the new 
company did not appear to be of a destructive character, and the shoe manufacturers 
found that there baa been nothing in the nature of a monopoly created in the produc- 
tion and sale of leather, and in fact the effect had been to give a desirable degree of 
steadiness to the whole industry. Consequently it appears there has been purpris- 
ingly little complaint from other tanners or from shoe manufacturers during the 
fifteen years of the existence of this leather company, which has in fact never en- 
joyed anything like a monopoly of the business. 

The Central Leather Company was formed in the year 1905 and is now the holder 
of nearly all the stock — to be exact, about 95 per cent — of the United States Leather 
Company, as well as other tanning interests of importance. As was the case with 
the formation of the United States Leather Company, it has been found that the 
Central Leather Company has had no injurious effect on the industry at large, but 
through its better and more efficient organization is able to conduct its business in a 
more ad van tageous manner . • 

Its organization can hardly be said yet to be quite complete, inasmuch as a small 
number of stockholders of jthe United States Leather Company — about 5 per cent 
of the whole— dissented from the plan for its amalgamation with the Central Leather 
Company, and took the matter into the courts of New Jersey, from which State both 
companies derived their charters. The decision of the courts has thus for been against 
the dissentists and in favor of the merger of the two companies. An appeal, how- 
ever, was taken to the court of errors and argued last June, but that court has not 
as yet rendered its decision in the case. It is said that if the decision should affirm 
the judgment of the lower court and permit the merger of the two companies, the 
same would be distinctly advantageous to the interests of both companies in that it 
would permit a more perfect organization for conducting the business. It would be 
very desirable on this ground. But, on the other hand, if the decision should be 
adverse and the merger denied, the Central Leather Company could still advan- 
tageously conduct its business in the same manner as heretofore, and without any 
loss of its property. 

A new element has appeared recently in the sole-leather business of the country 
which is giving the tanning fraternity in general, as well as the shoe manufacturers, 
much more concern than was felt when the United States Leather Company or Central 
Leather Company was organized. This is the entrance into the tanning business, 
upon a large scale, of the great Chicago packers — Armour, Swift, and Morris. They 
control the production of a large part of the sole-leather hides of the country, and, 
aided by the existing 15 per cent duty on foreign hides, it is feared they may be 
able to secure a greater monopoly in the tanning of leather than they have already 
in the production of beef. 

It is this which has given added stimulus recently to the desire, long felt by the 
tanners and shoe manufacturers of the country, for the removal of the duty on hides. 
This demand is confined to no one section of the country, but the tanners and shoe 
manufacturers in every part of the country are united upon the question and are 
urging upon Congress, with great earnestness, the repeal of the duty on hides. They 
confidently expect that this duty will be repealed, because it seems to them impos- 
sible that Congress could be so unjust as to sacrifice the interests of the independent 
tanners and shoe manufacturers of the country by continuing a duty which would 
amount to special legislation to give a monopoly of the industry to the Chicago 
packers. 
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Exhibit B. 

[From Moody's Manual.] 
CENTRAL LEATHER ASSOCIATION. 

Incorporated April 12, 1905, in New Jersey, to acquire the stock of the United States 
Leather Company, on terms shown in Moody's Manual for 1905, page 1637. Up to 
December, 1907, the company had acquired $62,084,200 of the $62,882,300 common 
and $57,807,200 of the $62,282,300 preferred stock of the United States Leather Com- 
pany. Since organization the Central Leather Company has acquired tie entire 
capital stocks (except qualifying shares) of the N. R. Allen's Sons Company, Union 
Tanning Company, Harrington A Co., Queen City Tannery, and Wallin Leather 
Company. 

The United States Leather Company and its constituent companies, among other 
property, own the following securities: 

ill of the $34,450,600 capital stock (except 27 shares held by directors) of the Elk 
Tanning Company. 

All of the $10,000,000 capital stock (except 24 shares held by directors) and all of 
the $9,000,000 outstanding 4 per cent gold debentures, due January, 1930, of the 
Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company. 

All of the $1,212,100 outstanding capital stock (except 65 shares held by directors) 
and all of the $937,000 outstanding first fifty-year 5 per cent bonds of the Susquehanna 
and New York Railroad Company. 

All of the $125,000 capital stock (except 60 shares held by directors) of the Long 
Valley Coal Company. 

All of the $150,000 capital stock (except 39 shares held by directors) of the Leetonia 
Valley Railway Company. 

All of the $500,000 capital stock (except 65 shares held by directors) of the Tionesta 
Valley Railway Company. 

All of the $300,000 capital stock (except 25 shares held by directors) of the David 
Moffat Company. 

The shareholders of the Central Leather Company on January 16, 1907, voted in 
favor of taking over the business and assets of the Lnited States Leather Company, 
by means of a merger under the statutes of New Jersey, the securities of the latter 
unexchanged to receive the same treatment as under the reorganization plan of 
December 17, 1904. The lower court in October, 1907, vacated the injunction pre- 
venting the consolidation, the agreement therefor to be modified to permit United 
States Leather preferred stockholders to demand their share of surplus of latter, rep- 
senting dividends, in lieu of new common stock offered under plan, but the merger 
has been enjoined pending appeal. 

Capital stock.— Authorized, $40,000,000 common and $40,000,000 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred; outstanding $38,409,952 common and 131,061,500 preferred; par 
$100. The preferred stock is preferred as to dividends at the rate of 7 per cent per 
annum, cumulative, from July 1, 1905, and, in case of liquidation, as to principal 
and unpaid accumulated dividends at par. It has equal voting power with the com- 
mon. It is provided in the certificate of incorporation that " From time to time the 
preferred stock and the common stock of the corporations may each or both be 
increased according to law, as now or hereafter enacted, provided always, that at no 
time shall the preferred stock be increased without the assent of the holders of at least 
two-thirds in interest of the then outstanding preferred stock of the corporation." 
Dividends at the rate of 7 per cent per annum nave been paid, quarterly, January 
on the preferred from October, 1905, to April, 1908, inclusive; checks mailed. No 
dividends have as yet been paid on the common shares. Transfer agent. Equitable 
Trust Company, New York. Registrar, New York Trust Company, New York. 
Listed on New York Stock Exchange. 

Bonded debt. — Thirty-four million five hundred and twenty -six thousand six hundred 
dollars first-lien gold five's, dated April 1, 1905, due April 1, 1925; not callable; interest 
April 1 and October 1, at Central Trust Company, New York, trustee and registrar of 
bonds; coupon, $1,000; principal may be registered. The trust deed provides for 
fully registered bonds. Principal and interest are payable in gold without deduction 
for any tax. Authorized, $45,000,000. Secured by a first mortgage on all the assets 
and lands acquired and, pending their physical acquisition, by the shares of the United 
States Leather Company acquired and all the stock ana bonds of its subsidiaries, 
including $9,000,000 4 per cent gold debentures and the $10,000,000 stock of the 
Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company. The indenture provides that if the capital 
stock of the United States Leather Company shall be increased there shall be forth- 
with pledged and delivered to the trustee certificates for at least such part of said 
increased capital stock as shall be proportionate to the part of the entire capital stock 
of said company previously held thereunder. Listed on New York Stock Exchange. 
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Four million six hundred and eighty thousand dollars United States Leather Company 
debenture gold sinking fund sixes, dated May 1, 1893, due May 1, 1913; interest May 1 
and November 1, at National Park Bank, New York, and in Boston; denomination, 
$1,000. Central Trust Company, of New York, is trustee and registrar of debentures. 
A sufficient amount of the securities, stock, and bonds of the Central Leather Company 
is reserved for the retirement and redemption of these debentures. Authorized, 
$10,000,000. On or before August 1 in each year the company is required to purchase 
and deliver to the trustee for cancellation an amount of debentures equal to 4 per cent 
of the total debentures issued, provided they can be purchased at less than 110 and 
interest. If debentures can not be purchased at the price stated, the company is 
required to deposit with the trustee such amount as may be necessary to fully satisfy 
the sinking fund, and the trustee will then draw by lot and pay for debentures so 
drawn at 110 and interest on the November 1 following. No bond or debenture other 
than those of this issue and no mortgage can at any time be made, assumed, or guar- 
anteed by the United States Leather Company, or by any company a majority of the 
stock of which is owned or controlled by that company, without the consent of the 
holders of 80 per cent of the preferred stock of the United States Leather Company 
then outstanding. These debentures are to be specifically and equally secured pro 
rata with all other bonds or debentures secured by any mortgage hereafter issued. 
Listed on New York Stock Exchange. 

Income account, Central Leather Company, 





Tear ended 

December 31, 

1907. 


Tear ended 

December 81, 

1006. 


Period ended 

December 81, 

1906. 


Earnings: 

Dividends on preferred shares of United States Leather 
Co. owned 


•18,408,836 

31,688 
668,717 


» $8, 482, 126 
47,681 
821,274 


« 8848, 483 


Interact *nd dt«x>iwU 


Net earnings of subsidiary cornpaniesT T 


c 862, 306 




Total 


4,180,230 


4,801,081 


1,206,701 




Expenditures: 

interest and discount 






18,480 
122,246 

68,945 
850,786 
618,207 


Organisation and general expenses 


113,106 


200,876 

26,000 

1,602,601 

2,126,817 


Discount and commissions, fiond sales 


Bond interest 


1,724,410 
2,170,286 


Dividends paid on preferred stock 




Total 


4,007,801 
161,830 


4,143,783 
167,208 


1,087,753 


Undivided profits 


118,038 







« Dividends on 678,072 shares (on 2,722 shares only three dividends of 81.60 per share each were received; 
on 160 shares only two dividends were received, and on 10 shares only one dividend was received). 

* Dividends on 575,180 shares (on 11,000 shares only three dividends of 81.60 per share each were received, 
and on 818 shares only two dividends were received). 

c Dividends on 562,322 shares. During the period ended December 81, 1906, the company received onlv 
one dividend on its holdings in the United States Leather Company (these having been acquired July 2, 
1905), and it had the benefit of the operations and earnings of the subsidiary companies for an average 
period of but one hundred and twenty days prior to December 31, 1905; consequently the statement of 
earnings and expenditures cover but a fractional part of the year. 

Balance $heet of Central Leather Company, December 31, 



Assets: 

Stock of United States Leather Co 

Investments in subsidiary companies, including stocks. 

Bills receivable, Union Tanning Co 

Accounts receivable, Union Tanning Co 

Current accounts receivable , 

Accrued interest 

Cash 

Total 

Liabilities: 

Preferred stock 

Common stock 

Bonds outstanding 

Bills payable , 

Accounts payable 

Undivided profits , 

Total 



1907. 



$96,217,152 
7,028,774 
4,332,000 
376,006 
160,068 
35,906 
51,381 



108,101,276 

31,061,600 
88,400,052 
34,526,600 
3,760,000 
16,540 
426,676 



108,191,276 



1006. 



806,670,670 

6,846,056 

2,705,000 

2,826,361 

10,684 

16,629 

370,018 



108,468,107 

80,878,000 
88,161,570 
34,382,000 
4,730,737 
24,666 
275,885 



108,468,107 
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Combined balance sheet of subsidiary companies of Central Leather Company as oj 

December SI. 

(Not including the United States Leather Company holdings.] 



1907. 



1906. 



Assets: 

Plants 

Bark and timber lands, other real estate, and railroad property 

Hides, leather, bark, extract, lumber, supplies, materials, and sundry 

personal property 

Unexpired insurance 

Bills receivable 

Accounts receivable 

Gash 



94,747,058 
1,352,385 

7,488,977 
20,319 
701,963 

1,765,068 
96,962 



64,406,318 
1,286,973 

8,234,623 

18,380 

420,462 

1,900,865 
99,210 



Total.. 



Liabilities: 

Capital stock 

Be/plus , 

Due Century Leather Co 

Mortgage due by Wallln Leather Co- 
Bills payable , 

Accounts payable 

Accrued interest 

Undivided profits 



16,172,732 



1,000,000 

4,661,475 

4,706,005 

9,000 

8,671,000 

1,857,329 

135,478 

730,445 



16,459,722 



1,000,000 
4,661,475 
6,531,351 
9,000 
2,905,000 
1,097,622 
71,698 
1,183,581 



Total.. 



16,172,732 



16,459,722 



Income account, United States Leather Company, year ended December SI, 1907. 

Profits on Bales $706,349 

Profits on manufacturing, including tanning and extract 583, 546 

Commissions and cartage on purchases and sales for others, including sub- 
sidiary companies' products 2, 067, 891 

Interest on advances to other companies and other loans and investments. 673, 113 

Dividends and other receipts and income from subsidiary companies 2, 098, 710 

Miscellaneous earnings ana income 23, 892 

Total receipts 6,153,501 

Deduct: 

Interest on debentu res 288, 800 

Interest on bills and accounts payable 730, 241 

Administrative expenses 456, 830 

Taxes, insurance, legal and other expenses 254, 501 

Dividends paid 3,736,938 

Total deductions 5,467,310 

Surplus for year 686, 191 

General balance sheet of United States Leather Company December SI. 



1907. 



1906. 



1906. 



1904. 



1908. 



Assets: 

Cash , 

Accounts receivable 

Bills receivable 

Doubtful debtors, valued at. . . 

Other debtors 

Hides and leather , 

Bark at tanneries 

Sundry personal property , 

Advances to other companies. , 

Drawbacks , 

Railroad mortgage , 

Tannery plants, etc 

Stocks of other companies*... 
Bonds of other companies 



64, 



318,178 

979,789 

569,624 

4,246 



457,373 
386,316 
402,106 
506,703 



100,000 
924,693 
172,225 
216,888 



62,505,169 

10,761,665 

1,277,339 

8,832 

1,070,602 

15,269,784 

1,677,962 

654,627 

1,920,921 

464,492 

100,000 

6,847,706 

56,760,181 

6,879,888 



62,230,337 

9,562,293 

243,507 

4,125 

064,196 

12,716,388 

1,871,106 

500,839 

1,923,030 

506,223 

100,000 

6,756,081 

62,823,603 

8,404,888 



62,420,667 

5,757,802 

649,117 

10,735 

141,906 

9,814,944 

2,262,860 

595,967 

343,696 

559,485 

100,000 

6,696,069 

60,515,443 

9,914,888 



62,049,962 

6,048,313 

140,897 

5,926 

144,648 

10,328,626 

1,915,974 

401,356 

1,117,568 

457,718 

100,000 

6,813,296 

49,142,022 

10,000,000 



• Represented by hides and leather, ._ 
roads, bark, timber, and lands in fee, bark 



plants, extract works, glue plants, sawmills, lumber, rall- 
*- bark at tanneries, personal property, cash, and sundry 
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General balance sheet of United States Ltaiiw Company December SI — Continued. 



1907. 



1906. 



190ft. 



1904. 



1903. 



Assets— Continued. 

Real estate Interests. . 

Treasury stock 

Good will, etc 

Unexpired insurance. 



Total. 



Liabilities: 

Common stock 

Preferred stock 

Bonds 

Accrued interest, etc 

Current accounts 

Exchange not due 

Bills payable 

Reserve for fire insurance. 
Surplus 



Total. 



$601,116 



$490,236 



$232,625 



62,832,300 
123,247 



62,832,300 
106,293 



62,832,300 
71,676 



$100,000 

62,832,300 

66,570 



$100,000 

62,832.300 

67,260 



167,496,705 [169,627,987 



161,855,116 



162,672,469 



161,165,739 



62,882,300 

62,282,300 

4,680,000 

52,470 

842,461 

453,582 

12,785,019 

419, 172 

23,599,401 



167,496,706 



62,882,300 

62,282,300 

5,060,000 

67,960 

609,585 

2,072,904 

13,080,000 

639,729 

22,913,209 



62,882,300 

62,282,300 

5,280,000 

59,550 

659,949 

1,516,822 

7,906,000 

632,666 

20,641,629 



62,882,300 

62,282,300 

5,260,000 

26,254 

285,620 

1,098,298 

2,100,000 

517,685 

18,200,011 



62,882,300 

62,282,300 

6,280,000 

17,549 

334,394 

1,075,224 

1,450,000 

309,587 

17,534,385 



169,627,987 



161,855,116 



152,672,469 



161,165,739 



Officers: E. C. Hoyt, president; A. A. Healy, first vice-president; W. G. Garritt, 
second vice-president; J. J. Lapham, third vice-president; D. P. Squire, fourth vice- 
president; J. R. Plum, treasurer; F. E. Knapp^secretary. 

Directors: A. A. Healy, Frank Healy, E. C. Hoyt, L. C. Krauthoff, J. J. Lapham, 
L. H. Lapham, R. E. Paine, P. A. Valentine, New York; J. Ogden Armour, H. P. 
Darlington, Chicago: C. W. Allen, Nathan Allen, Kenosha, Wis.; G. W. Childs, 
Ridgeway, Pa.; S. P. Davidge, Short Hills, N. J.; W. G. Garritt, Boston; Eugene 
Horton, Middletown, N. Y.: Van A. Wallin, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Annual meeting, fourth Wednesday in February at Jersey City, N. J. Offices, 52 
William street ana 26 Ferry street, New York. Corporate office, 15 Exchange place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 



Exhibit C. 

[From Moody's Manual.] 

AMERICAN HIDB AND LEATHER COMPANY. 

Incorporated May 3, 1899, in New Jersey; amended certificate of incorporation filed 
August 28, 1899. The duration of the corporation is perpetual. Company was formed 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of tannine and currving of all Kinds; also to 
manufacture, cure, and trade in skins, hides, and leathers of all kinds, to slaughter 
animals, and pack, preserve, buy, sell, and deal in the constituent parts of animals and 
animal products; also to purchase, hold, and dispose of the stocks and securities of 
other corporations. The company has power to carry on its business in any State of 
the United States and in foreign countries. The company acquired, by absolute 



jjxttuiuM iur X9V£, jjuge xwo. aibu uwub me enure iw.uw biock, except ou snares 
necessary to qualify directors of the Pennsylvania Hide and Leather Company, a 
Pennsylvania corporation which has acquired the title, free from incumbrance, except 
as to tne mortgage securing the bonds of the American Hide and Leather Company, to 
the plants formerly the property of Alley Brothers & Co., and B. F. Thompson & Co., 
at Curwensville, Osceola, and West Hickory, Pa. 

The business carried on by the company is principally the manufacture of upper 
leathers of all kinds for shoes, including cowhide, leathers, black and Russia calfskins, 
enamelled and patent leathers, which constitute over 90 per cent of the output of the 
company. Various grades of fine leather used in the manufacture of other articles, 
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and also a small amount of sole leather are manufactured. Total capacity is 5,000,000 
calfskins and about 2,750,000 hides per annum, this being approximately 75 per cent 
of the entire annual production of upper leather in the Unitea States. 

Capital stock. — Authorized, $17,500,000 common and $17,500,000 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred, the latter being preferred as to assets as well as to dividends. Out- 
standing. $11,274,100 common and $12,548,300 preferred; par, $100. Dividends on 
preferred of 1 per cent each were paid February 15, May 15, and August 15, 1905; 
none since. Accumulated dividends to and including May, 1908, amount to 56 per 
cent. Transfer office, Trust Company of America, New York. Registrar, Farmers' 
Loan and Trust Company, New York. Listed on New York Stock Exchange. 

Bonded debt. — Seven million one hundred and ninety-four thousand dollars first 
sinking fund gold sixes, dated September 1, 1899; due September 1, 1919; subject 
to call at 115 and interest on any interest date on thirty days' notice; interest March 
and September 1 at Trust Company of America, New York trustees. Coupon, $1,000; 

frincipal may be registered . Mortgage provides that the company shall on September 
of each year, beginning 1900, deposit with the trustee $172,500, which sum shall be 
sufficient to purchase $150,000 face value of bonds at not exceeding 115 and interest. 
If none or less than $150,000 of bonds can be purchased at or below 115 and interest, 
the winking fund payments are to be invested and held for further security of the 
bonds. Authorized, $10,000,000, of which $9,000,000 were issued for the general 
purposes of the company and $1,000,000 reserved to be issued for new properties 
acquired and subjected to the mortgage. Of the $9,000,000 of bonds issued, $7, 194,000 
are outstanding, $475,000 are in the treasury of the company, and $1,331,000 have been 
purchased ana are now held by the trustee in the sinking fund. The first mort- 
gage, dated September 20, 1899, securing these bonds, covers and is a first lien on the 
real estate, tanneries, factories, and plants, and the supplemental mortgage dated 
October 2, 1899, coven all skins, hides, leather, tan bark, stock in trade, and other 
supplies and raw materials; goods manufactured, unmanufactured, or in process of 
manufacture, horses, wagons, harness, furniture, duplicates, patents, and all other 
chattels and personal property owned by the company, or wnich it may hereafter 
acquire, and situated in or upon any of the company's properties in Massachusetts, 
Michigan, and West Virginia. Listed on New York Stock Exchange. 



Income account of company 


and its subsidiaries, 


years ending June SO. 




1906-7. 


1905-6. 


1904-5. 


1903-4. 


1902-3. 


Trading profits 


$1,151,048 
14,332 


$1,178,487 
3,297 


$1,374,432 
31,755 


$1,169,325 
35,276 


$853,424 
32,690 


Profit on bonds purchased for sinking 
fund, etc ..................... 






Total 


1,165,380 


1,181,784 


1,406,187 


1,204,601 


886,114 






Deduct: 

Replacements, renewals, and repairs.. . 

Bad debts and reserve for doubtful 

debts 


159,055 

8,423 
511,500 
66,066 
150,000 


107,506 

21,843 
511,500 

86,547 

150,000 

« 125, 483 


190,291 

18,691 
511,500 

29,798 

150,000 

6250,966 


196,865 

26,784 
511,500 

28,180 
150,000 


200,377 
9,968 


Interest on bonded debts 


511,500 


Other Interest 


65,182 


Sinking fund appropriations • 


150,000 


Dividends on preferred stock 




Miscellaneous T. 






28,701 












Total 


895,044 
270,336 


1,062,879 
118,905 


1,151,245 
254,942 


913,330 
291,272 


965,748 
e 79, 634 


Balance surplus for year 





a l percent Includes $130,000 paid August 15, 1905, on $1J,000,0U0 preferred stock, less $4,517 received on 
preferred stock held In trust. 
* 2 per cent. 
'Deficit. 
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Balance sheet ofco.vp ny and its subsidiaries, June SO. 



1907. 



1906. 



1906. 



1904. 



1908. 



Assets: 

Cost of properties 

Sinking fund 

Materials and supplies 

Bills and accounts receivable. 

Cash 

Miscellaneous 



0(26,479,078 

5 26,790 

6,306,659 

«2, 170, 706 

298,337 

76,773 



•126,488,282 

1,122,155 

7,254,060 

e2, 099, 857 

284,591 

78,243 



0826,458,528 

906,287 

6,566,627 

•2,018,878 

388,112 

81,423 



o826,466,346 

702,496 

8,346,021 

c 1,536, 828 

286,526 

106,313 



0126,441,072 

503.907 

6,746,516 

• 1,764,413 

428,451 

115,009 



Total. 



35,357,337 



37,322,188 



36,421,855 



35,446,530 



86,999,368 



Liabilities: 

Preferred stock 

Common stock 

First-mortgage 6 per cent bonds. . 

Current liabilities 

Sinking fund, first-mortgage bonds. 
Surplus 



13,000,000 

11,500,000 

a-7,194,000 

823,209 

1,357,790 

1,482,338 



13,000,000 

11,500,000 

48,525,000 

1,963,031 

1,122,155 

1,212,002 



13,000,000 
11,500,000 
d 8, 525, 000 

1,395,471 
906,287 

1,093,097 



18,000,000 

11,500,000 

a-8,525,000 

880,878 

702,497 

838,155 



13,000,000 

11,500,000 

48,525,000 

1,923,570 

503,907 

546,882 



Total. 



35,357,337 



37,322,188 



36,421,866 



85,446,530 



86,999,368 



a Including 4,517 snares preferred and 2,259 shares common stock of the American Hide and Leather 
Company held in trust. 

» Includes only cash and accrued interest (bonds in sinking fund, held by trustees, not treated as an 
asset as in former years). 

* After deducting reserves for doubtful debts and discounts. 

4 After deducting each year $476,000 held in treasury and in 1907 $1,831,000 held In sinking fund. Bonds 
held In sinking fund are included in 1906 and in earlier years. 

s 

Officers: T. W. Hall, president; T. S. Haight, first vice-president; Aaron Hecht, 
second vice-president, New York: F. L. Roenitz, third, vice-president, Chicago; 
C. P. Hall, fourth vice-president, Boston; 6. A. Hill, secretary and treasurer, New 
York. 

Executive committee: T. S. Haight, T. W. Hall, Aaron Hecht, New York; C. P. 
Hall, Boston; P. L. Roenitz, Chicago. 

Directors: The foregoing and C. A. de Gersdorff, T. J. Ryan, Henry Seligman, 
Frederick Strauss, New York; C. H. Buswell, M. Robson, C. W. Tidd, E. L. White, 
Boston; James Skinner. Woburn, Mass. 

Annual meeting first Wednesday in September at Jersey City, N. J.; main offices, 
92 Cliff street, New York, and 17 East street, Boston. 
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COTTON SCHEDULE. 



Mr. Money presented the following 

MEMORANDUM ON THE FIRST PARAGRAPH IN THE COTTON 
SCHEDULE, NO. 810, ETC. 



Junb 4, 1909. — Ordered to be printed. 



MEMORANDUM ON COTTON SCHEDULE. 

On the first paragraph in the cotton schedule, No. 310, the "Esti- 
mates of revenues proposed by the Finance Committee show that 
the duties have been increased on cotton threads, not sewing, darn- 
ing, or embroidery cottons, $40,518.97. But this does not represent 
the full increase. A new classification with greatly increased duties 
has been introduced, notice of which is not taken m the above esti- 
mates. 

The following shows the present and proposed rates on certain- 
sized threads: 

Threads advanced beyond the condition of singles. 



Number. 


Present 
doty (per 
pound). 


Proposed duty « (per pound). 


20 


6 cents 

7| cents... 
10 cents... 
15 cents... 
25 cents... 
80 cents... 
60 cents... 
Sloents... 


8, 8, and 9 cents. 


30 


7| , 12, and 13} cents. 
10, 16, and 18 cents. 


40 


60 


15] 24] and 27 cents. 


80 


24J 32', and 3ft Opnt-S^ 


100 


30, 40, and 45 cents. 


200 


60, 80, and 90 cents. 


270 


67 cents, S1.08, and $1.12*. 





a Not less than 25 per cent ad valorem. 



In the estimated revenues referred to above no notice is taken of 
the duties shown in the last two columns of the above table, although 
much of the imports would fall under these two heads. They cover 
thread used in the making of lace curtains, mixed cotton and woolen 
goods, automobile cloth, etc. 
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COTTON SCHEDULE. 
Average wages, 1905, per week in the following counlrie*. 



Trade. 


Occupation. 


Iffngltiti 


Germany. 


^^ 


United 
States. 


Buildinf (London) 


Bricklayers, masons, carpen- 
ters, and joiners. 
Plumbers and plasterers..... 
Painters 


11.36 
8.75 
7.00 
9.48 

10.58 
5.83 

10.04 
0.24 

10.23 
0.57 

10.05 
0.48 
6.08 

10.96 
6.08 
2.44 
5.23 
5.50 
7.20 
8.51 

10.34 
0.73 
7.41 
4.74 


•0.77 

7.82 
7.90 
7.82 
8.02 
8.02 
6.10 
7.75 
7.75 
8.00 
0.73 
8.51 
8.80 
4.62 
7.78 
4.37 
6.66 
4.74 
5.47 
8.51 
10.21 
7.20 


80.34 

0.34 
0.34 
6.83 
11.68 
13.88 
6.83 
11.68 
10.70 
10.50 
10.50 
10.46 
8.18 
4.86 
7.54 
4.66 
4.08 
4.10 
4.38 
6.88 
8.74 
10.50 
5.83 


826.10 




22.10 
17.28 




Laborers 


0.40 


Engineering, ...... .^ ... w , . . T T . . , 


Fitters, turners, and smiths. 
Pattern makers 


25.30 




18.30 






8.06 


Boiler making (new work) 

Furnishing 


Platers. 


16.40 


Riveters and calkers 

Cabinetmakers 


15.68 
15.50 




French polishers 






Upholsterers 


18.62 


Printing t. 


Compositors Qobbing) 

Weavers 


*18.50 


Cotton 


0.00 




Mule spinners. 


11.44 


Wool 


Weavers 


11.22 




Spinners 


11.00 




Combers 


7.08 


Silk 


Weavers 


11.50 


Pottery 


Potters 


22.26 






18.33 


Wire 


Wire drawers 






Wire weavers 






Wire gal vanizers 








Wire laborers 


4.63 


6.24 











NOTES ON AVERAGE WAGES. 

The wages given for England, Germany, and France are taken 
from the Report of an enquiry of the board of trade into working- 
class rents, housing, and retail prices; together with the standard 
rates of wages prevailing in certain occupations in the principal indus- 
trial towns of the United Kingdom." 

The wages given for the United Kingdom relate to September, 
1906, except in the engineering group, where the figures relate to 
October, 1905. 

The wages given for Germany and France relate to October, 1905. 

The report says: "The general result of the comparison (of wages) 
is to show that in German towns the workmen engaged in these trades 
receive about 17 per cent less money wages in return for a week's 
work of about 10 per cent longer duration than the corresponding 
English workman, and in France "15 per cent lower than the Ger- 
mans." 

The wages given for the United States are taken from the Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Labor of July, 1905. 

Q 
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DUTY ON OIL. 



Mr. Owen presented the following 

REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE INDEPENDENT OIL PRO- 
DUCERS AND INDEPENDENT OIL REFINERS FAVORING A DITTY 
ON PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS. 



Jun» 12, 1909.— Ordered to be printed. 



CONFERENCE OF THE INDEPENDENT OIL PRODUCERS AND INDEPENDENT 

OIL REFINERS. 

New Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C, April 21, 1909. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. N. V. V. Franchot at 10 
o'clock a. m. 

Senator Emery. I move that Mr. Franchot act as permanent 
chairman of this association. 

Which being duly seconded, carried. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I move that Mr. W. W. Tarbell act as our 
secretary. 

Which being duly seconded, carried. • 

The Chairman. I will say, gentlemen, we have met here for the 
purpose of organizing as a committee representing the independent 
oil producers and the independent oil refiners, of the country with a 
view to impressing upon Congress, and more especially the Senate — 
for you all Know the matter has been acted upon in the House — the 
necessity of a tariff on our product, not only on the crude product, 
but on the products of the product. It is important that we do not 
hide our light under a bushel, but that we do that which will impress 
the Senators and the people of the United States that free oil does not 
mean the curtailing and the bruising and the hurting of the gpeat 
octopus, but it means taking our business away from us; and especially 
is the situation of gjreat menace to us due to the already considerable 
production in Mexico, and the experts who have been there sajr if 
you let men loose in Mexico within two years they will be producing 
as much oil as we are producing in the United States; and remember, 
it is^ not by any means all fuel oil, but several developments are pro- 
ducing oils that carry the benzines. 

I do not think it is necessary to say more to you just now, for you 
all understand why we are here. I think in the oeginning it would be 
well to record the names of those who are present, and I would there- 
fore like to have the secretary call the roll. 
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2 DUTY ON OIL. 

Thereupon the secretary called the roll, and the following gentlemen 
responded to their names: 

N. V. V. Franchot, Olean, N. Y., formerly president, now chair- 
man, of the Washington committee of the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Producers' Association of Oklahoma and Kansas, the association rep- 
resenting 87 £ per cent of the independent producing interests of those 
two States. 

W. W. Tarbell, Philadelphia, Pa., treasurer of the Pure Oil Com- 
pany, representing the Pure Oil Company and its subsidiary com- 
panies, consisting of the Quaker Oil and Gas Company of Oklahoma, 
the Pure Oil Producing Company of Pennsylvania and West Virginia: 
the Pure Oil Operating Company of Illinois; the Producers and 
Refiners' Oil Company (Limited) ; the United States Pipe Line Com- 
pany; the Pure Oil Company Pipe Line Company; Pipe line sys- 
tems from the eastern oil fields to the seaboard at Marcus Hook, Pa., 
together with refineries, bulk tank steamers, and marketing organi- 
zations, domestic and foreign. 

Thomas W. PhiUips, Newcastle, Pa., independent producer. 

Joseph A. Scofiela, Warren, Pa., independent producer and refiner. 

T. B. Westgate, Titusville, Pa., independent producer and refiner; 
director of the Pure Oil Company. 

Lewis Emery, jr., Bradford, Pa., producer and refiner, representing 
600 miles of pipe lines of his own in the fields. 

C. D. Chamberlain, Cleveland, Ohio, secretary, National Petro- 
leum Association, representing 100 different independent refiners 
and manufacturers of oil. 

J. S. Scully, Pittsburg, Pa., independent producer. 

George W. Barnes, Muscogee, Okla., independent producer, mem- 
ber of committee from the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Producers', 
Association of Oklahoma. Producer of oil and shipper of oil, rep- 
resenting personally 300 oil wells. 

Howard A. Foreman, Buffalo, N. Y., independent producer, vice- 
president* and manager of the Eastern Oil Comnany, producing in 
West Vinnnia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Oklahoma. 

W. R. Tulloss, Haymarket, Va., independent oil producer. 

O. C. Hutchinson, Haymarket, Va., independent oil producer. 

George Forbes, Olean, N. Y., independent producer, Indiana, 
Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania. 

J. H. McEwen, Wellsville, N. Y., vice-president of the Independent 
Refinery, and a producer. 

C. A. Farnum, Wellsville, N. Y., independent producer, producing 
in New York and Oklahoma. 

Jerome B. Fisher, Jamestown, N. Y., independent producer, and 
representing independent producers in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, and Illinois. 

M. McCormick, Nowato, Okla., independent producer of Oklahoma, 
representing the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas rroducers' Association. 

George White, Marietta, Ohio, independent producer, representing 
Southeastern Ohio producers. 

Justin Bradley, Bolivar, N. Y., independent producer. 

George Bradley, Bolivar, N. Y., independent producer of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Oklahoma. 

A. J. Hastings, Olean, N. Y., independent producer and represent- 
ing independent producers operating in New York, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Illinois, ana Oklahoma. 
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W. R. Page, Olean, N. Y., independent producer. 

M. G. Fitzpatrick, Norfolk, Va., representing Norfolk Oil Company, 
independent producers operating in Ohio, Indiana, and Oklahoma. 

A. C. Hawkins, Bradford, Pa., independent producer, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Illinois. 

J. W. Hampsher, Bolivar, N. Y., independent producer of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and director of independent refinery. 

W. R. Truby , Pittsburg, Pa., independent producer in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Illinois. 

J. F. Guffey, Pittsburg, Pa., independent producer, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and Illinois. 

Benjamin E. Phillips, Butler, Pa., independent producer. 

John A. Bell, Pittsburg, Pa., independent producer in Illinois, Okla- 
homa, and Pennsylvania. 

E. H. Jennings, Pittsburg, Pa., independent producer in all produc- 
ing States, and director of the Pure Oil Company. 

W. H. Morris, Tulsa, Okla., independent producer in Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Oklahoma. Representative of the Mid-Continent Oil 
and Gas Producers' Association. 

J. P. Herrick, Bolivar, N. Y., independent producer in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and director independent refinery and independent 
pipe line. 

JE. W. Moore, Pittsburg, Pa., representing Federal Oil and Gas Com- 
pany of Oklahoma and independentproducers of Pennsylva'nia. 

George S. Davison, Beaumont, Tex., representing the Gypsy Oil 
Company, independent producer in Oklahoma; J. M. Guffey Petro- 
leum Company, independent producer in Texas; Gulf Kefining 
Company of Louisiana, independent producer in Louisiana; Gulf 
Pipe Line Company, Gulf Refining Company of Texas, independent 
refiner. 

A. T. Fancher, Bartlesville, Okla., independent producer in Okla- 
homa, Illinois, Indiana, and Pennsylvania, and one of the represent- 
atives of the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Producers' Association. 

Franklin D. Locke, representing the Eastern Oil Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y., operating in all the fields. 

H. W. Kiskaddon, Pittsburg, Pa., independent producer in Penn- 
sylvania, representing the Crown Petroleum Company, independent 
Tradesmen Oil Company, and independent interests in Oklahoma. 

C. A. Holton, Beaver, Pa., representing Kelly Brothers & Kepper, 
independent operators. 

Charles E. Baker, Washington, Pa., independent producer. 

J. C. Tree, Caddo, La., large producer in Louisiana and representing 
the Louisiana producers. 

J. K. Tener, Charleroi, Pa., Member of Congress. 

E. B. Vreeland, Salamanca, N. Y., Member of Congress. 

George C. Sturriss, Morgantown, W. Va., Member of Congress. 

H. B. Martin, New York, N. Y., independent producer, independent 
oil well tool manufacturing. 

W. E. Ryan, Washington, D. C, geologist examining in the pros- 
pective independent oil fields of Virginia. 

Victor Speer, Buffalo, N. Y., independent producer, representing 
independent producing company. 

J. A. Graham, Los Angeles, Cal., independent producer. 

C. P. Craig, St. Marys, W. Va., independent producer, representing 
independent producers. 
8 D— 61-1— Vol 6 20 
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4 DUTY on on* 

W. S. Allen, Parkersburg, W. Va., independent producer. 

H. C. Woodyard, Spencer, W. Va., Member of Congress. 

Joseph Williams, St. Marys, W. Va., independent producer. 

Lyman Stewart, California, president Umon Oil Company. 

L. K. Hyde, New Jersey, vice-president Pure Oil Company. 

W. W. Dashiel, New York, president New York Lubricating Oil 
Company. 

W. L. Parmenter, lima, Ohio, independent producer. 

L. G. Neely, Ohio, independent producer. 

L. Levick, Philadelphia, Pa., Crew Levick Company, independent 
refiner. 

H. E. Worthington, Philadelphia, Pa., Union Petroleum Company, 
independent refiner. 

w. H. Fehsenfeld, Baltimore, Md., independent refiner. 

C. B. Dallam, Baltimore, Md., independent refiner. 

Frank B. Trottor, Cleveland, Ohio, independent refiner. 

The Chairman. To be a little historical in connection with this 
matter, I will say that before the last Congress organized I came to 
Washington and I learned that the Ways and Means Committee had 
their tariff bill printed and had eliminated the countervailing proviso 
which had obtained in the Dingley bill and also the provisions of the 
Wilson bill. I had a talk withMr. Payne, the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee ? and he told me that if I desired to place any 
facts before the committee to do so at once; so I hurriedly prepared 
a statement and placed it in their hands the next morning. The 
committee seemed adverse to putting a retaining countervailing 
clause in, for they seemed to be impressed with the notion that oil 
and its products should be free. I could not make much headway 
in talking with Mr. Payne and several of the members of the com- 
mittee; in fact, I learned that they had voted to leave out the 
countervailing clause by a vote of 7 to 1, only one man voting for 
it in the Payne tariff. Fortunately, the Speaker of the House, Mr. 
Cannon, represents most of the oil fields in his district of Illinois, 
and his constituents, landowners and producers there, have ac- 
quainted him with the situation, and just at the eleventn hour — in 
ract, between 11 and 12 o'clock the night before the bill was recorded — 
the committee voted 7 to 3 to put in the countervailing clause. 

You all know what took place in the house later. Senator Emery 
came here, Mr. Phillips came here, and Mr. Vreeland, the Congress- 
man from the oil districts of New York State, made a speech on the 
subject which I hope you all have read; communications were filed 
witn the committee by Mr. Emery and Mr. Phillips, etc., but it was 
all of no avail. In fact, it seemed to us — and I believe I am indorsing 
the opinion of Senator Emery and Mr. Phillips and others who have 
been nere — that the House or Representatives was just carried away 
with the notion that they were flitting a blow at the Standard Oil 
Company. The moment we said to them that the Standard Oil 
Company was producing only 11 per cent of the petroleum coming 
out of the ground, why, they were perfectly dumbfounded: they had 
no notion that oil meant anything else but Standard oil from the 
time it came out of the mouth of the well until it reached the con- 
sumers' hands. Now, we are up against that populistic sentiment 
right here, and we have got to turn that sentiment. We have to 
get into the press whom the taking off of the tariff would hurt; that 
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is our work here, and I think we should prepare an address, coming 
from this meeting, from the independent renners and the independ- 
ent producers, and present it to all the legislators. We are to meet 
the Finance Committee of the Senate to-morrow — I think the hour 
is 1 1 o'clock — and we will be given perhaps an hour. 

However, the mere fact of the hearing is not the important thing; 
the important thing is to endeavor to change sentiment and to 
endeavor to impress upon the people of the United States who is 
being hurt by free trade on our commodity. A number of Senators 
even have said, "Why, with the great vote in the House for free oil 
we can not go out here and espouse your cause." Men from oil States 
sav that, and they say, "Why, you have so many men engaged in the 
oil business in your State, why don't they speak out, why don't 
they petition, why don't they write, why don't they {rive me backing 
to do that thing?" We all have been lax, have all been lulled to 
sleep, and when I first talked to Senator Emery about this he said 
to me that we have been sleeping. Now that is true all over the oil 
country in the fourteen or fifteen States. The producers said they 
would not amount to anything; he had not studied the subject; he 
does not know. Anyone who will study this subject will know that 
we are bound to be hurt by Mexico, because Mexico's position is 
such that she can get into the markets of the world, and you want to 
bear in mind that we export 65 per cent of the products of petroleum 
produced in this country. From their position they are bound to 
get into the markets, and we must do that which will save our own 
njarkets. 

Take Oklahoma, for example; it is only 525 miles from Port Arthur, 
on the Gulf; Veracruz, the most southerly point in Mexico, is but a 
step farther, if not shorter, to the port of New York than from Port 
Arthur to New York. Now, this situation is of great menace to us 
and we must get these facts before the Senate and before the people 
of these United States if we are going to change this important thing. 
I want to say that I feel almighty blue about this thing. I want to 
say, and Senator Emery and Mr. Phillips will agree with me, that it 
has been an uphill business with us here; it is a difficult problem, 
and only by force, by numbers, and by bringing squarely before the 
Senators and the Congressmen and tne American people this ques- 
tion can we change this public sentiment. 

The value of the oil properties in the United States is over 
$3,000,000,000 to-day; we are producing nearly 600,000 barrels of oil 
every day in the year and in dollars and cents that means $400,000 
every day. . There are at least 500,000 men actively engaged in the 
business representing 2,500,000 people. Don't you see it checks up 
in dollars and cents for the wealth of this country of $3,000,000,000 
and over, and affects 2,500,000 people of this country? And here we 
are ! Our Representatives in Congress carried away by this populistic, 
socialistic notion that they are going to hurt and drive out the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, when as a matter of fact they are going to drive 
us out. Take Mr. Emery, Mr. Tarbell, Mr. Phillips and other gentle- 
men here; they are not Standard men by a long ways; they have been 
the most consistent fighters of the Standard Oil Companv for the 
thirty-four years that'I have been in the oil business, that I have ever 
known, but still they are here trembling for their interests. Here 
sits Senator Emery who has interests in Mexico, but he is an Ameri- 
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6 DUTY ON OIL. 

can citizen and he has large interests in the United States. He will 
tell ns what Mexico will do to us should we have free oil. 

Mr. Chamberlain is here as secretary of the National Petroleum 
Association, 100 in number, and I want to say to you — but most 
of you do know — that six or seven years ago you could count on the 
fingers of your hand the independent oil refiners in this country, 
and to-day they have grown to over 100 in number. I want to 
say to you that five or six years ago the Standard Oil Company 
refined 95 per cent of the oil produced; to-day Mr. Chamberlain 
informs me that the independent refiner is refining 20 per cent and 
the Standard has been cut from 95 per cent to 80 per cent within the 
last five or six years. 

Now, with free trade, where will these independent refiners get 
their oil? They can not go and buy up Mexico, as is being done 
to-day by the Standard Oil Company. They will be driven out 
and the consumer will not get cheaper oil if these independents are 
knocked out; that is a plain up and up square business proposition. 
Therefore we are not altogether fighting for ourselves; there is some 
unselfishness left in us, I believe, and we want the consumer to have 
a fair deal, as we ourselves want a fair deal. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chamberlain. It seems to me that in the logical discussion 
of this matter that the information Senator Emery has is the basis 
of our consideration, and that before anything else is said, or before 
anything else is considered by the members present, that we should 
hear from Senator Emery and get a full knowledge of the situation 
as it actually exists. 

I w ftnt to say, Mr. Chairman, when I was first informed in regard 
to this matter, that I regarded the menace from Mexico very likely. 
I remember the history of Spindle Top and Sour Lake and the Texas 
production; the wonderful outflow of oil there was there at the first 
inception of the flow and the very rapid retrogression of production 
there and the very poor quality of oil, and in my own opinion, I daid, 
here is a repetition of volcanic production of oil and consequently it is 
of no very great menace to the American production, the magnificent 
production of the United States. However, a closer intimacy with 
the knowledge Mr. Emery has by personal visit to that country and 
investigation of the possibilities of that country, has entirely changed 
my mind and I feel now the absolute importance of some protection 
against that country for the interests that are represented here, more 
especially the trade-producing interests, but ultimately the refining 
interests which the cnainnan has spoken of as being of rapid growth 
within the last five or six years. 

I do not know that it is a matter which will particularly interest 
the members present, but the statement made by the chairman that 
you could count upon your fingers the number of independent refiners 
in the United States ten years ago, or a decade ago, is true. The fact 
that they have grown to their present number, as stated at the present 
time, is due largely to the fact that the independent refiners have 
organized and have begun to maintain systematic work to protect 
their rights. 

The Standard Oil Company for a long time, through the instrumen- 
tality of transportation, nave protected themselves at all points and 
have embarrassed the possibility of growth of the independent refining 
interests by having as high an embargo against the purely independent 
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refining points of 16 per cent above the average rates that we charge 
and something like 40 per cent above the special rates that wjeve made 
from the different Standard refining points. With the mastery of 
transportation of course it is very easy to see why there were no more 
independent refiners than there were. The first problem our associa- 
tion nad to deal with was transportation, and they have been princi- 
pally interested in that in their dealings so far and have succeeded 
in equalizing the rates that are charged throughout the entire eastern 
territory. There are discriminative rates as yet in existence which 
are taking our attention, but by the aggregation of these special con- 
cessions to the Standard Oil Company, by way of transportation, we 
have been able to secure a growth tnat has been marvelous. Four 
years ago, in the State of Kansas, in that newly opened up field, there 
was only one single struggling independent refiner; to-day in that 
State there are 18 refineries, all owned by independent companies, and 
only one Standard Oil refinery in the State, and I am pleased to 
say that I was astonished to find that the independents of that State 
are now enjoying about 40 per cent of the consuming trade of Kansas, 
and the price of oil, as a direct result of competition, has been 
reduced from an average of 14 cents to 7£ cents per gallon to the 
dealer throughout the State. 

The other day I was in the State of Iowa and in conversation on 
the question of inspection — which is a question of importance to the 
independent interests — I found that the records of the state inspector 
show that 35 per cent of the consumption of oil in that State was 
handled by the independent refiners. And so I might go on with 
figures from State to State. I have not the actual figures on the ques- 
tion of independent supply, but the estimate I make of 20 per cent is, 
I believe, conservative and shows a growth of 100 per cent to the 
independent refining interests. 

Now, the independent refining interests are the hope of the pro- 
ducers; if they can be enlarged on the ratio of their present growth 
for the next ten years the Standard Oil Company wul no longer be 
the arbiter of prices to the producers, but there will be competition 
for your products and prices will advance; but if the flood gates of 
Mexico are let open and its oil allowed to come in here to supplant 
and supply any demand that might be created on a competitive feasis, 
certainly the independents, the producers of this country, will be the 
first to suffer, and the blow will be an exceedingly serious one. 

I can imagine that with the present production of the Appalachian 
district, on a basis of one-quarter of a barrel of oil per well per day, 
that any decrease in the price, any material decrease — and there is 
a very material decrease in the price threatened at once — would cause 
a large number of those wells that are producing less than the average 
to go out of business. And just as you shrink the supply from the 
Appalachian or any other of the fields of the United States in just 
that same degree you open wider the call for Mexican oil, and Mexican 
oil is the cheapest that can be produced on the face of the earth, and 
it will certainlv close the wells in this part of the country. 

Now. Mr. Chairman, Senator Emery is here, and, as I say, I believe 
the logical basis for us to proceed upon is with a full knowledge of 
the conditions in Mexico, with which Mr. Emery is thoroughly 
familiar, and I shall be very glad indeed to hear from him now. 
[Applause.] 
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The Chairman. Would it not be well, when we adjourn this morn- 
ing, to adjourn until 3 o'clock or 3.30 this afternoon and in the mean- 
time reach as many of the Senators and Congressmen from the several 
producing oil States as we can and ask them if they will not meet 
with us this afternoon, so that they may hear and get first-hand infor- 
mation from the independent oil producers and the independent oil 
refiners? 

Mr. Fisher. Would not 3 o'clock or half past 3 be a little early ? 
The Senate is in session at 11 o'clock and they will adjourn for lunch; 
therefore would it not be better to make it later? 

The Chairman. Will somebody move that when we adjourn we ad- 
journ until 4 o'clock this afternoon? 

Mr. Fisher. I move that we adjourn at 2 o'clock until 4 o'clock this 
afternoon. 

Which, being duty seconded, carried. 

The Chairman. Will the secretary take means to notify the sev- 
eral Congressmen from the oil-producing States and the Senators, 
extending to them an invitation to meet us here at 4 o'clock this after- 
noon? 

Mr. Gartland. Would it not be well to appoint a committee to 
draft a memorial to present the facts that the meeting here this after- 
noon is given to the Congressmen and the Senators. Mr. Chairman, 
I suggest that you appoint a committee of five or more for that pur- 
pose. 

The Chairman. You move that? 

Mr. Gartland. Yes. 

The motion, upon being duly seconded, was put to vote and carried. 

Mr. Fisher. I move that the chairman and secretary of this meet- 
ingbe named as members ex officio of that committee. 

Which, being duly seconded, carried. 

The Chairman. We will now be glad to hear from Senator Emery. 

Senator Emery. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to 
make a few preliminary remarks before I take up the question of 
Mexico. Mr. Franchot, our able chairman, has given you a detail 
statement of his experience with the Ways and Means Committee, but 
I wish to add to what he has said. I understand from Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who has had charge of our interests as refiners for a number of 
years — he has been looking after transportation and has appeared 
before a great number of investigations, as well as having many times 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission — that ne was 
to have been notified if the oil schedule in the Dingley bill would 
require the attention of the producers. However, it seems that the 
Ways and Means Committee did not give any notice to Mr. Chamber- 
lain or to anyone else. The chairman, Mr. Franchot, called me on the 
telephone some weeks ago and stated that he had been in Washington 
for ten days and that he wished to be relieved. I rather demurred at 
first, and then I got a long message from Mr. C. H. Jenningp, that he 
would like to have me come to Washington. I wrote him that I 
believed that whatever the Standard Oil Company desired relative to 
legislation on oil they probably would get, and I felt that our efforts 
to change the situation would be useless. I really don't know why I 
came to that conclusion, but it forces itself upon my mind at the 
present moment more than it did at that time, but that is the fact. 
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I have endeavored to ascertain who moved in the Ways and Means 
Committee to strike out the countervailing clause in the Dingley 
bill and the identification clause in the Dingley bill. I have been 
unable to ascertain who suggested the idea; I am in ignorance vet 
upon that point. There is some influence at work and its hand has 
not been snown. My conclusion is that as oil producers we are up 
against it and against it hard. However, through the kindness of 
Senator Penrose and Senator Aldrich — the latter being the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee to which the House tariff bill was 
referred — I said to Senator Penrose that it was unfair that this great 
interest — representing, as it does, 15 large producing States in the 
Union, with 140 Representatives on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and 26 Senators in the Senate, representing, as they do, 
the great interests of 600,000 barrels production of petroleum — should 
not receive their careful consideration. There was no one on the 
floor of the House excepting Mr. Vreeland, who is at present in this 
room, and who represents the district of New York composed of Alle- 
gany, Cattaraugus, and Chautauqua counties, who said anything 
in our behalf, and Mr. Vreeland made a noble fight on the floor of the 
House for our interests. The arguments produced by Mr. Vreeland 
are unanswerable by anybody, and they were not answered in a 
single incident. 

Nevertheless, the Representatives from Texas and from many 
other oil States were found on the side of free oil, showing a lack of 
education as to their own interests and the interests of their con- 
stituency. As has been stated by the chairman, through his Hercu- 
lean efforts and those of that outspeaker, Mr. Cannon, and Mr. 
Vreeland, at the eleventh hour the countervailing clause was rein- 
stated in that bill. 

Being acquainted with the fields of Mexico, having been there for the 
past seven years in that field as an operator, I saw very quickly that 
the reinstatement of the countervailing clause was not what we 
wanted, but the object on the part of Congressman Vreeland and 
Speaker Cannon, and then Mr. Franchot, was to reinstate it and have 
that as a stepping block to go to the Senate with. In a speech that 
was made by Mr. Clark — I think he is known in the body and through- 
out the world, the United States at least, as Champ Clark — he said 
that he did not like this countervailing clause and he worked in some 
English that I do not remember at present ; but he said, ' ' I am in favor 
of an ad valorem duty as a Democrat;" he said, "Make it as large as 
you can for revenue ; we are short, or at least we have a deficiency of 
$250,000,000 that we must make up, and if it is possible for us to get 
revenue from oil we want to adopt the ad Valorem duty upon off. " 
I immediately took the cue and suggested to Congressman Vreeland 
and others that we should change our tactics and recommend a straight 
ad valorem duty. Why? Because Mexico up to two years ago was 
an importing state, or republic, of oils. To-day she manufactures 
' all she wants and is exporting oil ? to my knowledge. Therefore, it 
was within the power of the Mexican Government, at her will and 
pleasure, to remove the countervailing duty and that of natural con- 
sequence would dissolve the same duty we charged them for oil coming 
into this country, and then the country would be free. 
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Then, going back to the Ways and Means Committee, I am satisfied 
that in the minds of some one who conceived the idea of removing 
the countervailing duty in the United States, they left it only for the 
great power to go to Mexico and remove the countervailing duty in 
that country, because Mexico no longer receives a revenue for her 
expenses in that country, and as a natural consequence she says we 
will permit you to come into our country with your oil with the same 
privilege of going into your country. The aa valorem duty would 
then shut off Mexico from coming nere. That is our purpose here 
to-day, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen — to establish a good round sum 
as an ad valorem duty upon a barrel of oil and its products; that is 
our aim; that is what we want, and we will not put up with anything 
else than an ad valorem duty. 

I was invited by Senator renrose to address the Finance Commit- 
tee, and to my surprise they furnished me with a map hanging upon 
the wall, and I was probed with questions for a straight hour; out 
having been in the oil business for forty-five years, and commencing 
refining in 1867 and following it up to the present time, I was able to 
answer any and all expert questions propounded to me, as well as the 
regular questions concerning the business. There seemed to be in 
that committee, on the part of those who did not represent strictly 
oil States, a disposition to favor free trade in oil, and when the House 
bill was reported we found oil on the free list. But there was a 
clause in another section of the Dingley bill known as the " drawback 
clause," unforseen by anyone — not even by myself nor, I think, at 
the time Congressman Vreeland — with no intention on the part of 
the House to favor anybody else, whereby anyone importing oil from 
Mexico or any other country would have to pay no duty on the crude 
or refined oil, but there would be a duty on the products. The next 
day, I think, Congressman Vreeland, you passed a resolution, did 
you not, by which you asked the Senate to cut out that clause? 

Mr. Vreeland. Yes. 

Senator EteERY. That is right. Very well. Now I need not relate 
my experience before that committee, but there has been a disposition 
on the part of the press of this country to send forth the impression 
that the Standard Oil Company was at the bottom of the move for a 
duty on petroleum. I do not Know whether they want free trade in 
oil or whether they want an ad valorem duty, but I am convinced, 
in my own opinion, that when they pretended that they wanted an 
ad valorem duty, or duty upon petroleum, it was quite safe for you 
and me to think that they wanted free oil, and I believe that to be 
the case at this moment and I think I can prove it to you before I 
take my seat. I need not urge upon you the situation; I think it 
perilous, however, and I will give you my reasons for referring you 
to this map. 

In the first place, the Standard Oil Company, through their great 
means, can go anywhere in the world and manufacture oil or produce 
it; it matters little to them, really, whether the duty is on or off, • 
but it will suit them better to have it off, in my opimon. They are 
prepared in all the countries of the world to take care of themselves ; 
they are in Roumania to-day; they are in Galicia, and they were in 
Japan two years ago Jbut they left that country because the Japanese 
Government said, " We want all the oil in our territory," and the 
Japanese Government and the people purchased their interests and 
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they are out of Japan now. They are in Mexico, with one refinery at 
Tampico, where they have large works which compete not only for 
manufacturing oil and illuminating oil, but for producing wax; they 
have built a large wax plant in connection with the works there. 
They have a refinery at Veracruz, they have a refinery in the City 
of Mexico, and not the least of all, at this point [indicating on map] 
where the Tehuantepec road crosses from the Gulf of Tehuantepec, 
terminating at a place called Coatzacoalcos, about 10 miles up a 
river from Coatzacoalcos at a place called Minatitlan is a refinery of 
twenty-two ljOOO-barrel oil stills, capable of producing 10,000 barrels 
of finished oil every day; and upon that point, before I go any 
further 

Mr. Phillips. That is the Waters-Pierce Company? 

Senator Emory. No, sir. That is the English company known as 
Sir Whitman Pierson's Company (Limited.) 

Mr. Phillips. It is not the Standard Company? 

Senator Emery. It is not the Standard. It is the English syndi- 
cate, if you choose, and upon that point let me say that the English 
syndicate has procured concessions from the Government for all of 
the government lands from the Rio Grande del Norte, which is the 
boundary between our country and Mexico, reaching down this coast 
800 miles to Yucatan, crossing to the Pacific Ocean, and taking up 
the lands on that side in the lagoons. You will see here [indicating 
on map] little points of land around these lagoons, and these lagoons 
are covered with oil in many places. This lagoon particularly [indi- 
cating on map], where we are operating — the deepest part of that is 
only 7 feet, and it is about 150 miles long, and all tins is drillable 
territory through the entire encompass of those waters. It also takes 
in the riparian right of the rivers — that is to say, if vou own land 
adjoining on the river here [indicating on map J and through the 
action of the tide the waters flow up on your land, say, for 25 feet or 
100 feet, this concession gives them the riparian right to come in 
and drill wells against that property. To show you what further 
disadvantage you are in, it also gives them the right— and I am telling 
the story as I know it, because I am interested in these concessions, 
or in the concessions from Tuxpam to the north here 150 miles — of 
bringing into Mexico all material, free of duty, putting them on a par 
with us in these United States, and even better than that, from the 
fact, as Mr. Phillips will say to you, that upon everything you use 
in your wells there is a duty levied by our own Government, there 
being a duty upon lumber, upon steel, upon iron, upon hemp, and 
other things we use in our wells; and are you aware when you buy 
a cable 2,400 feet long you pay a duty of $32 on the hemp, and vet 
this great American Congress proposes to put your oil upon the free 
list and yet propose to make us pay a tariff on everything that we 
use in those wells? I say that that is an unjust and unreasonable 
proposition. 

To convince you of the ability of Mexico to produce and manu- 
facture and export oils, I desire to' read you a letter — I will not read 
the name of the signer, but the gentleman whose name is attached 
to this, worked for me eighteen years in a refinery and I was asked 
to send a man to Sumatra to construct two refineries in Sumatra 
and I recommended our foreman because he could get large pay 
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and I knew him to be competent, therefore I recommended my 
own foreman. The letter reads as follows : 

In May, 1908, I went to old Mexteo as superintendent of a laree refinery for Pear- 
eons & Son [that is the English concern]; while there I completed part of their works 
and had them running. The Mexican crude, as you no doubt know, is dark oil and 
quite low in gravity and misleading to one not familiar with the refining of oils. 

I may say to you right now that the oil produced on the Tehuan- 
tepec road — 3,000 barrels a day — is 27 gravity. 

I have found in refining Mexican oils that we got about 15 per cent benzine and 35 
per cent of extra, prime white illuminating oil with a gravity of about 46$ Baume\ 
also 10 to 15 per cent lubricating oil, and the balance of first-class fuel oil. During 
a part of June, we made and shipped a cargo of 26,000 barrels of illuminating oil, 
and on its arrival in England' it was thoroughly tested by Sir Bovington Redwood 
and pronounced first-class oil, with a burning test of 4 candlepower better than the 
American water-white oil. Our second cargo was a cargo of 27,000 barrels of motor 
spirits and it gave first-class satisfaction. While I was there my health was bad, and 
as the works were only half finished, 1 did not get around to making water- white oil, 
but since I came away, I find they are making a fine quality of water-white oil, also 
several more grades oi lubricating oil. 

So, you need not question the asphalt-base oils in Mexico as being 
able to produce a water- white oil. There has something else taken 
place which I can not question, for two months ago wax was bearing 
a price of about 4 to 4 J cents, I believe 

The Secretary. Four and one-quarter. 

Senator Emery. Four and one-quarter. In one single day they 
reduced the price of wax 1J cents a pound. It was for some cause, 
and I understand from our representative in Mexico. Mr. Charles H. 
Rathburn — whom many of you know — that they nave discovered 
at the refinery at Tampico that the Mexican oils not only will pro- 
duce what I have read, but they will also produce wax quite largely, 
and a wax plant is being erected at this point [indicating on map]. 
So, you have got all the qualities in the Mexican oils, certainly, that 
you have got m your Oklahoma oils. 

Mr. Phillips. Now, Senator, you have spoken of the English 
company. What is the Standard, the Waters-Pierce Oil Company 
doing in Mexico? I believe you have not touched upon that as yet. 

Senator Emery. It is very difficult to know what they are doing 
in Washington, and it is just as difficult to know what they are doing 
in Mexico, excepting that recently they have formed what is called 
the Mexican Fuel Oil Company. Remember, when I get to that 
map I will show you the extent of that territory, but I take it, Mr. 
Philips, and Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the condition of 
the Mexican field is just exactly as was the condition of the Russian 
field many years ago when they went to Mexico and subdued the 
Nobels and subdued the Rothschilds into a condition where they 
were obliged to listen to the music of the American combination. 

Mr. Phillips. That is Mexico. You mean Russia? 

Senator Emery. I said Russia. The English company has put into 
that country any number of wagons, and they claim to have 1,500 sta- 
tions in the Republic of Mexico, although the daily consumption of 
Mexico for illuminating purposes and for lubricating purposes is only 
about 2,000 barrels of oil a day; but they are fighting for that trade 
and they are fighting for supremacy, and I see by a dispatch and, in 
fact, know from a letter that is in my pocket, that it is quite probable 
that the American combination has been settled, as has been the case 
in many years previous. 
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Now, let us go to the fields of Mexico for the moment. The aver- 
age producer of oil is always inclined to be a bear concerning the new 
field. Oh! he throws up his hands and says, "It won't amount to 
anything." I remember Mr. Phillips telling me about a week ago that 
he was producing oil very largely at Scrub Grass, where he had some 
large wells. He did not go to the Bradford field because H. L. Taylor 
and John McKenney and Jack Satterfield and many other leading 
producers of that day said that the extent of the production in the 
Bradford field would be about 6,000 barrels a day, and Mr. Phillips 
said, "I did not go there to hedge against my production at Scrub 
Grass.' ' The result is that many men went up to that country and said 
the sand is not right — it is brown, not white; it is like maple sugar; 
take no stock in it. At the same time there were wells flowing from 
bed rock — what we call slush oil; but, astonishingly, the Bradford field 
produced 100,000 barrels of oil a day in the next four years, and the 
price of his oil was reduced to the nominal price of 65 cents a barrel. 

Now, you are sitting here to-day, and many producers say, "Well, 
Mexico is a bugbear.' We said that about Oklahoma. I know I 
went to Oklahoma when the first well was struck by Guffey in Kansas. 
I did not know enough to stay there. I went up there and looked it 
over and first saw some little seepage out of the ground, and I said, 
"That will not amount to anything." I was one of the first there, 
and I got a good hold, but I had the temerity to think that it did not 
amount to anything. Now, that is the condition of Mexico. 

Here you have Texas; here [indicating on map] is the Rio Grande 
River. Texas is an enormous producing field, and in the State of 
Coahuila, right here [indicating on map], there is a small production 
there — quite a number of wells 400 feet deep, with an extraordinary 
quality of oil. It don't amount to much, it is true, but it is the 
footprint of something, as is always the case and has been the case 
in all new fields. You know you nave different kinds of oil in Okla- 
homa. I remember when a premium was offered here less than two 
years ago on the amber oils throughout the country — a premium of 
10 cents a barrel — and I am an unfortunate pipe-line man and refiner 
in the Bradford field, and they brought into my office eighty-one 
kinds of oil produced in the Bradford fields, different colors, every 
man claiming his oil was premium oil because it was amber in color. 
Never was there a field discovered in the world — and I want to say to 
you that Russia does not know what she has in a light oil, for I have 
Deen in that field and traveled in Asia Minor clear acfross the Black 
Sea to the Caspian, and there are wells flowing at shallowplaces on the 
tops of the mountains; she hasn't touched her territory scarcely, but 
her possibilities in Asia Minor are just as great as are the possibilities 
of Mexico. Through South America, clear around the world, you have 

fot it, and they are going to be competitors, and we have a right to be 
ere to-day to ask for protection of our industry in these United 
States, ana if we don't get it there will be war; that is all. That is 
the way I feel about it. [Applause.] That is not spoken in a threat- 
ening way by any means; that don't pay. 

Now, here [indicating on map] we have this small field up here. 
Now, when you come down here [indicating on map] we find back in 
this country, as far as Victoria, a distance or 110 miles back, seepages 
of oil, and particularly on the coast here there are inland lakes covered 
with the seepage of this asphaltian production showing in the bowels 
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of the earth. There must be some fountain heads. You can ride 
across this lagoon [indicating on map], as I have many times, and look 
down in the water where it is shallow and clear and you will see little 
holes about as big as that pencil, and the bubbles come up — the gas and 
the oil comes up on top or the water and presses out. That is not new 
to you, probably, but they are symptoms of some great fountain back 
in the mountains or on the coast. 

Now we come down here [indicating on map] to a place called 
Ebana, near Tampico, which is 35 miles back from the coast. That 
was where the first production of marketable oil was found, wliich was 

Eroduced by the California Company, in which George Canfield and 
>'Haney, a particular friend of mine, and Tim Spellacy were inter- 
ested. There they are producing at the present time and marketing 
6,000 barrels of oil a day, that is taken by the Mexican Central Rail- 
road. They have one well that has been producing oil, to my knowl- 
edge, for the past three years, and all they do is to run a train of cars 
in on a side track and they open the gate ; they are storing it away, oil 
from that particular well. In addition to the sale of the 6,000 
barrels, which under contract was sold for 55 cents a barrel, they had 
in storage about 400,000 barrels of oil. So there is the production 
that is being taken care of; and down here on the Minatitlan field there 
are 3,000 barrels a day which are being manufactured by this English 
company; but they have an enormous amount of oil stored in iron 
tankage, on which they are running eleven stills at the present time. 
They have not a sufficient field to take care of that refinery, but 
they are continually drilling and getting some wells. 

The great gusher was right at that point [indicating on map], about 
150 feet from a bank of a river that is navigable, very deep water, 
and about a mile and a half away from the coast. You are familiar, 
perhaps, with the history of that well, but it may be interesting to 
say something concerning it, for it certainly was a wonder. That oil 
was struck at 1,825 feet. We had a well, however, about half a 
mile from it that we drilled — there are two wells there — that flowed 
5,000 barrels of oil a day at 2,206 feet. We had another one about a 
mile and a half the other direction from it which was flowing 2,000 
barrels; that was shut in. We went between the two and we struck 
this large well, and I want to show you the power of that oil in that 
country there; what it does. We had put our casing into the well; 
we were running a rotary drill, and in the meantime we lost 300 
feet of our tools, and we concluded that rather than attempt to fish 
them out we would side track them, so we were drilling Dy these 
tools, and had, in fact, gotten by them before we got down to any 
hard rock on which we could rest our 8-inch casing; and, unbeknown 
to us, when we were drilling this enormous force came, and before 
the men could leave the derrick the entire casing and the tools 
started to rise, and it rose up and went out of the derrick and went over 
on the ground like a snake, until every bit of the casing was blown 
out of tne well. The oil came after that, and the men stood over the 
boilers and they looked over on the other side and they saw the gas 
and the oil coming up out of the ground. They said to themselves, 
"We will put out this fire. ,, They were burning oil, and they tried to 
put the fire out, but there was some coke in there and it was still on fire, 
and in an instant it broke underneath the boilers, 200 feet on this 
side, so there was 400 feet of ground that immediately became alive 
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with gas and oil, and it came out of this 8-inch pipe and enlarged 
to the size of a barrel. It could not get out fast enough, and it came out 
by its pressure; that stood 175 feet in the air, and on top of that was 
fire reaching 1,600 feet higher than that. That flowed for forty days, 
and experts and scientists were making their calculations and it was 
calculated that well was doing nearly 1,000,000 barrels of oil a day. 
It did do, from calculations, 5,000,000 barrels of oil in forty days. 
That gusher has enlarged and covers 30 acres of ground. The water 
is so hot that it boils the oil on top of the water and turns it yellow 
and makes it worthless. We have there cooked crocodile steak most 
any time, and the snakes and birds are boiled up in that water. It 
is running a river nearly half as large as the Allegheny at Pittsburg. 

It has been the means, however, of drying up these other two wells, 
and undoubtedly has drained and will drain a great area of that coun- 
try. Now, I simply speak of that because that is one of the exam- 
ples of what is to oe expected from that country. In one place there 
is a seething mass of gas that boils up for a foot and a half high on the 
water, and there are two places of that kind but 80 feet apart, and 
back of it there is an enormous amphitheater which, if controlled, 
would undoubtedly produce a great amount of oil. In fact, it is all 
over there. 

Now, this country is difficult for the small operator to work, and^ 
that is another question that you have to argue, because these lands" 
are of enormous size, they are what they call the " Old Spanish grants," 
running from 50,000. to several million acres in ownership, and it is 
with very little difficulty with the power of money to gather up these 
great tracts of land at a very low price. Lots of land has been bought 
there for 25 cents an acre or 50 cents an acre, and these lands can be 
obtained by any large corporation who has the money; but the small 
operator can not get there. That is another argument. It is within 
tne power of a man with the muscle and disposition to go and place a 
drill if he can be trusted for the casing and can get a tube. I tnink in 
one single well they can produce oil in that country as low as 10 cents 
a barrel, and I will now relate another fact. ' 

Right here at Tuxpam 64 miles back in the country are 9 wells 
shut in; they are very gassy and were drilled with the ordinary stand- 
ard tools. The English Company has inade a contract with a man 
by the name of Thurber — somebody in this room knows Mr. Thurber, 
I believe — to build for the other English Company. Piersons & 
Sons are now building a 2-foot gauge railroad bacK into that country 
upward of 60 miles for carrying in the pipe and necessary material 
for drilling wells. They are paralleling that also with an 8-inch pipe 
line. They are building this road and have pretty nearly finished it, 
and they nave sent over from Great Britain for 35,000-Darrel tanks 
already punched ready to drive up, and also have made a contract, 
I believe^ for four more 35,000-barrel tanks. That contract includes 
the putting up of these four English tanks. I know Sir Whitman 
Pierson, because I associated with him in this deal, and the cost of 
construction of that railroad and pipe line will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $2,000,000. The producing company has contracted with 
them to sell the oil to the value of the cost or the railroad and pipe 
line at 10 cents a barrel, and when 10 cents a barrel has paid for tne 
cost of the railroad and pipe fine, plus interest, then the railroad and 
pipe line owner becomes the owner of the producing company. In 
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other words, there is a large amount of oil sold at 10 cents a barrel. 
I might speak from my own experience, which has caused us to get 
into a snarl with them. They were not willing to allow us but 15 
cents a barrel for producing a barrel of oil and loading it in the 
barges on the waters and on the rivers. We offered to do it for 30 
cents, but we finally settled matters by agreeing to divide between 
15 and 30, but we refused to take a contract at that price. So you 
can see calculations as to the cheapness of the oil, and I think you 
are safe in saying that the oil on tnat coast Can be produced for at 
least 50 cents a barrel, and people can make money at it at that price. 

Now let me call your attention to another thing. The Pure Oil 
Company, I believe, are taking oil from Port Arthur to Philadelphia, 
which, according to the folder, is a distance of 2,200 miles. Can you 
verify that, Mr. Secretary? 

The Secretary. That is about right. 

Senator Emery. Twenty-two hundred miles. The distance from 
the Florida Keys across to Mexico I calculate to be less than the 
distance you are from Port Arthur to New York. In other words, 
the water haul is shorter, these places being located along the coast. 
I know of oil back in here [indicating on map] as far as 110 miles; 
there are seepages, and from here [indicating on map] you have got 
^a very short pipe line to get to this water, very short, while you have 
"got 500 miles of pipe to get from Port Arthur to Oklahoma. Your 
charge is 54 cents a barrel, I believe. That is the pipeage charge, 
including the local charge, is it not? 

The Secretary. Yes. 

Senator E:mery. Fifty-four cents a barrel. The charge down he/e 
would not probably be to exceed 20 cents for a long haul; it would 
probably be not to exceed 10 or 15 cents a barrel. Therefore, with 
oil down here at 50 cents and with your 500-mile pipeage charge to 
get your oil to some point where Mexico is, you can see clearly what 
we are up against in Oklahoma, because the Pure Oil Company nor 
nobody else refining oil on the coast is going to Oklahoma to get oil 
and pay you 50 cents a barrel more for it when they can go to Mexico 
and get it for 25 or 50 cents cheaper. That is what you are up against. 

As to the quality of the oil ; it will come. It is said that this oil — 
I can not vouch for it — is an extraordinary quality of oil, and a 
refinery has been contemplated at Tuxpam at the mouth of the river; 
that is the place where those 35,000-barrel tanks have been con- 
tracted for; that is upon the sides of the mountains where they 
drill with standard tools. Now, I need not say to you that that is 
a menace. Now let us for a moment get down to what this means. 

Mr. Phillips. Won't you excuse me for a moment. I am informed 
that the Standard Oil Company, as such, has three refineries in 
Mexico on that ridge. 

Senator Emery. That is right, sir. At Veracruz, Tampico, City 
of Mexico, and this very large refinery with greater capacity than all 
the Standards at Tehuantepec Road; that is the Pierson refinery. 

Mr. Phillips. The Waters-Pierce Company have three refineries 
separate from the English. 

Senator Emery. That is correct; that is exactly right. One of 
them is a large refinery and the other two are small. Now, let us see. 
The countervailing duty is cut out, or was, and there.is free trade 
now. The by-products, of course, will be taken care of by the 
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Senate and I presume they will be cut out also. I understand, 
and I might say, that I know that back here is a large railroad cor- 

1)oration, or one of the magnates of the country that has a large 
ease of land and is drilling a well. I know also tnat there has been 
formed the Mexican Fuel Company. Now it simply means that 
this great country, with its large Spanish grants, is within the power 
of the railroads of America, with the combination of capital, in 
connection with the English, to practically control absolutely the 
production and perhaps the lands of Mexico. You can conclude 
instantly that they would be very glad to bring that oil from Mexico 
across into the United States and burn it for fuel in their locomo- 
tives. Now, if that is true, as the old saying is, " Water will seek 
its level," and you have got to produce your oil in this country 
for the price that they can get their oils in Mexico. Your products, 
gentlemen, must be burned in the locomotives, your surplus. 
Although the Standard Oil Company is a good merchant — I am not 
saying anything against them, for if I was one of them I would do 
just as they are doing, and they have a right to protect their inter- 
ests, but the notion I come to is that this oil is demanded for fuel 
purposes. 

The mileage of the Mexican railroads is not very great, and probably 
20,000 or 25,000 barrels of oil a day would probablv furnish all the fuel 
necessary for running the railroads of that Republic and the balance 
of the oil must be marketed, and you are taking it out of the earth 
and you must have a market for it, but we do not want to get on a 
level with Mexico, and you can place an ad valorem duty upon this 
oil of 50 cents a barrel, and still we can lay it down in the United 
States just as cheap or cheaper than you can afford to produce it. 
It will therefore be but fair for Congress to protect our interests 
under the argument I am making right here, and I think you, as oil 
men, can see my point that they are simply trying to bring this oil 
into America, forgetting the little fellow who has his wells, and, as 
Mr. Chamberlain said, when you bring an oil from Mexico here they 
have to take out the lighter particles of it first, they want about 30 
gravity of oil or less than that; and the natural consequence is it 
comes over here and is taken off and comes into the market and 
displaces the oil of your production and every other man's produc- 
tion in this country. Therefore the interest of Ohio, Indiana, and 
every one of the seventeen different States producing oil should be 
here to-day representing and demanding that Congress should protect 
the little producer as well as the big one in the United States. As 
Mr. Elkins said to me day before yesterday, they must take care of 
his constituents who have the small wells, there are more than 4,000 
of them in West Virginia, and they must be taken care of, " and I 
am going to demand it." [Applause.] And he said to Mr. Phillips 
and myself, "Gentlemen, stay here. I know both of you and you 
need not introduce yourselves. I know you as men who are in for a 
fair deal, and I am with you." Now, tnat declaration was worth a 
great deal to me. He has a bulldog head on him, and I guess when 
he gets started he will do some good work for us. 

Now, I have given you a little outline of that country and I have 
intimated to you that I could go further and probably could give 
you some actual facts, but my mouth is closed on some things that I 
do know; but I think I have hinted far enough to you in this matter 
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to know what is the fact and I have hinted far enough for yon to 
know who is under the table, and it only remains, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, for you to act. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, there is with us Congressman Vreeland, 
who advocated our cause in Congress, and I know you will all be glad 
to have him say something to us. I take pleasure, gentlemen, in 
presenting Congressman Vreeland. 

Congressman Vreeland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have had 
a little something to do with a little production of oil in years gone 
by, and know that a man once in the business must always take an 
interest in the business, at least until he goes broke, or so long as he 
can get? anyone to stake him. I haven't very much to say to vou 
gentlemen this morning, for Senator Emery has covered the neld 
thoroughly and exhaustively. I have been doing considerable talk- 
ing in behalf of the oil men m Washington, and now that a lot of real 
oil men are on the ground I shall retire early and let them do the 
talking. 

The trouble in making a tariff bill is that the representatives of the 
enormous interests of 80,000,000 people have assembled here. Wash- 
ington is the center of all these conflicting ideas, and tens of thousands 
of men have been here constantly and are here to-day looking after 
their several interests in manufacturing lmes. It takes a strong 
aggregation to make an impression here. Senator Emery has been 
here a couple of weeks, Mr. rhillips has been here, and Mr. Franchot 
has been here. They are about all the men that we have had here 
representing the producers and refiners of oil. 

I think we may safely say that the arguments that have been pre- 
sented in favor or protection for refiners of oil have not been met and 
no one has attempted to meet them. The trouble is you can make 
an hour's argument here showing the necessity for protection against 
these great Mexican oil fields that have just been opened up, and one 
man will stand up and yell " Standard Oil! " and every man in Congress 
will make a dive for the cyclone cellar. It is always safe to abuse 
the Standard Oil Company, and a lot of our friends who have no oil con- 
stituents, and nothing except prejudice against the Standard Oil 
Company — which exists, rightly or wrongly — these men have been 
trained to make political capital for themselves by abusing the great 
corporation. I ao not need to go into the subject. As I look at it, 
for the first time in the history of the oil business the American oil 

f>roducer and refiner needs protection. I take it that during the 
ast ten years it would be a matter of indifference, somewhat, whether 
there was a countervailing duty or ad valorem duty or not. The 
fact that the other great oil-producing countries have put a tariff 
against American oil shows that they were not able to invade our 
fields, but were afraid the refiners of this country would invade their 
own fields. 

As you gentlemen know, the countervailing duty, which has been 
the Jaw for the past ten years, simply means that every oil-producing 
country on earth has free entry into our markets provided thev give 
us free entry into their markets, so that Russia, the Dutch East Indies, 
or any other country that produces free oil could have free entrv into 
our markets if we had free entry into theirs. Instead of that, Russia 
has levied an enormous duty against American oils of probably 300 
or 400 per cent, which in itself shows that Russia could not be a com- 
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petitor in our market and for reasons which I need not go into. Now 
that has been the situation during the tendency of the tariff bill 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House, and no oil men 
have appeared here. I called the attention of some gentlemen in the 
business, representative men, and formed my own opinion that the 
newly discovered fields in Mexico were certain to be a menace to the 
American production. As Senator Emery has pointed out, it is 
shorter to haul oil from the Mexican fields lying along the seacoast to 
the great refineries of Philadelphia and New^York than from Port 
Arthur, which is pumped down hundreds of miles from Oklahoma to 
the Gulf. It don't take a man who knows anything about the oil 
business long to understand that where a monster well with a power of 
150,000 barrels of oil a day, which is kept up for two months, that 
there are other wells in that vicinity. 

I understand from Senator Emery also that a condition exists there 
which I never heard of in any other field, namely, that all along the 
Mexican coast they have what they call " exudes;" that is, the oil and 
gas comes to the surface, and by putting down wells near these exudes 
they most always find oil in large quantities. Then the condition of 
the oil test to-day, as I understand it from the men in the business, is 
not favorable. I think Mr. Franchet, late chairman of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil Association, can give you some personal information upon 
that subject. We have a great amount of oil already upon the surface, 
and we have a daily production of oil greater than we are able to mar- 
ket. I think all of you oil men know that if we had a market for all 
of our oils the production to-day could be increased a great many tens 
of thousands of barrels daily. Then with the great surplus on hand 
we all know that that in itself is likely to reduce the price. If in addi- 
tion to that a great field contiguous to our border is opened up, every 
man understands that a barrel of oil brought in from Mexico means a. 
barrel less that we can sell. It is like a street in a village where there 
are ten stores and one becomes vacant; as soon as that one becomes 
vacant it is a menace to the price of every other store on the street. I 
refer to the Standard Oil Company; they have their great fleet of tank 
steamers and barges, and if they can bring oil just as cheap from Tam- 
pico as they can from Port Arthur, they can refine it just as well as 
they can refine oil from this country; they can bring it up to the 
refineries on the seaboard, where it meets the pipe lines bringing oil 
from the interior of the country. They can then mix it with the oils 
of this Qpuntry and send it away, and it has never touched a railroad 
track. The fact that they can do that is in itself enough to reduce 
the price of oil. If they only brought in 5 per cent of the oil they 
refine, that woyld reduce the price of oil in every field in the United 
States. This, as it seemed to me, was a situation which should require 
the attention of the producers and the independent refiners of this 
country, as I say, for the first time. 

We are asking for an ad valorem duty and we brought it up in the 
House of Representatives. As I have said, it is impossible for a 
great manymen in Congress to understand that all oil is not Stand- 
ard oil. Why, they refer to oil as it comes out of the ground as 
Standard oil; they think the moment it shows itself on the surface it 
is Standard oil. They don't seem to understand that there are 
great interests with hundreds of millions of dollars invested and 
hundreds of thousands of men interested who have no connection 
S D-61-1— Vol 6 21 
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whatever with Standard Oil except their ability to sell them a large 
portion of their product. They have to sell to somebody. The 
Standard Company, for reasons we all understand, has been in a posi- 
tion to compel the selling of the majority of the oil sold to that cor- 
poration, for they have natural advantages, an enormous corporar 
tion, and unlimited capital; they are just as much at home in on* 
quarter of the globe as in the other; they can produce oil in Mexico 

S" ist as well as they can in the United States, or they can go into 
oumania where they are and produce oil. It matters not to them 
about this tariff, but whether it does or not, the independent pro- 
ducers and refiners must look after their own interests. I have 
said that if the Standard or any other great corporation takes 
Mexican oil and brings it up along the Atlantic coast and refines it. 
if we give them cheaper raw material, we are benefiting them ana 
injuring the American producers. Now, where does the independ- 
ent refiner come in? The great majority of the independent refin- 
eries are remote from the seacoast; I know there is one m my district. 
400 miles or more from the seacoast; they can not use cheap oil 
from abroad ; the refineries of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kansas^ and Okla- 
homa can not get cheap Mexican oil; they must take the oil produced 
in their own localities and pay the price they have to pay for it. 
Hence you are putting into the hands of your greatest rival the oppor- 
tunity to get their raw material cheaper than tne independent refiners 
of this country can get it for. 

I think that all of the oil men understand the situation as well or 
better than I. Now, Mr. Franchot, Senator Emery, and Mr. Phillips 
thought that it was worth while at least to make an effort to have 
the Senate take action in putting an ad valorem duty on oil. Now, 
it is not so much argument that is needed, but what we need is a 
great body of American producers ; men representing all the Sfates. 
men that" are known not to be identified with the Standard Oil 
Company, because that seems to be. the whole argument in the 
Capitol; we need men here who are looking after their own interests, 
ana of such number and body as would command the respect ana 
attention of Congress. 

The Senate committee has been kind enough to give us an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing to-morrow — I suppose it will be at 10.30 o'clock — 
and the men whom you select should appear before the committee 
and present their claims. I might say also that before coming here 
this morning I called up the President and arranged that h$ would 
receive the whole body of oil producers that are here to-morrow 
afternoon at 1.30 o'clock. 

What we need to do is to impress upon the country our aim. Why, 
as I came out of the White House tnis morning, tne* usual corps of 
newspaper men were there. They asked me, as usual, to state wnat I 
had been to see the President about and I told them that I would be 
glad to inform them, that we were looking for advertising at present, 
and I had been in to arrange to have the President receive a large 
body of oil producers of the United States. One of the newspaper 
men said to me, "I suppose they want a duty upon oil." I rephed, 
"Your supposition is correct." They went on to say that they sup- 
posed this was all a Standard proposition, and I assured them that 
it was not. and in amazement they said, "Is there a separate oil 
interest from the Standard ? " I simply cite that to show the absolute 
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ignorance on the part of these intelligent men and men who are sup- 
posed to be posted — the idea of their asking if there was an interest 
here aside from the Standard Oil Company seeking protection at the 
hands of the Congress of the United States. 

I think that is about all I need to say to you gentlemen. You will 
be asked to-morrow about the interest of the consumer. The interest 
of the consumer is being talked about a great deal at the Capitol 
nowadays. I believe the interest of the consumer absolutely lays in 
putting a duty upon oil which will protect the producers and the in- 
dependent refiners of the United States, which will enable them to 
keep in business, and, as I look at it, reasonable prices for oil to the 
consumers of the United States absolutely depends upon creating a 
great independent interest opposed to the Standard Oil Company. 
[Applause, j That is, I mean bv creating competition. I presented 
some figures to the House which showed that oil of the best quality 
used in the world — and the American citizen will use no other — that 
the best quality of water-white oil is sold to-day in the Eastern States 
cheaper than it is anywhere else in the world. As stated by Senator 
Emery here, as oil producers we have no crusade against the Standard 
Oil Company; pernaps they have done possibly as we would have 
done had we been stockholders or directors in that company. We are 
willing to let the Standard Oil Company have every legitimate ad- 
vantage, and Heaven knows that is advantage enough. They cover 
the seacoast with their refineries and have their pipe lines running 
down to them; they cover the interior of the country and they cover 
every quarter of the United States; they have natural advantages 
due to their tremendous organization, which in itself gives them a 
tremendous advantage over every other refiner of oil. When we go 
out into the parts of the United States where the independent can 
not send his oil, then we find legitimate complaint that oil is sold for 
more than it ought to be sold for to the consumer. I stated a fact 
to the House of Representatives which was full of significance, and 
that was that within the last few months oil has been sent from Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma independent refineries to Detroit, Mich., as a dis- 
tributing point, and sold there for 4 cents a gallon in carload lots. 
Two years ago that would have been impossible. Why? Because 
during the last two years the rebates given to that great corporation 
have been stopped, and because during the last two years tne inde- 

f>em!ent refiner has been able to send its products hundreds of miles 
arther than it has been able to send them before because they ha\e 
been able to get a fair deal from the railroads of the United States. 

So I say it is absolutely in the interest of the consumers of the 
United States not to curtail or to harm this great independent 
interest that is growing up, but rather to foster and protect it, and I 
say that that will best be done by putting a duty upon oil; it will give 
the independent refiners a chance to compete upon fairly even terms 
with its great competitor. [Applause.] 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Chairman, I think there are some gentlemen here 
whose names are not recorded. I suggest the secretary again call the 
roll for any further names. 

The Chairman. Would it not be well, in calling the roll, for the gen- 
tlemen to say who they represent? In other words, as Mr. Vreeland 
has well said, we want publicity-; we do not want to hide our light 
under a bushel. We want the United States and the world to know 
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who we are. Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, is the secretary of the 
National Association of Independent Refiners. The other gentle- 
men, some of them, are delegates from the Mid-Continent Oil and 
Gas Producers' Association, which represents an ownership of 90 per 
cent of the producing properties of the State of Oklahoma; and so on 
down the line. 

Mr. Phillips. I suggest that the Chair so direct; that the gentle- 
men state who they represent. 

Mr. Westgate. Would it not also be well to suggest that they are 
independent refiners? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

(The secretary then re-called the roll and added the names of the 
additional members present with the information called for by the 
Chairman.) 

Senator Emery. Mr. Phillips, Colonel Hawkins, and myself had 
quite an extended meeting with Senator Penrose last evening, and he 
stated to me that we had lacked presenting our case. " Now," he said, 
" get in petitions, get telegrams to all of your Senators and Representa- 
tives; send letters; go to the banks that are interested in oil and any 
other people that are interested, directly or indirectlv — grocerymen, 
merchants of all kinds — and get them to send letters in nere. " He said, 
" We want to make ourselves known, but up to the present time nobody 
knows anything about you." He says, " You have been here, and Mr. 
Franchot, for three weeks, and we did not know anything about the 
situation in Mexico until you came here. Now, I "would suggest to 
all these people present, if you have a country paper, give them jrour 
experience, let it be heralded throughout the country, and, besides 
that, go hom6 and stir up men and get your people awakened to the 
situation." 

Mr. Phillips. He said it would probably be six weeks before the 
final vote would be taken. 

Mr. Hampsher. The thought occurred to me. while Canada is not 
a factor in the oil business, would it not be well, in making our peti- 
tion to the Senate, to say to them that the Canadian government was 
giving 54 cents premium to encourage the production in Canada? . 

The Chairman. I see Congressman Tener is with us, and I know 
these gentlemen would like to hear from him about this oil situation. 

Congressman Tener. I am sure, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
that I have nothing more to add that would especially enlighten you 
further than what has been said bj Senator Emery, but I do want to 
say that I have been very much interested in your cause. I have 

Sained what information I have largely througn Mr. Vreeland and 
Ir. Franchot, and I have endeavored in every way possible to secure 
for the independent oil producers and refiners tne very greatest 
measure of protection possible. We had reason to believe that we 
would certainly have had a great many votes when the vote was 
taken, but, as Mr. Vreeland has clearly stated, the matter seemed to go 
all bj sentiment, and the Members felt that when the name "oil" was 
mentioned it was Standard oil, and that when a duty was asked for 
oil that it was protection for Standard oil. However, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and West Virginia, all represented here, voted for a duty 
on oil and against its being put on the free list. 

I want to say that I will be only too glad to continue my efforts for 
what they may be worth with the Senate and with our own people, 
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to the end that we may secure for the independent refiners and pro- 
ducers an ad valorem duty of 50 per cent if possible, and if not 50 
then 40 or the very best we can do. [Applause.] 

The Chairman. I know, gentlemen, you would like to hear from 
the producer of all producers — the man who began on Oil Creek and 
who has persistently followed the business in almost every field from 
1861 to the present day. There is no need of my saying who that 
individual is other than to take pleasure in asking Mr. JPhillips to 
address us. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the ground has been 
very fullv covered by Senator Emery and Mr. Vreeland and our 
worthy chairman and others, so therefore I will not detain you but for 
a very few minutes. The other day I got information in regard to a 
geological survey that had been made in Mexico some eight or ten 
years ago under the auspices of the Mexican Government. The survey 
was made by an American, and he made the report that it was pro- 
spectively the largest field in the world; that there was no country in 
the world that had the prospects of such a great development as 
Mexico, and that this extended to both coasts. We know since then 
that the fields have already been opened there, so it is really a menace, 
and it is threatening our industry. 

A iarge quantity of our oil is produced from 300 to 600 miles from 
the coast, and it costs about 50 cents a barrel to reach the coast with 
our oil, and even with this ad valorem duty of 50 per cent, which is 
proposed, we would not be put on an equality with Mexico; it would 
be more of a revenue or protection to the Government than it would 
be protection to ourselves. If in Mexico oil should be produced at 25 
cents a barrel along the coast, an ad valorem duty of only 50 per cent 
would only add 12£ cents per barrel. It would be much better, 
therefore, if we could get a direct duty of 50 cents per barrel. This 
would afford us some protection and still, I think, give the Govern- 
ment a large revenue. 

Now, Senator Emery alluded to the fact of the vast amount of 
protection that we were paying — or rather the vast amount of reve- 
nue we were paying to the Government, the amount of tariff that 
we are paying on everything, practically, that goes into our develop- 
ment. Now, I have been making some calculations, but they are 
not yet complete, but I find that this would amount to about $300 
per well. We are pacing this great tariff in making our develop- 
ment, and yet now oil is put upon the free list. I submit, therefore, 
gentlemen, that this is a most unfair proposition. This revenue 
would amount to about $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 per year. We are 
drilling 16,000 or 18,000 wells per year, and the amount of pipe lines 
that we are laying both for gas and for oil is enormous. We there- 
fore should have a reasonable protection on oil. 

Now, before leaving here, we should all decide upon, or this com- 
mittee should decide upon, what we will directly ask. We must 
speak in definite terms before this committee. Shall it be an ad 
valorem duty of 50 per cent or shall it be a direct tax of 50 cents per 
barrel? Now, it is supposed, and it is thought by many of us that 
we can not do better than get 50 per cent ad valorem duty upon our 
product. If that is the case, then we should make an effort along 
this line; but this we ought to know and we ought to decide, so that 
we can all work along the same line and to the same end. 
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I thank you, gentlemen, for the attention you have given tne. 
I do not wish to detain you, for I could go into the subject with a 
great deal of elaboration in regard to pipe lines, drilling tools, and 
so on, that we use in the development of our oil fields. I thank 
you. [Applause.] 

A Member. Congressman Sturgiss, from my State, is here and I 
would like to hear from him. 

The Chairman. It will give us pleasure to hear from Congressman 
Sturgiss. 

Congressman Sturgiss. I am not a producer of oil, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, but I was at one time very much interested in the 
production of oil in my State, and I have watched the development 
with a great deal of interest. However, if I would offer any sugges- 
tion it would be to this effect, that you gentlemen are somewhat 
remiss in presenting to Congress your side of this case. You may be 
surprised when I tell you, but it can be corroborated, that there were 
Members of the House who actually believed that the Standard Oil 
Company wanted a tariff on oil, and that it would be greatly bene- 
fited by it, and they reasoned this way — they would thereby shut out 
all foreign competition, they would refine the oils which they brought 
into this country, and then they would get the drawback on the same 
oil exported abroad, and there was a great joker also concealed in this 
fact, that it would be very difficult to identify with the oil exported 
the oil that was imported. 

I found the same question discussed by our tin-plate people — the 
tin-plate workers — that about two million boxes of tin were imported 
into this country,- of which about 85 per cent were used by the 
Standard people, on which they received a drawback of 99 per cent; 
and the disposition, or the apprehension rather, on the part of most 
of the Members seemed to be that it was an uphill task to fight the 
Standard Oil Company. 

Then the other reason Mr. Vreeland referred to had a very great 
influence. The Standard Oil Company had no friends in Congress, 
so I understand, and when it was suggested that the Standard Oil 
Company desired this tariff, that was enough; it was like flapping a 
red nag before a bull and there were but 45 votes on the floor of the 
House in favor of a retention of a tariff on oil. Now West Virginia 
stood on that, and both of our Members and our Senators will be 
with you on such a measure as will protect your interests. Let me 
show you from personal experience that it is not a hopeless task. 

In West Virginia we had a great fight over the question of reform- 
ing our system of tax levies and valuations and our greatest antag- 
onist was the Standard Oil Company. Taking my own county, 
where there are 800 wells and many miles of pipe lines and telegraph 
lines belonging to the corporation, with over 50 great steel tanks 
with a capacity of 35,000 barrels each, where one of their greatest 
pumping stations is located, they were paying into the county 
treasury about $1,200 a year. During a talk to our people on the 
subject of these leases a young man who was supposed to represent 
their interests said, " Mister, do you think you can make the Stand- 
ard Oil Company pay more taxes than they are paying now?" I 
said, " Young man, I do." I said, "The Standard On Company 
hasn't a single vote, the people make the votes and elect the men 
who make tne laws and execute the laws, and if you are true to 
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yourselves and your interests you will not sell your ballots for their 
ducats or their dollars." 

Now, you are to-day, in my judgment, taking the first practical 
step to make yourselves felt as a political factor in the Congress of 
the United States. If you, through this gathering, and through the 
names that are sent up and the interests that you represent, 
bring your side of this case directly to the Senate committee, you 
will find more friends there than you anticipate, and if it comes back 
to the House on a disagreeing vote you will find many more than 45 
votes who will stand for you and who will want to give you a large 
measure of protection. 

Now, I am not a radical, but I am a protectionist, and West Vir- 
ginia is a tariff-made State. She presented a case of arrested mate- 
rial development for many years, and her prosperity dates from the 
date when the Dingley bill went into effect and stimulated the pro- 
duction of everything we have in the minerals of that State, as well 
as in the forests and on our farms. I say in conclusion that I 
think you have begun on the right track, and my only regret is that 
you did not begin sooner. We have had a half dozen of our oil 
producers down nere, but we did not need to be talked with; we were 
right anyway, but if you want to be felt you should organize. There 
came down here from the States of Indiana, Illinois, and other States 
of the Northwest a petition of 250,000 names on the single question 
of reducing the tariff on hosiery and gloves and millinery and women's 
underwear, and they made themselves felt, too. I heard the Speaker 
say to a gathering of friends that his good friend so-and-so had been 
handicapping him and had declared that he would have to change 
his views on some things. He said that when the God Almighty 
came to make him he ran out of backbone and he used a fish bond, 
and he could not help it. 

What I want to suggest is, and you can not lay too much stress upon 
it, this is a new line for you to work on, you should make yourselves 
felt, so let your interests from every part of the country you represent 
be heard from. 

Another thing so well suggested by Mr. Phillips: Agree upon a 
definite programme and adhere to it. "Now. we are told by those who 
come here that some think so and so ana others think so and so. 
Now, what do you want? We are here to formulate the legislation 
you desire. You are practical business men and ought to know what 
shape you want that legislation in, and we are ready to carry it out. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity of being here and listen- 
ing to this interesting discussion. I have gained more information 
about this matter, and especially about the great dangers that are 
threatening us, than I haa any conception of. They have been tell- 
ing us that the oil was of an inferior quality and that the only danger 
was that the fuel oils might supplant some of the West Virginia oils. 

I am very glad indeed to have heard this statement from Senator 
Emery. It was so full and so exhaustive. You have my sympathies 
in this matter and you shall have my vote whenever the opportunity 
comes. [Applause.] 

Mr. Scofield. Mr. Chairman, I feel I would be derelict in my duty 
to withhold my intense feeling upon this subject, but I won't keep 
you but a moment. The first and only time I ever saw Congressman 
Vreeland before to-day he and some associates sold to a Doctor Cold- 
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grove some oil wells that were represented as great producers in the 
Chipmunk field of New York State. They turned out to be disas- 
trous to the rest of us, and I naturally have always felt a little sore, 
but all that feeling was wiped away when I saw his gigantic and noble 
efforts in the cause of the producers. Therefore, Congressman Vree- 
land, you are forgiven. 

Then after that I got into the clutches of mv good friend Judge 
Fisher, because he was appointed receiver of my companv and 
when he got through with us there was nothing left of us at aD, so I 
always felt a little sore at Judge Fisher, but now that is all forgotten. 

I want to say that I have made a study of this matter for years, 
and I want to say I was the only person in Warren County who 
voiced my feelings, and I am instrumental now in sending peti- 
tions of hundreds of names to our Congressmen and also to my 
Senator. The people of my county, Warren County, were absolutely 
asleep to the danger of the menace that confronted us. I am abso- 
lutely chock-full of statistics on Mexico, but I won't present them 
now. Senator Emery and I, as he can tell you, have been political 
opponents for years; he ran for two or three years and was not 
successful, but the senator, I think, deserves unstinted praise and 
the highest praise that we can give him because he has been abso- 
lutely unselfish in this matter from top to bottom. [Applause.] 
He is the only man among us, so far as I know, whose interests would 
be jeopardized and hurt by his Mexican production: in other words, 
it would be to his interest, so far as his interests lie in Mexico, to 
have oil free, but with that unselfishness which has always character- 
ized Senator Emery in his political fights in Pennsylvania, he has 
risen far above personal feeling and personal pocketbook, and is, 
as you find him, valiantly fighting in this cause. 

I represent one of the largest iron works in my section of the coun- 
try as an attorney, and the manager has just returned from Mexico. 
He tells me there are four distinct oil-bearing fields in Mexico, two 
with asphalt base and two with paraffine base, and that one of these 
producing fields of oil is of such nigh quality that it has a gravity of 
42° Baum6. 

Now, to go back a moment, I represent two refineries in our county. 
We have there the Wilbering Oil Works, which is claimed to be the 
finest refinery in the United States — nevertheless I give way to the 
Senator's refineries — they claim it is the finest built and most substan- 
tial refinery in the country. The Wilbering Oil Works is also starting 
a new refinery at Butler, Pa., that will cost around $1,000,000 — the 
refinery and pipe line and tankage, etc. They also operate one in 
Edgewater, N. J. Yet they have never awakened to the danger that 
confronts us, even those people who should know all about it. When 
I said to them that the danger that confronted them was Mexican oil, 
they said " There is no Mexican oil that will hurt ours." 

Now, in Pennsylvania we are confronted with this great danger: 
We have in round numbers 42,000 wells in Pennsylvania that only 
produce about 20,000 barrels a day and less. I am personally the 
owner — and please excuse me for personalities — and I wish to show 
you how deeply I feel. I am personally the owner of 213 wells in 
one county, and my production is only a little over a quarter of a 
barrel per well. Now, I think that Oklahoma is threatened worse 
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than any other section — Oklahoma and Kansas — but what is going 
to happen if our oil is put down to 20 or 30 cents a barrel? We can 
not produce it. I employ 16 men on that lease, and a little calculation 
will show you that' at the present rate, after we pay our expenses 
of $1,200 a month, I am getting $800 or $900 or $1,000 per month. 
We get $1.88 for our production, and $1.78 the Standard gives us for 
time oil, and we get 10 cents pipeage. Now, if that oil goes to 
where I have lived through it, 65 cents, why, our whole entire prop- 
erty is junk. And what are you going to do with junk when nobody 
wants junk, and therefore I say that free oil would be utter confisca- 
tion. 

Now, I have thought, and think now, that an ad valorem duty of 
50 per cent is entirely inadequate. I believe with Mr. Phillips that 
the only proper way is a specific duty of so much per barrel, and then 
as high as we can get it, but a 50 per cent ad valorem duty is fifty 
times greater than free oil. Therefore, if the committee and the 
gentlemen present think that is the best we can do, then let us stand 
For that 50 per cent ad valorem, and on the other question that, we 
are too late, why I don't understand why we don't rouse up and 
wake up. The very moment lumber was threatened — and in Warren 
County we have but 4 sawmills to-day, that is all, and we have 12 
refineries in Warren Borough, and every one of them an independent — 
they sent people here by the hundreds who had that tariff restored, in 

Eart, and will probably get it all back in the Senate. Yet we have 
een absolutely dormant in the entire matter until recently. Now, 
it is not too late. It will be six weeks before this matter will come 
to a vote, and we ought to organize in every State, and I say, there 
are 16 oil-producing States in the United States. We should get 
together in every producing State and send in such an avalanche of 
protest to the Senators that they would absolutely have to give heed 
to our moderate request, which is simply self-preservation for us. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, I have a letter from Mr. Hugh King, 
president of the Columbia Oil Company, of New York, and a large 

Eroducer also, in which he expresses sympathy with the meeting and 
e winds up his letter by saying, " Hoping you will be successful in 
protecting American interests, I remain," etc. 

The Chairman. We have a gentleman with us representing the 
Geological Survey who has been doing some work in Virginia, who 
might wish to say something to us. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Within the past two 
weeks I have been requested as a geologist to make some examina- 
tions in Virginia. I do not know anything practical about the pro- 
duction of oil, but from my observations with these gentlemen whom 
I represent, one being present, Doctor Tullass, I think we have found 
oil in old Virginia. I want to say to Mr. Collins that this district is 
in his congressional district, and I think that Senator Daniel and 
Senator Martin and Mr. Collins ought to go to their constituents in 
this fight. I think Senator Culberson, of Texas, ought to be advocat- 
ing the protection of oil in the interest of his State. 

Now. gentleman, after hearing your president and this distin- 
guished gentleman who has done so much against the Standard, 
Mr. Emery, who has also produced oil the world over, you might 
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say, it is up to you gentlemen to go to the Members, if possible; just 
give them the practical speeches that have been made here, and I 
am confident the Senate will take cognizance of what you are doing. 

The Chairman. Now, gentlemen, you appreciate that this after- 
noon when we adjourn we will not reconvene until 4 o'clock. We 
hope to have some Senators here and other Congressmen, for we are 
out on a campaign of education. It seems to me that we should have 
some prearrangement. I would therefore suggest that Mr. Phillips, 
Mr. Scofield, Mr. Emery, and Congressman Vreeland, not only as a 
Congressman but as an oil producer, put their thoughts on the differ- 
ent branches of the business from the independent refiners and pro- 
ducers standpoint, so that in much less time than we have taken this 
morning, say in an hour this afternoon, we can educate them, aside 
from the pleasure we can have in meeting them. I would suggest 
that we have a little experience meeting^a little teaching for them. 
I take it from the Congressman from West Virginia that he has 
learned something of the Dusiness and I think we all have, so if these 
gentlemen and others whom I have in mind will work out a plan for 
this afternoon, I think we will be able to proceed more expeditiously 
for things always go better if you have them prearranged. 

Mr. Phillips. Do I understand that is the committee you are 
authorized to appoint? 

The Chairman. No, sir; those are the names that I suggest that 
when we gather later in meeting, in the afternoon, that they tell us 
something. 

Mr. Phillips. You have not as yet appointed the committee? 

The Chairman. I have not as yet. I therefore suggest that you 
gentlemen who have the facts, the knowledge,, and the ability to 
express yourselves, impart it to these gentlemen who will be with us 
this afternoon and try to get it lodged in the heads of the Senators 
and Congressmen. 

Senator Emery. In other words, you are selecting these men to 
make a presentation this afternoon ? 

The Chairman. Make a presentation in a formal manner. 

Mr. Martin. I move that the gentlemen named by the chairman 
be appointed as a committee. 

The Chairman. I do not think it necessary to have such a com- 
mittee. It was only a suggestion to these gentlemen to talk along 
different lines. 

Mr. Westgate. I was going to say that the refining interests have 
not as yet been touched upon. 

The Chairman. Won't you tell us about that feature? 

Mr. Westgate. I can tell you a little of what I know from twenty- 
two years' experience. I have not heard from these gentlemen about 
the subject, but I have heard from Mr. Emery all about it, especially 
regarding his production business in the South, but I am afraid he left 
some of this for the lesser lights to talk about. Now you gentlemen 
who are producing oil in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and eastern 
Ohio are getting $1.78 for your oil, and why? Because of that which 
it contains; because it contains from 12 to 15 per cent of the high 
volatile qualities that are used for a high gasojine trade. You 
are getting a high price because of a high-grade wax that was found 
in the Pennsylvania oil, but that has been cut; there has been no cut 
in the price in petroleum. Fifteen years ago the price of export oils 
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and wax and all these commodities was based upon the speculative 
price on crude petroleum as made in Oil City, but thanks be to the 
Standard Oil Company they are not now. They do some good 
things; for instance, they take it out of the hands of the speculator 
and they fix the price of crude and when they fix the price of crude oil, 
usually the prices of the products taken from crude oil are adjusted 
with the prices of the crude petroleum. I refer especially, now, to 
the Pennsylvania product because that is all I am refining; about 
225,000 barrels a year. 

I refer now especially to the gasoline feature of the business in which 
there is a little margin above the price cost of the crude petroleum at 
the present time, but, mind you, I am selling over 50 per cent of my 
product to-day that I take from the Pennsylvania crude oil that I 
take at less than cost. And people say that this body of men, the 
independent refiner and the Standard Oil Company, make a dollar 
or two dollars a barrel on their oil. I will tell you honestly that, as a 
refiner, if we could make 25 cents a barrel, half a cent a gallon, we 
would be delighted with just that profit of one-half cent per gallon, 
but we can not do it now. We are practically swapping dollars on 
this high-grade Pennsylvania petroleum, and unless you get some 
protection from the importations of Sumatra gasoline, which is cer- 
tainly going to come here — and 3,000,000 gallons did come here last 
year to the Pacific coast and some also the year before into the Phila- 
delphia market — unless you get some protection, you are going to get 
less for your Pennsylvania oil and your eastern Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia oils. That is why I wish to sound a note of alarm regarding 
that. 

Regarding the whole department, it seems to me that the coal men 
of Pennsylvania, and in fact all over the United States, are just as 
much interested in bringing free slops of the Mexican residue on to 
the Gulf borders as you are, the independent producers of oil, because 
if they can put fuel oil in there at 20 cents a barrel or 40 cents a barrel 
it cuts out just that much of the southern coal; so I say, get the coal 
men to protest against letting oil in free. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, what is your further pleasure ? I want 
to say now that it is absolutely necessary and of tne utmost impor- 
tance that every man stay here until to-morrow night, and hunt up 
as many more men as we can; perhaps but few can get in the room 
of the Finance Committee, I do not know how large it is, but we can 
await in the corridors, and we can be there. We want a large num- 
ber, and the hearing at the Senate Finance Committee will be at 10 
o'clock in the morning. I will find out the place. 

Congressman Vreeland. The hearing will be held in the Senate 
Office IJuilding on the second floor. 

The Chairman. We should all meet there by 10 o'clock. Then we 
should meet here at 1 o'clock and with as large a number as we can, 
go up and pay our respects to the President. 

Now, gentlemen, about public gatherings. When you go home if 
you would try to get somebody to come here with us someone would 
say, "Oh! what can I do; what help would I be?" Well, he counts 
one. If five men come into your office they have weight, but if 
fifty men come they have more weight and especially should we have 
them with us, as our delegation is from all over the United States; 
all the producing States are represented here; there are other gentle- 
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men I know will be here to-morrow. Now I beg of you not to leave 
the city to-night, but stay here, follow out the lines of Mr. Scofield's 
suggestion, and work with us. We want to go before the public; 
we must do it; we are in danger, so don't leave the city but stay here 
and go with us to-morrow to the Senate committee and with us to 
call on the President. 

And remember, gentlemen. This room is our headquarters. We 
have it for to-day and for to-morrow; I have arranged for it and you 
can tell anyone whom you happen to meet anywhere that wants to 
know where our headquarters are located that they are right here. 
Every employee of the Willard Hotel is informed that we are located 
here. 

Congressman Teneb. You did not include in your remarks the 
suggestion of Congressman Sturgiss, which I think is very important, 
that all of these men and their interests send telegrams and letters 
ill to the various Senators — flood them with telegrams and letters. I 
think that is very important, for I know on our side of the House 
that many opinions were changed just by such information coming 
from home. 

The Chairman. That reminds me that I want to quote what a 
Senator of Ohio said to a friend of mine whom I asked to speak about 
the matter last Saturday. "Why," he said, "I am a protectionist, I 
want tjie oil interests of my State protected, but," he said, "there 
does not seem to be a concert of action. I nave had a few letters, 
now and then a telegram, but not enough to back me up in going on 
the floor of the Senate and leading the fight for a tariff on oil. If the 
interests of the owners of 45,000 wells in my State are involved, I 
want to know it from them." 

Now, there is a man standing high in the councils of the Senate, 
and a man of magnificent reputation. Now, that is what he wants, 
and he will be witn us if we get it to him. It is our duty, if we hope 
to succeed, to properly bring this matter to his attention. 

Mr. Chamberlain. I just want to say, in regard to that particular 
phase of the matter, that the National retroleum Association notified 
all of its members last Saturday, so that their notification would be 
in their hands to-day, to telegraph Senator Aldrich and to telegraph 
each of their state senators the absolute necessity of a sufficient 
protection to petroleum and its products, and to-day a thousand 
telegrams, I presume, are coming in to Senator Aldrich and the 
various state senators up in the Capitol building. 

Now, that is done bv just a word from the central officer of the asso- 
ciation. If the producers, who represent a thousandfold more in 
numbers than the refiners, could do that to-day, there would be 
hundreds of thousands of telegrams, I might say, coming into the 
Capitol building, assuring them of the interests that are before them 
for their consideration, and it does not seem to me that it is too late 
to get to work on the wires and get their constituents, each and every 
one of them, to send in as many telegrams as they possibly can, and 
the telegrams that they receive to-day and to-morrow are the ones 
that will count in our favor at the present time. 

The Chairman. I will appoint on the committee to prepare the 
memorial, in accordance with the resolution passed this morning, 
Mr. Thomas Gartland, of West Virginia; Mr. Lewis Emery, jr., of 
Pennsylvania ; Judge C. A. Farnum, of New York ; Mr. C. D. Chamber- 
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lain, of Ohio; Mr. George Barnes, jr., of Oklahoma. I understand 
also that the chairman of this meeting and the secretary are to act as 
members ex-officio. 

Senator Emery. Will you not kindly appoint Mr. Phillips in my 
stead f Mr. Phillips is an excellent composer and I prefer that he take 
my place, as I have other work. 

Tne Chairman. Suppose you both act together. 

Senator Emery. Very well ; Mr. Phillips and I both will act as one. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, is there any other business? 

Mr. Martin. I am from the State of Virginia and not much of a 
protectionist, neither is my State for protection; but I want to say 
this, that our people there will be especially interested in the fact of 
knowing that there is such a thing as an independent oil man. and I 
am astonished to find out that you have such a large number or inde- 
pendent men in this country. I am sure that even though our people 
are not protectionists down there, if they thought they would be pro- 
tecting the independent oil men so they could produce oil in opposi- 
tion — to place upon the market at least-^-to the Standard Oil people, 
if the people in general could get word of it, they would do anything in 
their power to help you gentlemen, and I just wanted to say I am sure 
the Virginia people will stand by you. 

Mr. Guffey. I suggest that a committee of three be appointed by 
the chair to raise at least $2,500 or $3,000 to help this matter along. 

Which being duly seconded, carried. 

The Chairman. I will appoint on that committee, Mr. Guffey, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Morris. 

Thereupon at 2 o'clock p. m. a motion to adjourn was seconded and 
carried, and the meeting adjourned until 4 o'clock the same afternoon. 

after recess. 

The meeting was called to order at 4 o'clock p. m. by the chairman. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, I thought it might be interesting to 
you to know some facts in regard to the oil business in West Virginia. 
The aggregate valuation of oil and gas companies in 1908 was 
$76,400,000. In the beginning I might say that these figures are 
taken from the assessment rolls of West Virginia. Taxes paid on the 
above amount in 1908, $495,000. Amount of oil production, 1908, 
9,300,000 barrels, valued at $16,275,000. Value of leasehold estates 
in West Virginia, 1908, at $1,000 per barrel. Daily production of 
25,480 barrels amounts to $25,430,000. Oil royalties paid to farmers 
and landowners, $2,340,000. Amount paid out by oil companies 
alone for lease rentals, $1,550,000. Amount paid out to pumpers and 
employees at producmg wells, in the operation of producing wells, 
over $2,600,000. Amount paid out annually in West Virginia for 
labor and supply men, teamsters, etc., in drilling new wells, $4,670,000. 
Over 6,000 men regularly employed in West Virginia by oil companies, 
at average salary of $70 per month, making a monthly pay roll of 
$420,000. This does not include teamsters employed or laborers 
hired by contractors who drill wells by contract. Uf the aggregate 
value of oil production in West Virginia, $11,000,000 of the $16,000,- 
000 remains here and goes to the landowners and laborers of the 
State. 
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From 40,000 to 50,000 people in West Virginia are directly sup- 
ported by the oil and gas industries, not counting the indirect benefits 
going to merchants, hotel keepers, professional men, and business peo- 
ple generally. 

0? the legitimate industries, no business requires so great an 
expenditure with so great a risk. Here are some figures showing the 
cost of drilling one well, and they are as follows: 

3,300 feet, at $1.25 per foot 14,125.00 

20,000 feet lumber in rig 500.00 

400 feet 10-inch casing, at $1.11 per foot 444. 00 

1,600 feet 8J-inch casing, at 73J cents per foot 1, 170. 00 

2,400 feet 6f-inch casing, at 52f cents per foot 1, 266. 00 

3,200 feet 5-inch casing, at 41J cents per foot l t 220. 00 

3,300 feet tubing, at 14± cents per foot 420. 25 

3,300 feet rods, at 8 cents 264. 00 

1 boiler 385.00 

1 engine 335.00 

Rig irons 143. 00 

10, 472. 25 

You will, therefore, see that this is at a cost of over $3 per foot, and 
wells at a less depth would be at the same ratio. 

Now, it would be wonderful influence if we had those statistics and 
facts in relation to every State to file with the committee. That 
would be great information for the legislators here. We are trying 
to convert Mr. Woodyard, of West Virginia. 

Mr. Westgate. That valuation does not include the dry holes that 
are put down. 

Tne Chairman. No. That is the industry in West Virginia in the 
year 1908 only. The large development began in about 1892, 1 think. 
Now, this is sixteen years after it was reallv considered a producing 
State, although we, of course, recall that there was oil thirty-five or 
forty years ago down at Burning Springs. However, the oil business 
began in West Virginia in about 1892; did it not, Mr. Gartland? 

Mr. Gartland. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, sixteen years after the first sale, there are 
9,000,000 or more barrels of oil produced, and this is a fair index. You 
take the Bradford field. As was said this morning, in 1877 or 1878 
Mr. Phillips, after investigating the matter — he was the best man in 
the business then — he did not believe that sand could possibly produce 
over 6,000 barrels a day. I remember verv well — I was there at the 
time — the most radical men, speaking of Bradford, said they might 
possibly get 16,000 barrels a day; that was in February, 1878. Now, 
thirty years after, in fact to-day, I am running 206 old wells in the 
Bradford field, and the first well was drilled in 1877, and I do not think 
I have drilled — with possibly one or two exceptions — a well there since. 
1884 or 1885. 

Mr. Phillips. How much is being produced in that field now? 

The Chairman. About 6,000 barrels a day now. You had it 
right — thirty years hence. But there is one thing I meet in Okla- 
homa. There is a disposition among the people, tne residents there, 
to think the oil business is but temporary; that they are going to get 
their full fruition within the next four or five years. Tney do not 
appreciate this fact, and I have tried in several conversations to 
illustrate that at Bradford there are one hundred or more thousand 
acres there producing to-day, thirty-three or thirty-four years old, 
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about $35 per acre. There is a well to about every 5 acres, and each 
well is producing about 100 barrels a year, and tnat, at our present 
price, brings $175, or $35 per acre gross, coming out of these hills 
that would hardly raise a goat. 

Mr. Phillips. About what profit would there be in that — about 
$10? 

The Chairman. Oh, outside of your interest and outside of the 
matter of raising oil and keeping the rig in shape, I estimate it would 
cost me about $65 or $70 a well; I mean that is the field expenditure. 

Mr. Phillips. About 10 per cent clear? 

The Chairman. Then you have to charge up against that other 
things; I mean field expenditures. It seems strange that the people 
of this country know so little about the oil business when it is m fact 
such a large business. (Thirty-three or thirty-four years ago, when I 
first came here, when I used to come home and visit mv mother, I 
would meet somebody who would say, "Mr. Franchot, what business 
are you in — the oil business V And in a little while, if he ti as a man of 
middle age, he would kind of edge around and want to know if I knew 
anything about the Royal Bengal American Petroleum Company, in 
winch he had a few shares of stock. For the last ten years it has been 
" What business are you in — Standard Oil V Well, that is our trouble 
to-day. 

Now, gentlemen, what i** your pleasure? We are a little late in 
reaching the Congressmen, although a number of them have been 
informed. There are not many of them here. Mr. Woodyard is here, 
and he is acquainted with the business and has been a friend to us here 
in Washington. What suggestions have you to make for our business 
this afternoon? 

Mr. White. I wouM suggest that we have gone over this pretty 
thoroughly this morning, and since Mr. Woodyard does not need any 
talking to we might take up some time in settling on our policy, as sug- 
gested this morning' as to what we wanted. 

The Chairman. I think that is a very pertinent suggestion, and 
having Mr. Woodyard and Mr. Vreeland here, and they having kept 
pace with all the developments, it is not so much a question of what 
we want, perhaps, but what we can hope to get. 

Mr. McCormick. And why we want it. Why we want it. Make 
that very plain and follow up the line, if you please, that the oil 
men are not known throughout the United otates because they have 
not been a public f actoi ; they have attended to their own business 
and produced oil. 

Now we are confronted with a condition, and when I speak of 
it I speak of remembering your traveling over the oil fields thirty- 
five years ago with your dinner pail, alone with the rest of us, looking 
after leases and attending to those wells' you were known as an 
oil producer, not as a man who marketed oil at all, but that you 
sold the oil to the man who came and hitched on to your tank for 
the price he would pay you for it at his measurement, and for what 
you could get for it. Now, then, since that very day, you and 
myself and others have paid the same wages to these individuals on 
those leases, drilling those wells and equipping them, and we have 
sent them out over the world with ^ood clothes and good wages 
the same as we are to-day, because we were glad and proud in the 
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fact that we were paying these men better wages and keeping their 
families in better style than any other class of workmen on God's 
green earth. We never relented. If you and I were losers, or if 
our friends were losers, we never asked the driller or the tool dresser 
to share in this loss; we never asked the market to allow us to place 
a price on our commodity; that is why we are not known — we are 
chumps. In a rough sense the oil man has been a chump; he is 
the biggest chump who ever came down the pike, and if the legis- 
lators knew 50 per cent of the oil men as they are in their homes 
and in their oil fields they would get anything in Washington they 
asked for that was fair; but they do not know those facts. 

Now we are producing oil under difficulties, and we are confronted 
with the Mexican condition, so can we hope to keep these men who 
are employed, in the same jovial spirit and in the same luxurv we 
have in the past if we put them alongside of the Mexican and the 
Chinese laborer? We can not hope to do it. We have more oil now 
than we need in the United States, consequently we are not making 
any dividends on our investments, and a dividend will be an unknown 
quantity if the Mexican oil is let in free. Now let us remember what 
we want and why we want it. [Applause.] 

Senator Emery. Mr. Chairman, I would like to occupy the floor 
for a few minutes upon a point that I heard brought forth on the 
floor of the House, and it has been brought to my attention by 
nearlv every Congressman that I have talked to, and that is the price 
of oil to the consumer in the United States as compared with the 
price of oil consumed in the foreign countries. 

I think, perhaps, there are men in this room that are not familiar 
with the price of oil in Germany, and are not familiar with the price 
of oil that we sell at our refineries. If you will permit me, I will for 
a few moments occupy the floor so you may have some argument to 
answer every man that approaches you on this subject, because vou 
are going to" be heard as men, and to solicit their attention and their 
help you should be acquainted with these facts. If I am in order, 
Mr. Chairman, I will not be over ten minutes. 

The Chairman. We will all be very glad indeed to hear from you. 

Senator Emery. In a speech of Mr. Kustermann, of Wisconsin, 
he stated that oil was sold in Germany much cheaper to the consumer 
there than the consumer of the United States, and that if the duty 
was taken off of oil, Russia would come to the United States of Amer- 
ica with her product; that Roumania and other countries would seek 
the markets of this country for their product; also the Far East In- 
dies, Sumatra, if you choose, and Borneo and the Burmese Empire. 

Before Mr. Kiistermann made his speech, Congressman Vreeland 
and others came to him and endeavored to get him to have an inter- 
view with me before he made his speech, but he was obdurate and said 
he had made up his mind, that his mind was made ud from the statis- 
tics gathered from the United States report made by Mr. Smith 

Mr. Vreeland. He said he knew more about it than you did, 
Senator. I did not believe it. 

Senator Emery. After he made his speech he said that he would 
be very pleased to interview Mr. Emery or have an interview with 
him, and I did have a talk with him, and for half an hour or more 
I gave him the facts of the German market and all the other markets 
and the facts of all the other fields. I said to him in the first place 
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that the Russian oil could not be marketed at all in this country if 
thev would bring it over here ; you could not rive it away over here 
and Russia had Deen obliged to raise the tariff three distinct times 
against the American product in order to make sale of their own 
product, which was first 6 cents a gallon, then 10 cents and it is now 
17 cents to keep our oil out of their country. I said that to Mr. 
Kustermann and he said, "Is that so?" I said, "Yes, sir; that is 
true and by referring to the statistics you will see that Russia has 
levied a duty on our product to the amount of 16.895 cents; that 
was of course put on bv Russia in order that their own oil might 
be consumed." "Well," he said, "why is it we have to pay more 
for oil in this country than they do in Germany?" I said, "You 
don't, if you will burn the same land of oil." Now, mind you, when 
we first commenced the oil business in the United States, there was 
no greater fire test of oil made than 110. When we had 300 
independent refineries manufacturing oil from Portland, Me., to New 
Orleans, La., and other places all along the Mississippi River, the 
oil was 110 first test. The great German Empire has maintained 
that quality of oil from that day to this, or there has been a little 
improvement, for the 73- Abel makes about 112. It is the most 

Srofitable and the best burning oil that is profitable, and the German 
rovernment is aware of that, and therefore they have maintained 
that brand of oil. 

I said to Mr. Ktistermann, {l Ii you will come to my works or to 
any of the works of the independents in the white sand fields of 
Pennsylvania or New York or Ohio, or of West Virginia where we 
manufacture it, you can buy all the export oil you want for 5 cents 
a gallon." "Well," he said, "we pay 15 cents out in Wisconsin." 
I said, "We are not responsible for that; you can buy all you want." 
He said, "Do you export oil to Germany? Do you mean to tell 
me you are selling oil at that price to Germany?" I said, "Yes, 
sir; we are selling oil at our refineries for 4.45 cents and laying it 
on the ship and delivering it in Germany at a cost of 5 cents, but if 
I want to come to your town I have to pay $1.20 a barrel to get 
that same oil to your place; in other words, we can deliver a barrel 
of oil in Germany for 85 cents, but if you want to deliver a barrel 
of oil in your town in Wisconsin, it costs 27 cents a hundred to deliver 
it; if you want to deliver a barrel of oil in Des Moines, Iowa, you 
pay 37 cents a hundred. It is on account of the transportation;" 
and I said, "Mr. Kustermann, you are responsible for it; this body 
here is responsible for the condition of this thing. If you will do 
the same as they do in Germany when they build a railroad, parallel 
it with a canal, or dig out the bottoms of your rivers and carry your 
lumber and coal and all your heavy freight at a cheap rate, you will 
get cheap oil, but," I said, "your difficulty is just this: You are 
imposed upon first by an extraordinary charge of the railroads, and 
secondly by a monopoly in the business; that is what is the matter 
with you. You are charging it to the producers of oil; you are 
holding us responsible for the action of the great combinations." 
I said, "Your speech was radically wrong, it is of great disadvantage 
to our interests, and if you will look up this thing rightly you will 
see it." "Well," he said, "I have taken the reports." 'TBut," I 
said, "you did not go to men who could give you information." 
There are very few men, and I believe there are but few in this room, 
8 I>-61-1— Vol 6 22 
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that hardly believe we can make oil for 4.45 cents or 5 cents a gallon 
and deliver it, and we could not if it was not for the by-products in 
our eastern oils, and as I remarked to him, we are manufacturing oil 
in Tulsa and at different places in Oklahoma and delivering it through- 
out the State of Missouri as low as 3J cents, and I made it conserva- 
tive and said 4 cents. I said to him, "You have simply made a 
speech that has caused a great deal of comment and has been an 
injury to yourself and hurt this cause and I think you ought to look 
into this question before you make any further speeches." Well, 
he said he would. 

The Chairman. Is there not something in the difference in the dif- 
ferent grades of oils and different tests? 

Senator Emery. No. None whatever. When I commenced refin- 
ing oil in 1867 first, and then very largely in 1870, we never knew of 
a quality of oil called "water white;" that never was known until 
after 1872, when the Standard Oil Company came into the trade and 

Eut out such poor oil that it was almost impossible for people to 
urn it in their lamps; then they commenced to take off the top oil, 
or the first cut of the oil, and called it " water white" in order to get a 
larger price for it. The whole oil was manufactured at that time. 
For instance. I take 50 gallons or a barrel and put it into our stills 
and we distill the whole of it. Such a thing as wax or gasoline or 
tar were never thought of and they were not saved; the tar was 
thrown into the river, the benzine was burned under our stills, and 
what we could not use for that purpose it also was dumped into the 
creek. 

Now, going back to the question of grades; our test to-day in Amer- 
ica, in the State of Pennsylvania, a straight 110 or 112 oil is the 
best oil that you can burn in your lamp; it is the most economical, 
and the German Government, looking out for itself, has stuck stead- 
fastly to a grade that gives good ligjht. 

Now the question of transportation is one of great importance to 
be argued from this point 

Mr. Phillips. What is the grade now? 

Senator Emery. The grade of oil in this country? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes; the test; 150 or 110, or what? 

Senator Emery. Some States, for instance, the State of Michigan, 
has an oil as high as 175 fire test. 

Mr. Phillips. Yet you say 110° is better? 

Senator Emery. I say it is better oil to burn in the family lamp 
than the 175° for this reason: It lasts a great deal longer and gives 
nearly or quite as good a light if it is properly refined. The ons of 
the Standard Oil Company were not properly refined; they never 
took out the paraffin. It costs to refine oil if you are going to refine 
carefully and slowly by distructive distillation. You must break up 
all the wax that is in the oil in order to keep it from getting cloudy 
and thick. 

Mr. Phillips. Now, wasn't the reason for making this high test 
because there were a great many explosions in the lamps at 110°, and 
they considered it dangerous? 

Senator Emery. No. The oils, by investigation, run from 185° to as 
low as 75° to 90°; that is the reason of the explosion. They never ful- 
filled the law. You must bear in mind, gentlemen, that every in- 
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spector in this country has been owned by the combination — by the 
trust. There has been no one to look after them. If you remember, 
and I am perfectly familiar with the trade, the inspector in my 
county to-day comes to my refinery, and, instead of coming there 
and testing that oil accorcungto law, he simply leaves his stencil 
mark in our office and says, "When you send any.oil out, please put 
my stencil mark upon it." That is all there is of it. In the city of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Edwards, or the gentleman preceding Mr. Edwards, 
received a salary from the Standard Oil Company, I think, of $4,000 
a year for the leaving of his stencil in the office of the Standard Oil 
Company to be marked upon it. There is no exception in this 
country. 

When you go to Germany, at every four corners in every little 
hamlet, every place there is an officer of the Government to see that 
you deliver what you agree to deliver, and therefore that brand of 
oil has been maintained and they are receiving their oil at least 100 
per cent cheaper than the American consumer because of their obeying 
the law- 

Now, what we want in this country, and what I took up in my 
paper which I submitted to the finance committee, was the question 
of a more rigid inspection and a more rigid enforcement of the law. 
We have given the consumer a better class of gas and a better class 
of oil than the Standard Oil ever gave them, and they are obliged to 
follow us with that quality of oil in order to maintain their trade. 
That is what the independent refiner has done. 

The Chaikman. I have heard an answer given to Mr. Kustermann 
that the reason we sell some oil abroad for less money than here is 
that the test of Germany, for instance, or other foreign countries, 
were for such an oil that the tests required in this country would not 
permit them to sell here. Do you get my idea? 

Senator Emery. That the test in Germany 

The Chairman. That this country required a higher test. There- 
fore you may as e refiner of certain grades of oil which this country 
would not consume on account of the required test, sell them to the 
foreign countries because they would not require such a test as is 
required in America. 

Senator Emery. That is true. If the oils made in this country by 
the independent refiner are just as good for home consumption as they 
are for the German consumption it has made no difference, since we 
have come into the market as independents. But, as I remarked 
before, previous to our coming in tne several States in the Union 
had increased their tests from 110° to as high as 175°. 

Mr. Phillips. What is the Pennsylvania test? 

Senator Emery. One hundred and ten. That is the law. It 
never has been changed. 

Mr. Westgate. You give them a water white in this country 
while standard white goes to Germany; they take the cream of the 
petroleum, or rather we take the cream of the petroleum here while 
they take the lower grades. 

(Senator Emery. I nave tried to make myself plain that the Stand- 
ard Oil Company under the loose inspection laws of the several 
States receive an oil that is not in conformity with the law at any 
place, and as Mr. Westgate says, their water white oil and their 
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gasolines and their benzines and naphthas and everything are below 
the required test of the law invariably, and the consumers are im- 
posed upon because the laws are not enforced. 

Now we have brought about a condition of things wherever we 
have gone into these markets so that the Standard Oil Company is 
obliged to meet our grade of oil, and in these communities the people 
get the better oil; but I am straying from mv subject. 

Now, I want to impress upon your minds that oil in Germany is not 
so much cheaper than it is m America if the Americans will burn the 
same kind of oil; it is what we call an export oil or a German oil of 
110° to 112° fire test. If any of you are going to talk with your friends 
you will be met with that argument, which is, "Why do we pay 
more for oil in this country?" Why, I was asked by Senator Smoot 
before the Senate Finance Committee — he says, " lour statements 
are astonishing." "Why" he says, "we are paving 20 cents a 
gallon out in our country for oil." "Yes," I said, "you are;" and I 
said, "Why are you paying it?" "Well," he says, "I do not know. 
I am paying 60 cents a gallon for gasoline to run my automobile." I 
said, "Well, I think you are responsible, Senator, for the condition of 
things." I said, "In the first place, the rate to Salt Lake City, I 
think, on my list here is $1.70 a hundred." Am I right? 

The Secretary. One dollar And eighty cents. 

Senator Emery. One dollar and eighty cents to Salt Lake City, 
which is on 320 pounds of oil; that is about 10 cents a gallon for 
transportation alone, while you can carry a barrel of oil nearly three 
times as far, or at least two and a half times as far, and lay it down 
in Hamburg, Germany, for 85 cents. Then after you get it out there 
an enormous advance is placed on that and he has to pay 60 cents a 
gallon for use in his automobile. I said 2 "Senator, you are respon- 
sible; not only you, but all this committee that sits around here, 
12 or 15 of you, because you don't have a cheaper rate on freight 
if it is possible, or because you don't have the better quality of oil, 
or have competition." I said, "That is the only reason you pay it." 
Then I said to him, "We sell oil to Germany /or 5 cents; we sell it 
in this country as low as 3} cents or 4 cents, and if you will give us 
the same privileges in transportation that Germany gives us, why 
we will give you cheap oil." I said, "If you place a tariff on oil you 
are not going to cheapen this product because we are producing oil 
in America as low as 25 cents a barrel in some localities, some grades, 
and we are only getting 41 cents in Oklahoma where there are 140,000 
produced to-day." I said, "Oil will be just as cheap as possible if 
you will wipe out monopoly and give us cheap transportation." 

Now, I speak of this for this reason: You will be met with this 
argument by some men whom you are going to talk with, and you want 
to say to them that if they use the same kind of oil they use in Ger- 
many you can and they can buy it cheaper in America. 

Mr. Scofield. Whai fire test do you make that you want to sell to 
them; thatyou do sell ? 

Senator Emery. Ranging from 120° to 135° and 150°. New York 
State requires 120°, I believe, some of the States require 130°, some 
140° aijd 150°, and Michigan, I believe, is 175°, is it not? 

Now, I do not want to extend my remarks any further, but I simply 
wanted to post you upon this fact, that by placing the duty upon oil 
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or making free oil is not going to give the consumer of Iowa or Wis- 
consin, or any other place, cheaper oil; to the contrary, it is going to 
make it dearer, because if you have free oil you are going to wipe out, 
to a certain extent, the refiners located in the field of Judge Scofield. 
and in Bradford and other places, because where you bring a barrel 
of oil from Mexico into this country you will displace just that much 
in these fields. You are going to stop them and that is all there is to 
it. You are going to stop them, and now we are manufacturing these 
oils in these refineries honestly and squarely and giving to the consumer 
a good quality of oil. 

The Chairman. Mr. Chamberlain, have you anything to say about 
the refining? 

Mr. Chamberlain. I do not know that I can add anything to what 
Mr. Emery has said, but I might add just one matter in the way of 
graphic illustration of the situation of trie Pennsylvania producer and 
the Pennsylvania refiner. I have here the report of the Commissioner 
of Corporations on the Petroleum Industry, Part Two, which is an 
exceedingly interesting volume, and everybody ought to read it, to 
know all about the marketing proposition of petroleum. Of course, 
you all know what the field prices are of the various crudes in the 
various fields — $1.78 in the Pennsylvania district. That makes a 
pretty high price to pay for the crude product to manufacture. 

Now, this is the proposition in a nutshell, that the refiner has to go 
up against, paying $1.78 in this field right around here [indicating on 
map in book] and it graphically shows — this map does — what the 
consumer or what the dealer who hands the oil out to the consumer 

?ays for his oil in the various States of the Union. In Ohio and 
ennsylvania 8 cents a gallon is the average price that the dealer has 
to pay; now remember that the crude in this district costs $1.78. 
As you go across the Mississippi River the average price is over 10 
cents. 

Mr. Westgate. For what grade of oil? 

Mr. Chamberlain. The grade of oil varies in the various States. 
This is the average of the grade of oil that is sold commonly to the 
dealer; that is, the great bulk of oil. 

Mr. Westgate. Is water white 150? 

Mr. Chamberlain. No. It is the average price. And when you 
get out in Senator Smoot's district that Mr. Emery was speaking of, 
where there is practically no competition, and right out in the vicinity 
of the cheap oils of Oklahoma, the price of oil in Utah was at an aver- 
age of 17 cents a gallon to the dealer, and the consumer, of course, had 
to pay more than that, and 15, 16, and 17 cents are those States rep- 
resented in this map. So you can see very graphically what the 
eastern fellow has to go up against. He has to pay $1 .78 for his crude 
as against $1.42 in Oklahoma, and he gets 8 cents for his refined prod- 
uct as against what the Standard is getting in the West of more than 
double that amount. Now, that is the proposition the refiner has to 
go up against. 

Now, these averages that are built up to supply this map show the 
average in the States and also shows an equal disparity in the differ- 
ent sections of the State. For instance, in the State of Wyoming I 
remember a competitive price at one point was 10£; another price 
at a noncompetitive point was 35 cents a gallon that the dealer had 
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to pay. representing something like $1,600 between the low and high 
point between competitive and noncompetitive points on a single 
tank car to the Standard Oil Company in tne noncompetitive districts. 

It is, of course, common notoriety how much Standard Oil is 
declaring in dividends and when you make a study of the commer- 
cial conditions, the marketing conditions that exist in the United 
States, it is a wonder the Standard Oil Company is not making more 
monejr. It seems to me as though they absolutely commanded the 
possibility of making just what they please, and the only hope of 
the American people for getting cheaper oil and for getting reasonable 
oil is on the single question of competition, and with the handicap 
that the eastern refiners have at the present time of having to pay 
the highest prices for the crude product and getting the lowest prices 
for their refined product I do not see how they can Dear an additional 
single straw without breaking the camel's back. 

Congressman Vbeeland. They should bear in mind also that com- 

?etition should come from the great bodies of independents here, 
'he competition has to exist here in the field where it is already 
built up. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Absolutely. It is entirely out of the power of 
any foreign nation to come in here because the cost of transportation 
in the first place is going to forbid that. It is right here at home, 
right among you and the producer who is to-day producing only one- 
quarter of a barrel of oil from his wells. Therefore, can you stand 
any decrease in price? And a decrease in price is bound to come if 
any other oil comes in and displaces ours. It is bound to come. 
And, as the oil wells shut down and the supply ceases ; in just that 
degree it will open the door of importation, and just m the degree 
that it opens the door of importation in that degree it will close the 
door of domestic production. This is just as immutable as any laws 
of nature. 

Now there is just one other question, and that is the question of in- 
spection. That is an exceedingly pertinent question to our people. 
As the Senator has said, there is an absolute chaotic condition in 
regard to the inspection laws in the various States, and this very chaotic 
condition works economical destruction to the independent refiner; 
it does not to the Standard Oil Company, because it can make its 
supplies, it can make its differentiations for the different sections, 
taking advantage of the manufacturing proposition which our peo- 
ple, on account of their limited amount of crude that they can run, 
are absolutely unable to do. Now, when Mr. Westgate makes 152 
or 155 or higher, he has to cut that right out of his crude, and in doing 
that he does so at an economical disadvantage. If he could run his 
entire crude to one proposition, he could run it much more economic- 
ally than he can to differentiate and segregate. Then he has to take 
care of the upper and lower ends at a disadvantage; therefore he has 
to ask.a very much increased price for his 155 oil, and that increased 
price has to come out of the consumer. 

Now, this question has been bothering me a great deal. I secured 
the laws of all of the States and I am making a digest of them for our 
people, and this shows that of the forty-six States of the Union thir- 
teen of them have no oil inspection at all, and the list of casualties in 
these States is no greater than it is in the States which have the most 
rigid inspection laws. Eight of the other States require no payment 
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of fees; in other words, they are under the board of health or the 
Bureau of Agriculture or some such department, and three of them 
leave the inspection entirely with the manufacturer, which is the 
proper thing to do — that is, if they make an oil and sell it in violation 
of the law, they are responsible and can be penalized for it. In eight 
States 110 fire test prevails as the legal test; in four States 110 flash, 
which is about 120 ; in one State 115 fire test, which is practically 
3-Abel; in seven States 12a fire test; in three States 120 flash 
test; in one .State 130 fire test, and one State 140 fire test, and two 
States 150 fire test; in two States 100-EUiott, which is about 20° 
higher than the ordinary test, and in three States 105-Elliott that is 
still higher, or about 152 or 155 fire test. 

Now, with all these different requirements in the forty-six different 
States, how are you going to expect to refine and refine on an eco- 
nomical basis when you have to make this kind of oil for that State 
and another kind of oil for another State. So the system of inspection, 
the requirements of the inspectors, the inattention of the officers of 
inspection of the different States, and the trusting of the responsi- 
bility of these officers to the Standard Oil Company are crying needs 
for reformation ; and looking f orward to that I noticed the other day 
that the Civic Federation was contemplating calling a convention for 
the reformation of conflicting state laws. This meeting is to be 
held some time next fall in New York and under the auspices of the 
National Civic Federation for the purpose of unifying different laws 
of the States. I wrote to the chairman of the executive committee 
and asked if he would not schedule the question of the inspection of 
oil as one of the subjects to be discussed at that convention. This 
convention is to be made up by appointment of delegates from the 
governors of the various States, of which delegation each governor 
is to be chairman, and it is an exceedingly important move toward 
the unification of the laws; and if we can get this settled a great 
economic advantage is going to be gained and it will be under police 
protection, and that at 73-Abel or its equivalent, and then let each 
man build up his trade according as his economies will permit him. 
It seems that that is an important thing from an economic stand- 
point. 

Now ; just the other day a complaint came in to me from our own 
State, in which a depot oil inspector said to a customer for whojn he 
was inspecting, some indepencient: "Well," he says to him, "why do 
you buy this mdependent oil when the Standard tank wagon drives 
up to your door every day and will supply you ?" That is official 
misfeasance. These things are not voluntarily done; they are done 
usually through collusion or influence in some way or another, or for 
compensation. Now, that was just the other day, and a similar 
report came in to me from New York or some of the New England 
States, where independent oil was being solicited against by an offi- 
cial inspector, an officer of the State — misfeasance of office for the 
Standard Oil Company. That thing has happened throughout the 
country, and it has been made possible by reason of the chaotic and 
defective condition of the inspection laws. These are things that are 
crying for organized effort to reduce to a proper basis, to reduce to an 
economic certainty, and things that our association, I know, is going 
to be active in in trying to provide a proper basis for. And m all 
these questions the mdependent producer is all the time interested. 
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Whatever benefits the refiner increases his purchasing power, and what- 
ever increases his purchasing power is a thing which you can share 
in, whether it be an advancing price or an increase of your product 
to be refined by him and marketed by him, it does not matter much 
which. It is a question in which you are vitally interested. Mr. 
Chairman, I feel I have taken up too much of your time. [Applause.] 

Mr. Westgatb. There ought to be something said about specific 
duty on a product. Instead of there being a duty according to their 
values, it seems to me we should have gasoline on a certain specific 
duty, so many cents per gallon, as Canada has. We are paying 
Canada 2 J cents on oil. A few years back we paid something on gaso- 
line, but inasmuch as their oil was not productive of gasoline to any 
extent, that was removed, and the producer is paid 54 cents a barrel 
bonus on his production to help him out; ana I believe we should 
have a specific duty of 3, 4, or 5 cents a gallon, because that stuff 
comes into the Pacific coast, and when I spoke of that this morning 
it did not come to mv mind in this way. You have heard what the 
freight rate is to Utan — and we go right through to the Pacific coast, 
ana we get there just one-half the rate we have to pay to Utah. It 
costs 90 cents a hundred to go to 'Frisco and 'Seattle and all of those 
coast points, whereas Utah being intermediate and not supposedly a 
water competitive point — it is aU forests there, you know — they tax 
us this great high rate. Now, if this gasoline brought from the island 
of Sumatra to the Pacific coast comes in competition with the gaso- 
line that Senator Emery or I myself make, they have 7 cents per 
gallon to go and come on and do us up completely; therefore I believe 
we should have a very high duty on gasoline because of the fact they 
will get it in free, and it seems to me on the water white oil there 
should be a specific dutv of so many cents per gallon and on the fuel 
oil so many cents or haft a cent, whatever we may deem best. That 
is all I have to say. 

Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Chairman, in talking with Congressman 
Vreeland he suggested to me this noon that what he considered 
would be a proper procedure for us would be to pass a resolution 
requesting Senator Burton — I speak of Senator Burton for he seemed 
to oe the choice of Congressman Vreeland — to offer an amendment 
to the Senate bill providing for an ad valorem duty, whatever we 
may agree upon, to be placed upon petroleum ancj its products, 
and it seems to me that we ought to agree upon that question. I 
will say, however, that as far as the most of the refiners are concerned 
they have already been protected to a 40 per cent ad valorem duty; 
that was the duty in the Dingley tariff and was the duty imposed 
by Senator Emery before the committee. While I believe that an 
additional duty of at least 50 per cent ad valorem should be levied 
upon crude and its products, we should at least settle upon 50 or 40 
per cent ad valorem duty and make the request formally as the result 
of our considerations in this meeting and as coming from all the 
interests represented in this meeting, requesting Senator Burton to 
introduce such an amendment to the Senate bill. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Chairman, it is very important for us to decide 
something about what we shall present to-morrow. We will not 
have another meeting, unless we have one this evening, and I think 
it quite important that we decide on what to do. Now, Senator 
Emery has stated that Russia has a 300 per cent duty upon our oil. 
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Now, a 50 per cent ad valorem duty on our oil, or rather on Mexican 
oil, would, at the cost of 25 cents per barrel, make the Mexican oil 
cost 37* cents a barrel. The more I study this the more I am in 
favor of a very high ad valorem duty, and I believe myself that it is 
best to strike for 100 per cent, when other nations are putting 300 
per cent duty on our oil. That will give us some little protection : 
the other will be a revenue measure and there will be a great deal or 
oil shipped into this country, and will meet the Democratic idea fully. 
If we don't get more than 12£ cents, oil can be sold from 37 cents a 
barrel to 50 cents, and it will come in by the millions if we are not 
mistaken in regard to the great development feature that is to be 
made shortly in Mexico. It is very important, therefore, for us at 
this meeting to decide something along this line. I think myself in 
making this statement and showing that the other would be simply a 
revenue matter and no .protection, and that possibly 100 per cent 
would be a revenue matter and also some protection, I believe we 
should go before that committee better prepared to get at least 50, 
60, or 75 per cent. 

This is a very important matter, gentlemen, and it has been stated 
that a great manv of our wells are producing about one-auarter of a 
barrel a day, and if this tax is taken off it will destroy tne value of 
millions and millions of dollars' worth of property all through Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. There is a very large percentage 
of the oil coming out of the wells producing less than SI a barrel, and 
it is really a very serious matter. There are lots of men that have 
large sums of money invested in pumping hundreds of wells, but if 
you drop oil to $1 a barrel you take practically all the profit coming 
from these wells, and you destroy the value of the farm property, jo\\ 
destroy the farmer's royalty, and you destroy the value of the prop- 
erty; and we, therefore, should strike for the best duty that it is pos- 
sible to get, and I think that instead of making it 40 or 50 per cent it 
would be much better to start with 100 per cent. Now that, I think, 
is very important. 

Mr. Fisheb. It seems to me that if you ask for 100 per cent ad 
valorem, that that sounds very large, and I do not know whether it 
is feasible, but Mr. Vreeland would know better than I. They all 
concede that the products of petroleum must be protected as well as 
the petroleum itself, because when you ar$ not the manufacturers 
and somebody buys your oil, and there is nothing on the products of 
petroleum, they will fix the price of oil. But would this be feasible? 
Even with 100 per cent, with oilin Mexico at 10 cents a barrel, that 
would mean only 10 cents protection. Would it not be feasible, there- 
fore, to have a specific duty of so much per barrel, 40 cents a barrel 
or 50 cents a barrel or 30 cents a barrel for crude petroleum, and then 
an ad valorem duty on the products of petroleum of 25 or 40 per cent? 

The Chairman. The committee will be glad to have settled this 
question of the specific request. Now it seems to me that Mr. Wood- 
yard and Mr. Vreeland and the other gentlemen here who have been 
our friends, and who have fought our battle almost unaided, ought to 
know just what we should do. We must take into account all the cir- 
cumstances coming up; for instance, we are here at the eleventh hour, 
almost, and we are at fault, but we must be guided, of necessity, 
largely by the advice of these gentlemen who have been helping us as 
to what specific request we should make. In other words, let them 
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furnish us the diplomacy of the occasion. My own judgment is that 
we ought to have a specific duty on the crude and that we ought to 
have an ad valorem duty on the products based on the value at the 
port of entry. My judgment is that is what we ought to have to pro- 
tect us, but here events have gone along; it is a condition which con- 
fronts us and not a theory and therefore we must now take the best 
we can get, and I think, Mr. Woodyard and Mr. Vreeland, we should 
be governed quite largely by the suggestion made by Mr. Chamberlain, 
that we pass a resolution here requesting Senator Burton, of Ohio, to 
espouse that cause, and I wish somebody would draft that resolution 
with the care necessary. 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Chairman, I am a little fearful of anything of that 
kind being made public. Now suppose Mr. Burton should not feel so 
disposed, and we do not know that he will approve of that. We ought 
to know whether he will take the lead in this matter before we pass a 
resolution that will likely get into the press. 

Congressman Vreeland. I think Mr. Phillips is entirely right about 
that. I do not know whether Mr. Burton has returned from Cleveland 
or not; I think he intended to return last night; if he has returned 
I think the chairman should appoint a committee to endeavor to 
see Senator Burton this evening and find out if such a resolution 
would be agreeable to him, and then you can state to him the interest 
that has been taken in the matter 2 the States that are represented here, 
especially the State of Ohio, which has great producing and refining 
interests, and say that he is the choice of the oil men to champion the 
oil schedule. If he would accept I think it would meet with every- 
one's approval to ask him to do it. Of course, if he were reluctant, 
we would not want to ask him, for you gentlemen who know some- 
thing about legislation know it is not simply offering an amendment, 
but it is the procuring of a man who has got the intelligence and the 
courage and the willingness to take hold and make the fight. Offer- 
ing the amendment is nothing, but you want a man who is willing to 
support it and study it and be able to present it to the Senate and 
defend it. Of course, if we could fix the rates of duty here, I do not 
think we would have any trouble, but we can not fix them here. The 
subject of oil has come before only one branch of the American Con- 
gress. They first refused, by about 30 majority, to put on 25 per 
cent; in the place of that, by 30 majority, they put on 1 per cent, and 
the next day recommended no per cent in place of 1 per cent. Well, 
the oil men made no objection to that because they thought there was 
no difference, so at present we stand in the position of having 25 per 
cent ad valorem refused. 

If I were to advise this body as to what to ask for specifically, I 
would advise them to ask for 50 per cent ad valorem; I doubt if you 
would get that, but I think maybo you can get 40 per cent, but I should 
not go higher than to ask for 50 per cent on crude oil and its products. 

Now, I think the chairman, before we adjourn, should be authorized 
to appoint the men who are to speak for the producing interests and 
the refining interests, in order that they may know to-night that they 
will be called upon, and be prepared to present not only the best argu- 
ments, but present them in the bast form in which they can be put. 
Perhaps the chair would be somewhat diffident about appointing him- 
self, but I am sure the producers here would expect Mr. Franchot to be 
one of those to represent them in speaking for the producers, and if a 
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motion of that kind is made I hope it will include the appointment of 
the chairman as one of the speakers for the producers. 

There is another matter that should be urged upon the committee 
to-morrow, and also should be brought out in the address which you 
prepare to send to the individual members of both Houses of Congress, 
and that is, the amendment which I offered on the floor of the House 
excepting petroleum and its products from the operation of the draw- 
back provision, and it is a fair proposition. As you all know, under 
the Dingley bill, for the last ten years, people who brought in raw 
material from other countries and manufactured it and exported it re- 
ceived back 99 per cent of the duty paid. That was to answer the old 
criticism of the theory of the tariff that our home manuf acturers who 
went out into the markets of the world where they had no protection 
were placed at a disadvantage by having their competitors receive 
lower prices on raw material. For example, the leather men of this 
country do not produce within 33 J per cent of the leather which our 
manufacturers need for home and foreign trade; therefore the Ding- 
ley bill provides that if hides are bought in South America and made 
up into shoes and exported, 99 per cent is paid back. Now that is 
proper and legitimate, because the supply can not be secured. 

In the present tariff bill an amendment has been made in relation 
to the wheat schedule. It is said by the millers of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis that for making flour they need some of the hard wheat 
from Manitoba to mix with the softer wheats that grow in the North- 
west; therefore they get a drawback on the wheat that comes in for 
that purpose and is then subsequently exported. 

Now, then, when you come to oil there is no such reason existing. 
We are the greatest oil-producing country in the world; we produce 
two or three times more than any other country, and we have in this 
country every variety of oil, so we do not need to import any sort of 
oil to mix with ours 2 as some of our other manufacturers are com- 
pelled to do with their articles. We have in this country every kind 
of oil; therefore no reason can exist for going outside of the United 
States to buy a barrel of oil, except the fact that it can be bought 
cheaper; but that is not the theory upon which the drawback clause 
is framed. 

Therefore upon principle we may ask to have oil excepted from the 
provisions of the drawback and should ask that it be done, and I 
suggest that the speakers before the Senate committee urge that 

5oint and give the reason why the oil men ask to have it excepted, 
he oil produced in Mexico along the coast is not of as good a quality 
as ours, and that in itself is a protection, but if the Standard Oil 
Company brings it to its refineries here and mixes it with the oils of 
the United States, then it can handle it successfully. 

It is true that perhaps 50 per cent is not high enough to fully 

I>rotect us against Mexican oil, but 50 per cent or 40 per cent is a 
ong way above nothing, and I think that many of you in the oil 
business will agree that oil can not be sold long in Mexico at 10 cents. 
You will remember in the early days of Texas when the great gushers 
were struck and there was no market for the oil; you remember it 
sold then as low as 5 cents. Am I right? 
The Chairman. Three cents. 

Congressman Vreeland. Yet to-day, Texas oil brings a good 
price. Now at the present time Mexico can sell oil at 10 cents a 
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barrel because a great gusher producing 150,000 barrels was struck, 
but that is not going to continue, and oil can not be purchased long at 
that price; hence if you can get a duty of 40 or 50 per cent, as time 
goes by it will be at least a considerable protection against the im- 
portation of Mexican oil, but whether it is or not, in my judgment, 
that is the outside figure that you will be able to get. If we can go 
back into the House of Representatives, after all the work it will 
be necessary to do before it goes back to the House and get 40 
per cent, which is 15 per cent more than we dared ask for at that 
time, I should think that the campaign of the oil men might be con- 
sidered very successful. Hence I would recommend that you not 
ask to exceed 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The Chairman. At the port of entry? 

Congressman Vbeeland. Of course that would make a wonder- 
ful difference in the value of it; that is, it would make a large differ- 
ence for the value at a port in Mexico as compared with the value 
at a port of entry in the United States, would mean a considerable 
difference, but all the ad valorem duties in the United States are 
based on the value at the port of entry from which it comes, that is, 
its last value there The administrative features of this bill pro- 
vide as a further measure of safety to prevent undervaluation; that 
comparison be made with the wholesale prices in this country, 
but the whole tariff schedule is based upon prices where it comes 
from : hence I should doubt very much if an exception could be pro- 
cured in favor of any one product. I do not think that could be 
accomplished. 

The Chairman. You do not think it would be wise to frame it so? 

Congressman Vreeland. I do not think so. I think it would 
be wise to frame it for what you would expect to get, and I do not 
think it probable that Congress would except one article, and par- 
ticularly oil, out of the hundreds of articles on the schedule. I 
would not expect them to select that out to have a different point 
of value to determine what the duty on it should be. 

Senator Emery. Now if oil sells for 40 cents a barrel on board 
ship, Mexico, at 50 per cent, we would be entitled to a duty of 20 
cents, and tnat would make oil 60 cents here. Is that what you 
mean? 

Congressman Vreeland. Yes. 

Senator Emery. And if oil sells for 10 cents, the same condition 
exists? 

Congressman Vreeland. Yes. But I do not understand that oil is 
selling for 10 cents now in Mexico. As I understand, the oil is selling 
for 10 cents at the still and then has to be put on the railroad. 

Senator Emery. The market price for oil at the present time is 55 
cents. 

The Chairman. I remember in the early days of Oklahoma when 
oil had to be shipped by railroad, and oil sold for 42 cents a barrel, 
and I think the freight was 41 cents. Perhaps it is cheaper in 
Mexico, but I anticipate that oil in Mexico at any rate must sell — the 
settled production of Mexico at the seaboard — must sell at least as 
high as 30 cents. Now 50 per cent ad valorem would bring the price 
up to 45 cents. 

Mr. Phillips. One other question. Is there any other article on 
which tariff is levied that is as cheap abroad and the trade constitutes 
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such a large part of its value as oil? Haven't we a very strong reason 
there for asking for a higher tariff? 

Mr. Vrebland. You have a strong reason, not only because it is as 
bulky, but because it is volatile and you lose whenever it is handled. 
I am not finding fault in regard to the arguments, but I am looking 
forward to what we can get as a practical matter of business. 

Mr. Phillips. Wouldn't the freight charges be favorable for a 
higher ad valorem or a specific one? 

Congressman Vbeeland. They would be. Yet we would have an 
immense amount of work to convince Congress that we should have 
anything. 

Mr. Scofield. Would it not be wise to ask for a specific duty on 
crude? Wouldn't 50 cents on a barrel, specific duty, appeal to them 
just as strongly as 50 per cent ad valorem? 

Congressman Vreeland. Well, these men on the committee get 
used to figuring and they would soon know what the difference would 
be between a specific duty and a 50 per cent ad valorem duty, and I 
do not think it would help you much, and there is one other reason 
why I think it would be better, why you would get more votes in both 
Houses for, say, 40 percent ad valorem, and that is, the Democrats as 
a party are taking the position that they are willing to have a tariff 
for revenue; in fact, they fooled us a little in the House on that. The 
leader of the Democratic side of the House interrupted during my 
speech to ask if we would not prefer an ad valorem duty, and ltold 
ham we expected to get it, and ne expressed the opinion that a great 
deal of their fight was for a countervailing duty and that they would 
not object to a revenue ad valorem duty. 

Now, as against Mexico, 40 per cent is more of a revenue than it is a 
protective duty. While it may stop a great many millions of barrels, 
yet I believe, with Senator Emery, that a great many barrels will come 
m; so some of the Democrats who might be friendly to us will take the 
same position they did with lumber, and while they do not believe in 
protection yet they would be willing to put on some tariff for revenue, 
on the theory that they would be voting for revenue which would bring 
money into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Fisher. Mr. Chairman, I made that suggestion so it might be 
discussed. I remember Mr. Emery was talking with a Congressman 
from Alabama recently, and Mr. Emery then admitted to him that he 
thought 40 per cent would be prohibitive, and this Congressman said 
he would not be in favor of a prohibitive duty and would not be in 
favor of 40 per cent, but he would be in favor or a revenue duty some- 
thing less than that, and he would be in favor of some protection. 
Now, I do not believe there is much object in asking for something 
more than you think you can get. You have an almighty good excuse, 
it seems to me, to go to the Democrats when you can say that under, 
the Wilson bill — framed by the Democratic party and passed by the 
Democratic party — they levied a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem; so, 
in order to get this matter before the meeting, I move that it is the 
sense of this meeting that we ask for 50 per cent ad valorem on petro- 
leum and its products and ask to have petroleum and its products 
excepted from the drawback clause of the Payne bill. 

Which motion being duly seconded, carried. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, what is your further pleasure) 
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Congressman Vreeland. I have not noticed the bill as reported to 
the Senate, but a good many administrative features were left out 
on account of ithe haste in getting the bill before the Senate and they 
will be brought in later. I do not know whether that is printed or 
not. 

Senator Emery. Now, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that each man 
take up a different item of our business or the different points before 
the Finance Committee to-morrow, so that combining the whole we 
will cover the whole subject. Supposing we have five minutes 
each— I want to say that as for myself I do not wish to go before 
the Finance Committee, because I was before them for an nour and 
over, and I think there are very many people who understand the 
situation here to-day and it would be better for new voices and new 
features to go before that body. As for myself, I repeat that I do 
not wish to be appointed on the committee to make any remarks, 
but each one should know what he is going to talk about before he 
gets up. 

The Chairman. We have Congressman Woodyard with us, whom 
I know we would all be glad to hear from. 

Congressman Woodyard. Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to 
take up the time of this meeting; it is a business meeting and you 
are here to get results. I think the resolution adopted here and sug- 
gested by my friend, Mr. Vreeland, from New York, is a good one, 
and I want at this time to congratulate him and you upon the splen- 
did and most able fight he has made on the floor of the halls of Con- 
gress on behalf of the independent oil producers of this country. 

As the gentleman just stated we are here to see what we can get. 
You know what has transpired in the lower branch of Congress there. 
This proposition was met by a unanimous vote from the minority 
against a 25 per cent ad valorem duty, and if I had been making a 
suggestion to the gentlemen here, I should have put it at 40 per 
cent, because we are going to have a hard fight and we might as well 
meet this question frankly. But I believe when the Members of the 
House understand this situation, and unquestionably there is, in my 
judgment, more ignorance about the oil business than there is in any 
other schedule that has been presented to the House, we will have 
more of them on our side. Some of the ignorance, I am sorry to say, 
in my judgment — and I am not criticising any gentlemen for their 
opinions — is deliberate, and some I must confess appears to me 
rather malicious. 

But, my friends, I can not believe that the Congress of the United 
States is going to allow an industry of this kina to be absolutely 
turned loose without any protection or any provision being made to 

Erotect the people who have the amount of money invested in the 
usiness that the oil people of this country have. 
Now, as to the passing of a resolution or asking any Senator to 
present an amendment here, in my judgment that would be rather 
inadvisable, because I know there are a number of Senators on the 
floor of that Senate who are willing and anxious to do anything that 
they can in behalf of the oil people, and I do not know that it would 
mean anything, because any of them, I am sure, would be willing to 
do all that they could, but wnether it might be construed as to desiring 
some particular man or not I do not know; that is for you gentlemen 
to decide. However, I was asked to say by Senator Elkins and 
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Senator Scott that they were sorry they could not be at this meeting, 
but they have started to reading the tariff bill by paragraphs and it 
was impossible for them both to leave. They both intended to come 
down here and they told me to convey to you gentlemen the assurance 
that they are with you and would assist you in every possible way 
they could. Further, Senator Elkins, I understand, expects to 

Seak on this matter before the Finance Committee to-morrow, 
pplause.] 

Mr. Phillips. I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, in appointing this 
committee that you leave a great deal of discretionary power with 
them. They should advise with our friends in the Senate as to who 
they think would be the best person to present the matter for us, and 
in that event I do not think we would go wrong. If we select some 
given man, it might show a given preference for that man. I would 
suggest that there has not as yet been a committee appointed, and 
if the chairman appoints a committee I suggest that they be given 
discretionary power to look the ground over carefully and select 
some Senator to present this matter on the floor of the Senate. 

The Chairman. What is your further pleasure, gentlemen? Is 
there any point that has not been discussed that any gentleman con- 
siders should be brought before our meeting? I do not think a spe- 
cific resolution was offered and acted upon, delegating to the chair- 
man, or a committee, the selection of tnose who would present this 
matter to the Finance Committee to-morrow. Is it necessary for 
such action ? My own opinion is that a general statement as to the 
oil business from a producer, and then a complete statement as 
briefly presented as possible from an independent refiner and then 
other speeches, woula be the proper way to get at the matter. We 
certainly want Mr. Vreeland tnere to help us out of an emergency if 
we fall into one, and I think it would be very nice indeed if Senator 
Elkins could be there. 

Mr. Fisher. I move that a committee of five, of which the chair- 
man of this meeting be appointed chairman, be appointed to present 
the matter to the Senate Finance Committee to-morrow morning. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, you will recall that we have a com- 
mittee which is to prepare the address. The specific request is on 
your suggestion and is in the line of arranging a plan. 

The foregoing motion, upon being duly seconded, carried. 

The Chairman. Is there any other business to be done? Before we 
adjourn, gentlemen, let me impress upon vou the necessity of being 
in the corridor of the second floor of the Senate Office Building 
promptly at 10.15 to-morrow morning. Please also remember we are 
going up to pay our respects to the President of the United States at 
1.30, and we should meet here and leave here certainly not later than 
1.15 to-morrow afternoon. Mr. Vreeland, Mr. Tenner, and Mr. Wood- 
yard will present us. Now, these hours are important, and remember, 
gentlemen, there are also gentlemen who are now on the way here — 
many other oil men who will be among us. 

Mr. Allen. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as Senator Elkins has given a 

F*eat deal of attention to this matter and expects to make a speech, 
think it only proper that he be invited by this committee to address 
the Finance Committee to-morrow. I, therefore, move that he be 
made a member of that committee. 
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The Chairman. Well, I think that is largely in the power of the 
committee appointed by the chair. 

Mr. Phillips. The committee that has been appointed to get up 
the address and to pass the resolution ought to remain here and get 
to work on these matters. 

The Chairman. I ask that the gentlemen on that committee 
remain here. Now, if there is no furtner business before the meeting 
a motion to adjourn is in order. 

Mr. Phillips. I move that we adjourn. 

Which, being duly seconded, carried, and the meeting thereupon, at 
6 o'clock p. m., adjourned. 

o 
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Memorial on Behalf of the Independent Oil Producers and 
Independent Oil Refiners Praying a Tariff on Oil. 

Washington, D. C, March SO, 1909. 
The Senate and House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen : I desire to call vour attention to the present situa- 
tion of the petroleum business of the United States and of the world. 

MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES. 

There is now a countervailing duty of 4.85 cents per gallon on 
crude and 13.27 cents on refined petroleum between the United 
States and Mexico. This looks good on its face if it would remain 
in force, but the great and rapid increase of production now going 
on in Mexico, which has changed her from an importing to an export- 
ing oil country, will cause her to undoubtedly withdraw the coun- 
tervailing duty in order to get her enormous surplus of oil admitted 
free to the United States. 

VAST EXTENT OF MEXICAN FIELD. 

The entire length of the Gulf coast of Mexico, from the Rio Grande 
border of the United States to Yucatan, 800 miles in length and ex- 
tending far inland, is oil-bearing territory. The oil country extends 
across the Isthmus Tehuantepec and up the west coast. Oil lands 
of Mexico are held in enormous Spanish grants, so that the small oil 
operator is not able to command the capital to enable him to do 
business in the Mexican fields, whereas in the United States oil-field 
land can be obtained in small farms or even a single acre for drilling 
purposes. 

S D— 61-1— Vol 6 23 
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MEXICAN PRODUCTION NOW VASTLY EXCEEDS CONSUMPTION. 

All Mexico only consumes 2,000 barrels per day of refined and 
lubricating oils. The railroads are using some thousands of barrels 
a day of the crude oil for fueL There is already a production of over 
10,000 barrels per day, and if the wells already developed were turned 
loose the production would be fully 25,000 barrels per day. That 
this will be greatly increased in the near future is shown by the 
great size and productiveness of the wells already drilled. 

MEXICAN WELLS LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 

I have been over a great portion of Mexico, which I describe and 
speak of from personal observation- We have drilled there several 
wells, one of them the largest ever opened in any of the world's oil 
fields. This was the El Bocas well, on the banks of the Tamiahua 
lagoon, which produced upward of 5,000,000 barrels of oil in a few 
weeks, and is still flowing about 10,000 barrels per day and is 
uncontrollable. 

If the Republic of Mexico would maintain the countervailing duty 
there would be no cause for fear of the great overflow of oil from 
there. But the fact that she is now producing and refining more 
than sufficient to supply her needs, which causes her to look for out- 
side markets, and in order to secure entrance to the United States 
markets she will undoubtedly cancel the present duty, and if so our 
duty will go with it and she will have easier access than our own pro- 
ducers and refiners to all our markets on our southern land border, 
and on the Gulf and Atlantic coasts, from the Rio Grande to East- 
port, Me. 

The opening of such enormous wells right at the starting of the 
development of the Mexican fields shows what the producers of the 
United States may expect from Mexico in the immediate future as a 
competitor, not only at>road but right in their Jiome markets as well. 

AD VALOREM DUTY 18 BETTER FOR UNITED STATES. 

The main purpose of the enactment of the proposed law for an ad 
valorem duty on oil will be to give the competing producers and 
refiners of oil in the United States security against the invasion of this 
country by the products of Mexico, Canada, Russia, and the East- 
Indies. T^his is notably true of Mexico, our next door neighbor, 
which country has probably the greatest undeveloped field m the 
world. 

CANADIAN FIELDS. 

Now let me refer briefly to the Canadian oil fields to the north of the 
United States. These fields, like those of Mexico, are as yet to a large 
extent undeveloped. To encourage production the Ottawa govern- 
ment enacted a law giving a bounty of 54 cents per barrel on all oil 
produced in the Dominion. As a result of this bounty production has 
mcreased quite rapidly and large operations are being started not only 
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in eastern and central Canada, but in the far northwest; where the 
seepages indicate great deposits similar to those of Mexico. 



CANADIAN DUTY. 

In addition, the Canadian government levies a protective duty on 
all refiped oil imported into that country of 2.083 cents per gallon. 

The production of oil in Canada is now about a million barrels a 
year and rapidly increasing so that very soon Canada will be producing 
more than she consumes and, like Mexico, will abolish the countervail- 
ing duty and send her oil into the United States. 

STANDARD OIL INDIFFERENT — PLENTY OF REFINERIES IN MEXICO. 

It is my opinion that the Standard Oil Company is wholly indiffer- 
ent as to whether the countervailing duty remains from the fact that 
she has at Tampico, Mexico, a large and well-equipped refinery. 

At Vera Cruz she has a refinery m operation ana a third refinery in 
the City of Mexico. 

If the Government of Mexico should remove the countervailing 
duty, as she is likely to do, the Standard Oil Company will be fully 

Srepared to enter the American markets with the product of their 
[exican refineries. There is also in the State of Campeche a very 
large refinery capable of manufacturing 10,000 barrels per day, 
located at Coatzacoalcos, belonging to an English company now 
manufacturing 3,000 barrels of oh and its products per day, or more 
than sufficient for Mexico; and a large amount is being exported to 
England that would have been imported into the United States if 
the duty were not in existence. 

Near Tampico one company is producing over 5,000 barrels per 
day with which they supply the entire Mexican Central Railroad 
system with fuel and oil. 

I submit herewith a tabulation of all the duties into foreign coun- 
tries to show that an ad valorem duty on petroleum and its products 
is reasonable as compared, for example, with Germany's duty. 

Import duties levied on petroleum by countries producing petroleum, 
[Reduced to American currency and American gallons.] 



Country. 


Crude (per 
gallon). 


Refined 

(per 
gallon). 


Austria 




} 


Cent*. 
4.967 


Cents. 


Gallacla 




14.36 






7 


Roumania 





} 


1.14 

1.66 

2.816 

4.86 

Free. 

(•) 

(») 


2.84 


Burma 






India 


1.66 


Russia 


16.805 


Mexico 


18.27 


Canada 


2.083 


Java 




Dutch East Indies 


•37 


Japan 


4,786 







• 6.19 per cent ad valorem. 



» 0.20 per cent ad valorem plus 0.20 per cent for sundries. 
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IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN UNITED STATES. 

The great increase in the discovery and production of crude oil 
by the independent oil men and the great and growing increase in 
the number and capacity of independent refineries and pipe lines in 
all parts of the United States, coupled with the steady growth of 
free competition through more equitable rates of transportation to 
the shippers by the more and more effective enforcement of the inter- 
state commerce laws of the United States, will inevitably insure 
still lower prices and better quality of oil to the consumers of the 
United States. 

PRICES OF CRUDE OIL. 

As to the price of crude oil we will concede that the Standard Oil 
Company does fix the price to a great extent to the producer, but there 
are many independent pipe lines who are paving from 1 to 10 cents 
a barrel more for crude oil than the Standard Ou trust's price. 

BETTER INSPECTION. 

The independents have forced a better inspection of oil that has 
resulted in better quality of oil for the consumer. 

INDEPENDENTS INCREASING. 

Through laws passed as a result of the great work started by the 
investigation of the United States Industrial Commisssion, the inde- 

Sendent oil men of the United States during the past ten years have 
oubled the capacity of our existing refineries and doubled the number of 
the refineries and more than doubled the capacity of our pipe lines, and 
as a result of which competition, not only have prices to the consumer 
been reduced, but a better and more uniform quality of oil has been 
furnished. The continuance and further extension of the policy and 
principle of free competition within the United States, unhampered by 
outside influences, will give the consumers of this country the cheapest 
and best oil in the world. 

VAST SURPLUS OP OIL IN UNITED 8TATES. 

We have already stored up in iron and earthen tankage in the United 
States upward of 100,000,000 barrels of oil, an unmarketable sur- 
plus over and above the demands of the world, and our enormous 
production of over 500,000 barrels per day is still further increasing 
this surplus. 

LOW PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Crude oil prices in the asphalt and semiasphalt base fields are 
extremely low. * * * Under the present duty we are now 
producing and manufacturing refined oil, which is sold in the com- 
petitive markets of this country at 4 cents per gallon. 

At the present time in the western oil fields it is impossible for the 
pipe lines to gather and store all the oil produced. Only a percent- 
age of this oil is removed for each producer during each month. 
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It has been asserted on the floor of the House of Representatives 
that Germany and other foreign countries were buying American oil 
cheaper than the American consumer can buy it. 

CAUSE OP LOW PRICES IN GERMANY. 

If the people of the United States would provide the same facilities 
for cheap inland water transportation, the same honest and efficient 
inspection service, and use the same kind oT refined oil, they would 
buy it much cheaper than Germany or Europe. In Germany, as a 
rule, the canal and river parallel the railroad in all parts of the Empire 
for the carrying of such cheap materials and bulky freights as oil, 
iron, coal, and lumber, etc., wnich helps reduce the cost to the con- 
sumer, and the development of our inland waterways will cheapen 
these products to our consumers. 

VARIOUS KINDS OF ILLUMINATING OILS. 

From a given quantity of crude petroleum there can be produced a 
large number of grades of oil for practical use. The problem to be 
solved is which grade is the best and most economical to use. Ger- 
many has solved this problem right; America has solved it wrong. 

Tfie German Government's expert chemists have determined by 
practical, scientific tests that what is known as the Abel 112 test oil is 
the best and cheapest oil for general use. This Abel oil the American 
consumer disdains to use, ana demands a 150 test water-white oil that 
costs the merchant at least 30 per cent more to furnish to them. 

The 150 test water- white oil sells for the same price in both Germany 
and the United States, and so does the Abel 112 test oil. In any part 
of the United States where either oil is sold higher than in Germany 
it is due to excessive cost of transportation, or to monopoly, both of 
which can be regulated by our Government just the same as Germany 
has regulated them. 

AD VALOREM DUTY NECESSARY. 

In view of the fact that the countervailing duty between this coun- 
try and Mexico is likely to be repealed at any time by the action of 
that country, it is no more than just to the producers and refiners of 
oil in the United States that a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem, which 
is less than half of that of other countries, be fixed by Congress, 
thereby helping to give steadiness to the home market and in no way 
burdening the consumer. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lewis Emery, Jr., 

Bradford, Pa. 



WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM. 

The total production of petroleum for the various countries of the 
world, according to the report of the United States Geological Survey 
of 1907, was in round numbers 262,000,000 barrels (about 720,000 
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barrels per day), divided among the various countries of the world as 
follows: 



Country. 


1906. 


1907. 


1907. 


United States 


Bwrei*. 
126,493,936 

58,897,311 
8,662.572 
5,467,967 
6,378,184 
4,015,803 
1,710,768 


BarreU. 

166,095,335 

61,850,734 

• 8,738,302 

8,360.441 

8,118.207 

4.344,162 

2,010.639 

1,000,000 

788.872 

756,631 

65,476 

•53,500 

• 30,000 


Metric ton*. 
22,149,862 


Russia 


8,247,796 


Sumatra, Java, and BonuH> 


1,178,797 


G allcia 


1,175,974 


Koumania. 

India 


1,129,097 
579,316 


Japan 


268,129 


Mexico 


133,355 


Canada 


569,753 
578,610 
42,419 
53,577 
30,000 


105,200 


Germany 


106,379 


Peru 


8,732 


Italy 


7,450 


Other 


4,000 






Total 


212,900,900 


262,212,299 


35,094,086 






« Estimated. 









Percentage of total production, 1907: 

United States ., 63.12 

Russia 23.50 

Sumatra, Java, and Borneo 3. 36 

Galicia 3.36 

Roumania 3. 22 

India 1.65 

Japan 76 

Mexico 38 

Canada 30 

Germany 30 

Peru 02 

Italy 02 

Other 01 

Total 100.00 

These figures not only show that the United States was vastly the 
greatest producer of oil in the world, but that its production was 
increasing far more rapidly than the rest of the world, with the single 
exception of Mexico, and nothing should be done by our Government 
to in any way hamper this great and growing industry. These sta- 
tistics further show that of the 50,000,000 barrels increase from 1906 
to 1907 the United States produced 40,000,000, or more than 80 
per cent. 

Brief Statement of Facts in Relation to the Petroleum 
Industry and the Tariff. 

It is vitally important to understand at the outset that protection 
to crude petroleum and its products stands on an entirely different 
footing from the protection of any other article in connection with 
which the feature of monopoly is involved. It may be considered 
that in the usual case free raw material will result in cheaper finished 
product to the consumer. The chief reason for this condition, if it 
exists, is that free raw material will stimulate competition. This con- 
dition, however, is changed when monopoly controls the importation, 
as is true in the case of petroleum. The normal situation, therefore, is 
completely reversed in this case. 
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There are produced in the United States now approximately 600,000 
barrels of crude oil per day. The report of Doctor Day, of the United 
States Geological Survey, for 1907 snows a production of 166,095,335 
barrels for that year, or a total value of $120,106,749. Production is 
steadily increasing and has now reached the figures first above quoted. 
Of this production, the independents own 89 per cent and the Stand- 
ard Oil Company 1 1 Der cent. (See Petitioner s Brief of Facts, United 
States v. Standard Oil Company et al., circuit court of the United 
States for the eastern division, eastern judicial district of Missouri, 
vol. 1, p. 157.) 

The independent refiners are at present refining and marketing 20 
per cent or all the oil consumed in the United States, while the 
Standard Oil Company refines and markets the remaining 80 per cent. 
The independents nave grown from 5 per cent in 1887 to their present 
output ^of 20 per cent, largely by reason of the operation of federal 
legislation such as the interstate-commerce act, the antitrust act, 
the Hepburn rate law, and state laws which prevail in 13 of the States 
prohibiting discrimination in prices of refined oil as between localities. 
The activities of the Bureau of Corporations have also greatly aided 
the independents. The state laws mentioned have made it impos- 
sible for the trust to put in operation its well-known tactics of the 
past, and have absolutely insured the perpetuity of independent 
competition provided no factor, such as tree crude from Mexico, be 
added to the situation. The idea that the independent refiners are 
at the mercy of the trust and can be swallowed up by it at any time 
is seen at a glance to be erroneous when we consider the fact that in 
so many of our States the trust is absolutely prohibited from pursuing 
its old-time method of reducing the price of refined in a locality 
where competition exists to almost nothing, and making up its loss 
in that locality by raising the prices in localities in the same State 
where there is no competition. These antidiscrimination laws insure 
fair trade, and with fair trade the independent refiner is impregnable 
against the assaults of the trust while conditions remain as they 
are. Moreover, the successful operation of so many independent 
concerns makes capital for the further extension of the industry on 
independent lines much more accessible than it was at the time the 
f <*ht was first undertaken against odds which the vast majority of 
the people then believed to be overwhelming. Consequently the 
continued growth of the independents is positively assured, provided 
thev are not subjected to the ruinous competition of the trust which 
will be made possible by the introduction of free crude from Mexico. 

Attention is called t :> a map compiled by the Government in the 
suit in Missouri for dissolution of the trust, copy of which is hereto 
attached, which shows the comparative average prices charged by 
the Standard Oil Company in the various States on or about Decem- 
ber 15, 1904, for medium-grade illuminating oil in bulk delivered to 
retail dealers, deducting freight from refinery. On this map has 
been marked the location of Standard and of independent refineries 
throughout the country as thev are at present. This map is the 
latest authentic publication of the kind available and there can be no 
doubt that if the figures were revised down to date the showing made 
by the independents in the wav of lower prices of refined would 
be even more striking than on this map. While this map shows a 
low average price in the States in which competition exists, it must 
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not be forgotten that such prices do not represent the best average 
obtained by the independent refiners. The same disparity exists 
between the towns in each of the States (where no antidiscrimination 
law exists) as between the different States. This fact is fully shown 
in the tables appended to volume 2 of the Report, of the Commissioner 
of Corporations for 1907. The figures on the map show that in com- 
petitive territory the refined product is very much che&per than in 
noncompetitive territory — in many instances as much as 100 per cent. 
It follows from this that with independent competition stifled by the 
crippling of the independents the average price of refined to the 
consumer throughout the United States will be greatly increased. 
Competition alone can keep down the price to the consumer, and it 
is the sincere belief of the independents throughout the country, as 
is shown bv their numerous resolutions presented to Congress, that 
free oil under the conditions prevailing in Mexico will be the greatest 
blow that could possibly be dealt them and will inevitably result in 
their eradication as factors in the oil industry of the United States. 

While the Mexican production at the present time is not suffi- 
ciently large to permit of any great importation of that product into 
this country, the absolutely assured future of that country as a 
tremendously big producer of oil impels all of the independent oil 
interests in the United States, including both producers and refiners, 
to petition most earnestly for the imposition of a substantial duty on 
crude oil and its products. All of the experts who have exammed 
the Mexican field pronounce it potentially the greatest field the world 
has ever known. One well wnich was drilled several months ago 
near Tampico, Mexico, started off at an estimated production of 
150,000 barrels per day. Other wells have been found m other parts 
of Mexico whose production was much larger than that of any wells 
now being found m the United States. Such are the geological for- 
mations, and the actual results from practical tests, that it is nothing 
short of folly to proceed with legislation as important as that relating 
to the tariff upon any other assumption than that within twelve 
months Mexico will be producing infinitely more oil than she needs 
for home consumption, and will be looking somewhere for an export 
market. The developed fields of Mexico are from 10 to 25 miles from 
the seaboard, while tne producing fields of this country are from 400 
to 600 miles inland, except the production of Texas and Louisiana. 
A concrete example of the great advantage which this geographical 
situation gives to the Mexican fields is shown by * comparison with 
Oklahoma, which is 525 miles from the Gulf of Mexico — the nearest 
tidewater. The pipage charge from Oklahoma to the Gulf is 54 cents 
per barrel, while the same charge on a barrel of Mexican crude from 
some of the best fields in that country is but 5 cents. Oklahoma oil 
is now selling at from 30 to 41 cents per barrel at the wells. Much of 
the Mexican crude is now being contracted for at 10 cents per barrel 
at the wells. Considering also the cheapness of Mexican labor as 
compared with that of this country, and the much smaller royalties 
paid by the producers there, and the further fact that the transporta* 
tion charges from Mexico to New York Harbor or other points on the 
Atlantic coast are the same as from Port Arthur, Tex., where Okla- 
homa crude reaches tidewater, it will be seen at once tnat the Okla- 
homa crude has absolutely no chance to compete with that of Mexico 
in the markets of this country. 
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The condition is even more disadvantageous from the Appalachian 
field which includes West Virginia. Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Ohio on account of the fact that tne wells in that district average 
less than one-half a barrel per day, and the oil is produced, therefore, 
at the maximum cost, making the cost of this oil at seaboard $1.98 on 
the present market as against 15 cents for Mexican oil. The trans- 
portation cost on Mexican crude to New York Harbor is 40 cents per 
barrel. The comparative prices in New York Harbor of the three 
crudes named is therefore Mexican $0.55, Mid-continent $1.35, and 
Pennsylvania $1.98. Under these circumstances there can be no 
doubt that Mexican oil will take the place of oil produced in this 
country for the export trade to Europe, and it is also true that with 
oil on the free list the Mexican product will, to a very large extent, 
supplant the product of this country in the inland refineries of the 
Standard Oil Company, which supply that company's percentage of 
the refined oil consumed at home. The Standard has direct pipe- 
line connections from New York Harbor to all of its refineries which 
are located east of the Missouri River, and these are practically, 
though not quite, all of the refineries that that company nas in this 
country. The inevitable result of the great influx of Mexican crude 
which will surely follow free trade in that commodity will be that 
thousands of independent producers in the United States will be 
compelled to go out of the business for the reason that they can not 
possibly compete with Mexican oil, as the figures given above show. 
And furthermore, the independent refiner wno must depend on the 
independent producer for his crude will find himself unable to obtain 
his supply at a figure which will enable him to compete with the 
trust with the latter using Mexican oil brought into this country free 
of duty, and he too will be forced out of business. The independent 
refiners all over the country have shown their great fear of this situa- 
tion by memorializinjg Congress to protect them by the imposition 
of a proper importation tax. They who have grown to substantial 
proportions against the trust and who are familiar with every phase 
of tne industry are unanimously of the belief that free oil will mean 
their utter annihilation. And it must be remembered that the 
destruction of the independents will have a much more far-reaching 
effect than merely that of their own bankruptcy, for with the death 
of effective competition in refined the trust will of course control, and 
monopoly prices to the great body of consumers will prevail through- 
out the entire country. In this connection it must be remembered 
that the only effective competition that is possible in the oil industry 
in this countrv is that which comes from within our own borders. 
No foreign refiners have ever been able to come into our markets 
and establish themselves. This is due to the fact that, with the ex- 
ception of Russia, no foreign countrv has ever produced much more 
than enough to supply its own needs; and Russian oil is of so low 
grade and transportation charges so great that they are absolutely 
unable to compete in the markets of this country. We must there- 
fore look to the independents at home for our competition or look for 
no competition at all. 

It has been assumed throughout this argument that Mexican crude 
will not be available to the independent refiners of this country, and 
such is most surely the case. Tne oil-producing areas of Mexico are 
now practically all in the control of the larger interests. The Waters- 
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Pierce Oil Company, Sir Weetman Pearson & Son, of England, E. H. 
Harriman, and others whose affiliations are well known, have secured 
concessions from the Mexican Government in blocks of millions of 
acres and now practically dominate the entire field. The first two 
named were pioneers in the Mexican field and have expended large 
sums of money there. They have of course pursued the policy for 
which they are well known, namely, that or taking everything in 
sight, and through that policy have secured a practical monopoly of 
the producing and prospective areas in Mexico. From this condition 
of facts no argument is necessary to establish the point that the trust 
will completely control the Mexican production to the entire exclu- 
sion of the independents. Already these large interests have four 
great refineries in Mexico, one of them recently constructed with a 
capacity of 10,000 barrels of refined per day, which is much more 
than the entire Republic of Mexico can consume. This proves that 
they are already preparing to enter the export market. Herein lies 
the vital factor wnicn distinguishes the oil schedule sharply from all 
the other schedules in the bill With the great interests already in 
control of the importation of both crude and refined, as above ex- 
plained, free trade can redound only to their benefit and to the great 
detriment, not only of the American producers and refiners, but also 
to the entire consuming public — the latter by reason of high monopo- 
listic prices following the destruction of independent competition. 

Lest there should be any misapprehension as to the quality of 
Mexican oil and its ability to compete with the product of this coun- 
try, we desire to state tnat while different grades of crude oil are 
produced in Mexico, varying in specific gravity from 16 to 42, the 
actual refining tests made in this country establish the fact that on 
an average the Mexican product refines fullv as well as the average 

Sroduct of this country. The March numW of the Oil Investors 
ournal publishes the results of a refining test on some of the lower 
grades ot Mexican crude which show that they contain 40 per cent 
of distillates or lighter oils. This alone, not including the test from 
the very high grade oil found in Mexico, shows that Mexican oil even 
of the lowest grade is an excellent refining proposition. Samples of 
Mexican oil can be seen in the office of Doctor Day, United States 
Geological Survey, which test 42 degrees gravity, light in color, and 
in all respects equal to the best Pennsylvania crude. In this con- 
nection the fact that there are already four large refineries in Mexico 
which are refining and marketing the product of that country and 
which have already shipped abroad two cargoes to the European 
markets, shows that Mexican oil can compete, at least on a basis of 
quality, with the oils of this country. 

As to the entire independence of this committee and those whom 
it represents there can be no better evidence than the report of the 
Commissioner of Corporations, showing that wherever the refineries 
which this committee represents market their oil the price is very 
much lower than at other points where there is no competition. 
Nothing but actual competition can affect prices, and none but actual 
competitors ever reduced prices in the struggle for business. Affili- 
ated interests never compete. Moreover, the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Corporations for the year 1907, which covers the 
Eetroleum industry of the entire country, sets forth specifically that 
ona fide independents, both in producing and refining, control the 
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proportion of the business which this committee claims at the begin- 
ning of this argument. 

As further evidence of the independence of this committee and 
the interests represented by it, we append hereto copies of letters 
received from Hon. Martin A. Knapp, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and Miss Ida M. Tarbell, as to the independ- 
ence and bona fides of whom there can be no question. Both of 
them have made the most careful investigations, and are fully 
cognizant of the personnel. Much further proof of this point can be 
found in the investigations of the oil industry conducted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under the Tillman-Gillespie reso- 
lution of Congress, and also in the evidence adduced in the case of 
the United States against the Standard Oil Company for dissolution. 
The above explanation of identity is made necessary by the 
unfortunate fact that oil and Standard oil are popularly supposed 
to be synonymous, and much injustice to the independents has 
already resulted from a disposition to discredit them by classing them 
as secret emissaries of the trust. As to this point we court the most 
careful scrutiny, and are willing to stand upon the fair judgment of 
anyone who will investigate. 

The undersigned committee representing the independent oil pro- 
ducers and refiners of the United States, and who were appointed by 
general convention held in Washington, D. C, April 21, at which the 
interests of twelve of the principal oil-producing States w^re repre- 
sented, respectfully submit the above. 

N. V. V. Franchot, 

Chairman. 

C. D. Chamberlain, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

Senator Thomas Gartland. 

T. W. Phillips. 

Lewis Emery, Jr. 

W. W. Tarbell. 

J. B. Fisher. 

E. S. Mawris. 

Lyman Stewart. 

George S. Davison. 

A. P. McBride. 

Doctor Rood. 



Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Washington, May 21, 1909. 
Dear Sir: In response to your request of 20th instant, I write to 
say that so far as I nave information or belief, either official or per- 
sonal, the producers and dealers of oil which you represent are entirely 
independent of and have no affiliation with the Standard Oil Com- 
ply- 

In the various investigations which the Commission has conducted. 

both in formal proceedings under the act to regulate commerce ana 
in compliance with the joint resolution of the Congress, nothing has 
been disclosed or suggested to indicate that the members of your 
association are not actual and active competitors of the Standard 
Oil Company. I have no reason to doubt that they are entirely 
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independent and rival concerns. Nothing has come to my knowledge 
which would warrant a contrary belief. 
Yours, very truly, 

Martin A. Knapp, Chairman. 
Mr. C. D. Chamberlain, Secretary, etc., 

New WiUard Hotel, Washington, D. O. 

I hereby certify that I have compared the foregoing copy of a letter 
from Martin A. Knapp with the original bearing his signature and find 
it a true copy. 

Witness my hand and seal this 22d day of May, 1909. 

Notary Public, District of Columbia. 



Petroleum particulars. 

[Doctor Day, 1907.] 

Production: Bawds. 

World's 262,212,299 

Russia 61,850,743 

Sumatra, Java, and Borneo 8, 738, 302 

Galicia 8,360,441 

Roumania 8,118,207 

India 4,344,162 

Japan*. 2, 010, 269 

Mexico 1, 000, 000 

Canada 788,872 

Germany 756,631 

Peru 65, 476 

Italy 53,500 

Other 30,000 

United States 166,095,335 



United States: 

Kansas and Oklahoma... 

California 

Illinois 

Texas 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

West Virginia. 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

New York 

Kentucky and Tennessee 

Colorado 

Utah, Wyoming 

Michigan, Missouri 



Barrels. 



46,933,640 

39,748,375 

24,281,973 

12,322,696 

12,207,448 

9,999,306 

9,095,296 

5,128,037 

5,000,221 

1,212,300 

820,844 

331,851 

9,339 

4,000 



166,095,335 



Value. 



$18,478,658 
14,699,956 
16,432,947 
10,401,863 
14,769,888 
17,579,706 
15,852,428 
4,536,930 
4,063,033 
2,127,748 
862,396 
272,813 



120,106,749 



Rapidity of development of new fields. 



Year. 


Mid-conti- 
nent Kansas- 
Oklahoma. 


Illinois. 


Mexico, 


1903 


1,573,085 
6,186,629 
12,535,?27 
22,805,555 
46,836,267 






1904 






1905 


181,084 

4,397,050 

24,281,973 




1906 




1907 


• 1,000,000 

• 4, 000, 000 


1908 









• Estimated by Doctor Day. 
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LOCATION OF FIBLD8 OF OIL PRODUCTION. 
[See Report of Commissioner of Corporations, Petroleum Industry, pt. 1, p. 100, et seq.] 

The Appalachian field extends from near Olean, N. Y., south- 
westerly to Olympus. Tenn., and contains about 50,000 square miles. 
Over 160,000 wells have been drilled in this field, and 36,295,433 
barrels, its maximum production, was reached in the year 1900. 
Discovered in 1859. 

The Lima, Ind., field extends from Sandusky, Ohio, southwest 
to near Indianapolis, Ind. Its area is over 10,000 square miles and 
its maximum production 25,256,120 barrels, was reached in 1896. 

The Illinois field is not yet defined as to its extent. It lies in the 
eastern part of the State southwest of the Ohio-Indiana field, was 
opened in 1905, and its production in 1907 nearly 25,000,000 barrels, 
and far exceeds that in 1908. 

The mid-continent or Kansas-Oklahoma field, extends from near 
Paola, Kans., in a southerly direction as far as developed, about 40 
miles below Tulsa, Okla., and in width about 50 miles. The limits 
in a southerly direction, however, have notyet been reached, and 
undoubtedly extend into northern Texas. This field was developed 
about 1904 with a slight production in 1902 and 1903. The first 
crude oil found in Kansas antedates this about ten years. Its in- 
crease has been phenomenally great, 1908 showing nearly 50,000,000 
barrels. 

The Colorado field is in a comparatively small pool in the vicinity 
of Florence, in the southern part of the State. Another small pool is 
produced in the vicinity of Boulder. Development began in 1887 
and reached its maximum in 1892, of 824,000 barrels, and is still 
producing nearly half that amount. 

The Gulf field lies, so far as developed, in the States of Texas and 
Louisiana, along the coastal plain. On account of the porousness 
of the oil-bearing stratum, the discharge of this production has been 
with great rapidity and great volume. The famous Lucas well is 
estimated to have run 700,000 barrels in nine days, or nearly 100,000 
barrels a day. The maximum production of this field was 17,420,949 
barrels in 1902. The extent of the field in an easterly direction from 
Louisiana has not been thoroughly defined. 

The California field covers almost the entire southern half of the 
State west of the middle part and probably extends down into Mex- 
ico. The production of California is increasing year by year. In 
1907, which is the latest report available, something like 40,000,000 
barrels were produced. 

The Mexican field. Dr. David T. Day, petroleum expert of the 
United States Government, in his Report on the Production of 
Petroleum in 1907, page 119, refers to the development of lands 
from the central part of the State of Tamaulipas to Minatitlan, and 
south through the states of Tabasco, Campeche, and Chiapas; and 
also in the states of Chihuahua and Coahuila; also in other points in 
the states of Jalisco and Oaxaca. In other words, an extent of oil 
territory beginning with the northern boundary of Mexico to the 
Isthmus of Yucatan along the entire eastern and coastal region, 
extending over to the west coast. Also probable production on the 
west coast south of the California field. He estimates the produc- 
tion for 1907 at 1,000,000 barrels per year. His report for 1908, 
now in the hands of the Public Printer, shows this increase to nearly 
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4,000,000 barrels. One of the largest wells on the Mexican conti- 
nent, located at Dos Bocas, near Tuxpam, is supposed to have pro- 
duced 10,000,000 barrels, all of whicn has been destroyed by fire. 
Another gusher, of 1,800 barrels per day capacity, was brought in in 
the Ebana field. Many wells now naturally. All production is 
within easy access of the coast. Mexico is characterized as being the 
greatest producing field on earth in its potentiality. Nearly all lands 
are held under enormous grants by large companies or syndicates of 
capital. 

Characteristics of oil produced in various fields. 

De gre e s 
gravity. 

Appalachian field 40 to 48 

Lima, Ind., field 35to40 

Illinois field 28 to 40 

Mid-continent field 28to40 

Colorado field 30 to 32 

Gulf field 14 to 26 

California field 12 to 30 

Mexican field 16 to 42 

(For above table see Report of Commissioner of Corporations on Petroleum, part 1.) 
Refining products of the various fields. 

Appalachian field: Naphtha and gasoline, 12 per cent; illuminating oil, 67 per cent; 
lubricating oil, 12.5 per cent; fuel oil, 4 per cent; paraffin wax, 2 per cent. 

Lima, Ind., field: Naphtha and gasoline, 11.5 percent; illuminating oil, 43 per cent; 
lubricating oil, 15 per cent; fuel oil, 25 per cent; paraffin wax, 2 per cent. 

Illinois field: Naphtha and gasoline, 13.2 per cent; illuminating oil, 31.2 percent; 
lubricating oil, 15 per cent; fuel oil, 35 per cent; paraffin wax, 2 per cent. 

Mid-continent field: Naphtha and gasoline, 11 per cent; illuminating oil, 41 percent; 
gas oil, 25 per cent; fuel oil, 20 per cent. 

Colorado field: Naphtha and gasoline, 3.5 per cent; illuminating oil, 35 per cent; 
lubricating oil, 3 per cent; fuel oil, 55 per cent. 

Gulf field : Napntha and gasoline, 3 per cent; illuminating oil, 15 per cent; lubricat- 
ing oil, 6 per cent; gas oil, 45 per cent; fuel oil, 28 per cent. 

California field: Naphtha and gasoline, 6 fcer cent; illuminating oil, 18 per cent; 
lubricating oil, 1.5 per cent; fuel oil, 72 per cent. 

Mexican field: Naphtha and gasoline, 15 per cent; illuminating oil, 35 per cent; fuel 
oil, 47 per cent. 

In the above table it is to be noted that the Illinois, Mid-continent, 
Colorado, and Mexican fields are not refining all of the possible prod- 
ucts or by-products. All of these fields produce paraffin wax to some 
extent, and are capable of producing valuable lubricating oils as well. 
In all the fields there are oils of differing characteristics, the above 
table showing the average. These fields also produce from certain 
wells asphaltum, which, under the present process of refining, is largely 
thrown into fuel oil. 

Prices of oil in the various fields. 

[Authority: Doctor Day's report, 1907.] 

Appalachian field $1. 78 

North Lima field 94 

South Lima field 89 

Illinois field 68 

Mid-continent field: 

32 gravity and above 41 

Heavy 28 

Colorado field («) 

Gulf field *.68 

California field 6.37 

Mexican field (o) 

« No quotations. ° Average. 
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Prices of Pennsylvania oil for fifty years. 



Per barrel. 

1859 $20.00 

1860 20.00 

1861 1.75 

1862 2.50 

1863 4.00 

1864 14.00 

1865 10.00 



Per 



1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 



5.50 
4.00 
5.75 
7.00 
4.90 
5.25 
4.55 
2.75 
2.25 
1.82 
4.23 
3.90 
1.87 
1.28 
1.24 
1.01 
L37 
1.24 
1.15 



1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889., 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 



barrel. 

$1.12 

.92 

.90 

1.00 

1.12 

1.07 

.81 

.64 

.80 

.95 

2.60 

1.50 

.96 

1.19 

1.66 

1.68 

1.45 

1.54 

1.90 

1.85 

1.61 

1.64 

1.78 

1.78 

1.78 



The Standard Oil Company produces less than one-ninth of the 
total production of the United States. (Authority: Petitioner's 
Brief, vol. 1, p. 157, United States v. Standard Oil Company, et al., 
in federal circuit court, eastern judicial district of Missouri.) 

Location of producing fields with reference to tidewater. 

Miles. 

Appalachian field 400 

Lima, Ind., field 1 650 

Illinois field 800 

Mid-continent field 500 

Railroad rates for transportation from various fields to seaboard. 

Pitteburg-Oil City, Pa., to New York, 16.5 cents per hundredweight, equal to 44.5 
cents per barrel. 

Findlay-Toledo, Ohio, to New York, 23 cents per hundredweight, equal to 62.5 
cents per barrel. 

Casey-Robinson, 111., to New York, 33.5 cents per hundredweight, equal to 90 cents 
per barrel. 

Tulsa, Okla., to Port Arthur, 20 cents per hundredweight, equal to 74 cents per 
barrel. 

(Authority for above, files of the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 

PIPE-LINE BATES. 

[Authority: Report of Corporation Commissioner, pt. 1, p. 34 et seq.] 

No rates are published by the Standard Oil Company and filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission from the Mid-continent 
field. The average rates published from the Appalachian field to 
Philadelphia, 39 cents per barrel; Lima, Ohio, field to Philadelphia, 
53 cents per barrel. 

The tariff filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Standard Oil pipe lines gives rates from various points at practically 
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the same as railroad rates. The conditions imposed by the tariff are 
such that independent producers and refiners can not avail themselves 
of the use of tne tariffs published, both on account of the exorbitance 
of the rate and the quantity necessary to make tender and delivery, 
the minimum amount being 75,000 barrels at any shipment and in 
some instances 300,000 barrels. The points of delivery to which 
rates are published do not include independent refining points, but 
points where no oil is taken or where Standard Oil refineries are the 
onlv ones to which delivery could be made. 

While it is true that Standard Oil pipe lines connect all producing 
fields with seaboard at New York ana Philadelphia and Baltimore 
and all points where refineries are located, both Standard and inde- 
pendent, yet they are of no value whatever to the independent 
interests. 

The Commissioner of Corporations figures a reasonable charge on 
the basis of cost of operation, depreciation, and 10 per cent return 
on the investment, as follows: 

From the Appalachian field to seaboard, 6 centa per barrel. 
From the Lima, Ind., field to seaboard, 10 cents per barrel. 
From the Illinois field to seaboard, 15 cents per barrel. 
From the Mid-continent field to seaboard, 22 cents per barrel. 

This has reference to the Atlantic seaboard at the points named 
and not the Gulf coast, to which the Standard Oil Company has no 
pipe line of its own connecting the Mid-continent field. The inde- 
pendent pipe lines from the Mid-continent field to Port Arthur 
charge 54 cents per barrel. 

LOCATION OF KEFINERIES. 
[Authority: Report of Commissioner of Corporations for 1907, pt. 1, p. 265.] 

The Standard Oil Company has five refineries at New York Harbor, 
one at Point Breeze, Philadelphia, and one at Baltimore, Md., besides 
controlling the tide-water plant at Bayonne, N. J. Their largest 
refineries are located at New York Harbor and Philadelphia. In the 
Appalachian field they have refineries at Franklin, Pa., at Olean, 
N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Pittsburg Pa., Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
Cleveland, Ohio. Also at Lima, Ohio. Whiting, Ind., Wood River, 
111. (near St. Louis), Sugar Creek, Mo. (near Kansas City); Neodesha, 
Corsicana, and Chaison (Port Arthur), Tex.; Florence, Colo. (2); and 
Point Richmond, Cal. 

These refineries are admirably located for distribution of products, 
having seven refineries for their large export trade at seaboard, three 
on the Great Lakes for water transportation, three on the line of the 
division between the eastern trunk line and central freight territory, 
one at Ohio River crossings, one at Whiting, Ind., between central 
freight and western trunk line territory, and one at East Alton (or 
Wood River), where rates are made up in what is known as trans- 
continental or southwestern territory; one at Kansas City, the far- 
thest line for the application of transcontinental rates to eastern 
territory; Neodesha and Florence, interior points, Port Arthur on the 
Gulf coast, and Richmond on the Pacific coast. 

The independent refineries are located: Two at New York Harbor, 
one at Marcus Hook, all of the remainder being in fields of production 
where the supply of crude oil can be most easily secured. They are 
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located at Wellsville, N. Y., Bradford, Warren, Clarendon, Titusville, 
Oil City, Emlenton, Karn City, Freedom. Coriapolis, Pittsburg, and 
Washington, Pa.; Marietta, Cleveland, Findlay, and Toledo, Ohio; 
at Robinson and Casey, 111.; at Atchison, Cherrydale, Chanute, 
Coffeyville, Erie, Bronson, Paola, Petrolia, Niotaez, Longton, Hum- 
boldt, and Lawrence, Kans.; at Tulsa, Muskogee, Oklahoma City, 
Ockmulgee, Sapulpa, Bigheart, and Chelsea, Okla. ; at Port Arthur, 
Texas City, Corsicana, Houston, and Beaumont, Tex. ; at New 
Orleans and Jennings, La.; at Oakland, Fruitvale, Oleum, Stock- 
yards, Rodeo, Fresno, Los Angeles, Carpinteria, Cheno, and Obispo, 
Cal. 

The Standard have some 20 and the independent interests over 100 
refineries. Page 277, part 1. of the Commissioner of Corporations' 
Report on the retroleum Industry notes the fact that up to the end 
of 1904 there was only one small independent refinery using crude oil 
in the midcontinent neld. The number of independent refineries in 
the midcontinent field and using midcontinent oil to-day number 
nearly 40, or an increase in five years of nearly 100 per cent in num- 
ber or all the independent refineries. 

Page 98, volume 1, Brief of Facts and Argument for Petition in the 
United States v. Standard Oil Company et a!., eastern judicial district 
of Missouri, shows that over 215 independent refineries have been 
acauired by the Standard Oil Company since 1870, which does not 
include the number who have failed in competition and gone out of 
business. 

Volume 2 of the same brief, page 16, graphically shows the difference 
of prices in competitive and noncompetitive territory, or the burden 
that independent refinery interests have to struggle against in domes- 
tic markets. The following table showing the towns and margins of 
Erbfit or loss is taken from page 16 of the brief, which is an abstract 
*om petitioner's Exhibit No. 364, filed in this case: 



[Cents per gallon.] 










Division. 


Margin at— 


Percentage of 
competition. 


Main 
stations. 


Substa- 
tions. 


Main 
stations. 


Substa- 
tions. 


Cincinnati 


• 1.09 
a. 16 
a. 19 
a. 88 
•.38 
.18 

a 1.35 
a. 27 
a. 88 


0.65 
1.68 
1.88 
2.52 
1.42 
2.10 
.46 
2.08 
1.19 


45.3 
11.7 
55.1 
9.9 
16, 1 
27.6 
51.2 
12.0 
21.7 


7.1 


Cleveland 


20.0 
10.3 


Dubuque 


Dulutn 


4.6 


Louisville ; 


3.7 


Memphis 


4.5 


New Orlftftm , 


6.5 


Richmond 


5.5 


Springfield, Mass 


8.6 







« LOSS. 



It will be noticed that the average margin amounts to about $1 a 
barrel in the immediate competitive and noncompetitive territory. 
This statement is made from data gathered in 1904 before antidis- 
crimination laws were passed forbidding destructive competition in 
certain western States. 

8 D-*l-l— Vol 6 24 
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Further facts are to be found in History of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, by Miss IdaM. Tarbell; Report of the Commissioner of Corpo- 
rations on Transportation; Petroleum Industry, parts 1 and 2, the 
yearly reports on the production of petroleum, by David T. Day; find- 
ing and report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, January 28, 
1907; Department of Justice Bill in Equity and Briefs of Petitioner, 
3 volumes, in what is known as Standard Oil case. 



The Past Year in the Oil Industry— Work op the Mid-Continent 
Association during the Twelve Months. 

OKLAHOMA OIL FIELDS. 

The past year has been one of progress in the oil industry, and while 
all that was hoped for has not been accomplished, still trie members 
of this association can congratulate themselves that much has been 
done and much is being done. 

The Washington committee has devoted most of the time during 
the year to trying to secure such modification of existing pipe-line 
regulations as would enable them to secure the investment or sufficient 
capital to lay the additional lines necessary to handle the production 
of the State. It is a matter of common knowledge that the pipe-line 
facilities here have been inadequate, and as long as the regulations of 
1906 remain in force it is not Tbelieved that the necessary money to 
build the lines can be secured. 

The conspicuous achievement of the year in the matter of legislation 
was the passage of the bill by the Congress removing the restrictions 
on the lands of all Indians of less than half blood. By this bill, 
which was introduced at the request of the association, ana which was 
heartily supported by the Oklahoma delegation and others in Con- 
gress, more than 9,000,000 acres of land was returned to the public 
domain and rendered subject to taxation. Thus the whole State 
secured an inestimable benefit from the legislation and the matter of 

Providing sufficient revenue to run the state government simplified, 
he act went into effect on July 26, 1908. 

The Interior Department still has jurisdiction over the lands of the 
half bloods, the three-quarter bloods and the full bloods, and these 
amount to some 10,000,000 acres. Restrictions on these lands at this 
time can only be removed by personal application to the department. 
It is expected that before the expiration of the next Congress that an 
effort will be made to remove the restrictions on at least part of these 
lands. 

In addition to the work of the Washington committee, the Guthrie 
committee was very busy during the greater part of the session of the 
legislature, which adjourned last May. The Guthrie committee made 
a vigorous but unsuccessful fight against the imposition of the gross- 
receipts tax, or gross-production tax (house bill No. 363). While it 
was unable to prevent the imposition of the tax, it was successful in 
reducing the rate of tax from 1 per cent, the amount in the original 
bill, to one-half of 1 per cent. The Guthrie committee is without 
hope of securing the repeal of the tax at this session. The bill impos- 
ing the tax was passed on the next to the last day of the last session 
and a veto of the objectionable section could not be secured. 
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The association was confronted by a very difficult situation at 
Guthrie last year by reason of the fact that there was not an oil 
producer in either house. There was a common impression that 
every man engaged in the production of oil was rich, and therefore 
a legitimate prey for the tax gatherer. There were several hear- 
ings at Guthrie and the committee found the members anxious to 
be informed, and it is thoroughly convinced that a better under- 
standing now exists than ever Defore with regard to the importance 
of the oil industry as a factor in the development of the State and 
-the necessity for its conservation and protection. It must be taken, 
into consideration that this is a new State, that many of the mem- 
bers were untried in legislation, and the chaotic conditions which 
inevitably exist were responsible for some confusion which we believe 
has been dissipated. 

In addition to the gross receipts or production tax voted by the 
last legislature, bills were also passed providing for a graduated 
land tax (house bill 556). We are not very sure that this applies to 
oil and gas leases. An ad valorem tax bill was also passed (house bill 
380). This provides for the taxation of all oil property at its actual 
value. The members of the association can take to themselves credit 
for promptly obeying this law, and under its provisions more than 
$90,000,000 of property was returned. So prompt were the oil pro- 
ducers and others in returning their property that it evoked a special 
commendation from the governor. There was also passed a gradu- 
ated income tax bill (house bill 557). This is now in tne courts. The 
producers paid the gross-production tax, many paying under protest. 
This is also in the courts, and a decision may be expected some time 
in the near future. 

The accomplishments of the past year would have been impossible 
but for the loyal and unswerving support to the policies of the asso- 
ciation by its membership all over the State. Both of the com- 
mittees have been backed up all along the line, and whenever a 
delegation was wanted to go anywhere to advance the interests of 
the producer volunteers were never wanting. The members vied 
with each other in their efforts to render all assistance possible to 
the offcers and the committees, and it was due entirely to this har- 
monious support and cooperation that the association is in its 
present position, the largest organization of oil men in the country, 

GAS PRODUCTION AND PIPE LINES. 

As in the production of oil, Oklahoma leads the Union in the 
capacity of its gas wells. The production is not so great as in 
other States, for the reason that there is a less demand. The State 
has adopted a law, and the administration has been rigidly enforcing 
it, preventing the piping of gas out of the State. This limits con- 
sumption materially. While Kansas shows a much larger produc- 
tion of natural gas than Oklahoma, most of the Kansas gas is con- 
sumed in Kansas City, St. Joseph, Joplin, Topeka, Wichita, and other 
Missouri and Kansas towns. 

During 1908 the consumption of gas in Oklahoma was more than 
doubled by reason of the completion of the pipe line of the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company to Oklahoma City, Guthrie, Shawnee, 
and other cities and towns. The line runs from a point just south 
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and west of Tulsa and serves a large area of country which did not 
have the privilege of gas. The Caney River Gas Company has also 
laid a line from Ramona to Muskogee during the year, which helped 
the demand. Small gas lines from local producing points to nearby 
towns were also constructed. 

In the official reports of the geological survey Oklahoma does 
not figure as a producer of natural gas in marketable quantities till 
the year 1902, when the approximate value of the gas produced was 
$360. In 1903 the figures ran up to $1,000, and from that time till 
now there has been a rapid increase. The value of the gas produced* 
in 1907 was $417,221. The figures for 1908 are not obtainable accu- 
rately, but it is estimated that the value of last year's production 
will reach close to $800,000. In 1907 there were 107 producers of 
natural gas in Oklahoma, and in 1908 there were more than 175 

froducers. In 1907 there were 11,388 consumers of gas in the State, 
t can not be stated accurately how great an increase in this respect 
was made in 1908, but the number of consumers of gas in the State 
on the first of January, 1909, was estimated at 75,000. This is due 
to the fact that the larger cities, like Oklahoma City, Shawnee, and 
Guthrie are on the pipe line, and in those populous places gas has 
almost suppl anted coal for heating and lighting purposes. 

It is believed that Oklahoma could nirnisn 2.000,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas every dsj without any strain on the fields already proven. 
The greatest producing district in the State at this time is the Hog- 
shooter district, close to Bartlesville. Next to this is the Osage 
reservation. Tnere is one large producing field close to Tulsa, 
between that city and Glenn Fool. Gas has been found in many 
localities away off from the oil-producing districts, and many towns 
and cities in the northern and southwestern portions of the State 
are receiving the benefits of gas furnished by local companies. In 
this manner Blackwell and Ponca City, in Kay County, northern 
Oklahoma, are supplied; Lawton, Ardmore, and other towns in the 
southwestern portion are supplied; and a new field is being opened 
up in Sequoyah County, really an extension of the Fort Smith field 
in Arkansas, which promises large results. 

During the year Oklahoma has gone from seventh to fifth place 
in the marketing of gas. The following cities and towns are sup- 
plied now: Bartlesville, Cleveland, Tulsa, Ramona, Pawhuska, Pon- 
ca City, Sapulpa, Muskogee, Claremore, Inola, Collinsville, Ochelata, 
Bigheart, Nowata, Lenapah, Skiatook, Oolagah, Gotebo, Okmulgee, 
Blackwell. Wagoner, Owasso, Vinita, Lawton, Mounds, Oklahoma 
City, Gutnrie, Shawnee, Chandler, Kelleyville, Keifer, Bristow, Ard- 
more, and many other smaller places too numerous to mention. 

Most of the gas consumed in the State is in the residences. There 
is a systematic and organized movement now under way in the 
cities m the northern end of the State to secure the location of 
manufacturing enterprises and cement plants; smelters for lead and 
zinc and glass plants are being established. The fact that it is the 
policy of the administration to keep the gas in the State if it is 
possible has induced the commercial clubs or the cities to go to the 
manufacturers with more of a guarantee of permanent supply than 
would otherwise be the case. There is only one line which is enabled 
to pipe the gas out of the State, and that is a line to Caney, which 
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is supplying one manufacturing plant under a contract made before 
the admission of Oklahoma into tne Union. 

The past year has been conspicuous for pipe-line construction. 
The Oklahoma Natural Gas Company laid the greater portion of its 
line to the southern part of the State during the year. The Caney 
River Oas Company laid the additional line from Ramona to Mus- 
kogee. Field and lead lines were laid all over the field. It is esti- 
mated that the additional investment in natural gas production, 
including the laying of the pipe line, during the year was not far 
from $500,000. Many branch line, were laid from the main lines to 
bring near-by towns and villages into the scope of the consuming 
districts. 

The average capacity of the gas wells in Oklahoma is from 
2,000,000 cubic feet to 40,000,000 cubic feet daily. In the Hogshooter 
district the average capacity is more than 15,000,000, and many big 
wells have been brought in on the Osage blanket lease and in the sec- 
tion close to Tulsa. The average of the Oklahoma gas wells is far 
greater than the gas wells in Kansas or any other State in the Union 
west of the Mississippi. 

SUPPLY BUSINESS OF THE STATE. 

The supply business in Oklahoma runs into the millions every 
year. It is not fair to give the figures of the sales of the individual 
houses, but a conservative estimate of the business done in this 
State is $6,500,000 for 1908. 

There are more than 20 corporations doing a supply business 
in Oklahoma; chief among these are the National Supply Company, 
of Kansas; Oil Well Supply Company, Independence Iron Worts, 
Bovaird Supply Company, Frick-Reid Company, Bovaird & Seyfang, 
Western Supply Company, Oklahoma Iron Works. There are several 
large tank companies building storage in the field, the largest of 
which are Riter-Conley, Warren City Boiler Works, and tne Pe- 
troleum Iron Works. These confine their work almost exclusively 
to steel and iron work, although there are a number of wooden 
tank companies. The building companies alone did over $1,000,000 
work of business in 1908. 

The supply business has resulted in the bringing of a great deal 
of money to the State. In most cases the companies have purchased 
stores and are therefore holders of a considerable body of real estate. 
In other cases long-time leases have been taken on the property 
and buildings erected. The supply companies employ hundreds of 
men in this State, and their pay rolls run into a substantial sum. 

It would be almost impossible to give a list of all of the towns 
where supply stores are located, but among the places may be men- 
tioned Tulsa, Bartlesville, Cleveland, Nowata, Chelsea, Ramona, 
Copan, Keifer, Sapulpa, Muskogee, and in Kansas at Independence, 
Chanute, Peru and Coffeyville. Tulsa and Bartlesville have been 
for the past year and more the centers of activity, and the division 
managers of the companies are located principally in those two 
cities. 

In Kansas the principal business of the supply stores for the 
past year has been in the line of gas supplies more than for the oil 
industry, and the figures on this business are not included in the 
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estimate given above. a Taking it all in all, gas fittings and supplies 
and oil country supplies the total business of the companies oper- 
ating in the field would be close to $8,000,000. 

Not all of this material has been consumed in Oklahoma and 
Kansas. Some of the stores in Oklahoma ship to Texas and Arkan- 
sas and Missouri. The towns in southwestern Missouri using natural 
gas are all considered in the mid-continent territory, and the sales 
are credited to the mid-continent field. 

The supply business has grown with the oil and gas industry in 
the southwest, as a matter of course. The supply store follows de- 
velopment in the natural order of things. But the companies oper- 
ating in the southwestern country, by reason of the long distance 
between the factory and the field, have had a harder proposition 
to contend with than the people in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and 
West Virginia. Sometimes it has happened here that the supply 
stores must anticipate development and have the goods on hand 
in case of a rush. It is a fact that when many producers were of 
opinion that Glenn pool was not a world beater the supply stores 
were loading up with hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
goods, and when the rush did come the stores were ready to handle 
the business and permit the rapid work which occurred in that pool. 
The condition has happened at Cleveland and other districts in the 
field. 

There are a number of concerns doing business in the mid-conti- 
nent- field closely connected with and dependent upon the oil and 
gas business that would bring the expenditures of this particular 
industry to several millions more. One of the more important of 
these is the nitroglycerin or torpedo companies, whose combined 
business for the year amounted to little less than $1,000,000. The 
largest of these companies are The Eastern Torpedo Company, 
The Western Torpedo Company, and the Kansas Torpedo Company, 
each with offices in the center of activity. 

PIPE LINES AND CONSTRUCTION. 

In the matter of pipe line construction the year has been practi- 
cally uneventful. The Prairie Oil and Gas Company has laid one 
main line from Caney, Kans., to Nowata, and the Gulf Pipe Line 
Company has laid a* branch line to the Morris field. The Texas 
Company also covers the Morris pool now and is laying a line to 
the Shallow Sand district. Both these latter extensions were 
of only a few miles. The Prairie also laid a line from its pumping 
station, near Ramona, down through the Hogshooter district. 

The capacity of the pipe lines is still far below the production of 
the field. The Shallow Sand district is the only place in the State 
where the facilities are anything near the daily production of the 
district. And this is a matter of recent accomplishment. The 
efforts of the association to secure adequate and proper pipe lines has 
been, in a measure, held up by the Interior Department at Washing- 
ton. But there is now a strong belief that the line contemplated from 
Glenn pool to New Orleans will be laid during this year, and that 
other and needed extensions will be constructed. While it is true 
that the Secretary of the Interior refuses to repeal the regulations 
of 1906, yet the Secretary has expressed the intention of taking up 
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each application for pipe line construction and treating it as he 
does applications for the removal of restrictions, and whenever, in 
his judgment, the construction of the pipe line is necessaty he will 
issue a special permit waiving the objectionable clauses in the 
regulations of 1906. 

The Prairie Oil and Gas Company leads in pipe line mileage in 
the State. The lines of the Prairie run from Glenn pool to the state 
line, from Cleveland to the state line, and from Nowata to the state 
line, with connecting and branch lines. There are three lines from 
Bartlesville to Caney, two frbm the big station near Ramona to 
Bartlesville, one from Cleveland to a point near Skiatook, one from 
Cleveland to Ramona, one from Ramona to Nowata, one from Ra- 
mona to Hogshooter, and one from Caney to Nowata. These lines are 
of varying size. The line from the Glenn pool to Ramona is 6-inch, 
a single fine. The lines from Cleveland to Ramona and Skiatook 
are 6 and 4 inch, and there is one 6-inch and two 8-inch lines from 
Bartlesville to Caney. There is an 8-inch line from Caney to Nowata, 
a 6-inch line from Nowata to Ramona, and a 4-inch line from Hog»- 
shooter to Ramona. 

The lines of the Gulf Pipe Line Company and the Texas com- 
pany are both 8-inch, running from a point near the Glenn pool 
to trie southern boundary of the State. The Gulf Pipe Line Com- 
pany varies a little, going farther east. 

During the year the New Orleans is expected to be constructed 
by the Prairie Oil and Gas Company, and there is a contemplated 
extension of the main line of the Texas Company from its present 
terminus across the Arkansas river near Tulsa to a point in the 
Shallow pool where that company has required some production. 
The Texas Company has made the surveys for this extension and an- 
nounces that the line will bejaid during the next few weeks. As 
to the New Orleans line, that is dependent entirely on conditions. 
It is not believed that it will be taking oil before the winter, but this 
is problematical. There is some rough country in southeastern Okla- 
homa, and then the Louisiana swamps are to be considered, and sev- 
eral miles of pipe line to go under water. The blueprints of this line 
have been filed with the Indian agency at Muskogee and with the 
Interior Department at Washington, and it will be 590 miles long. 
The size of the line will be 12 inches, which will make it the largest 
oil line yet laid in the country. The New Orleans line, if built, will 
not only serve to relieve the congestion in Glenn pool, but will tap 
the new and productive pools in Louisiana. It will afford an out- 
let for thousands of barrels of oil every day which is now being run 
into tanks. 

The extension of the pipe-line system is absolutely necessary to 
further development of tne industry in this State. Pipe lines are as 
necessary to the oil business as breath is to sustain life, and in order 
that promising pools shall be brought into producing districts and 
their full capacity developed, it is necessary, that the pipe lines be 
extended. The vast quantities of oil in storage, which are sufficient 
to keep the pipe lines busy for at least a year, has probably caused 
some disinclination on their part to make the necessary extensions, 
but the decline in production will force some action in the future, pro- 
vided the permission for the extensions can be obtained. Ana this 
is but another case where the Washington comjnittee has labored 
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long and hard. To bring the departmental mind to a realization of 
conditions existing in different sections of the State has been a matter 
of weeks of toil. But the department has not shown a disposition 
to do something for the men who have made the oil industry in this 
State and who are keeping it up. It is believed that before the end 
of the present year tne necessary pipe line facilities will be pro- 
vided for all of the districts and that extensions will be made, and 
thus the greatest obstacle in the way of the continued development 
of the field will be removed. 

RENTALS AND ROYALTIES PAID. 

The handling of leasee, collecting royalties, advance royalties, and 
annual rentals continues a big part of the work of the Union Indian 
Agency at Muskogee. There tne affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes 
are handled. The royalties collected from the Osage lease is handled 
at Pawhuska. 

It is shown by the table herewith, which is official, that during the 
calendar year 1908 the oil producers paid the Indians the sum of 
$2,030,463.46 on the three items above mentioned. It is believed that 
the bonuses paid during thesame time will equal more than $1,000,000, 
which makes a total of more than $3,500,000 paid to the Indians 
during the year. This is in the territory of the Five Civilized Tribes 
alone, being almost entirely in the Creek and Cherokee nations. In 
the Osage the royalties amounted to $253,521.17, making a grand 
total of more than $3,700,000 which the oil industry has distributed 
among the Indian wards of the Government during tne twelve months 
just past. Attention is called to the fact that this is the greatest 
sum of money paid to the Indians from any source and is more than 
sufficient to support in comfort every Indian in the State, and some 
of them have snown the denizens of Chicago, St. Louis, and New 
York what a "hot time" really means. 

A comparison of the figures for oil and the figures paid for bonuses, 
royalties, and rentals will demonstrate the hardship which attends 
the operation of an oil property in this State. By reason of condi- 
tions abnormal and unnatural the Oklahoma oil producer receives 
less for his oil than the producer of the heavy grades of oil in Cali- 
fornia and Texas. But ne has topay a higher rate of royalty than 
is paid in other States as well. Tne margin of profit in this State, 
even under the most favorable conditions, is ridiculously small. Ana 
in this connection there is another question which came up during 
the year, and which the Washington committee succeeded in having 
adjusted. The Secretary of the Interior issued a statement early in 
the spring, in which he announced that royalties would not be on a 
fixed basis, but would be governed by the judgment of the Secretary 
of the Interior with regard to the value of the individual properties. 
This would upset all of the conditions which had obtained through- 
out the oil country for years, and would have entailed untold losses 
to operators who had made contracts with the idea that the rate of 
royalty would not be changed. Finally the secretary agreed that 
one-eighth should be the fixed price of royalty in the lands of the 
Five Civilized Tribes, and that is the rate to-day. The original cir- 
cular of the Secretary fixed the maximum limit at one-sixth. Hie 
difference in percentage would have resulted in the payment of thou- 
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sands of dollars more and in seriously disturbing conditions in every 
producing district. The Washington committee was able to con- 
vince the Secretary that this was true and the fixed basis was the 
result. 

There is no record either at Pawhuska or Muskogee of the pay- 
ment of royalties prior to 1904, in which year the amount was $5,000. 
This was nearly all paid to the Osages. In 1905 the figures jumped 
to $70,000, and in 1906 to more than $700,000, and in 1907 passed 
the $1,000,000 mark. During most of this period advance royalties 
were not collected and this explains the enormous increase m the 
latter years. For the years 1904 and 1905 the development of the 
industry in this State was confined principally to the Osage and the 
section immediately around Bartlesville. In the latter part of 1905 
tlu Shallow Sand district came into prominenoe as a great producer, 
and it has held its position ever since. In the winter of 1906 the 
first well was drilled in the now famous Glenn Pool, but the active 
development of this, the greatest deposit of oil in the United States, 
did not begin till the early spring of 1907. The rapid increase in pro- 
duction came in 1907, and thus the rapid increase in royalties. 

The development of the oil industry has added largely to the work 
of the Union Agency at Muskogee. It has increased the work of that 
office more than twice what it was years ago, and flooded the heads 
of the departments with business. And it can be said of the Muskogee 
office in particular that it has done well, indeed, under the circum- 
stances. Departmental regulations could not be changed in a minute, 
and the tedious delays and vexatious technicalities attending the 
securing of a lease were not due to any desire on the part of the local 
officials to needlessly harass or annoy the applicant. 

It will be noted that the total acreage of oil and gas lands belonging 
to the Indians leased in this State is more than nine times as great as 
the acreage of leased coal lands and more than one hundred times the 
miscellaneous leased acreage, which includes fanning lands. The oil 
man is thus, in a landed sense, more largely interested in the prosper- 
ity of the State, or, at least, that section formerly known as Indian 
Territory, than any other class of citizens except the homesteader. 
So far as the Indian lands are concerned, he is more largely interested 
than any other class or than all other classes. 

The annual rental is beginning to be felt more severely by the les- 
sees of restricted lands, as will be seen by the reports herewith. With 
the advanced royalty of 15 cents per acre for the first and second 
years, 30 cents per acre for the third and fourth years, and 75 cents 
per acre for the fifth year, together with the $1 per acre annual rental 
and premiums to be paid on bonds and other things, wild-cat leases 
can not be carried for less than $1.50 per acre after the first year. 
This will cause the surrender of a good deal of the acreage on which 
the advance royalty has been paid for the past two years. 

OKLAHOMA LEADS THE WOBLD. 

The close of the year 1908 finds Oklahoma still at the head of the 
list of oil-producing States. For some time it was thought that the 
total production of oil for this year would fall considerably short of 
last year, which was the greatest oil-producing year in the history of 
the industry. Rapidly decreasing production in the Glenn Pool and 
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the failure of the pipe-line companies to provide the transportation 
for production gave rise to the tear there would be a great shortage. 
The failure of pipe lines to provide needed facilities was not due, it 
must be said, to any disinclination on their part to lay the lines, but 
to departmental regulations which they considered oppressive and 
which they refused to accept. The Interior Department at Wash- 
ington still exercises absolute jurisdiction over all the lands of the 
full-blood Indians in this State and makes regulations and rules for 
the government and control of individuals and pipe-line companies 
operating in or across those lands. 

The failure of the pipe-line companies to make extensions has 
resulted in a distinct discouragement of wild-cat or exploration work. 
But there are always adventurous spirits in the oil business who are 
willing to take the chance, and so wells have been brought in near 
Madill, away down in the southern part of the State, and at other 
remote places. But for the most part the drilling has been done in 
those pools which were alreadv defined and which had pipe-line facili- 
ties. This is notably true of the Shallow Pool around Nowata and 
Delaware, where there has been remarkable activity during the past 
few months, caused by the extension of the pipe lines and increased 
marketing facilities. 

With tne figures for the year at hand it will be seen that the total 
production for the year was more than 47,000,000 barrels, as against 
45,000.000 barrels m 1907. 

Of tne production of 1908 the Prairie Oil and Gas Company (Stand- 
ard) handled 33,206,283 barrels through its pipe lines. All of this oil 
went into the storage tanks, to the refineries at Neodesha, Kans.; 
Sugar Creek, Mo.; and to the eastern lines of the Standard. The 
Texas Company this year handled 5,488.000 barrels and the Gulf Pipe 
Line Company 5,631 ,000 barrels. All of the oil purchased by the Gulf 
Pipe Line and the Texas Company went to Beaumont and m storage 
in the field. By independent refineries and through rail shipments 
there was handled 1,270,000 barrels. 

During the year the Prairie Oil and Gas Company has completed 245 
storage tanks of average capacity of 37,500 barrels each at the tank 
farms at Romana, Jenks, Muskogee, Morris, and Glenn Pool, all in 
Oklahoma. Individual producers have completed more than 250 
tanks in the various parts of the field of average capacity of 37,500 
barrels each. These tanks are principally in Glenn Pool, Muskogee, 
Morris, and in the Shallow district around Nowata. 

The Prairie Oil and Gas Company has completed one pipe line 
from Caney, Kans., to Nowata, Okfa., a distance of 24.4 miles in 
length, ana a line from the Hogshooter district around Bartlesville 
to the Ramona station. There has also been constructed about 75 
miles of gathering lines to the various producers' tanks. The Gulf 
Pipe Line Company has laid a line from their main tank line to the 
Morris pool, a distance of 12 miles. The line is 6 inches in size. 
The Texas Company has also laid a line from their main trunk line 
to the district around Morris. 

Stocks of the Prairie increased more than 6,000.000 barrels during 
1908. On January 1, 1908, there were gross stocks of 32,024,421.90 
barrels, and on January 1, 1909, there were gross stocks of 38,959,233 
barrels. 
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There are more than 14,000 producing oil and gas wells in the 
mid-continent field and most of them are in Oklahoma. Of these 
7,515 are in Kansas and the others in Oklahoma. Most of the 
drilling done in Kansas during the year was for gas. The supply 
of gas in many of the older gas districts of that State has been rapidly 
decreasing and it has been necessary to keep the drill moving to 
find new and productive territory. While on leases in Kansas go 
begging, there is constant demand for gas leases at fancy prices. 
There were 345 gas wells drilled during the year, as against 125 oil 
wells. In Oklahoma it is the other way about. The attention of 
producers has been almost entirely engrossed in the oil business 
and the number of oil wells drilled was more than double the number 
of gas wells. 

There are now employed in the production of oil and gas in the 
mid-continent field no less than 20,000 men. There is annually 
expended for supplies in the field more than $6,000,000, and the total 
investment for labor, material, and leases exceeded $20,000,000 more, 
bringing the total investment in the field up to this time to more 
than $125,000,000. This year in the State or Oklahoma alone taxes 
were paid on more than $88,000,000, including the pipe lines. 

There has been paid out to the Indians owning the land during the 
year in royalties more than $4,000,000, this through the Union Indian 
Agency at Muskogee, and for bonuses to the Indians as inducements 
to secure leases more than $3,000,000 additional. The value of the 
oil produced in the mid-continent field during the year was 
$18,000,000. There is tio way of estimating the value of the gas pro- 
duced, because it is handled by dozens of corporations and indi- 
viduals and figures can not be had. But during the year the main 
trunk gas line from the northwest end of the field to Guthrie. Chandler, 
Oklahoma City, and Shawnee has been completed, and those cities 
and all the cities and towns en route are now enjoying cheap fuel. 
Oas lines have also been laid to Muskogee from the field, in addition 
to the line fclreadv in operation there. 

Floods have played navoc during the year in many places. For 
two weeks in the fall both of the fines of the Texas Company and 
the Oulf Pipe Line were entirely out of business, due to the wash- 
outs along Red River in Texas and the streams in Oklahoma. More 
than once during the fall and winter every pumping station of the 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company (Standard) has been entirely out of 
commission. High water also stopped active operations in many of 
the pools. The loss to the individual producers and the pipe lines 
will run more than $100,000. 

There have been no big pools opened up during the year just 
passed; for the reason that the lack of pipe line facilities discouraged 
wild-catting and operations were almost entirely confined to those 

Sools which already had pipe lines and where the limits were well 
efined. The Glenn Pool has been thoroughly drilled up and a large 
amount of new production brought in just north of the limits of the 
original pool in what is known as the Glenn Pool north extension. 
A pool was discovered just north of Tulsa and the production there 
now reaches more than 5,000 barrels a day. A great deal of work 
is being done there, but the limits of the production have not been 
thoroughly defined. 
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The feature of the year was the rapid increase in work in the 
Shallow Pool. The only main trunk pipe line constructed during the 
year was laid from Caney, Kane., to Nowata, Okla., and this gave the 
operators in that field facilities not enjoyed by. producers in other locali- 
ties. Immediately upon the construction of the pipe line many 
strings of tools were put to work and the area of the pool considerably 
enlarged. 

Oklahoma has the largest area of oil-bearing territory of any 
State in the Union. According to the figures furnished by the state 
geologist, not more than 10 per cent of known oil-producing land 
has teen drilled. But the conditions have not warranted producers 
in going ahead, and from the present outlook it will be some time yet 
before there will arise such a state of affairs as will justify wild-catting 
on an extensive scale. 

It will be noticed that the Prairie Oil and Qas Company handled 
more than 34,000,000 barrels of oil during 1908. The two lines to 
the gulf transported more than 11,000,000 barrels, the Osage reser- 
vation produced more than 4,500,000 barrels, and the local refineries 
and rail shipments will run another million barrels. This brings the 
total above 50,000,000 barrels, which is from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
barrels more than production for 1907, 

Glenn Pool still holds the record for the production. The average 
for that district is 50,000 barrels a day. The Shallow Pool came up 
to 50,000 barrels a day during the last few weeks of the year. The 
Bartlesville deep sand averages 30,000 barrels a day, the Osage reser- 
vation 30,000 barrels a day, Cleveland 3;000 barrels, Okmulgee, 
Morris, and Bald Hill 5,000 barrels, and the other districts 8.000 
barrels. This brings the total daily production up to 180,000 bar- 
rels. Of this amount the pipe lines are running but little more than 
100.000 barrels, leaving 80,000 barrels for the producers to take care 
of tnrough the construction of individual storage tanks. 

There are several small producing districts in the State not con- 
nected with the pipe lines, where the figures are almost impossible 
to secure. Gotebo has several wells, both oil and gas; there are a 
number of wells drilled at Ardmore, by the Santa Fe Railroad, but 
all of the production of the wells is used by the company for fuel, 
and no statements are made to anybody as to the amount of pro- 
duction. There are three wells at Madill with an estimated produc- 
tion of 20 barrels. This is the newest find in the State. There are 
also two wells in the neighborhood of Mangum, in the extreme south- 
western part of the State, of which no record can be obtained. 

The map shows the great extent of the oil-bearing territory. For 
a long time there was a belief that nearly all of the oil found in Okla- 
homa would be along the line of the ninety-sixth meridian, but the wells 
at Mangum, at Madill, and at Gotebo are all nearly 100 miles west of 
the meridian and go to disprove this old theory. Had there been 
sufficient pipe-line extension to encourage work in the out of the way 
pools it is difficult to say what would or could have been accom- 

1>lished in the way of development. But the discovery of oil in these 
ocalities in paying quantities has been of value as showing the 
future possibilities of the State and what can be expected when the 
present pools have declined to the limit of the pipe-line capacity 
and further extensions will be necessary. 

With this report is presented the detailed statement, as nearly as 
may be ascertained, of the production of every district, of the num- 
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ber of wells drilled throughout the field, of the monthly and daily 
averages of the pipe-line runs, which will be of interest to every 
man engaged in the production of oil. Care has been exercised in 
the compilation of the figures and they are presented as being the 
most complete exposition of the extent and importance of the oil 
industry yet presented. 

The outlooK for the coming year is distinctly encouraging to the 
people in the oil business. The Interior Department has shown a 
disposition to loosen up on the regulations which have been causing 
trouble, and if this be true the resumption of pipe-line building will 
follow, and with that will come another period or development equal 
to the excitement of 1907, when more oil was brought to the top of 
the ground in this State than ever before in any one year in any 
other State. The presence of oil has already been definitely deter- 
mined in remote sections, but by reason of the absence of transporta- 
tion facilities and the cheapness of the oil, there has been little 
drilling. If pipe lines shall be extended and a market provided for 
all the oil producers hope for better prices. The most ambitious 
pipe-line project contemplated is that of the Prairie Oil and Gas 
Company, which has already filed the blueprints of a line proposed 
to run from Glenn Pool, just below Tulsa, to New Orleans, a distance 
of 540 miles. Application has been made to the Intenar Depart- 
ment for permission to lay the line, and the rights of way have Deen 
secured from all of the abutting property owners as well as from 
the boards of county commissioners in every county in the State 
through which the fine will pass. This pipe line will do more to 
relieve the congested conditions which have existed for more than 
a year than any other suggested measure of relief. It will be 12 
inches in size^the largest off line in the West, and will cost $5,000,000 
when laid. The constantly decreasing production of the older pools 
gives rise to the hope for better prices, but this hope has been con- 
stantly indulged in since 1904, when prices took an awful tumble, 
and is still short of realization. Still, there is a better feeling ana 
it is believed that more money will go into the oil game in this State 
during the coming year than during the year just past. 



COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR TWO YEARS. 

Wells completed in Kansas in 1908. 



Month. 



Number. 



Produc- 
ing. 



Dry. 



Gu. 



1908. 

January 

February 

March 

4K::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

Previous 

To January 1, 1909 

1907 



556 
6,959 



65 
100 
40 
85 
105 
130 
170 
188 
55 
80 
96 
90 



1,114 



19 
38 
87 
22 
82 
80 
27 
17 
86 
41 
26 
26 



125 
835 



846 

900 



1,245 
286 
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Wells drilled in Cherokee in 1908. 





Deep sand. 


Shallow sand. 


Month. 


Num- 
ber. 


Produc- 
ing. 


Dry. 


Gas. 


Num- 
ber. 


Produc- 
ing. 


Dry. 


Gas. 


TtOUtfy ...T..TTT.TT-T,... 


85 

38 
42 
54 

51 
49 
49 
69 
57 
58 
80 
65 


3,065 
1,890 
2,100 
2,285 
2,160 
1,965 
3,045 
3,850 
2,943 
3,720 
3,620 
3,000 


4 

3 
8 
8 
5 
11 
1 
5 
4 
5 
6 
6 


3 
8 
2 
2 
2 

2* 

6 
4 
2 
8 
8 


72 
61 
66 
85 
96 
89 
96 
124 
121 
134 
169 
130 


8,905 
8,316 
8,960 
4,086 
5,820 
6,000 
6,650 
5,749 
8,755 
11,765 
12,918 
10,100 


12 
4 

6 
9 

7 
8 
1 

13 
8 
10 
11 
10 


1 


February . . 


2 


March 




April 


8 


85.:...:: 




Tune. 




July 




AllKUSt - r ........ . 




September 




October 




November 




December 


1 






Total 


647 
312 


33,643 


54 
840 


31 
189 


1,235 
3,480 


80,943 


94 
380 


7 


Previous.... 


21 










To January 1, 1900 


2,960 


83,643 


394 


220 


4,715 


80,943 


424 


28 







WelU drilled in Osage in 1908. 



Month. 


Number., 


Produc- 
ing. 


Dry. 


Gas. 


January 


16 
12 
6 
10 
10 
14 
12 
14 
14 
14 
15 
14 


1,255 

1,780 

485 

632 

835 

940 

1,000 

1,475 

1,495 

4,610 

3,680 

3,500 




1 


February . . t T — 






March./..... 




1 


Anril 


3 
2 

1 
4 
2 
1 


1 


^y!:"i:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::...: 




June ,.,.,-.- 


2 


July 




August - 






i 


October 


1 


November 


1 
2 




December 


1 






Total 


151 

1,176 


21,667 


16 
217 


8 


Previous 


75 








To January 1, 1909. 


1,327 


21,667 


233 


83 







Wells drilled in Creek in 1908. 



Month. 



Number. 



Produc- 
ing. 



Dry. 



Ga 



January 

February 

March 

April 

pf 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

Previous 

To January 1,1909 



677 
1,698 



2,373 



8,240 
10,545 
4,150 
6,015 
7,155 
7,900 
6,080 
7,695 
3,965 
4,715 
6,175 
5,300 



75,955 



75,955 



105 
199 



54 



304 



137 
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Miscellaneous Oklahoma wells drilled in 1908, 
(Cleveland, Choctaw, Chickasaw.) 



Month. 


Number. 


Produc- 
ing. 


Dry. 


•Gat. 


January 


4 

1 
6 


lb 
20 
90 


1 


2 


February 




March... 


2 




April 




May'v;. :::..:::::.:::::. .::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::. 


1 
8 
13 
3 
2 
3 
6 
4 


75 
55 

75 
90 
20 
105 

4 
10 






June 


1 
8 

1 
1 




July 


2 


August 




fleptemlwr * * , ^ . . . ^ . . . » 




October 




November 


4 
2 


1 


December 


1 






Total 


45 

500 


554 


20 
158 


6 


Previous 


48 








To January 1, 1909. , . 


545 


554 


178 


49 







Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana. 



Month. 



Number. 



Produc- 
ing. 



Dry. 



Gas. 



January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 



Total. 
Previous 



287 
22 
750 
800 
1,055 
900 



795 
825 
500 
100 
700 



68 
463 



6,194 



12 
71 



To January 1, 1909. 



529 



6,194 



102 



Total wells drilled in Kansas 7, 515 

Total dry holes drilled in Kansas 960 

Total gas wells drilled in Kansas 1, 245 

Total wells drilled in Oklahoma 11,919 

Total dry holes drilled in Oklahoma 1, 538 

Total gas wells drilled in Oklahoma 517 

Total wells drilled in Arkansas, Northern Texas, and Northern Louisiana. . . . 529 
Total dry hole? drilled in Arkansas, Northern Texas and Northern Louisiana. 102 

Total gas wells drilled in Arkansas Northern Texas and Northern Louisiana. . 83 

Total wells drilled in mid-continent field 19, 963 

Total dry holes drilled in mid-continent field 2,595 

Total gas wells drilled in mid-continent field 1, 845 

Total wells drilled in Kansas, 1908 556 

Total dry holes drilled in Kansas, 1908 125 

Total gas wells drilled in Kansas, 1908 345 

Total wells drilled in Oklahoma, 1908 2,755 

Total dry holes drilled in Oklahoma, 1908 289 

Total gas wells drilled in Oklahoma. 1908 106 

Total wells drilled in Arkansas, Northern Texas, and Northern Louisiana, 1908. 66 
Total dry holes drilled in Arkansas, Northern Texas, and Northern Louisiana, 

1908 9 

Total gas wells drilled in Arkansas, Northern Texas, and Northern Louisiana, 

1908..... < 12 
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DUTY ON OIL. 
Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana — Continued. 




1907. 



Total walls drilled in mid-continent field 

Total dry holes drilled in mid-continent field. 
Total gas wells drilled in mid-continent field. 



4,408 
411 
416 



COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 



1*08. 



1007. 



Wells drilled in Kansas 

Wells drilled in Cherokee 

Wells drilled in Osage 

Wells drilled in Creek 

Wells drilled in other districts 

Wells drilled in Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana 

Total 

Dry holes drilled in Kansas 

Dry holes drilled in Cherokee 

Dry holes drilled in Osage 

Dry holes drilled in Creek 

Dry holes drilled in other districts 

Dry holes drilled in Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana 

Total 

Oas wells drilled In Kansas 

Oas wells drilled in Cherokee 

Oas wells drilled in Osage 

Oas wells drilled in Creek 

Oas wells drilled in other districts 

Oas wells drilled in Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana. 

Total 



566 



1,882 


2,478 


151 


174 


677 


1,226 


46 


86 


66 


82 


8,377 


4,896 


126 


81 


138 


185 


16 


15 


105 


97 


20 


12 





28 


413 


418 


846 


268 


88 


75 


8 


15 


54 


88 


6 


8 


12 


11 



468 



415 



Pipe line runs, 1908. 
PRAIRIE OIL AND OAS COMPANY. 



Month. 



January... 
February. 
March.... 
April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . 
September 
October... 
November. 
December. 



Runs. 



1908. 



Total 
barrels. 



Daily 
average. 



94,027 
96,641 
80,240 
99,828 
80,240 
79,844 
95,186 
92,214 
89,142 
89,484 
87,357 
91,973 



1907. 



Total 
barrels. 



Dally 
average. 



75,392 
81,861 
97,541 
103,297 
97,541 
100,709 
98,493 
103,663 
102,988 
112,477 
107,726 



Deliveries. 



1906. 



Total 
barrels. 



2,332,096 
2,005,285 
1,994,992 
1,941,284 
1,987,441 
2,162,765 
2,326,524 
2,353,609 
2,405,831 
2,297,333 
2,310,282 



Daily 
average. 



75,229 
69,148 
64,365 
64,709 
64,111 
72,092 
75,049 
75,923 
80,194 
74,107 
77,009 



1907. 



Total 
barrels. 



Daily 
average. 



58,100 
62,817 
63,406 
72,208 
76,760 
72,067 
15,015 
78,595 
78,384 
73,149 
64,744 



GULP PIPE LINE COMPANY (deliveries estimated). 

Barrels. 

January 660,000 

February 500, 000 

March 620,000 

April 540,000 

May 418,000 

June 210,000 
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Barrels. 

July 689,000 

August 434,000 

September 330,000 

October 424,000 

November. ., 441, 000 

December 465, 000 

THE TEXAS COMPANY (deliveries estimated). * 

Barrels. 

January 496, 000 

February 465, 000 

March 465,000 

April 450,000 

May 341,000 

June 260,000 

July 496,000 

August 527,000 

September 525,000 

October 536,000 

November 462, 000 

December 460,000 

LOCAL REFINERIES, RAIL SHIPMENTS, ETC. (DELIVERIES). 

Barrels. 

January 100,000 

February 100, 000 

March 110,000 

April 108,000 

May 120,000 

June 85,000 

July 200,000 

August 120,000 

September 115,000 

October 100,000 

November 118, 000 

December 100, 506 



1906. 



1907. 



Pipe line runs: 

Prairie Oil and Gas Co 

Gulf Pipe Line Co. (estimated) 

The Texas Co. (estimated) 

Local refineries, etc. (estimated) 

Total 

Deliveries: 

Prairie Oil and Oas Co 

Gulf Pipe Line Co. (estimated) 

The Texas Co. (estimated) 

Local refineries, etc. (estimated) 

Total 

Pat In tanks: 

Prairie Oil and Gas Co 

Golf Pipe Line (estimated) drew out 3,000,000. 

The Texas Co. (estimated) 

Producers (estimated) 

Total 

Mid-oontlnent stocks January 1, 1909: 

Prairie Oil and Gas Co 

Gulf Pipe Line Co. (estimated) 

The Texas Co. (estimated) 

Producers (estimated) 

Total 



88,266,288 
6,610,000 
6,647,000 
8,400,000 



47,818,283 



26,844,024 
4,610,000 
4,647,000 
1,400,000 



36,901,024 



6,982,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,650,000 



16,132,000 



38,969,288 
2,600,000 
1,175,000 
8,000,000 



60,784,288 



86,610,339 
5,225,000 
3,479,000 
1,300,000 



45,614,339 



26,167,821 
1,455,000 
1,000,000 
1,800,000 



28,922,321 



10,443,018 
3,770,000 
2,479,000 
6,000,000 



21,692,018 



82,024,421 
3,770,000 
2,479,000 
6,000,000 



44,273,421 



S D-61-1— Vol 



-26 
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Glenn Pool statistics. 



Month. 



Prairie. 



Gall 



Texas. 



Producers. 



January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October.... 
November., 
December.. 



Barrels. 
550,000 
540,000 
558,000 
510,000 
415,000 
200,000 
310,000 
410,000 
390,000 
403,000 
277,000 
230,000 



Barrels. 
820,000 
540,000 
418,000 
660,000 
500,000 
210,000 
589,000 
434,000 
330,000 
424,000 
440,000 
445,000 



Barrels. 
465,000 
540,000 
341,000 
496,000 
465,000 
260,000 
496,000 
527,000 
430,000 
536,000 
461,000 
580,000 



Barrels. 
500,000 
440,000 
440,000 
430,000 
400,000 
340,000 
300,000 
810,000 
175,000 
175,000 
170,000 
300,000 



Total production 1908 barrels.. 19,930,000 

Total production 1907 do 19,926,000 

Total production to date do 44,000,000 

Total number of wells drilled 44, 000, 000 

Estimated daily production, January 1, 1909 barrels. . 51, 000 

Estimated daily production at best, June, 1907 do. . . . 117, 000 

First well drilled, March, 1906. 

Area main pool acres . • 8, 500 

Pipe line construction in 1908 miles.. 46 

Approximate acreage of mineral leasee filed and disposed of up to and including December 

Sly 1908. 





Number. 


Total. 


Acreage. 


LEASES FILED. 
Oil *»Wl gM , 




17,060 
234 

77 


1,486,80C 
18,720 
6,16C 


Goal an<f asphalt 




Miscellaneous 








Total 




18,271 


1,461,680 






DISPOSITION OF LEASES FILED. 

Approved and in effect- 
Oil and gas 


0,216 
82 
6 


0,804 

1,888 

5,848 

501 

284 
866 




Coal and asphalt 




Miscellaneous 






744,320 


Approved; subsequently canceled— 

Oil and gas 


1,868 
10 


Coal ancf asphalt 




Mlaenltanrous ,-,,--- T ,,,....,,.... 






150,640 


Disapproved by department— 

Oil and gas 


5,721 
74 
48 


Coal and asphalt 




Miscellaneous T T ,. T , T ,, T ..,...„,, T T , - T T T ,,.... , 






467,440 


Canceled for failure to reflle— 

Oil and gas 


522 
66 

4 


Coal and asphalt. 




Miscellaneous 






47,280 


Pending at department- 
Oil and gas 


282 

2 


Coal and asphalt 




Miscellaneous 






22,720 
20,280 


Fending at agency T , T - T T , r , T . . . , 








Total 


18, 271 


1,461,680 
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Approximate amount of royalties paid into the office during the year 1908 as royalty and 
rental and on account of production. 



Month. 


Advance 
royalty. 


Advance 
rental. 


On account of 
production. 


January r T . T 


$18,254.13 
21,914.32 
12,723.50 
26,315.00 
26, 147. 50 
12,549.00 
20,654.00 
17,141.00 
19,980.00 
11,521.00 
16,943.00 
12,500.00 


$9,968.00 
11,457.00 

6,602.00 
12,676.00 
40,145.00 

9,124.00 
40,979.00 
23,792.00 
23,580.00 
17,591.00 
39,065.00 
32,734.00 


$279,784.78 


February 


120,004.74 


March % . 


11,202.75 


April 


99,303.08 


May 


288,704.74 


~-**' • • 

June 


14,997.74 


July 


134, 143. 20 


August 


167, 19a 91 


September 


116,208.00 


October 


100,393.85 


November. 


111,248.43 


December 


102,936.79 






Total 


216,641.45 


267,703.00 


1,546,119.01 


Grand total. . , T T 


2,030,463.46 
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6l«r Congress, ) SENATE. J Document 

1* Session. \ \ No. 98. 



TAX ON NET INCOME OF CORPORATIONS. 



MESSAGE 

FROM TH1 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

RECOMMENDING 

AN AMENDMENT TO TEN TARIFF BILL IMPOSING UPON ALL COR- 
PORATIONS AND JOINT STOCK COMPANIES FOB PROFIT, EX- 
CEPT NATIONAL BANKS (OTHERWISE TAXED), SAVINGS BANKS, 
AND BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, AN EXCISE TAX 
MEASURED BY 2 PER CENT ON THE NET INCOME OF SUCH COR- 
PORATIONS; ALSO PROVIDING FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT GIVING POWER TO IMPOSE TAXES ON INCOMES. 



June 16, 1909. — Read; referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be 

printed. 



To (he Senate and House of Representatives: 

It is the constitutional duty of the President from time to time to 
recommend to the consideration of Congress such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient. In my inaugural address, imme- 
diately preceding this present extraordinary session of Congress, I 
invited attention to the necessity for a revision of the tariff at this 
session, and stated the principles upon which I thought the revision 
should be effected. I referrea to the then rapidly increasing deficit, 
and pointed out the obligation on the part of the rramers of the tariff 
bill to arrange the duty so as to secure an adequate income, and sug- 
gested that if it was not possible to do so by import duties, new kinds 
of taxation must be adopted, and among them I recommended a 
graduated inheritance tax as correct in principle and as certain and 
easy of collection. The House of Representatives has adopted the 
suggestion and has provided in the bill it passed for the collection 
of such a tax. In the Senate the action of its Finance Committee 
and the course of the debate indicate that it may not agree to this 
provision, and it is now proposed to make up the deficit by the imposi- 
tion of a general income tax, in form and substance of almost exactly 
the same character as that which in the case of Pollock v. Farmers' 
Loan and Trust Company (157 U. S., 429) was held by the Supreme 
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2 TAX OK NET INCOME OF CORPORATIONS. 

Court to be a direct tax, and therefore not within the power of the 
Federal Government to impose unless apportioned among the several 
States according to population. This new proposal, which I did not 
discuss in my inaugural address or in my message at the opening of 
the present session, makes it appropriate for me to submit to the 
Congress certain additional recommendations. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the income-tax cases deprived 
the National Government of a power which, by reason of previous 
decisions of the court, it was generally supposed that Government 
had. It is undoubtedly a power the National Government ought to 
have. It might be indispensable to the nation's life in great crises. 
Although I have not considered a constitutional amendment as neces- 
sary to the exercise of certain phases of this power, a mature consid- 
eration has satisfied me that an amendment is the only proper course 
for its establishment to its full extent. I therefore recommend to 
the Congress that both Houses, by a two-thirds vote, shall propose 
an amendment to the Constitution conferring the power to levy an 
income tax upon the National Government without apportionment 
among the States in proportion to population. 

This course is much to be preferred to the one proposed of reenact- 
ing a law once judicially declared to be unconstitutional. For the 
Congress to assume that the court will reverse itself, and to enact 
legislation on such an assumption, will not strengthen popular con- 
fidence in the stability of judicial construction of the Constitution. 
It is much wiser policy to accept the decision and remedy the defect 
by amendment in due and regular course. 

Again, it is clear that by tne enactment of the proposed law, the 
Congress will not be bringing money into the Treasury to meet the 
present deficiency, but by putting on the statute book a law already 
there and never repealed, will simply be suggesting to the executive 
officers of the Government their possible duty to invoke litigation. 
If the court should maintain its former view, no tax would Be col- 
lected at all. If it should ultimately reverse itself, still no taxes 
would have been collected until after protracted delay. 

It is said the difficulty and delay in securing tne approval of 
three-fourths of the States will destroy all chance of adopting the 
amendment. Of course, no .one can speak with certainty upon this 
point, but I have become convinced that a great majority of the 
people of this country are in favor of vesting the National Govern- 
ment with power to levy an income tax, and that they will secure the 
adoption or the amendment in the States, if proposed to them. 

Second, the decision in the Pollock case left power in the National 
Government to levy an excise tax which accomplishes the same 
purpose as a corporation income tax, and is free from certain objec- 
tions urged to the proposed income-tax measure. 

I therefore recommend an amendment to the tariff bill imposing 
upon all corporations and joint stock companies for profit, except 
national banks (otherwise taxed), savings banks, and building and 
loan associations, an excise tax measured by 2 per cent on the net 
income of such corporations. This is an excise tax upon the privi- 
lege of doing business as an artificial entity and of freedom from a 
general partnership liability enjoyed by those who own the stock. 

I am informed tnat a 2 per cent tax of this character would bring 
into the Treasury of the United States not less than $25,000,000. 
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The decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Spreckels Sugar 
Refining Company against McClain (192 U. S. ; 397) seems clearly 
to establish the principle that such a tax as this is an excise tax upon 
privilege and not a direct tax on property, and is within the federal 
power without apportionment according to population. The tax on 
net income is preferable to one proportionate to a percentage of the 
gross receipts, because it is a tax upon success and not failure. It 
imposes a Durden at the source of the income at a time when the 
corporation is well able to pay and when collection is easy. 

Another merit of this tax is the federal supervision which must 
be exercised in order to make the law effective over, the annual 
accounts and business transactions of all corporations. While the 
faculty of assuming a corporate form has been of the utmost utility 
in the business world, it is also true that substantially all of the 
abuses and all of the evils which have aroused the public to the 
necessity of reform were made possible by the use of this very faculty. 
If now, Dy a perfectly legitimate and effective system of taxation, we 
are incidentally able to possess the Government and the stockholders 
and the public of the knowledge of the real business transactions 
and the gains and profits of every corporation in the country, we have 
made a long step toward that supervisory control of corporations 
which may prevent a further abuse of power. 

I recommend, then, first, the adoption of a joint resolution by 
two-thirds of both Houses proposing to the States an amendment 
to the Constitution granting to the Federal Government the right to 
levy and collect an income tax without apportionment among the 
States according to population, and, second, the enactment, as part 
of the pending revenue measure, either as a substitute for, or in addi- 
tion to, the inheritance tax, of an excise tax upon all corporations, 
measured by 2 per cent of their net income. 

Wm. H. Tapt. 

The White House, June 16, 1909. 
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61st Congrebs\ a-cxr ate* /Document 

1st Session f SHAATH, | Na m 



IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 



ESTIMATES OF INCREASES AND REDUCTIONS IN 

DUTIES OF H. R. 1438, AS REPORTED FROM THE 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, COMPARED WITH 

THE PRESENT LAW AND THE HOUSE 

BILL, SHOWING PERCENTAGES OF 

INCREASE AND DECREASE 



PRESENTED BY MR. PENROSE 
June 19, 1909.— Ordered to be printed 



WASHINGTON 

GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 

1909 
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61st Congress, ) SENATE. ( Document 

l%b Semon. f [ No. 111. 



THE LUMBER SCHEDULE. 



x Mr. Daniel presented the following 

PAPER ENTITLED "DATA ON THE LUMBER SCHEDULE;" ALSO A 
SWORN STATEMENT OF THE DIFFERENCE IN THE WAGE SCALE 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, ETC. 



June 21, 1909.— Ordered to be printed. 



DATA ON THE LUMBER SCHEDULE. 
[By L. W. Whitehead, of Norfolk, Va.] 

Canada imported into the United States last year 892,789,000 feet 
of lumber, valued at $14,989,179, while American exports of lumber 
to Canada, or British North America, during the same time were only 
149,884,000 feet, and valued at $4,269,179. In other words, Canada 
shipped into the United States practically six times as much lumber 
as the United States exported to Canada. 

Forty-eight per cent of all the lumber manufactured in the United 
States annually is produced in the South, and the lumber industry 
furnishes employment to a greater number of operatives than any 
other single industry in the South. Combined, tne lumber interests 
of the South has a greater capital stock than any other industry in 
our midst. 

The total production of lumber in the United States last year, or 
rather in 1907, was 40,000,000,000 feet, and valued at approximately 
$600,000,000. 

The lumber industry alone brings into the South an average of 
$1,000,000 for every working day in the year. It furnishes a greater 
volume of tonnage to southern railroads and transportation compa- 
nies than any other commodity known or going. 

In Virginia there are 1,352 sawmills, employing practically 55,000 
operatives, whose income at the minimum figures or $2 per day on an 
average would amount to $111,000, or $3,330,000 per month. No 
other single industry in the State pays out so much money monthly 
or annually for labor. As a matter of fact, in Virginia lumber leads 
in volume and importance that of all other industries in the State. 

The total production of lumber in Virginia annually is 1,450,000,000 
feet. The percentage of local consumption in Virginia is about 4 
per cent of the cut. 

There are 28,856 sawmills in the United States, employing about 
800,000 men. Only about 7 per cent of all the lumber manufactured 
8 D— 61-1— Vol 6 28 
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2 THB IiTJMBSB SCHEDULE. 

in the South is consumed in this territory. About 80 per cent of the 
cost price of lumber is for labor in various ways that enter into its 
manufacture, from the raw material on the stump to the finished 
article at the point of consumption. 

The present tariff of $2 per 1,000 on rough lumber amounts to an 
ad valorem duty of about 11 per cent, while iron and steel, cement, 
and building stone are protected with a tariff of from 32 to 48 per 
cent, all of which compete heavily with lumber for heavy construc- 
tion purposes. The dutv on iron and steel if cut 50 per cent would 
still be prohibitive, whife the present duty on lumber is already on 
the basis of a tariff for revenue only, importations last year amount- 
ingto over 900,000,000 feet from Canada alone. 

The lumber interests of the country are the largest of all other pur- 
chasers of farm products, such as hay, corn, oats, and live stock. 

The cost of stumpage and lumber in Canada are so much less than 
in the United States that the cost price of lumber production in that 
country is anywhere from 20 to 33 J per cent less than in the United 
States. This is illustrated by the fact that in Canada the manufac- 
turers employ largely Hindu, Chinese, and Japanese labor, and buy 
their stumpage on an average of $1.40 per 1,000, whereas in the 
United States the average price of stumpage ranges from $2.50 to 
$4 per 1,000 feet. Labor that costs 80 cents to $1.25 in Canada costs 
$1.50 to $2.25 in this country. 

The present tariff of $2 per 1,000 on rough lumber enables the 
American sawmill man to pay the farmer, merchant, lawyer, or doctor 
in the rural districts 25 to 33J per cent more for his standing timber 
than he would if the tariff were repealed or reduced, for under the 

{>resent laws the American mill man finds a market in thk country 
or his low-grade lumber, and in this way can utilize the entire tree, 
while without the protection afforded by the present tariff he would 
be compelled to leave 25 to 33$ per cent of the raw material to rot 
in the woods, for which the landowner would get nothing. 

There has never been a time when a bushel of wheat, a ton of hay, 
a barrel of corn, a bale of cotton, or a pound of pork would purchase 
so much lumber as at present. Since the lumber industry is the 
largest purchaser of farm supplies of all the other industries in the 
land, the western farmer and stock raiser would be practically as 
hard hit by any reduction or repeal of the present tariff on lumber 
as the southern landowner in this way, and for this reason: 

The reduction or repeal of the present tariff on lumber will reduce 
the purchasing capacity of the lumberman at least 10 per cent, or $2 
per 1,000 feet. Ten per cent cut in the price of wheat, for instance, 
to the farmer in the West who raises 1,000 bushels for market at 
the prevailing price of $1.25 per bushel entails a loss of $125, or if 
he raises 2,000 hushels, just twice that amount, or $250 per year. 

According to the best authority obtainable, the average volume of 
lumber purchased by the average farmer, producing 1,000 and 2,000 
bushels of wheat per year, for repairs, outbuildings, fencing, etc., 
foots up $160. Ten per cent of this amount he would save by the 
repeal of the lumber tariff, which would be $16. On the other hand, 
he would lose at least $125, and possibly, $250 to save $16. From 
this conclusion and statement of facts there is no escape for our 
western friends who are clamoring so loudly for free lumber. 
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In the Southern States the same authority places 55 per cent of the 
standing timber to-day in the hands of farmers, merchants, bankers, 
and others in the rural districts. If we give to each farmer an average 
of $500 worth of stumpage or standing timber, and the tariff is re- 
pealed or reduced, he will lose ^t least one-third of this amount, for 
the reason that our market for low-grade lumber would be lost to 
Canada, and the mill man would have to leave anywhere from one- 
third to 40 per cent of the low-grade raw material in the woods to rot 
and burn for lack of a market and would therefore be unable to pay 
for that class of stumpage without a market what he is paying to-day 
with a market for it. 

On $500 worth of standing timber, therefore, the southern farmer 
would lose at least $166. If he purchased on an average as much 
lumber as his western brother for farm repairs, fencing, etc., he would 
save $16 per year by the repeal of the tariff on lumber and he would 
lose $166. Poor financiering, this. 

On the question of freight rates, the Canadian lumberman enjoys 
another and distinct advantage over the American mill man in that 
the rates from common points in Canada to New York and leading 
points in New England are as much as two, three, four, and in some 
instances five and six dollars per thousand feet less than from points 
in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and other 
Southern States. True, much of this is due to*water transportation, 
but the fact remains that from points in Virginia and other South 
Atlantic seaboard States the freight rate averages about $5 per 
thousand feet to New York, against $2 per 1,000 feet from points in 
Canada to the same place. 

On the other hand, take, for instance, Chicago, Milwaukee, Bay 
City, Saginaw, Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo, and various 
smaller cities; they all can be reached in from one to two days' water 
travel from Canada, the average rate last year and for several years 
having been $1.75 a thousand for transportation of lumber to our 
largest consuming cities in the United States above named; and 
through those great gateways to the greatest consuming districts, 
like through Chicago to Illinois and Indiana, through Cleveland to 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, through Buffalo to Pennsylvania and New 
York, and so on to the greatest consuming districts m the United 
States where our southern lumber is largely marketed and consumed. 

Again, the western farmer's hay is protected with a tariff of $4 per 
ton, while his oats are protected 25 per cent ad valorem, and other 
things on down the list in proportion. Is there any consistency in 
reducing the duty of only 11 per cent on lumber and at the same time 
maintaining a 25 percent duty on grain, hay, and live stock produced in 
the West and sold by the western farmer to the southern sawmill man? 

Reducing the tariff on iron and steel 50 per cent will insure no re- 
duction in the price of mill supplies and machinery entering into the 
manufacture and production of lumber, for the reason that alter you 
shall have cut the duty on iron and steel one-half the tariff on these 
articles will still be prohibitory. 

There are more industries dependent, directly or indirectly, upon 
the success of the lumber business for their success, and more men, 
women ? and children dependent for their food and raiment than any 
other single industry in the whole country. Again, with a small mill 
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and limited capital the lumber business offers a field of profitable 
endeavor for the poor man as well as the rich, whereas iron, steel, coal 
mining, etc., involve such an investment of capital as to practically 
debar the average business man from participating or engaging therein. 
A sawmill, to be operated successfully, must cut at least its maxi- 
mum capacity daily, and if the market for our low-grade lumber is 
lost to Canada by reason of the repeal of the present duty on foreign 
lumber, then the American manufacturer will accordingly have to 
leave in the woods, to rot or burn, the raw material out of which the 
low-grade lumber is made, amounting to from 25 to 33 per cent, and 
thereby denude our forests x>t the standing timber one-third to one- 
fourth faster than we are at this time, in order to keep the mill logged, 
curtailing rather than prolonging the life of our forest resources, 
thereby defeating rather than conserving the fundamental principle 
of forestry. 

SWORN STATEMENT OF THE DIFFERENCE IN THE WAGE SCALE OF THE UNITED 8TATB8 

AND CANADA. 

State of Washington, County of Whatcom, 88: 

I, J. H. Bloedel, a resident of the city of Bellingham and State of Washington, 
being first duly sworn, do depose and say as follows: That I am a lumberman of about 
fifteen years' experience in and about the timbers of Puget Sound and British Colum- 
bia; that I am familiar with the situation in the State of Washington as regards the 
manufacture of lumber and shingles and also with the general timber and lumber 
manufacturing situation in the Province of British Columbia, which is situated about 
20 miles north of the city of Bellingham, State of Washington; that timber lands in 
the State of Washington are held by title in fee simple, and that the values of stump- 
age are from $1.50 to $3 per 1,000 feet, according to location; that for similar condi- 
tions in British Columbia, where titles are held by the government and timber areas 
leased to leaseholders, values are 50 cents per 1,000 feet stumpage. The stum page 
paid by lessees of timber limits in British Columbia is based on the scale of a so-called 
"government scaler, " and is payable when the timber is cut, the government thereby 
assuming all hazards of the destruction of the timber by fire or other natural causes. 
In the State of Washington the owner of the timber land has to assume and carry this 
risk. 

The wages paid in the mills in the State of Washington approximate $2 per day for 
common labor and from that to $4 per day for skilled labor: the wages paid the ori- 
entals employed in the mills of British Columbia are. approximately, one-half this 
rate. I have a record of the average wages per day paid some 400 employees of the 
Larson Lumber Company, of which I am the manager and one of the owners, which 
is as follows for the respective years mentioned: 

Average rate per day per man. 

1902 $2.45 

1903 2.70 

1904 2.33 

1905 2.71 

1906 2. 69 

1907 2.99 

and that the disparity in wages between the State of Washington and British Columbia 
is protected and accomplished by the duty on lumber and shingles, and can be main- 
tained only by the retention of said duty; that the moment this protective duty is 
either reduced or entirely removed the condition of the laboring men in the American 
mills must become that of the foreign laborers in British Columbia or the cessation of 
the lumbering enterprises in the State of Washington and the removal of the plants to 
British Columbia, where the cheaper labor can be employed and the cheaper stumpage 
secured. 

That I am familiar in a general way with what is called the mountain districts of 
British Columbia, lying between Revelstoke, British Columbia, and the Crows Nest 
Pass; that there is a large lumber-producing district which lies some 500 miles nearer 
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the prairie States than the coast, with a consequently lower freight rate. The removal 
of the tariff on lumber id likely to flood the prairie States with the lumber from this sec- 
tion, produced by cheaper oriental labor, to the detriment of the American manufac- 
turer, located in the States of Idaho and eastern Montana and the Pacific coast of the 
State of Washington. 

That there is a coast line bordering on salt water of many thousands of miles, all of 
which is safe inland waters for the handling and towing of Iocs, and all of which is a 
timber-producing section as yet entirely virgin and undisturbed; that the only pro- 
tection afforded the manufacturer in the States of Washington, Oregon, California. 
Idaho, and Montana, as against this vast quantity of cheap timber, is the duty of $2 
per 1,000 feet on lumber and 30 cents per 1,000 on shingles. J. H. Blobdkl. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 13th day of November, 1908. 

[seal.] Harry D. Sims, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 

Residing in the City of Beilingham. 

LUMBEB TARIFF. 

The arguments that have been advanced in favor of the radical 
reduction of the duty on rough lumber are that it will both cheapen 
the cost to the consumer and conserve the forests of our country. If 
these contentions were true, there would be justification for this act; 
but as these claims are based upon mere theories, I contend that this 
great enterprise should not be imperiled when the most reliable expert 
evidence disproves every such theory. In confirmation of this state- 
ment I quote Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the Forester of the United States 
Government, and undeniably the best informed living man on this 
subject in America, who says: ' 

If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, it would be done, I take it, for one or 
both of two purposes — either to reduce the price to the consumer or to preserve our 
forests. In my judgment it would accomplish neither. 

Free lumber would not materially reduce the price to the consumer. Most of the 
lumber we now import comes from Canada, as most of it would if the duty were taken 
off. We are importing from Canada* only about 2 per cent as much lumber as we are 
cutting from our own forests. It is not likely that under free lumber more than 5 per 
cent as much would come from Canada as we would cut at home. Contrary to the 
general impression, Canada, as compared with the United States, has no great timber 
supply. Her total amount of standing timber is probably not more than one-third 
of what is left of ours. In the end the Canadians will undoubtedly require for home 
use all the timber they can produce. Inports from Canada would not be enough, 
therefore, to limit the cutting of our own forests or to reduce the price of lumber in any 
important degree. 

Stumpage prices are at present somewhat lower in Canada than in the United States. 
The taxation of Canadian timber land is better adjusted to the conditions under 
which timber must be cut than it is with us, but the average cost of logging and man- 
ufacturing is probably as great there as here. If the duty were removed, the effect 
of these factors taken together would be to increase the value of Canadian stumpage 
and to some extent the profits of the Canadian manufacturer and the American retailer. 
There would remain little, if any, benefit to the ultimate consumer of lumber in the 
United States. 

The fundamental question at issue in the lumber tariff is forest conservation. I 
believe that the demand for free lumber rests mainly on the hope that it offers a way 
to protect our forests. If I were of the same opinion, I should favor the removal 
of the tariff. But I am unable to see how free lumber will promote forestry. 

There is only one way to save our forests. That is to see that they are kept at work 
growing new crops of timber as the old are cut away. 

The lumbermen are right when they tell you that in times of high prices for lum- 
ber they do cleaner work in the woods and cut more timber from a given area than 
they do when prices are lower and only the best grades can be marketed. Low prices 
for lumber unquestionably increase waste. If the removal of the tariff had any effect 
on work in the the woods, it would be to displace the lower grades of lumber now 
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cut by our own mills, which must be either locged or left in the woods when the 
higher grades arc tak^n out, and to that extent it would increase the woods waste in 
this country. Tho \v; r^ in losing is already enormous, several times larger than 
our importation from Canada. I do not believe that the increased use of Canadian 
wood, under free lumber, would equal the increased waste; and even if it did, the 
larger danger from fire and the greater difficulties in the way of forestry which follow 
wasteful logging would probably more than offset the gain. In other words, the drain 
upon our forests would not be relieved by allowing Canadian lumber to come in 
freer 



[From the Southern Lumber Journal.] 

AN ARGUMENT THAT SHOULD APPEAL TO REASON AND C A RBI- 
CONVICTION. 

Unquestionably one of the strongest arguments thus far advanced 
in support of the present tariff on lumber may be found in the fol- 
lowing statement of facts by Col. James L. Foster, of the Hilton & 
Dodge Lumber Company, of Savannah, Ga., which we gladly repro- 
duce below, as in this letter Colonel Foster brings out some facts that 
have not heretofore been elaborated on. Following is his letter: 

Savannah, Ga., February SO, 1909. 
Senators Clay and Bacon and Congressmen Brantley and Edwards, 

Washington, D. C. 

The Hilton <& Dodge Lumber Company, in common with other lumber manufac- 
turers of our country, are intensely interested and naturally alarmed at the present 
attitude of Congress in regard to the tariff on lumber. The adoption of the present 
tariff of $2 per thousand feet has, under its operation, almost revolutionized the 
industry in the yellow pine belt, and has wrought a great change in the sources of 
supply and the methods of the trade in general. The change, upon the whole, has 
been beneficial to the country at large and has opened up in our section renewed pos- 
sibilities in what had become in many localities a languishing industry. 

About the time the tariff was adopted there had obtained an impression in our section 
that the timber supply was pretty well exhausted, and the mills used in the manufac- 
ture of lumber were of cheap construction as compared with modern mills. This was 
bo because in the earlier period there was no market or demand (other than local) for 
yellow pine lumber except for such purposes as demanded longer lengths, greater 
sizes and strength, and more durable qualities than could be had in lighter and softer 
woods of the North and Northwest. This being the case, only the choicest, largest, 
and best quality of yellow pine lumber was manufactured and only boards of the heart 
of the butt cut of the tree were valued. The prices that then prevailed for sappy or 
knotty boards and light building material would not warrant the investment ana labor 
necessary to properly manufacture and market them. At that time the distant mar- 
kets were supplied with their lower grades in white pine, spruce, and hemlock. The 
time arrived, nowever, when our American supply of these increased somewhat, and 
this situation grew gradually, and, in like proportion, the Canadian and Dominion 
mills crept in and found it possible to gradually increase their competition. We are 
informed (and, 1 believe, reliably) that they still have immense areas that can be used 
for export to our markets. 

The competition of our British neighbors in the lower grades of building material 
and the greater cost of production, as the stumpage grew scarcer, smaller, and more 
inferior, became such a menace to our manufacturers on the American side that the 
protective tariff was called forth. This event made a magical change in the conditions 
and the methods of the entire industry and the South, especially, awakened to the 
opportunity. A market was created for our lower grades. It brought into use again 
the cut-over lands that had been abandoned under the former methods. This gave 
rise to investment in costly plants — necessary to produce profitably the smaller, 
coarser, crooked, sappy, and aefective timber, and to put such products in shape 
for a more general market — and has induced investments in stumpage that was 
originally valueless. It greatly enhanced the price of the remaining good stumpage 
and furnished employment to numberless men who were hanging onto a vanishing 
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• 
business. It is only since the supply of our lower grades farther north, however, 
began to fail to meet the demand that the South has come into her own and been 
enabled to utilize what formerly was waste, and it seems our section should be allowed 
the continued enjoyment of this tariff that has worked such wonders. We need it 
in the lumber business. Our great distance from the larger* markets places us at a 
disadvantage with our foreign competitors. You will appreciate this when you con- 
sider that it costs about $8 per 1,000 to place our lumber in Chicago and our Canadian 
friends have a water freight of less distance. We have the same condition on our 
eastern coast, where the New Brunswick mills can deliver as low as Boston in com- 
petition. The benefit to our section of this tariff is manifest to our people. Its 
effect should be apparent. The reputed small yield per acre of our lands kept off 
investors, but the vastly increased yield and possibilities, brought out by the pro- 
tection of 92 per 1,000 feet against the rough woods of Canada and the Dominion, 
and, no doubt, an abiding faith in its permanence, has brought into our section men 
of capital and the highest skill in the economical production of lumber, and these 
new and valuable citizens, as well as those of us who nave spent a lifetime in develop- 
ing and utilizing the resources of our section, should be protected to at least the extent 
of the promise tnat brought them here. 

I can picture the effect of the removal of the tariff and the disaster that would follow 
m the lumber industry, and to labor, and to dependent business. With our govern- 
ment policy committed as it is to high protective tariff, a tariff which is enjoyed by 
almost all products, and a high basis of values in general thus enforced, we believe 
that we should at least have sufficient protection for our natural resources to be enabled 
to utilize them in competition with foreigners, who produce in a country of lower 
values, and, while you can not alter the system, we would like to feel that we have 
your cooperation and valuable assistance in obtaining for us a share of the benefits. 

We do not regard this lumber tariff as a protective tariff in the strict acceptance of 
that term; the amount of duty being only $2 is about 10 to 15 per cent ad valorem 
and is less than the difference m basis of values of labor and supplies in the States and 
Canada, and only affords a fair competition with the foreigners in the low-grade market. 
But, while nearly all production is protected to a very high degree, this product that 
has shown such encouraging response to the governmental care should have fair 
consideration. 

We feel that you are aware of the beneficial change that was wrought in our section 
when the tariff made it possible to utilize 25 per cent more of each tree than we used 
to, by carrying the lengths into the limbs, and to cut 50 per cent more trees to the 
acre than formerly, by bringing in the crooked, sappy, and the defective timber, and, 
lastly, to find a market for our black (or shortleaf) pine. You have also, no doubt, 
observed a large and increasing investment in lumber plants of somewhat more per- 
manent nature than formerly, and all this has been brought about by the increased 
yield per acre of timber lands through protection to low-grade lumber, which restricts 
the area of foreign competition and enables us in the South to reach the markets that 
consume a large portion of such lumber. You will, no doubt, remember that ten or 
twelve years ago 3,000 feet per acre was considered excellent timber. The same lands 
under present conditions, i. e., if we can market the lower grades, will yield from 
5,000 to 6,000 feet, and often more. 

In a modern board mill 40 per cent of the output will be box boards and roofers; 
10 per cent red hearts, a*nd 5 per cent bark backs. Now, these are boards for which 
there was no market opened up to our southern mills ten years ago, and they repre- 
sented a forest product that was to waste absolute. The tree was cut off in the woods 
well below the limbs; red -heart trees were not cut down, but were left to finish the 
process of decay or, if cut by accident, they were left in the woods to rot, and the bark 
backs came from the slab which used to be burned. 

Considering the removal of the tariff from the viewpoint of the conservation of the 
forest in connection with the yellow pine woods, the turpentine ax and the hack, 
it would seem, have settled the question. There is very little doubt about these 
tools eventually getting into every tree that will hold a box and run grum, and it is 
the practice of common sense and economy to follow as quickly as possible thereafter 
with the saw. To remove the tariff on lumber can have no effect whatever to arrest 
this practice, and you can believe that the mill will cut no tree that the turpentine 
operator has found too small to attack. But if the tariff is removed and the low-grade 
market taken away from us, the large manufacturing plants ( that were the result of 
the tariff) will have to continue in business as long as they can by returning to former 
practices and cut only high-grade lumber that can be disposed of in any market. 
In such an event there will be the old-time butchery of logs and a return to 2,500 or 
3,000 feet per acre. Double the area of land must be denuded of its timber, therefore, 
each year to be supplied, and the forests will disappear much more rapidly. Removal 
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• 
of the present tariff will not protect it. Our stunipage has not reached that value 
where our people regard it as being worth taking care of. The present tariff and the 
resultant increase in value of stumpage has done much, though, in this direction. 
The present tariff has doubled the yield of the timber area, brought back into existence 
an abandoned waste, and doubled the price per 1,000 feet of stumpage. 

The Atlantic Coast Lumber Company, of Georgetown, S. C, is an illustration of 
the benefits of the slight protection that the tariff affords against the lower grades of 
Canada and the provinces. They have put in a plant costing over $1,000,000, to cut 
ov«*r territory that has been abandoned and from which all the profitable timber, 
under the old methods, had been cut. This is only one plant, but the trade now is 
largely composed of small mills. 

With the policy of protection fixed by our dominant party, we should see to it 
that all products (including lumber) that are subject to important competition should 
be measured upon the same basis. 
Yours, very truly, 

James L. Foster, 
General Superintendent Hilton & Dodge Lumber Company, 

We challenge any man to successfully contradict a single statement 
in the above declaration of facts or to gainsay any one of the many 
contentions therein set up. It is, indeed, a second oill of rights which 
should be cheerfully accorded the lumber people. 
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EXPORT DUTY ON COFFEE AND TEA. 



Mr. Nelson presented the following # 

LIST OF COUNTRIES LEVYING AN EXPORT DUTY ON COFFEE AND 
TEA, WITH STATISTICS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT ON COM- 
MERCE AND NAVIGATION FOR 1908. . 



July 3, 1909.— Ordered to be printed. 



List of countries levying an export duty on coffee. 



Unit. 



Rate of duty. 



Foreign currency. 



United States 
equivalent, 
100 pounds. 



Belgian Kongo 

Western basin of the Kongo 

Braiil, by its States: 

ALagoas 

Amazonas 

Ceara 

Ceara coffee exported by land 

Minas Geraes 

Minas Geraes, in addition to the above 
a surtax. 

Parahyba Do Norte 

Pernambuco 

Rio Orande Do Norte 

Rio Grande Do Norte, in addition to 
the above duty. 

And a surtax on the above duties of 10 
per cent of the duties. 

Rio De Janeiro 

The above is exclusive of surtax of 5 
francs per bag. 

Rio De Janeiro, roasted or ground 

Sao Paulo 

Sao Paulo in addition to the above duty a 

8urtaxof. 
Note.— To the above rate should baadded 
a surtax of 5 francs (96.5 cents) per Bag of 
60 kilos. 

According to the decree of September 12, 
1908, an additional tax of 20 per cent ad valo- 
rem is to be levied on all coffee exported from 
the State of Sao Paulo in excess of 9,000,000 
bags during the crop year commencing July 
1, 1908; in excess of 9,500,000 bags during the 
crop year beginning July 1, 1909; and in ex- 
cess of 10,000,000 bags during the succeeding 
crop years. 
British Empire— British West Indies: 

Dominica 

Montserrat 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Ceylon 



100 kilos. 



Cargo. 



Per bag of 60 
kilos. 



3 francs 

5 per cent ad valorem. . 

10 per cent ad valorem. 
10 per cent ad valorem. 
2 per cent ad valorem. . 

4$000 milreis 

8} per cent ad valorem. 
5 francs 



Kilo. 



3 per cent ad valorem. 
3 per cent ad valorem. 
8 per cent ad valorem. 
0$001 milreis 



.do. 



01029.75 milreis.. 



do 

Kilo 

Per I >ag of 60 
kilos. 



01059.5 milreis. 
0$MI .4 milreis. 
5 francs 



$0,263. 



$1.22. 
73 cents. 



1.4 cents. 



41.1 cents. 



57 cents. 
73 cents. 



36.33 cents. 



ls.6d 

2s. Id I 50.66 fents. 

Sd 16 cents. 

0.10 rupees I 0.029 cents. 



100 pounds.. 

100 pounds 

100 pounds 

_ „ 100 pounds 

Federated Malay States, in: Negri Sembilan, Selangor, Perak, and Pahang- 

When the price is below $22 per pieul Freo. 

When $22 perpicul up to $24, Inclusive per cent ad valorem 1 

When above $24 per picul up to $26, inclusive per cf*nt ad valorem 1 J 

When above $26 per picul up to $28, inclusive per cent ad valorem 2 

When above $28 per picul per cent ad valorem 2\ 

The duty on parchment coffee is calculated on two-thirds of the gross weight, and on dry cherry on one- 
third of the gross weight. 
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EXPORT DUTY ON COFFEE AND TEA. 
Liit of countries levying an export duty on coffee — Continued. 



British Somali Coast Protectorate 

China 

Ecuador 

France: 

Guadeloupe 

French Kongo 

Gabon 

Territories of the Chad 

Reunion .*. 

Somali Coast Protectorate 

Germany (no export duty self): 

Kamerun 

Guatemala (coffee in the bean): 

Parchment coffee, proportional duty.. 



Haiti 

Liberia, coffee seed: 
Hulled 



Unit. 



Unhulled. 
Nicaragua. 



Paraguay 

Portugal: 

Ambris 

Cape Verde Islands 

Loanda, Benguela, and Mossamedes. 
Mozambique. 



Portuguese Kongo 

San Thome and Principe— 



In Portuguese vessels. 

In foreign vessels 

Timor (coffee in bean) 

Salvador: 

From the ports of Libertad and Acat- 
jutia. 

Surtax : 

From the port of La Union 

Surtax 

Santo Domingo 

Turkey 



Kilo 

100 kilos. 



100 kilos. 



Quintal (101 

pounds). 
100 pounds.... 

Bushel 



Bushel 

Quintal (100 
pounds). 



Kilo. 



100 kilos.. 



Kilo.. 
Kilo.. 
Picul.. 



46 kilos.. 

46 kilos.. 
46 kilos.. 
40 kilos.. 
Quintal. 



Rate of duty. 



Foreign currency. 



I 



1 per cent ad valorem. . 
5 per cent ad valorem. . 
0.005 sucre 

3 francs 

5 per cent ad valorem. , 

5 per cent ad valorem. 

6 per cent ad valorem . . 

2 per cent ad valorem . 
1 franc 

5 per cent ad valorem. . 

lpeso 

3 gourds 

$1.50 

SC.50 

$0.40 

1 per cent ad valorem. , 

15 per cent ad valorem 

4reis 

3 per cent ad valorem . . 

2 per cent ad valorem. 
1*$80 milrels 

01030 mllrels 

01045 mllreis , 

2$520mllreis 

10.40 

0.265 pesos , 

$0.40 , 

0.51 pesos 

15 cents 

1 per cent ad valorem. . 



United States 
equivalent, 
100 pounds 



11 cents. 
26 cents. 



9 cents. 

$1. 

$2.97. 

$1.50 (per 

bushel). 
$0.50. 
$0.40. 



$0.20. 



$0,825. 

$1.47. 
$2.21. 
$1.99. 

$0.40. 

$0.10. 
$0.40. 
$0,194. 
15 cents. 
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EXPORT DUTY ON COFFEE AXTD TEA. 



(Data taken from Table No. 3 of the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation for 1008.] 
COFFEE. (Free.) 



Imported from— 


1004. 


1006. 


1006. 


1007. 


1008. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 


Pounds^ 

3^,002 
i,03s,aS 

7,527,376 

4,228,ti78 

191 

1,367,522 

304,336 


Pounds. 


Pound*. 


Pound*. 


Pound*. 


Belgium 7..'. 


106,938 

12,577,123 

1,03^,208 

8,030 

445,686 

773,064 


1,650 

31,835 

426,030 

36,767 

748,674 

36 




66,604 

6,600 

215,106 

684 


France 


671,732 

160,680 

16 

1,361,096 


Germany 


Italy 


Netherlands 


1,030,800 


Portugal 


Spain 




7,860 
36,412 
600,288 


Turkey in Europe 




80 
4,709,783 




632 
072,001 


United Kingdom 


3,468,460 


2,480,301 
3,200 


North America: 

Bermuda 


Britkfh Honduras 


6,638 
480,308 

14,306,028 

10,000,043 

761,512 

1,000,784 

85,578 

10,301,050 

23,215,880 

2,634,824 

^ 860 

613,400 


330 
06,800 

21,341,564 

24,406,985 

318.T.74 

1,500,298 

65. '75 

11,870.122 

21,957,672 

1,418,321 
18?,730 
54,547 


25 
114,823 

24,090,160 

27,782,621 

87,668 

1,124,106 

188,105 

11,213, 571 

14,726,450 

1,616,536 

7,087 

363,521 

108 

3,530,853 

210,447 

778,600,601 


200 


Canada 


271,020 

21,001,437 

27,703,478 

.130,067 

1,235,016 

50,480 

12,333,070 

24,580,920 

1,928,654 
48,118 
35,136 


110,043 

11,814,266 

17,211,810 

404,023 

1,220,610 

247,015 

0,212,606 

30,012,346 

8,410,706 

1,343 

117,360 

133 


Central American States- 
Costa Rica 


Guatemala 


Honduras 


Nicaragua 


Panama 


Salvador 


Mexico 


West Indies- 
British 


Cuba 


Dutch 


French 


Haiti 


8,064,662 
687,431 

741,768,708 


3,522,048 
S04.4G3 

820.259,006 


3,295,712 
287,516 

026,160,025 


8,203,011 
702,360 

607,846,006 


Santo Domingo 


South America: 

Brazil 


Chile 


00 


Colombia 


275,532 


2,462,071 


36,068 


1,488,288 


47,068,700 
106,400 


Ecuador 


Guiana— 

British 


800 


Dutch 


443,340 

27,350 

62,634,270 

27.'), 631 

267.0T.0 
4,067,908 


334,647 

10,901 

64,607,410 

110,413 

82,000 

1,680,817 

896 

10,712,440 

881,186 


101,800 

100 

62,700,278 

1,660,160 
237,827 

24 
046,081 


844,160 

260 

60,004,303 

2,701,007 
206,760 

3,860 
1,174,474 

3,750 
7,322,568 
1,082,630 


883,374 


Peru 


3,6117 


Venezuela 


61,610,511 


Asia: 

Aden 


2,787,008 


Chinese Empire 


26,000 


East Indies- 
British India 


2,464 


Straits Settlements 

Other British 


407,328 


Dutch 


11,730,352 

1,320,0043 
46,584 

6,660 


12,248,208 
1,080,500 


8,766,853 


Turkey in Asia 


1,008,408 


All other Asia 




Oceania: 

Philippine Islands 






84 




•Africa: 

Abyssinia 






80,450 


British Africa— East 




814 


20 

21,120 

547 






Liberia 


16,539 
721 


36 


11,400 


Turkey in Africa— Egypt 


413 


051 








Total 


005,043,284 


1,047,702,984 


861,668,933 


086,321,473 


800,640,067 






RECAPK9L11I0N. 

Europe 


18,305,056 

78.034,915 

878, 733, 584 

10,854.919 

C, 050 

17,260 


10,651,021 

87,700,098 

025,332,189 

15,107,540 


8,730.210 

03,984,733 

737,760,494 

16,171,809 


8,175,867 

84> 016,076 

883,835,068 

13,304,453 

84 

36 


3,023,834 


North America 


76,760,433 


South America 


707,863,668 


Asia 


13,041,042 


Oceania.... 




Africa 


1,227 


21,687 


42,801 
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EXPORT DUTY ON COFFEE AND TEA. 



COFFEE. (Free)— Continued. 



Imported from— 


1004. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 


$22,753 
81,033 

466,900 

366,214 
25 

140,890 
26,545 


1 








Belgium. . . . 7. . .". 


18,002 
1,021,070 
77,866 
1,107 
54,731 
61,852 


$344 





$4,666 


France 


3,798 
46,630 

6,010 

91,446 

6 


$52,674 

18,760 

2 

191,991 


358 


Germany 


26,459 


Italy 


93 


Netherlands 


295,855 


Portugal 




Spain 




1,784 


Turkey In Europe 




8 
497,989 




79 
105,116 


4,154 


United Kingdom 


326,523 


268,136 
197 


86,760 


North America: 

Bermuda 




British Honduras 


531 
60,533 

1,608,028 

2,268,443 

60,465 

87,597 

5,858 

844,240 

2,222,171 

197,257 

153 

40,709 


30 
16,618 

2,175,116 

2,762,095 

27,500 

116,854 

5,974 

970,215 

2,162,785 

119,871 
16,039 
5,076 


4 
17,543 

2,520,451 

$,533,437 

8,401 

111,507 

22,510 

1,108,703 

1,697,094 

156,351 

956 

23,210 

45 

288,482 

17,237 


22 


Canada 


35,094 

2,338,158 

8,143,959 

11,971 

90,903 

3,827 

1,069,748 

2,649,864 

163,816 
4,846 
4,348 


15,729 


Central American States- 
Costa Rica 


1,842,723 


Guatemala 


2,005,997 
60,128 


Honduras 


Nicaragua 


123,401 


Panama 


19,962 


Salvador 


909,084 


Mexico 


3,838,510 


West Indies- 
British 


276,638 


Cuba 


322 


Dutch 


11,734 


French 


24 


Haiti 


337,272 
63,279 


234,559 
79,031 


296,779 
27,658 


181,260 


Santo Domingo 


62,504 


South America: 

Brazil..... 


48,317,337 


Chile 


10 


Colombia 


5,062,831 
22,301 


3,517,664 
186,545 


4,102,429 

3, £58 


3,912,987 
123,538 


3,963,445 


Ecuador 


17,468 


Guiana- 
British 


60 


Dutch 


33,772 

2,085 

4,946,209 

259,545 
33,321 

34,593 
274,328 


28,037 

1,065 

' 4,526,036 

251,592 
14,447 

4,114 

127,065 

93 

1,318,970 

137,355 


17,305 

8 

6,542,529 

256,864 
32,290 

5 
84,531 


34,704 

39 

5,212,549 

426,052 
26,704 

411 
108,794 

491 
957,755 
336,685 


$6,071 


Peru 


301 


Venezuela 

Asia: ? 
Aden 


4,837,802 
417,854 


Chinese Empire 


4,000 


East Indies- 
British India 


352 


8 traits Settlements 

Other British 


35,181 


Dutch 


1,388,325 

179, 162 

5,382 

931 


1,049,959 
183,447 


1,124,098 


Turkey in Asia 


170,030 


All other Asia 




Oceania: 

Philippine Islands 






8 




Africa: VV 

Abyssinia *. 






4,016 


British Africa— East 




71 


2 
2,112 

149 






Liberia 


1,583 
121 


6 


1,026 


Turkey in Africa- 
Egypt 


113 


213 








Total 


69,551,799 


84,654,062 


73,256,134 


78,231,902 


67,688,106 






RECAPITULATION. 

Europe 


1,430,892 

7,775,536 

58,168,080 

2,174,656 

931 

1,704 


1,712,625 

8,691,662 

72,395,955 

1,853,636 


416,270 
9,841,168 
60,790,337 
2,207,096 


368,622 

9,505,931 

66,500,443 

1,856,892 

8 

6 


420,129 


North America 


8,348,644 


South America 


57,162,554 
1,751,524 


Asia 


Oceania 


Africa 


184 


2,263 


5,255 
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EXPORT DUTY ON COFFEE AND TEA. 
List of countries levying an export duty on tea. 





Unit 


Rate of duty. 




Foreign currency. 


United States 

equivalent 100 

pounds. 


British India 


Pound 

100 pounds 

Picul 


0* pie 


4 cents. 


Ceylon 


0.10 rupee 


0.029. 


China 


2.500 haikwan taels 


11.17. 











[Data taken from Table No. 3 of the Annual Report on Commerce and Navigation for 1908.] 

TBA. (Free.) 



Imported from— 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 


Pound*. 


Pounds. 
196 


Pounds. 
6 


Pounds. 

63 

16,995 

50 

20 

4,601 


Pounds. 

2 


Belgium.. ..r. ..'. 






Denmark., 










France 


80 
1,959 


1,003 

1,726 

51 


297 
362 


248 


Germany , 


14,581 


Greece. .". ......... 


Italy 


4,860 




3 

12,839 

367,351 

76 

8,063,762 


793 


Netherlands 


354 

245,402 

45 

7,132,290 

1 

2,064,024 

3,800 

1,008 


44,278 

148,768 

150 

8,186,500 

7 
2,170,388 


25,612 


Russia in Europe 


100,489 

350 

6,646,800 


173,028 
100 


Turkey In Europe 


United Kingdom 


9,515,360 


North America: 

British Honduras 


Canada 


2,157,566 


2, 324,31V 


2,435,389 


Newfoundland ftnd f^hmdnr 


Mexico 


1 

8,900 
60 

160 

53,157,332 

3,600 


1,004 


575 




West Indies- 
British 




Danish 




50 






South America: 

Colombia 


2,000 
43,122,798 






Asia: 

Chinese Empire 


37, 466, H9 
210 


81,231,259 

18,602 
9,643 

1,751,006 

114 

4,515,125 

5,905 


27,293,278 
2,340 


China- 
British 


Japanese 






East Indies — 

British India 


2,719,457 

70,901 

4,888,655 

2,175 


2,638,334 
8,420 

5,159,182 
7,628 


2,159,463 

4,172 

5,170,733 

1,000 

4,738 

450,221 

87,812,684 


1,635,549 

3,455 

5,651,286 

223 


Straits Settlements 

Other British 


Dutch .' 


French 




HongVong. 


447,070 
42,700,127 


348,265 
41,970,050 


630,644 

37, 411, f 53 

3,885 

{ 


453,858 
48,944,430 


Japan... T 


Russia — Asiatic 


Oceania: 
British- 
Australia and Tasmania. 


} 


22 




20 


Philippine Islands. 






l 


.............^ 














Total 


112.905.541 


102,706,599 


03.621.750 


86.368.490 


94,149,564 








BBCAPITULATION. 

Europe 


6,754,547 

2,101,517 

160 

103,989,317 


7,381.067 

2, Ota. 833 

2,000 

93,254,677 

22 


8,380,361 
2,171,449 

83,069,940 


8,405,760 
2,324,894 


9.729,733 


North America 


2,435,389 


South America 




Asia 


75,577,836 


81,984,419 
23 


Oceania 
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EXPOBT DUTY ON OQFFBE AND 

TEA. (Free)— Continued. 



Imported from— 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 




172 


$16 


821 

6,960 

17 

7 

1,080 


|1 


RelpiuTO ,....*"...". 






Denmark 










France 


$32 
277 


255 

409 

5 


87 
112 


51 


Germany 


2,19S 


Greece.-'. 




Italy 


608 




3 

2,191 

82,248 

22 

1,874,740 


195 


Netherlands 


71 

62,694 

13 

1,487,652 

1 
481,677 

688 
354 


11,674 

36,679 

422 

1,780,513 

6 
636,248 


4,527 


Ruffltfa 'n TCnropa-- 


27,353 

63 

1,391,560 


77,434 


Turkey in Europe 


12 


United Kingdom 


2,242,645 


North America: 

British Honduras 


Canada Tr - T ,, T 


482,973 


668,745 


613,824 


Newf I'd and Labrador 




2 

26 

20 

7,238,611 

443 


413 


410 




West Indies- 
British 




Danish 




28 






Booth America: 

Colombia. - . 


419 
5,908,077 






Asia: 

Chinese Empire 


4,925,289 
21 


4,181,583 

1,588 
2,114 

224,793 

14 

758,222 

715 


4,016,939 
409 


China- 
British 


Japanese 






East Indies- 
British India 


419,108 

14,026 

732,188 

406 


869,632 

807 

717,238 

1,078 


275,175 

642 

782,149 

136 

508 

74,920 

6,166,246 


262,228 


8 traits Settlements 

Other British 


646 
941,992 


Dutch 


61 


French 




Hongkong ...-,- r 


55,516 
7,865,573 


45,027 
7,179,880 


108,042 

6,115,386 

1,648 

{ 


72,362 


Japan 


8,084,435 


Russia— Asiatic 


Oceania: 
British- 
Australia and Tasm 


\ 


9 




10 


New £eanMKi 

Philippine Islands 


/ 




1 


.............. 














Total 


18,229,310 


16,230,858 


14,580,878 


13,915,644 


16,309,870 




BECAMTULATION. 

Europe 


1,419,893 

483,526 

20 

16,325,871 


1,541,171 
482,020 

14,206,139 
9 


1,829,103 
526,689 


1,967,289 
559,155 


2,827,068 
618,834 


Nwfen America ITT . T . r .,.. T ..., r 






Asia 


12,225,086 


11,389,100 


13,368,967 


Oceania. ...*.--* 


11 













o 
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6lOT Congress, ) SENATE. j Document 

1st Session. \ \ No. 122. 



MAXIMUM TARIFFS OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 



Mr. Aldrich presented the following 

DATA SHOWING THE TARIFF S IMPOSED BY THE PRINCIPAL 
COUNTRIES; ALSO A LIST OF COUNTRIES WITH WHICH THE 
UNITED STATES HAS COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS. 



July 3, 1909. — Ordered to be printed. 



MAXIMUM TARIFFS OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 

Argentine Republic. — Executive authorized to levy a maximum 
tariff equivalent to a surtax of 50 per cent on the minimum tariff 
in the case of dutiable goods, and to impose a rate of 15 per cent on 
free goods. 

Austria- Hungary. — Surtax up to 200 per cent on dutiable goods, 
and up to 100 per cent ad valorem on free goods. 

Belgium. — Duties in customs tariff with an increase of 50 per cent. 
Free goods 15 per cent ad valorem or an equivalent specific duty 
calculated on the basis of their average value. 

Canada. — Governor in council may by order in council in consid- 
eration of benefits satisfactory to the governor in council extend the 
benefit of the intermediate tariff (various rates) to any British or 
foreign country. 

DenmarJc. — fey royal decree may be charged a surtax on the tariff 
rates of duty up to 40 per cent thereof for a period not exceeding 
forty weeks; only once m three years for the same country and same 
goods; on free goods with duty not exceeding 10 per cent ad valorem 
orfc per kilogram. 

France.— Certain countries are entitled to the rates on all articles 
mentioned in the minimum tariff (various rates) ; certain other 
countries, including the United States, are given the rates on only 
some of the articles in the minimum tariff. In all other cases the 
general tariff (various rates) is applicable. 

Germany. — The conventional tariff (various rates) apply to coun- 
tries entitled to the most-favored-nation treatment, or having com- 
mercial treaties with Germany which secure them lower rates. 
Most of the imports from the l)nited States are subject to this con- 
ventional tariff. The general tariff (various rates) applies in all 
other cases. 

By imperial ordinance, with the assent of the Bundesrat, dutiable 
goods proceeding from States that treat German ships or products 
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2 MAXIMUM TARIFFS OP THE PRINCIPAL, COUNTRIES. 

less favorably than those of other nations may, without prejudice 
to the tariff duties, be burdened with a surtax ranging up to 100 
per cent of the tariff duty imposed on such goods, or even with a 
surtax equivalent to the total value of the goods themselves. Goods 
free of duty in virtue of the tariff may, under the same conditions, 
be taxed with a duty not exceeding 50 per cent ad valorem. 

In like manner, and save conventional stipulations to the con- 
trary, foreign goods may be subjected to the same duties and cus- 
toms formalities as are applied to Germany in the country of origin. 

Greece. — By royal decree may be imposed supplementary duties 
higher by 30 per cent than the ordinary duties; on free gooas 15 per 
cent upon the market price. The conventional tariff (various rates) 
results from treaties with certain countries. The United States is 
accorded the most-favored-nation treatment. The general tariff 
applies in all other cases. 

Italy.— -Goods proceeding from countries with which Italy has 
concluded commercial treaties, etc., guaranteeing to the contracting 
States the most-favored-nation treatment get the benefit of the con- 
ventional tariff (various rates), subject to paying the surtax of manu- 
factures stipulated in the general tariff or in special laws, and appli- 
cable to goods similar to national goods apply to the interior manu- 
facture tax. The United States has a commercial agreement with 
Italy, under the provisions of the tariff of 1897. Article 24 of the 
treaty of February 26, 1871, provides that the most-favored-nation 
treatment shall be freely granted by each of the two contracting 
parties to the other in case this regime is freely granted to another 
State, or in consideration of an equal advantage if the concession has 
been a conditional one. 

There is a general tariff with the various rates applicable in other 
cases. 

Japan. — By imperial ordinance there may be imposed on dutiable 
articles a surtax not exceeding in amount the rate of duty prescribed 
in the present law. and upon rree goods an import duty not exceeding 
50 per cent ad valorem. Special rates on certain goods are given to 
countries with which there are agreements. The United States is 
given the most-favored-nation treatment. In other cases the gen- 
eral tariff with various rates applies. 

Mexico. — Seems to have only one tariff, applicable to all countries. 

Netherlands. — This country seems to have only one tariff, applicable 
to all countries. Under extraordinary circumstances or when the 
interest of commerce or industry requires it the import duties estab- 
lished in the tariff may be reduced or abolished by royal decree, sub- 
jected to subsequent action by the general states. 

Norway. — This country has a maximum and minimum tariff. The 
maximum tariff is applicable to any foreign country not having con- 
cluded a treaty of commerce and navigation with Norway, and 
wherein Norwegian goods and vessels are less favorably treated than 
the goods and vessels of any other country. 

Russia. — There are two tariffs, the general and the conventional. 
All products of countries enjoying in Russia the most-favored- 
nation treatment are entitled to the conventional tariff in full, and 
to the general tariff in so far as the latter is unchanged by the con- 
ventional tariff. The United States is entitled to the most-favored- 
nation treatment. 
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MAXIMUM TABLETS OP THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 8 

Spain. — This country has a maximum and a minimum tariff. The 
United States is entitled to the latter under the reciprocal commercial 
agreement; that is, to the most-favored-nation treatment with the 
exception of the special privileges granted Portugal. The Govern- 
ment is empowered to levy such surtaxes as it deems fit on the maxi- 
mum rate, as to goods from countries treating Spanish vessels or 
merchandise in a specially unfavorable manner. 

Sweden. — Seems to have but one tariff, applicable to all countries. 

Switzerland. — There is a general tariff and a conventional tariff, the 
latter being applicable to goods from the United States under the 
commercial agreement. The Federal Council may increase at any 
time, subject to action by the Federal Assembly to such an extent as 
they may deem fit the rates of the general tariff applicable to the prod- 
ucts of states levying excessive rates of duty on Swiss goods, or treat- 
ing them less favorably than the goods of other countries. 

Turkey. — This country has one general import rate, namely, 1 1 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Umted Kingdom. — There is only one import tariff, confined prin- 
cipally to beer, a few drugs, sugars, spirits, tea, tobacco, and wine. 



COUNTRIES WITH WHICH THE UNITED STATES HAS COMMERCIAL AGREE- 
MENTS UNDER SECTION 3 OF THE TARIFF ACT OF 1897. 

Bulgaria. Italy. 

France. Netherlands. 

France (Algeria, Porto Rico). Portugal (Porto Rico). 

Germany. Spain. 

Great Britain. Switzerland. 

There is also a convention with Cuba which was approved by act 
of Congress. 

O 
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61ot Congress, ) SENATE. j Document 

1st Session. J ] No. 124. 



TANSAN MINERAL WATER. 



Mr. Warren presented the following 

LETTEB FBOM DB. EDWABD BEDLOE, INCLOSING A PETITION 
ASKING THAT THE DUTY BE REMOVED ON CEBTAJN MTNERAI, 
WATBB IMPORTED FROM JAPAN. 



July 8, 1909.— Ordered to be printed. 
August 4, 1909. — Reprinted with corrections. 



Washington, D. C, July 7, 1909. 
Dear Senator: A petition praying for the removal of the present 
duty on Tansan mineral water, presented by Senator Penrose, June 
24, and referred to the Committee on Finance, is based solely on 
broad principles of humanity, and is made and signed bv distinguished 
medical practitioners, who, by reason of their established position as 
leaders in advanced medical thought and practice and teachers in 
various institutions of learning, each represents a following which 
makes the weight of the petition beyond and out of all proportion, 
even to the great number of signers. 

For these reasons and those given in the petition itself (copy 

inclosed herewith), I beg that you kindly endeavor to obtain from 

the Congress benevolent consideration of this question of the removal 

of the present duty on Tansan mineral water, imported from Japan. 

I am, dear Senator, very sincerely, yours, 

Edward Bedloe. 
Hon. F. E. Warren, 

United States Senator. 



Chairman Finance Committee of the Senate, 

Sixty-first Congress of the United States: 

Whereas it is the will of the people of the United States that, for 
the purpose of protecting the industries of the country and the 
interests of its citizens as well as for the purpose of revenue, import 
duties shall be placed upon articles of foreign origin entering the 
United States, but, nevertheless, only upon such articles of manu- 
facture or production as may also be manufactured or produced 
within the United States by the citizens of the country, or be con- 
sidered articles of luxury solely; and 

Whereas it is no part of the will of the j>eople to place prohibitive 
duties upon articles of necessity not entering into competition with 
articles of the same nature produced or manufactured within the 
United States; and 
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8 TAH8AN MLHWBAL WATEE. 

Wbereae it is particularly desirable to afford the citizens of the 
United States every opportunity to obtain at the lowest price possi- 
ble airy article used in the treatment of disease or the maintenance 
of health; and 

Whereas the water known as "Tansan" has its origin under cir- 
cumstances impossible to reproduce, springing from the depths of 
volcanic rock in the characteristic strata composing the Empire of 
Japan, and possesses properties as yet impossible for the analyst 
to determine, probably through impregnation with substances and 
gases allied with the recently discovered group of elements, such as 
argon, helium, radium, xenon, crypton, etc., giving it unrivaled and 
unique medicinal qualities; and 

Whereas it is also part of the extraordinary qualities of this water 
that it is absolutely free from contamination, possessing no trace 
whatever of the nitrites, organic matter, or bacterial life; and 

Whereas in order to maintain its exceptional purity and all its 
other valuable qualities, especially those evanescent m character, 
it is necessary to place the water in bottles hermetically sealed as it 
gushes from the volcanic rock; and 

Whereas this water is recognized, wherever used, by the medical 
profession as of great value, being prescribed by many leading physi- 
cians throughout the country, in some cases to the exclusion of any 
other agent, and being used exclusively in certain representative 
hospitals; and 

Whereas by reason of distance, the high rates of freight from Japan, 
the existing duty on mineral waters of all kinds, which are not com- 
petitors of this water, the price of the water is already higher than is 
consistent with the freest opportunity for use by alf citizens of the 
United States; and 

Whereas it would work greatly to the public welfare if the cost of 
the water could be lessenedso that it could be used freely by those of 
moderate means, and be readily dispensed to the poor in charitable 
institutions for the treatment of disease. 

Now therefore be it known, that we, the undersigned, citizens of 
these United States, engaged in the practice of medicme and surgery, 
in the interest of the public health and welfare, do respectfully peti- 
tion the honorable Members of the Sixty-first Congress, and the 
honorable members of the Finance Committee of the Senate, that 
they give especial consideration to the matter of the tariff on Tansan 
water, and we hereby affix our signatures as medical practitioners 
aware by our personal experience of the beneficial, curative, and 
prophylactic qualities of Tansan, and who join in the petition to 
remove the duty on Tansan water, and to not add the proposed duty 
on bottles and corks. 

Signatures: 

S. Weir Mitchell, M. D., 

1524 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
J. William White, Ph. D., M. D., LL. D., 

1810 South Rittenhouse square, rhiladelphia. 
(John Rhea Barton Professor of Surgery. University of Pennsylvania; 



Surgeon to the University Hospital, Phi 
the rhiladelphia Hospital; Member American 
American Association of Genito-Urinary Suigeoi 
cians.) 
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Roswell Park, A. M., M. D., 

510 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Profeeeor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery in the University of 
Buffalo; Surgeon to the Buffalo General Hospital.) 

John B. Deaver, M. D., 

1634 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
(Chief Surgeon to the German Hospital, Philadelphia.) 

Lewis Brinton, M. D., 

1933 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 
(Chief Physician to the American Hospital for Diseases of the Stomach.) 

James C. Wilson, M. D., 

1509 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

(Professor of the Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia; Attending Physician to the Jefferson Medi- 
cal College Hospital; Physician in Chief to the German Hospital; Attending 
Physician to the Pennsylvania Hospital.) 

Hobart Amory Hare, M. D., 
1801 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 

(Professor of Therapeutics and Materia Medica, Jefferson Medical College; 
Physician to Jefferson Medical College Hospital; Editor Therapeutic Gazette.) 

Edward Martin, M. D., 

1506 Locust street, Philadelphia. 

(Professor of Clinicial Surgery, University of Pennsylvania: Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania; Surgeon to the 
Philadelphia Hospital; Surgeon to the Howard Hospital; Surgeon to the 
Phoenixville, (Pa.\ Hospital; Surgeon to the State Hospitals for the Insane 
at Norristown and Wernersville, Pa.) 

Ernest Laplace, A. B., A. M., LL. D., M. D., 

1828 South Bittenhouse square, Philadelphia. 

(Professor of Surgery and Clinical Surgery, Medico-CMrurgical College; 
Surgeon to the American Hospital for Diseases of the Stomach; Surgeon to 
the Medico-Chirurgical Hospital; Officer Academic de Medecine, Paris; 
Knight of the Legion of Honor, France.) 

J. N. MoCormaok, M. D., 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

(Organizer for the American Medical Association.) 

John G. Clark, M. D., 

2017 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

(Professor of Gynecology, University of Pennsylvania; Gynecologist in 
Chief, University of Pennsylvania Hospital; Consulting Gynecologist to the 
Woman's Hospital; Consulting Gynecologist to the Bryn Mawr Hospital; 
Consulting Gynecologist to the Chestnut Hill Hospital; Consulting Gyne- 
cologist to the German town Hospital; Consulting Gynecologist to the Phoe- 
nixville Hospital.) 

W. Joseph Hearn, M. D.. 

1120 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

(Professor of Clinical Surgery, Jefferson Medical College; Attending Sur- 
geon to the Jefferson Medical College Hospital; Senior Surgeon to the Phila- 
delphia Hospital; Surgeon to the Phoenixville Hospital; Surgeon to the 
Maryland Peninsula General Hospital.) 

Max J. Stern, M. D., 

711 North Franklin street, Philadelphia. 

(Professor of Surgery Emeritus to the Philadelphia Polyclinic and College 
for Graduates in Medicine; Surgeon to the Jewish Hospital; Surgeon to 
Mount 8inai Hospital, etc.) 
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James Thorington, M. D., 

120 South Eighteenth street, Philadelphia. 

(Professor of Diseases of the Eye in the Philadelphia Polyclinic and Col- 
lege for Graduates in Medicine; Ophthalmologist to the American Hospital 
for Diseases of the Stomach.) 

Charles G. Stockton, M. D., 
436 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medi- 
cine, Buffalo University; Attending Physician Buffalo General Hospital; 
Consulting Physician to the Erie County Hospital; Consulting Physician 
to the New York State Home for Crippled and Deformed Children; Presi- 
dent of the New York State Medical Association, etc.) 

P. Maxwell Foshay, A. M., M. D., 

34 Nassau street, New York City. 

(Chief of the Bureau of Revision, New York Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany.) 

F. E. Stewart, M. D., Ph. G., 

II West Phil Ellena street, Germantown, Philadelphia. 

(Lecturer on Manufacturing Pharmacy, Medico-Chirurgical College of 
Philadelphia; Director Scientific Department H. K. Mulford Company, 
Philadelphia.) 

GUSTAV FUTTERER, M. D., 

34 Washington street, Chicago, 111. 

(Professor Diseases of the Stomach and Liver, Chicago Policlinic; Physician 
to Henrotin Memorial Hospital: Physician to St. Luke's Hospital; Consulting 
Physician Columbus Hospital; Consulting Physician Marion Sims Sani- 
tarium, etc.) 

William B. Van Lennep, M. D., 
1421 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Professor of Surgery, Hahnemann Medical College; Chief Surgeon Hahne- 
mann Hospital.) 

Henry Enos Tuley, A. B., M. D., 

III West Kentucky avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

(Professor of Obstetrics, Medical Department. University of Louisville; 
Secretary of the Faculty, University of Louisville; Obstetrician, Louisville 
City Hospital; Obstetrician, Louisville Foundlings' Home; Obstetrician, 
Norton Infirmary; Visiting Physician Masonic Widows' and Orphans' Home, 

etc.) 

I. R. Strawbridge, M. D., 

514 North Thirty-sixth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Assistant Physician to the American Hospital for Diseases of the Stomach.) 

Edwin A. Jarecki, M. D., 
Jewish Hospital, Tabor, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Chief Resident Physician to the Jewish Hospital of Philadelphia.) 

Bernard Kohn, M. S., M. D., 

1325 North Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Visiting Physician to the Jewish Hospital; Auxiliary Physician to the 
American Hospital for Diseases of the Stomach.) 

Walter G. Elmer, M. D., 

1801 Pine street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Samuel Wolfe. A. M., M. D.. 

1701 Diamond street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, 
Medical Department, Temple University: Visiting Physician to the Gar* 
retson Hospital; Visiting Physician to the Samaritan Hospital.) 

B. S. Gans, M. D., 
711 North Franklin street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Lecturer on Dermatology, Medico-Chirurgical College; Dermatologist to 
the Philadelphia General Hospital; Dermatologist to Mount Sinai Hospital.) 

O. Betton Masset, M. D.. 

1831 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Attending Surgeon to the American Oncologic Hospital, Philadelphia.) 

Charles S. Barnes, A. B., M. D., 

41 South Nineteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Demonstrator of Gynecology and Obstetrics in the Medical Department, 
Temple University; Associate Gynecologist, Garretson Hospital, Phila- 
delphia.) 

Charles E. Brioker, M. D., 

2739 Girard avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(District Police and Fire Surgeon, Philadelphia.) 
A. jj. Stewart M. D. 

252 North Twelfth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

f Chief Bacteriologic Department, Bureau of Health; Chief of Antitoxin 
Laboratory, City of Philadelphia.) 

Andrew J. Downes, A. B., A. M., M. D., 

1611 Girard avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Professor of Physiological Psychology, St. Joseph's College; Gynecologist 
to Saint Mary's Hospital.) 

G. William Jean, M. D., 

74 Park avenue. New York City. 
Charles W. Le Fever, M. D., 

1708 Pine street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Demonstrator of Ophthalmology, Jefferson Medical College; Chief of Clinic 

Ophthalmology, Out-Patient Department, Jefferson Medical College Hospital.) 

J. Leslie Davis, A. M., M. D., 

1700 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Laryngologist and Otoloeist to St. Agnes's Hospital; Laryngologist and Otol- 

2 [ist to St. Mary's Hospital; Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy to Jefferson 
edical College.) 

T. Clarence Cooke, M. D., 

1700 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Assistant Laryngologist and Otologist to St. Mary's Hospital.) 

WlLMER KRUSEN, M. D., 

127 North Twentieth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

( P ro fe ssor of Gynecology, Medical Department of Temple University; 
Gvnecologist to Samaritan Hospital; Gynecologist to the Garretson Hospital, 

John F. X. Jones, M. D., 

1819 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
S. Lewis Summers, M. D., 

Fort Washington, Pa. 
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Lawrence Hexdee, M. D., 
186 Allen street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(Suigeon to the Field Construction Company.) 

C. C. Frederick, M. D., 

64 Richmond avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Clinical Professor of Gynecology and Obstetrics, University of Buffalo: 
Attending Gynecologist and Obstetrician to the Buffalo Women's Hospital.) 

Earl P. Lothrop, A. B..M. D., 

153 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

(Gynecologist to the Buffalo Women's Hospital; President of the Buffalo 
Academy of Medicine; Obstetrician to the Buffalo Women's Hospital; Med- 
ical Examiner Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company; Medical Examiner 
National Life Insurance Company; Medical Examiner Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company.) 

Irving W. Potter, M. D., 

420 West Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thomas J. Walsh, M. D., 

306 Niagara street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Burt C. Johnson, M. D., 

1404 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

William H. Thornton, M. D., 

231 Norwood avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

C. H. Richards, M. D., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 

John J. Mahoney, M. D., 

3016 South Park avenue, Chicago, 111. 

L. Blake Baldwin, M. D., 

4822 Lake avenue, Chicago, HI. 

(Physician of the City of Chicago; Professor of Dermatology and Genito- 
urinary Piseases, Dearborn Medical College; Professor of Skin and Venereal 
Diseases, Poet-Graduate Medical School; Clinical Professor of Dermatology, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons; Attending Physician to Cook County 
(Ill.)>Hospital.) 

William Cuthbertson, M. D., 
92 State street, Chicago, 111. 

(Professor of Gynecology, Northwestern University Medical School; Gyne- 
cologist to St. Luke's Hospital.) 

Frederick H. Hart, M. D., 

205 West Jefferson street, Louisville, Ky. 

Frank C. Wilson, M. D., 
Fourth and Chestnut streets, Louisville, Ky. 

(Professor of Diseases of the Chest and Physical Diagnosis, Louisville Hos- 
pital Medical College: Consulting Physician to Louisville City Hospital; 
Visiting Physician to the Gray street Infirmary.) 

Jacob Weber, M. D., 

1514 West Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

(Medical Examiner, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.) 

William H. Piokett, M. D v 
642 Preston street, Louisville, Ky. 

(Professor of Operative Surgery and Surgical Anatomy, Louisville National 
Medical College; Surgeon to the dtaaens' National Hospital.) 
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Edgar Duff Burnett, A. M., M. D., 
229 West Chestnut street, Louisville, Ky. 

(Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Louisville Hospital College of 
Medicine; Professor of Electrotherapeutics, Louisville Hospital Medical Col- 
lege; Physician to the Barton Stone Sanitarium.) 

David H. Keller, M. D., 
Louisville, Ky. 

(Medical Examiner Travelers' Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn.; 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia; Great Eastern 
Casualty Company, Washington; and Manhattan Life Insurance Company.) 

Robert C. Kenner, A. M., M. D., 
2511 Portland avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

(Editor Therapeutic Record; Editor Garrod's Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics; late Professor Physiology, Western Kentucky Classical and Normal 
College.) 

Joseph H. Gratton, M. D., 

182 Chene street, Detroit, Mich. 
William M. Harvey, M. D., 

270 Woodward avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
S. H. Sender, M. D., 

323 Hubbard avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Charles G. Crumrine, M. D., 

894 Woodward avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

( Professor of Gynecology and Rectal Surgery, Detroit Homeopathic Medical 
College; Attending Gynecologist and Rectal Surgeon, Grace Hospital; Asso- 
ciate Editor Medical Counselor.) 

Tobias Sioel, M. D., 

509 Breitmeyer Building, Detroit, Mich. 
John H. Slevin, A. B., A. M., M. D., 

106 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 
Robert S. Linn, M. D., 

594 Cass avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
(Professor of Minor Surgery and Bacteriology, Michigan College of Medicine 

and Surgery; Surgeon to the Emergency Hospital.) 

Arthur W. Miller, M. D., 
767 Eaat Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. 
(Coroner of Ramsay County, Minn.) 

John W. Macdonald, M. D., F. R. C. S. (Edin.) 
508 Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn. 

(Emeritus Professor of Surgery, Hamline University; Surgeon Wisconsin 
Central Railroad; Surgeon St. Barnabas Hospital; Surgeon Asoury Hospital.) 

J. T. Wolf M. D., 
Chicago, 111. 
(Member of Staff of Frances Willard Hospital.) 

R. R. Scott. M. D., 
Chicago, 111. 
(Member of Staff of Frances Willard Hospital.) 

Francis William Jiroch, M. D., 
Chicago, HI. 
(Member of Staff o! Frances Willard Hospital.) 
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V. T. Shmitz. M. D., 
Chicago, 111. 
(Member of Staff of Frances Willard Hospital.) 

G. E. Wyneker, M. D., 
Chicago, HI. 

(Member of Staff of Frances Willard Hospital.) 

O. W. Balkcom, M. D., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lewis G. Nolte, M. D., 
Third and Chestnut streets, Milwaukee, Wis. 

(Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery and Clinical Surgery, 
Medical Department, Marquette University; Surgeon to the Emergency 
Hospital; Surgeon to the Milwaukee Hospital; Surgeon to the Trinity Hospi- 
tal; Surgeon to the Milwaukee County Hospital; President Milwaukee County 
Medical Society.) 

Frank E. Brown, M. D., 

307 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
John A. Tomhagen, M. D., 

42 Madison street, Chicago, 111. 
Forrest E. Culver, M. D., 

279 Belden avenue, Chicago, 111. 
(Physician to St. Joseph's Hospital.) 

Walter H. Lee, M. D., 

Chicago, 111. 
C. J. Leary, M. D., 

Chicago, 111. 
C. A. Link, M. D. f 

Chicago, 111. 
Harry G. Erwin, M. D., 

Chicago, 111. 
M. L. ruFFER, M. D., 

Chicago, 111. 
Raymond E. Watkins, M. D., 

Chicago, HI. 
Lawrence R. Elwood, M. D, 

Chicago, 111. 
J. W. Beroer, M. D. f 

Chicago, 111. 
O. C.Kirby,M. D., 

Chicago, 111. 
George H. Musselman, M. D. f 

Chicago, 111. 
Norman E. Marwin, M. D., 

Chicago, 111. 
S. S. Mac Diarmh), M. D., 

Chicago, 111. 
L. Cardinal Quinn, M. D. f 

Chicago, HI. 
L. B. Elliston, M. D., 

Chicago, 111. 
E. Kraut, M. D., 

Chicago, Hi 
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Frederick H. Shorts, M. D. f 

Chicago, HI. 
J. S. Trostler, M. D., 

Chicago, 111. 
(Surgical Department Chicago Union Hospital.) 

F. Ereissl, M. D., 

92 State street, Chicago, 111. 
N. La Dorr Johnson, M. D., 

160 State street, Chicago, 111. 
(President Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery.) 

John C. Delprat, M. D., 
9 34 Washington street, Chicago, 111. 
(Surgeon to the Chicago Baptist Hospital.) 

Paul Hullhorst. M. D., 
4269 South Ashland avenue, Chicago, 111. 
(Physician to St. Frances Hospital.) 

J. M. W. Sears, M. D., 
Chicago, 111. 
(Senior Surgical Staff Frances Willard Hospital.) 

Albert H. Burr, M. D., 

100 State street, Chicago, HI. 
(Consulting Physician Provident Hospital.) 

Noble M. Eberhart, M. S., M. D., F. S. So. (Lond.), 
1139 Sheridan road, Chicago, 111. 

(Secretary of the Faculty Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery; Pro- 
fessor Electro-Therapeutics, Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery; Attend- 
ing Surgeon and Radio-Therapist Frances Willard Hospital.) 

Thomas H. Sandy, M. D., 

72 East Madison street, Chicago, HI. 

(Physician to St. Mary's Hospital; Physician to St. Elizabeth's Hospital; 
Physician to Robert Burns Hospital.) 

Henry W. Gentles, M. D. ; 

5131 Hibbard avenue, Chicago, 111. 
(Physician to the Chicago Hospital.) 

H. J. SWEYHAL, M. D., 

Chicago, 111. 
(Member of Staff of Chicago Hospital.) 

W. P. Smith. M. D., 
Chicago, IU. 

(Member of Staff of the Chicago Hospital.) 

J. A. Turner, M. D., 
Chicago, HI. 

(Member of Staff of the Chicago Hospital.) 

Albert Pennook, M. D., 
Chicago, HI. 
(Member of the Staff of the Chicago Hospital.) 

Frederick C. Zapffe, M. D., 

1764 Lexington street, Chicago, 111. 

(Instructor in Medicine, CMlege of Physicians and Surgeons; Member ef 
8tefiChica«eH«0pttaL) 
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C. A. Doering, M. D., 

3623 Laclede avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Henbt Arthur Geitz, M. D., 

537 North Grand avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Instructor in Minor Surgery and Bandaging and Anesthetics, Medical 

Department Washington University.) 

James B. Prichard, M. D., 
Metropolitan Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Professor of General Pathology, Barnes Medical College; Assistant Depart- 
ment Anatomy, St. Louis University School of Medicine; Professor of Pa- 
thology, St. Louis Dental College; Director of Clinical Laboratory, St. John's 
Hospital; United States Examining Surgeon for Pensions; President Board 
of Pension Surgeons of St. Louis.) * 

Joseph L. Boehm, Ph. G., M. D., 

715 North Eighth street, St. Louis, Mb. 

(Professor of Genito-Urinary Surgery, St. Louie College of Physicians and 
Surgeons; Surgeon in Chief G en i to- Urinary Department, Jefferson Hospital.) 

Eugene R. Waterhouse, M. D., 
1011 Dillon street, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, American Medical College.) 

James E. Davis, M. D., 

831 Fort avenue W., Detroit, Mich. 

Chables H. Powell, A. B., A. M., M. D., 
3733 North Twenty-fifth street, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Professor of the Principles of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, Medical 
Department Barnes University; Attending Physician to Centenary Hospital; 
Alternate Physician St. Louis City Hospital; Clinician Barnes City Dis- 
pensary.) 

Floyd Stewabt, M. D., 

721 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Late Chief of Dermatological Clinic O'Fallon Dispensary, Washington 
University.) 

Solomon C. Mabttn, Jr., M. D., 

820 North Grand avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Editor American Journal of Dermatology.) 

A. H. Ohmann-Dumesnil, A. M., M. D., 
3553 Park avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology Hippocraten College of Medi- 
cine; Editor American Journal of Dermatology.) 

George M. Phillips, M. D., 

406 Commercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Professor of Genito-Urinary Surgery, Medical Department, Barnes Uni- 
versity; President St. Louis Urological Society; Consulting Genito-Urinary 
Surgeon, St. Louis City Hospital; Editor American Journal of Dermatology.) 

Clarence Martin, M. D., 
820 North Grand Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Editor American Journal of Dermatology.) 

Jerome D. Potts, M. D., 
Metropolitan Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Professor of Diseases of the Rectum, Barnes University; Consulting Sur- 
geon, Centenary Hospital.) 
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Herman O. Qbosbt, M. D., 

1025 North Seventeenth street, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Surgeon and Chief of Clinic , Missouri Surgical Hospital; late Professor of 
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«1st Congress, ) SENATE. j Document 

1st Session. f \ No. 151. 



SUGAR TARIFFS AND THE DUTCH STANDARD. 



Mr. Dick presented the following 

EXTBACT OF THE SUGAR TARIFFS OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 
1789 TO 1909, PREPARED BY TRUMAN G. PALMEB, TOGETHEB 
WITH DATA OONCEBNING THE DUTCH STANDABD OF OOLOB. 



August 4, 1909.— Ordered to be printed. 



SUGAR TARIFFS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1789-1909. 

1789 to 1861, seventy-two years, neither Dutch standard of color 
nor polariscope tests. 

1861 to 1883, twenty-two years, Dutch standard of color test. 

1883 to 1909, twenty-six years, combination of Dutch standard of 
color and polariscope tests. 

Act of— Cfloti per 

July 4, 1789— Pound. 

On brown sugars 1 

On loaf sugars 3 

On all other sugars 1J 

August 10, 1790— 

Loaf sugar 5 

Brown sugar I 

Other sugar 

June 5, 1794— 

Same as August 10, 1790, except on refined sugar an additional 4 

January 29, 1795. "That after the said last day of March next, the present 
duties payable upon clayed sugars, shall cease, and there shall be 
paid upon all white clayed or white powdered sugars, three cent* 
per pound, and upon all other clayed or powdered sugars, one and 
a half cents per pound." 

May 13, 1800. On all brown sugar an additional J 

April 27, 1816— 

Brown sugar 3 

White clayed or powdered sugar 4 

Lump sugar 10 

Loaf and candy sugar 12 

July 14, 1832— 

Brown sugar and sirup of sugar cane, in casta 2) 

White clayed sugar 3J 

August 30, 1842— 

Raw sugar and on brown clayed sugar 2J 

On all other sugars not refined 4 

Refined sugar 6 

July 30, 1846. Thirty per centum ad valorem on sugars of all kinds. 

March 2, 1861— 

Raw sugar I 

Refined sugar 2 
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2 6UGAB TABIPPS AND THE DUTCH STANDABD. 

DUTCH STANDABD OF COLOR TEST ADOPTED. 

Act of— Cento par 

August 5, 1861— pound. 

Sugars not above No. 12 Dutch standard of color 2 

Sugare above No. 12 Dutch standard of color 2} 

Refined sugars 6 

July 14, 1862— 

Sugars not above No. 12 Dutch standard of color 2) 

Sugars from No. 12 to No. 15 Dutch standard of color 3 

Sugars above No. 15 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard of color. . . 3} 

Refined sugar and sugar above No. 20 Dutch standard of color 4 

June 30, 1864— 

Sugars not above No. 12 Dutch standard in color 3 

Sugars from No. 12 to No. 15 Dutch standard in color 3} 

Sugars from No. 15 to No. 20 Dutch standard in color 4 

Refined sugar and sugar above No. 20 Dutch standard of color 5 

July 14, 1870— 

Sugars not above No. 7 Dutch standard of color 1} 

Sugars from No. 7 to No. 10 Dutch standard of color 2 

Sugars from No. 10 to No. 13 Dutch standard of color 

Sugars from No. 13 to No. 16 Dutch standard of color 

Sugars from No. 16 to No. 20 Dutch standard of color 3J 

Refined sugar and sugar above No. 20 Dutch standard of color 4 

POLARISCqPE TEST ADOPTED IN COMBINATION WITH THE DUTCH STANDABD OF CO LOB 

TEST. 

Act of— Cents par 

March 3, 1883— poun5T 

Sugars not above No. 13 Dutch standard of color and not testing above 

75 degrees by the polariscope L 4 

For each degree above 75 degrees an additional four one-hundredths 
cent per pound. 

96-degree sugar 2.24 

Sugars above No. 13 and not above No. 16 Dutch standard of color. ... 2| 
Sugars above No. 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard of color. ... 3 

Above No. 20 Dutch standard of color 3} 

October 1, 1890— 

Bounty of 2 cents per pound on home-produced sugar. 
Sugar below No. 16 Dutch standard of color, free. 

Sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard of color \ 

Countervailing duty X 

August 27, 1894— 

Sugars below No. 16 Dutch standard of color, 40 per cent ad valorem. 
Sugan above No. 16 Dutch standard of color, 40 per cent ad valorem 

and | 

Countervailing duty A 

July 24, 1897— 

Sugars not above No. 16 Dutch standard of color and not above 75 

degrees by the polariscope M^ 

For each degree above 75 degrees an additional tffa 

Duty on 96-degree sugar equal to l^ftftftr 

Refined sugar and sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard of color 1^ 

Pending bill. Same as July 24, 1897, except on refined sugar and sugar 
above No. 16 Dutch standard of color 1^ 

THE DUTCH STANDARD OP COLOR — ORIGIN AND APPLICATION. 

The "Dutch standard of color" for testing sugar was devised and 
put into operation by the Dutchmen long before the discovery of the 
centrifugal machine and the polariscope. 

At the time this color standard was established, the sugar manu- 
factured was exported from the place of its production as "Brown" or 
muscovado sugar, which was obtained by evaporating cane juice and 
draining off the molasses. 
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For many years the only way of judging the sugar content of these 
moist masses was by the color, and the Dutchmen being interested in 
the production of raw sugar in their colonies and in the refining of 
sugar at home, devised what came to be known throughout the sugar 
world as the "Dutch standard of color." 

This standard consists of 18 square, 4 ounce, wide-mouthed, clear, 
glass bottles numbered from 8 to 25, which are filled, respectively, with 
sugar of various shades. The sugar in No. 8 is very dark, being 
scarcely above a molasses. No. 9 is a trifle lighter than No. 8, 
No. 10 is a shade lighter than No. 9, and so on up to No. 25, which is 
not quite as white as a refined sugar. No. 16 is several shades darker 
than the average manila paper. 

The bottles are filled and sealed by an association of sugar brokers in 
Amsterdam, packed in a neat wooden case having a compartment for 
each of the 18 bottles, and they are supplied to the sugar trade of the 
world at $20 per set. 

For sugar-testing purposes these sets are renewed each year because 
of the slight changes of color which are brought about by age, but 
each new set is identical in color not only with the other sets sent out 
at the same time, but with all the sets which have been sent out since 
this standard was devised and put into use. 

Testing sugar with the Dutch standard means matching the color of 
the sugar to be tested with the sugar contained in some one of the 18 
sealed bottles. 

At the time the Dutch standard of color was devised, it was a fairly 
accurate standard for gauging the quality of sugar, for at that time 
all raw sugars were "brown" or muscovado sugars, sugars from 
which the molasses was allowed to drain off. From 1861 to 1883, 
our customs houses depended upon the Dutch standard for testing 
raw sugar, and for refined sugar no test was needed. 

With the advent of the centrifugal machine and its employment 
in separating the molasses from the sugar, it was found that the 
sugar mills could turn out not only a whiter raw sugar than could be 
secured by the muscovado process but that they could regulate the 
color to a very considerable extent. In fact, the producer of raw 
centrifugal sugar has no trouble in making a high-grade dark-colored 
sugar, or a comparatively low-grade light-colored sugar. 

The interior of a sugar crystal being pure white sugar, the impu- 
rities are simply the dark-colored molasses which adheres to the 
exterior of the crystals. With a coating of a given thickness, it 
necessarily follows that the smaller the crystals the greater the pro- 
portion of impurities and vice versa. If the sugar maker desires to 
produce a high-grade dark-colored sugar, he makes large crystals 
and allows the sugar to cool off so that the molasses will thoroughly 
set to the crystals before he puts it through the centrifugal machmes 
to remove the surplus molasses. If, on the other hand, Tie wishes to 
make a low-grade light-colored sugar, he makes small crystals and 
runs the sugar into the centrifugals hot, before much molasses has 
set on the crystals. If he wishes to make a high-grade sugar, almost 
white in color, he makes large crystals, purges the sugar hot and 
squirts a delicate stream of water into the centrifugals in order to 
wash off the molasses as thoroughly as possible. 

The sugar trade did not remain long m ignorance of these possible 
manipulations of raw sugar, and with the adoption of the centrifugal 
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machines in the sugar mills of the world came the adoption of the 
polariscope in the customs houses of the world. 

By the aid of the polariscope the exact purity of the sugar can be 
determined, regardless of color or other conditions, and from 1883 to 
date our customs houses have used the polariscope to determine the 
duty on dark-colored sugars and the Dutch standard of color to 
classify the light-colored sugars for a higher rate of duty regardless 
of purity. 

In adopting the polariscopic test, our tariff law was so framed as 
to take advantage of this scientific method of testing sugar. This 
was done by providing that on all sugars, testing not above 75 degrees, 
a certain rate of duty should be paid and that for each additional 
'degree of sugar shown by the polariscopic test, an additional rate 
of duty should be paid. Under the present law, sugars testing not 
above 75 degrees by the polariscope pay a duty of 95 cents per 100 
pounds and the increasing unit for each additional degree' is 3£ 
cents per 100 pounds. Under this schedule, 76-degree sugars pay 
98£ cents per 100; 77 degree, $1.02; 78 degree, $1.05?; and so on up. 
which brings the duty to $1.68£ per 100 on 96-degree sugar and 
$1.82£ on 100-degree, or pure raw sugar. 

The Dingley law also provided for a flat dutv of $1.95 per 100 on 
all sugars which had passed through a process of refining, and this 12 J 
cents difference in duty between 100-aegree raw sugar paying $1.82£ 
and refined sugar paying $1.95 has come to be termed the "refiner's 
differential." Under the Payne bill the duty on refined sugar has 
been reduced to $1.90, thus lowering the differential to 7$ cents per 
100 pounds. Had the levying of duty on sugar been confined to 
these two regulations — the polariscopic test on raw sugar and the 
differential on "refined sugar" — the building up of the home beet- 
sugar industry would have depended upon a customs ruling as to 
what constitutes "refined sugar." 

The original method of refining sugar, which is still employed 
universally in the refining of cane sugar, includes the passing of the 
remelted raw sugar through animal charcoal or boneblack filters, 
and the standard definitions of "refined sugar" embody the two 
features, "remelting" and the use of "boneblack." It is less diffi- 
cult to remove the alkaline impurities from beet sugar than it is to 
remove the gums from cane sugar, and some years ago a German 
scientist developed a successful process for producing pure beet sugar 
without the use of boneblack and without remelting. This process 
is being adopted more and more extensively in Europe and is employed 
by all of the American beet-sugar factories. While these sugars are 
perfectly pure sucrose, a product identical in every way with so-called 
"refined sugar," it is a question, technically speaking, as to whether 
or not they would be classed as "refined sugars," since they have not 
been passed through "boneblack" filters, and, second, because they 
have not been "remelted," the process being continuous from the 
time the beets enter one end of the factory until the pure sugar comes 
out at the other. 

While the product, whether derived from "cane" or from "beets," 
whether passed through "boneblack" filters or not, whether 
"remelted" or not, is pure sucrose,* identical in chemical reactions, 

« "Sucrose. Chem. — The white crystalline compound known variously as cane 
sugar, beet sugar, maple sugar, etc., according to its origin, hut identical chemically, 
haying the composition (C^aO,,)." (Standard Dictionary, 1909 edition.) 
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in dietetic effect, and in all other respects, there exists such a differ- 
ence in technical terms as would render doubtful a customs-house 
decision as to what constituted " refined sugar." 

To protect the home sugar industry against millions of tons of these 
beautiful sugars, produced with the low European wage rate, as well 
as against tne various grades of bleached and washed centrifugal 
sugars, the law provides that on all light-colored sugars the same rate 
of duty shall be collected as is collected on sugar which has been 
passed through boneblack filters. This is accomplished by levying 
the extra 1\ cents duty, or $1.90 per hundred, "on sugar above No. 16 
Dutch standard in color, and ail sugar which has gone through a 
process of refining." * 

As a result of the various nations fixing standards for sugar for 
both revenue and protective purposes, the people of the world, who 
formerly consumed great quantities of raw sugar of doubtful sugar 
content and sweetening power, are now using refined sugar or pure 
sucrose almost exclusively. The advantages of this are manifold: 
First, it establishes a standard of absolute purity, leaving no oppor- 
tunity for fraud and deception, and no possibility of loss through igno- 
rance on the part of the purchaser. Second, it enables the housewife, 
the confectioner, and the canner to gauge the amount of sweetening 
employed as perfectly as it could be done in a scientific laboratory. 
Third, it insures a perfectly cleanly product, as no animal organisms 
can pass through the process and pure sugar contains no nitrogenous 
substance upon which they could feed. 

EFFORT IN THE SENATE TO ELIMINATE THE DUTCH COLOR STANDARD 
FROM THE SUGAR SCHEDULE OF THE PAYNE TARIFF BILL. 

The following pages are devoted to an elucidation of the arguments 
made at the firat session of the Sixty-first Congress for and against 
the retention of the Dutch standard of color in our tariff laws. 

During the Senate tariff debate a small coterie of Republican Sen- 
ators aligned themselves with the Democrats, voting against various 
schedules of the bill as reported by the Finance Committee and with 
the Democrats on their proposed amendments for further revision 
downward. These Senators are known as the " insurgents." The 
Democrats and these Republican advocates of the elimination of the 
Dutch color standard from our tariff law directed their remarks not 
to the beet sugar, but to the refining industry, which they seemed 
desirous of punishing regardless of consequences to the home industry, 
while friends of the beet-sugar industry subordinated the tearing 
down of other industries to the preservation and building up of the 
beet-sugar industry. 

It wifl be observed that the position herein taken is without refer- 
ence to or regard for the refining industry, the protection or future 
of which does not pertain to the question at issue. 

PRECEDENT FOR EMPLOYING TWO STANDARDS IN TESTING SUGAR 

IMPORTS. 

It is contended that the Dutch standard of color as a means for 
testing sugar became obsolete with the advent of the polariscope 
and that we should not have two methods for testing the same com- 
modity. The purpose of a protective tariff is to protect home in- 
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dustry, and it is not limited as to the number of methods employed 
to accomplish the desired result. In the cotton-goods schedule the 
rates of duty are regulated by the fact of the goods being bleached 
or unbleached, dyed or uncolored, the twisting of a given number of 
yarns into a thread, the number of threads to the square inch, the 
number of square yards to the pound, as well as by other provisions 
which are deemed to be effective. So with various other schedules 
throughout the act, and hence there is abundant precedent for using 
both tne polariscope and the color test in the sugar schedule. 

DUTCH STANDARD NOT IN USB BY ALL EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

Inasmuch as many foreign governments are not using the Dutch 
color standard, it is claimed that it should be abandoned by the United 
States Government. The fact that the color test is not now in use 
in some of the foreign sugar-producing countries affords no reason 
for our abandoning it, for the reason that the tariff rates on sugar 
imports into those countries are already prohibitive, and as they 
import no sugar the use or nonuse of the "Dutch standard 11 of color 
would in nowise affect them other than to cumber up their statutes. 

DUTCH STANDARD NOT IN USB BY GREAT BRITAIN. 

Great Britain is cited as one of the progressive countries which does 
not use the Dutch standard. The sugar tariff of Great Britain, the 
only other large importer of sugar among the progressive nations 
of the world, furnishes no guide for us, unless it be to force the con- 
clusion home that the "Dutch standard" of color restriction is neces- 
sary to one branch of the home industry, namely, that of producing 
finished sugar, ready for direct consumption, be it home-produced 
beet sugar or refined sugar made from imported raws. Great Britain 
has no home sugar-producing industry to foster or protect, and her 
sugar tariff is levied as a revenue measure, pure and simple. The 
arranging of her sugar schedule, though on a lower rate or duty, is 
much like our own, except that the "Dutch standard of color" is not 
employed and there is no differential on refined sugar. Beginning 
with 17.9 cents per 100 pounds on 76-degree sugar, the duty gradually 
rises with each degree until it reaches 39.6 cents per 100 pounds on 98- 
degree sugar. The effect of this tariff has been to close down many 
of the British sugar refineries and transfer the refining business to con- 
tinental Europe, where the wage rate is cheaper. In 1892 Great 
Britain imported 1,345,815 tons of sugar, of which 814,782 tons, or 60 
per cent, were raw and 531,033 tons, or 40 per cent, were refined. In 
1906 Great Britain imported 1,667,702 tons of sugar, of which 762,894 
tons, or 45 per cent, were raw and 904,808 tons, or 55 per cent, were 
refined. In other words, with an increased consumption of 322,000 
tons in 1906, the British refineries melted 52,000 tons less sugar than 
they did in 1892. Surely this is not an experience we wish to dupli- 
cate in the United States. 

WOULD THE AMERICAN PEOPLE CONSUME GREAT QUANTITIES OF RAW 
SUGAR IP THEY COULD SECURE IT? 

It is claimed that the American people desire and would consume 
large quantities of high testing unrefined sugar if only they were 
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able to get it at a slight reduction from the price of refined sugar, 
but that with the retention of the " Dutch standard" clause in the 
tariff bill, which clause imposes the same rate of duty on high colored 
unrefined sugar as on refined sugar, all of these sugars must be kept 
below a certain color (No. 16 Dutch standard), that anything below 
this color is not marketable for direct consumption and thereby 
necessarily is forced into the refineries to the great detriment of the 
American people and the enrichment of the refiners, and if this 
Dutch color restriction were removed the tropical planters would 
hot purge and wash their sugars and turn out a high testing, light 
colored unrefined sugar, such as the American people want but are 
unable to get. The fallacy of this argument lies in the fact that on 
American soil, without any restrictions as to color and without any 
duty to pay, we are producing in Louisiana, Hawaii, and Porto Rico 
1,000,000 tons a year of light colored 96 to 99 degree sugar and the 
direct market for it is so small that practically all of it has to be sold 
to the refiners and be refined before it becomes marketable for direct 
consumption. There isn't a sugar maker in the world so ignorant 
as not to know that he could raise the color of his sugar by washing 
it and to contend that if we would remove the " Dutch standard of 
color" restriction the foreign tropical planters could wash their 
sugars, pay full duty, and find a great American market waiting for 
them is to brand as fools every producer of raw sugar in Louisiana, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico for failing to grasp such a golden opportunity. 

GRADE OF SUGAR REFINERS PREFER TO HANDLE. 

It is contended that the Dutch standard color restriction is of no 
use to the beet-sugar producers, but is of inestimable advantage to 
the refiners who very much prefer to handle low grades of dark- 
colored sugar. The bulk of the million tons of raw sugar made in 
Louisiana, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, failing to secure a market for 
direct consumption, is made to meet the requirements of and secure 
the most advantageous prices from the refiners, practically the only 
customers for it, and this sugar is largely 96 to 98 degree sugar and 
far above No. 16 Dutch standard of color. ' 

WOULD MAKE NO TARIFF DISTINCTION BETWEEN A "RAW MATERIAL" 



It is contended that as long as we have a differential or extra duty 
on refined sugar and a graded tariff on raw sugar, both are protected 
and we do not need the Dutch standard color restriction. While 
American consumers do not seem to care for high-grade raw sugars, 
sugars " above No. 16 Dutch standard" should be considered as 
" refined sugar," for the reason that both can be used as " finished 
products" for "direct consumption." The term "refined sugar" 
and "above No. 16 Dutch standard of color" as used in our tariff 
law are meant to be synonomous as describing a "finished product" 
as distinguished from a "raw product." 

The contention of those who advocate the removal of the color 
restriction from the sugar schedule means that, in their judgment, a 
"finished product," ready for "direct consumption" can enter our 
ports by paying only the duty prescribed for a "raw product," and 
they missed the whole purpose, intent, and theory of every schedule 
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of the bill, which is to levy a higher duty on a "finished product" 
than on a "raw product/' in order that the manufacturers of both 
a "raw product and a "finished product" may be accorded a due 
measure of protection. 

As all of our beet-sugar factories turn out a "finished product" 
for "direct consumption," this color restriction is for tneir pro- 
tection primarily, rather than for the protection of our seaboard 
refineries. For years we have been building up a home sugar industry 
which makes sugar instead of merely refining an imported raw 
material; the duty on the raw product protects our farmers who 
are producers of the raw material, while the duty on the finished 
product protects the beet-sugar manufacturers, and incidentally the 
seaboard refineries; with a duty on the finished product and no 
duty on the raw product, the latter would be furnished by tropical 
and European planters where labor is cheap, instead of by American 
farmers, where labor is dear. On the other hand, unless we afford 
a full measure of protection to our beet-sugar producers on the 
finished product, be it refined sugar, or washed unrefined sugar for 
direct consumption, they will cease to operate, and the farmers will 
have no market for their beets. 

DIFFERENTIAL, 7.7 GENTS OR 26} CENTS PES 100 POUNDS. 

It is contended that as under the present tariff law 96-degree sugar 
pays a duty of $1.68} per 100 pounds, while sugar "above No. 16, 
Dutch standard of color" and refined sugar pay a duty of $1.95, the 
so-called "differential" is the difference, or 26} cents per 100 pounds, 
instead of 12} cents, the difference between the duty or $1.82} on 100- 
degree unrefined and the duty of $1 .95 on refined. This is misleading, 
for the reason that to produce 1 00 pounds of granulated sugar, the refiner 
imports and pays duty on 107 pounds of 96-degree sugar. This duty 
collected on the 7 pounds of waste and impunties amounts to 11.79 
cents, which, deducted from the 26} cents, leaves a real protection 
against the cheaper wage rates of other countries of 12.7 cents per 
100 pounds, and both the House bill and the Senate bill takeoff 5 cents 
of this, leaving a net protection to the refining: interests of 7.7 cents 
per 100 pounds, instead of 26} cents, and as all beet-sugar producers 
are refiners, making a finished product for the market, their protec- 
tion lies in keeping out all semirefined or bleached sugars testing above 
No. 16 Dutch standard which can go into direct consumption, and 
unless these sugars pay the full duty of $1.90, as provided in the 
pending bill, it would give foreign competitors an advantage over us 
not intended by Congress. 

EFFECT ON GOVERNMENT REVENUES. 

It is contended that if the Dutch standard color restriction were 
removed the Government would collect an extra revenue of 3} to 7 
cents per 100 pounds by reason of our importing 97 to 98 degree sugar 
instead of 95 to 96 degree sugar as at present. The reducing unit of 
the tariff was gauged to provide for the dirt and loss, and the amount 
of revenues we would gain owing to quality would be offset by what 
we lost in weight, for the lower the grade of raw sugar imported the 
more pounds we must import to secure a given quantity of granulated 
sugar. 
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In years gone by bleached sugars, high in color and low in sucrose, 
have invaded our market to the great loss of our customs revenues as 
well as the consumers who have no means of knowing how pure the 
sugar is. The amendment offered providing for the elimination of the 
words "No. 16 Dutch standard or color" and substituting therefor 
the words "bleached sugars" would be ineffective, inasmuch as if we 
eliminate "Dutch standard" and substitute "bleaching" we come 
back to the matter of color (but without an established gauge of color), 
for bleaching is whitening, secured by the use of sulphur, strontium, 
sulphuric acid, or other substances; and who would determine the 
amount which could be used before the sugar should be declared 
"bleached" sugar, and how could it be determined how much bleach- 
ing material had been used, except each cargo be traced to its origin! 
an endless and all but impossible undertaking. 

WHAT 18 "REPINED SUGAR?" 

To eliminate the Dutch standard color test would mean either 
the elimination of the extra duty on so-called "refined sugar," or an 
endless amount of confusion and trouble in our customs-houses, for the 
reason that "refined sugar" is more or less of a relative term. The 
Standard Dictionary has this to say about refining sugar (p. 1797, 
1909 edition) : 

The crude product, called raw or muscovado sugar, is sent to the refinery, where it is 
further purified by solution and filtration through animal charcoal, and ooiled down 
in a vacuum pan to recry stall izat ion, yielding a refined sugar, which is dried in a 
centrifugal machine. 

If it should be held that only such sugar as had been purified by 
being passed over boneblack or animal charcoal was "refined 
sugar," then the perfectly pure, white, lustrous beet sugars turned out 
in Germany, France, Austria, and elsewhere on the continent of 
Europe could not be taxed as refined sugar, for many of those refineries 
use no animal charcoal whatever any more than our American beet- 
sugar factories use it. 

If, on the other hand, it were held that the use of animal charcoal 
is not necessary in order to constitute "refining" where would the 
line be drawn? . After the juice is secured from the beet or cane, the 
whole process is one of purification by repeated boilings, limings, etc. 
To what extent can this process be termed "refining?" 

If it were held that a given number of boilings should constitute 
"refining," what would there be about the sugar to indicate to the 
custom-house officials whether it had been "refined" or not? To- 
day anyone who is not color-blind can determine which sugars shall 
pay the extra 12$ cents per hundred and which shall not, for the 
simple reason that the so-called "refined sugars" are white, and with 
the "16 Dutch standard of color" in the law all sugars whiter than 
No. 16 Dutch standard pay the 12} cents extra duty, no matter to 
what extent the process or purification may or may not have been 
carried. 

To remove the "No. 16 Dutch standard" from our tariff laws and 
still levy an extra duty on refined sugar would put our custom-houses 
in a chaotic condition. 
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SAFETY WTIIOUT THE DOTOH STANDARD. 

The only safe method by which the Dutch standard of color could 
be left out of the schedule and impose an extra duty on refined sugar, 
making all the tests by the polariscope, would be by fixing arbi- 
trarily some degree above which all sugars would be classed as 
"refined sugars. 

Inasmuch as the Scotch refiners can turn out a white sugar polar- 
izing as low as 88 degrees, no higher degree than that would be a safe 
dividing line between raw and refined sugar by the polariscope test. 

SECRET BLEACHING PROCESS NOT DEVISED FOR BENEFIT OF AMERICAN ' 

CONSUMERS. 

Inasmuch as the father of the movement for the removal of the 
"Dutch standard of color" restriction was willing to substitute 
the word "bleaching/' it would indicate that he has discovered, or 
thinks he has discovered, a secret process of bleaching which would 
defy detection at our custom-houses. In his private "Circular E," 
which was sent to Cuban planters soliciting funds with which to 
carry on the propaganda for the removal of the Dutch standard 
color test, he disclosed his plan, if not his process, thereby furnishing 
light on the real motive behind this movement. In that circular 
he said: 

Should the refiners attempt to abeorb, as they do at present, the benefits of a SO 
per cent or 40 per cent tariff concession, the Cuban planters will only have to hot 
purge after sulphuring the juice prior to defecation ana send the hot-purged bleached 
sugare direct to any United States port for local consumption. They would then get 
the same prices that the American beet-sugar producers get for their current product, 
which is 10 cents per hundred pounds less than the local market prices for ordinary 
refined sugar such as is not made up into "cubes," "cut loaf, 1 ' or *' domino crystal/' 

IGNORANCE OF AMERICAN BEET AND CANS SUGAR MEN. 

This suave sugar planter from the Tropics, whom several Repub- 
lican Senators followed so willingly, asks the question; "What will 
happen if the 'Dutch standard' is removed from the United States 
tariff law of 1897?" He adds: "Everybody who attempts to 
answer that question in a manner unfavorable to its removal indi- 
cates one of two things: (1) He lacks an understanding upon the 
subject, or (2) what he knows about sugar has been acquired from 
sympathizers of the refiners." In other words, in his own estima- 
tion, this tropical planter is the only real authority on both beet 
and cane sugar. He says the beet-sugar people are ignorant on the 
subject of sugar and of the refiners he says, If the managers of the 
American Sugar Refining Company knew their business, they'd be 
the first ones to support the removal of the 'Dutch standard. 

Being a manufacturer of cane-sugar machinery as well as a sugar 

()lanter, and having written numerous pamphlets devoted to the po- 
itical or customs-duty side of the sugar question, he assumes to speak 
authoritatively on every aspect of the sugar industry, both beet and 
cane. To illustrate the superficiality of these claims it is necessary 
to call attention to but one assumption, the error of which could be 
pointed out by the commonest workman in any beet-sugar factory. 
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In his pamphlet under date of July 1, 1909, addressed to Senator 
Smoot, this sugar planter says, on pages 13, 14, and 15: 

The refinere must control every beet factory handling boneblack. # * * There 
is no reason why every beet-sugar factory using boneblack does not refine cane sugar 
from Louisiana, Hawaii, and Porto Rico and elsewhere when it is not occupied in 
taking off the beet crop. * * * In 1903 the refiners made a desperate attempt to 
have all the American beet sugar made up to only 94 test — that is, without the use of 
boneblack — and have all such 94 sugars handed over to the refiners. * * * The 
refiners plunged into beet, and the beet factories (both those in which the refiners 
held stock and those in which they did not) plunged into the use of boneblack. 

It so happens that by far the most revolutionary modern discovery 
in the production of sugar from beets is a process whereby pure white 
refined sugar can be produced without tne use of boneblack. The 
use of this process is world-wide wherever beet sugar is produced, and 
there is not a beet-sugar factory in the United States wnich now uses 
or ever has used a pound of Boneblack or was ever equipped with 
boneblack filters. 

It thus would appear that this self-appointed guide and instructor 
was not possessed of rudimental knowledge concerning the beet-sugar 
industry. * 

importers' advice on protection "a vain thing for safety." 

If McKinley, Blaine, Dingley, Aldrich, Payne, or any other protec- 
tionists drew their inspiration from importers who were figuring to 
displace the American market for home products and substitute for- 
eign products produced by such importers, history does not record 
the fact. On general principles it would seem to be safe to assume 
that the advice of importers is about the most dangerous advice on 
which a protectionist can rely. 
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In the following votes, the names of all Republican Senators are printed in roman 
text; while the names of all Democratic Senators are printed in italics. 



August 4, 1909.— Ordered to be printed. 



Paragraph 46 of the tariff bill as it came from the House, imposing 
a duty on orange mineral — which is a lead product, entering as a 
principal constituent in the composition of house paint — was as 
follows: 

46. Orange mineral, 2} cents per pound. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate proposed to amend the para- 
graph and increase the duty by striking out the words "two and seven- 
eighths" and inserting the words u three and three-eighth*" in lieu 
thereof. 

Upon the call of the yeas and nays upon the question of the adop- 
tion of the amendment the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, 
p. 1795, May 5): 
The result was announced— yeas 41, nays 86, as follows: 

Yhas-41. 



Aldrich 


Cullom 


Jones 


Scott 


Borah 
Bradley 


Dillingham 
Dixon 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Smith, Mich. 
Smoot 


Brandegee 


duPont 


Nixon 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Elkins 


Oliver 


Flint 


Page 


Warner 


Burnham 


Prye 
Gallinger 


Penrose 


Warren 


Burrows 


Perkins 


Wetmore 


Burton 
Garter 


Guggenheim 
Hate 


Piles 
Richardson 




Crane 


Heyburn 


Root 
Nats— 3fr. 




Bacon 


Crawford 


Hughei 


Paynier 


BaOeu 
Bankhead 


Culberson 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Rayner 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala, 


8%mmons 


Bristow 


Curtis 


LaFoUette 


8mith, lid. 


Brown 


Dolliver 


McEnerq 


8mUh, S. C. 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


McLaurm 


8tone 


Chamberlain 


Foster 


Money 


TaUaferro 


Clarke, Ark. 


Framer 


Nelson 


Tillman 


Clay 


Ctors 


Overman 
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Not Venue— 15. 



Beveridge Daniel Gamble Owen 

Bourne Davis Kean Sfnvely 

Clapp Depew Martin Taylor 

Clark, Wyo. Dick Nevlands 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Paragraph 179 contained the following provision: 

179. Lead droes, including all dross containing lead, lead bullion, or bate bullion, 
lead in pigs in ban, old refuse lead run into blocks or bam, and old scrap lead fit only 
to be ^manufactured, lead in any form not specially provided for in sections 1 and 2 
of this act, and the lead contents contained in lead-bearing ores of all kinds; all the 
foregoing 1J cents per pound. 

The committee, through its chairman [Mr. Aldrich], proposed to 
strike out the foregoing and insert the following in lieu thereof: 

Lead-bearing are of all kinds, one and one-half cents per pound on the lead contained 
therein. 

The purpose, as stated by the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
was, in the succeeding section (180), to raise the duty on all the 
articles named therein except the lead-bearing ore, some of the 
increases to be 2 1 cents per pound and the remainder of the increase 
to be 2J cents per pound. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus 
strike out and insert, the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, 
p. 1890, May 7): 

The result was announced— yeas 53, nays 19, as follows: 

Ybam-63. 



Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 
Crane 


GalKnger 


*»*• 


Beveridge 
Borah 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 
Perkins 


Bradley 


Crawford 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Cummins 


Hughes 


Hoot 


Briggs 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Bristow 


Depew 
Dick 


Jones 


Smith, Midi. 


Brown 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 
Warner 


Bulkeley 
Burkett 


Dillingham 
Dixon 


Lodte 
McCumber 


Burnham 


Dolliver 


McEnery 


Wetmore 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Nelson 




Burton 


Flint 


Nixon 




Carter 


Frye 


Oliver 
Nats— 19. 




Bacon 


Foster 


Newlands 


Smith, S. C. 


Banhhead 


Frazier 


Overman 


Stone 


Culberson 


Gore 


Sfnvely 


Taliaferro 


Daniel 


Johnston, Ala. 


Simmons 


Tillman 


Fletcher 


McLaurin 


Smith, Md. 






Not Voting— 19. 




Bailey 


Cullom 


Martin 


Richardson 


Bourne 


Davis 


Money 


Smoot 


Chamberlain 


Elkins 


Owen 


Taylor 


Clarke, Ark. 


Gamble 


Paynter 


Warren 


Clay 


La Follette 


Rayner 





So the amendment was agreed to. 
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Pursuant to a statement made by the Senator from Rhode Island 
when paragraph 179 was under consideration, the committee moved 
to strike out paragraph 180, which was as follows: 

180. Lead in sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers' lead, and lead wire, 1} cents per pound. 

And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

180. Lead dross, lead bullion, or base bullion, lead in jngs and bars, lead in any form not 
specially provided for in this section, old refuse lead run into blocks and bars, ana old scrav 
lead fit only to be rcmanufactured; all the foregoing, two and one-eighth cents per pound: 
lead in sheets, pipe, shot, glaziers' lead, and lead wire, two and one-half cents per pound. 

To the foregoing amendment Mr. Cummins, of Iowa, offered an 
amendment striking out the words "two and one-eighth" and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words "one and seven-eighths" so that if omitted it 
will read: 

All the foregoing, one and seven-eighths cents per pound. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus strike 
out and insert, the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 1955, 
May 10): 

The result was announced— yeas 35, nays 44, as follows: 

Yeas— 36. 



Bacon 


Clay 


Gore 


Shivety 


Bankhead 


Crawford 


Johnston, Ala. 


8tmmons 


Beveridge 


Culberson 


La Follette 


8mith, Md. 


Bristow 


Cummins 


McLaurin 


Smith, 8. C 


Brown 


Daniel 


Nelson 


Stone 


Burkett 


Dolliver 


Newlands 


Taliaferro 


Chamberlain 


Fletcher 


Overman 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Clapp 


Frazier 


Paynter 


Clarke, Ark. 


Gamble 


Rayner 

NAY8-r44. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Heyburn 


Perkins 


Borah 


Curtis 


Hughes 


Piles 


Bradley 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Richardson 


Brandegee 


Dick 


Jones 


Root 


Briggs 

Bulkeley 

Bumham 


Dixon 


Kean 


Scott 


du Pont 
Flint 


Lodge 
McEnery 


Smith, Mich. 
Smoot 


Burrows 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Nixon 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burton 


Oliver 


Carter 


Guggenheim 
Hal? 


Page 


Warner 


Clark, Wyo. 


Penrose 


Wetmore 






Not Voting — 12. 


i 


Bailey 


Davis 


Foster 


Money 


Bourne 


Dillingham 


McCumber 


Owen 


Cullom 


Elkins 


Martin 


Warren 



So Mr. Cummins's amendment to the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Thereupon Mr. Beveridge, of Indiana, offered an amendment to the 
amendment by striking out the word "one-eighth" so that the same 
proposed duty would read, "All the foregoing, 2 cents per pound" 

S D— 61-1— Vol 6 29 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to the amend- 
ment to thus strike out and insert, the vote was as follows (Cong&ee- 
9ional Record, p. 1960, May 10) : 

The result was announced — yeas 37, nays 46, as follows: 

Ybab— 37. 



Bacon 


Crawford 


Johnston, Ala. 


Swunons 


Bankhead 


Culberson 


LaFollette 


Smith, Md. 


Beveridge 


Cummins 


McLaurin 


Smith, S. C. 


Bristow 


Daniel 


Nelson 


Stone 


Brown 


Dolliver 


Newlands 


Taliaferro 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


Overman 


Taylor 


Chamberlain 


Foster 


Owen 


Tillman 


Glapp 
Clarke, Ark. 


Fkazier 
Gamble 


Paynter 
Rayner 




Clay 


Oore 


Skively 
Nats— 46. 




Aldnch 
Borah 


Curtis 
Depew 


Hughes 
Johnson, N. Dak. 


Richardson 
Root 


Bradley 


Dick 


Jones 


Scott 


Brandegee 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Smith, Mich. 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Dixon 
du Pont 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Smoot 

Stephenson 

Sutherland 


Burnham 


Flint 


Nixon 


Burrows 


Fne 
Gallinger 


. Oliver 


Warner 


Burton 


Page 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 




Clark, Wyo. 


Perkins 




Crane 


Heyburn 


Piles 
Nor Voting— 9. 




Bailey 


Davis 


McEnery 


Money 


Bourne 


Elkins 


Martin 


Warren 


Cullom 









So Mr. Beveridge'B amendment to the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Paragraph 91 in the House bill was as follows: 

China, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery ware, ornamented, 
decorated, painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, brown, white lined, 
or printed, and clock cases, with or without movements, pill tiles, plaques, ornaments, 
toys, charms, vases, statues, statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, and lamps, wholly or in 
part of such ware; and manufactures in chief value of such ware not specially provided 
tor in sections 1 or 2 of this act, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

To the foregoing paragraph Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, offered the fol- 
lowing proviso as an amendment to the same reducing the duty: 

Provided, That none of the foregoing articles composed of earthen or stone ware shall pay 
a higher rate of duty than 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment adding this 
proviso the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 1981, 
May 11): 

The result was announced— yeas 26, nays 64, as follows: 

Yraa-26. 



Bacon 


Fratier 


Bankhead 


Oore 


Clarke, Ark. 


Hughes 


Clay 
Culberson 


Johnston, Ala. 
La Follette 


Fletcher 


McLaurin 


Foster 


Martin 



Newlands 

Overman 

Paynter 

Raifner 

Simmons 

Smith, Md. 

Smith, S. 0. 



Stone 
Taliafem 
Taylor 
Tillman 
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NAY8-34. 




Chamberlain 


Gamble 


Perkins 


Crane 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Piles 


Crawford 


Richardson 


Cullom 


Heyburn 


Root 


Cummins 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Curtis 


Jones 


Smith, Mich, 


Depew 


Kean 


Smoot 


Dick 
Dillingham 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Dixon 


Nelson 


Warner 


Dolliver 


Nixon 


Warren 


do Pont 


Oliver 


Wetmore 


Flint 


Page 




Gallinger 


Penrose 
Not Voting— 12. 




Clark, Wyo. 


Elkins 


Money 


Daniel 


Frye 


Owen 


Davis 


McEnery 


Shively 



Aldrich 

Beveridge 

Borah 

Bradley 

Brandegee 

Briggs 

Bristow 

Brown 

Bulkeley 

Burkett 

Burnham 

Burrows 

Burton 

Carter 



Bailey 

Bourne 

Clapp 

So Mr. Bacon's amendment was rejected. 

Paragraph 92 of the bill as amended upon motion of the committee 
was as follows: * 

China, porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen, stone, and crockery ware, plain white, 
plain brown, including clock cases with or without movements, pill tiles, plaques, 



ornaments, toys, charms, vases, statues, statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, and lamps, 
all the foregoing wholly or in chief value of such ware, not painted, colored, tinted, 
stained, enameled, pilded, printed, or ornamented or decorated in any manner; ana 
'n cnief value of such ware not specially provided for in this section, 



manufactures in < 

55 per cent ad valorem. 

To the foregoing paragraph as amended, Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, 
offered an amendment proposing to reduce the duty specified in the 
same by striking out the word 1 l fifty-five " and inserting the word l forty " 
in lieu thereof, so that the rate of duty would be Jfi per cent ad valorem. 
Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment, thus to strike 
out and insert, the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 1984, 
May 11): 

The result was announced— yeas 27, nays 50, as follows: 







Yeas— 27. 




Bacon 


Fletcher 


McLaurin 


Smith, Md. 


Bankhead 


Foster 


Martin 


Smith, 8. C. 


Bristow 


Frazier 


Newlands 


Stone 


Chamberlain 


Gore 


Overman 


Taliaferro 


Clarke, Ark. 


Hughes 


Paynter 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Crawford 


Johnston, Ala. 


Rayner 


Culberson 


La Follette 


Simmons 
Nays— 50. 




Beveridge 


Cullom 


Hale 


Piles 


Borah 


Cummins 


Heyburn 


Richardson 


Bradley 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Jones 


Scott 


Briggs 


Dick 


Kean 


Smith, Mich, 


Brown 


Dillingham 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Smoot 


Bulkeley 


Dixon 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burkett 


Dolliver 


Nelson 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Nixon 


Warner 


Burrows 


Flint 


Oliver 


Warren 


Burton 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Page 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Penrose 




Crane 


Guggenheim 


Perkins 
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Not Voting— 14. 



Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Bailey 


Clay 


Bourne 


Daniel 


Clapp 


Davis 



Elkins 
Frye 
McEnery 
Money 



Owen 
Shively 



So Mr. Bacon's amendment was rejected. 

The committee proposed an amendment to be known as "115 J," 
imposing a duty of 25 cents a ton on iron ore, the equivalent of which 
was estimated to be 10 per cent ad valorem. Upon the question of 
the adoption of the amendment the vote was as follows (Congressional 
Record, p. 2082, May 13, 1909) : 

The result was announced— yeas 61, nays 24, as follows: 

Ybas— 61. 



Aldrich 


Cullom 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Bacon 


Daniel 


Johnston, Ala. 


Simmons 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Depew 
Dick 


Jones 
Eean 


Smith, Mich, 
Smoot 


Bradley 


Dillingham 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Stephenson 


Brandegee 


Dixon 


Stone 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Elkins 


McEnery 


Sutherland 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Taliaferro 


Burnham 


Flint 


Nixon 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Burrows 


Foster 


Oliver 


Burton 


Frazier 


Page 


Warner 


Carter 


Frye 


Paynter 


Warren 


Chamberlain 


Gallinger 


Penrose 


Wetmore 


Clark, Wyo. 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Perkins 




Clay 


Piles 




Crane 


Heyburn 


Root 
Nays— 24. 




Beveridge 


Clarke, Ark. 


du Pont 


Newlands 


Borah 


Crawford 


Gamble 


Overman 


Bristow 


Culberson 


Gore 


Rayner 


Brown 


Cummins 


Hughes 
La Follette 


Shxvely 


Burkett 


Curtis 


Smith, Md. 


Clapp 


Dolliver 


Nelson 
Not Voting-^. 


Smith, S. C. 


Bourne 


McLaurin 


Owen 


Richardson 


Davis 


Money 







So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

In paragraph 118 as amended are the following provisions: 

Round iron, in coils or rods, less than seven-sixteenths of 1 inch in diameter, and 
bars or shapes of rolled or hammered iron, not specially provided for in this section, 
six-tenths of 1 cent per pound : Provided, That all iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other 
forms less finished than iron in bars, and more advanced than pig iron, except castings, 
shall be subject to duty of four- tenths of 1 cent per pound. 

To the paragraph as thus amended Mr. Cummins, of Iowa, offered 
an amendment to reduce the proposed duty by striking out the word 
11 six-tenths" and inserting the word "jive-tenths in lieu thereof, and by 
striking out the word ' 'four-tenths" and inserting ' 'three-tenths in lieu 
thereof. 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 2128, May 14) : 
The result was announced— yeas 36, nayB, 42, as follows: 

Ykab— 36. 



Bacon 


Clapp 
Clarke, Ark. 
Clay 


Core 


Paynter 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Hughe* 
Johnston, Ala. 


Simmons 
Smith, Ma\ 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


La Follette 


Smith, 8. C. 


Borah 


Cummins 


McLaurin 


Stone 


Briatow 


Daniel 


Martin 


Taliaferro 


Brown 


Dolliver 


Nelson 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


Newlands 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Overman 
Nayb-42. 




Aldrich 


Dick 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Bradley 


Dillingham 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Brandegee 


Dixon 


Jones 


Scott 


BriflKB 

Bulkeley 

Burnham 


du Pont 


Kean 


Smith, Mich, 


Elkins 
Flint 


Lodge 
McEnery 


Smoot 

Stephenson 

Sutherland 


Burrows 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Nixon 


Burton 


Oliver 


Warner 


Carter 


Page 


Wetmore 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 




Depew 


Perkins 








Not Voting— 14. 




Bourne 


Curtis 


Money 


SHvely 


Clark, Wyo. 


Davit 


Owen 


Warren 


Crane 


Foster 


Rayner 




Culberson 


McCumber 


Richardson 





So Mr. Cummins's amendment was rejected . 

Thereupon Mr. McLaurin, of Mississippi, offered to the said para- 
graph 118 the following amendment: 

Notwithstanding anything in this bill contained, trace chains, log chains, lock chains, 
plows, plow stocks, plow handles, plow beams, colters, singletrees, doubletrees, clevises, 
- clevis runs, lap rings, backhands, billybands, homes, home strings, bridles, halters, plow 
lines, nooks and cuffs for singletrees or doubletrees, axes, ax helves, hoes, hoe helves, hatchets, 
hatchet helves, hammers, hammer handles, horseshoes, horseshoe nails, spades, shovels, 
saws, squares, rakes, nails, tacks, staples, staple rings, door kinoes and screws, window 
hinges and screws, and all other kinds or character of farming implements or tools, and all 
carpenters' tools and blacksmiths 9 tools, when imported into this country shall be exempt 
from the payment of a duty. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the proposed amendment 
the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 2129, May 14) : 
The result was announced— yeas 22, nays 62, as follows: 



Ybas— 22. 



Bacon 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Chamberlain 

Clarke, Ark. 

Clay 



Daniel 

Frazier 
Core 
Hughes 

Johnston, Ala. 
McLaurin 



Martin 


Stone 


Newlands 


Taliaferro 


Overman 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Paynter 


Simmons 




Smith, 8. C. 
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Nats— 62. 




Aldrich 


Clapp 
Crawford 


Gallinmr 
Gamble 


OKw 


Borah 


Page 


Bradley 
Brandegea 


Cullom 
Cummins 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 
Perkins 


Briggs 


Depew 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Bristow 


Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Brown 


Dillingham 


Jones 


Scott 


Bulkeley 


Dixon 


Kean 


Smith, Mich. 


Burkett 


Dol liver 


La Follette 


Smoot 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Lodge 
McEnery 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


BurrowB 


Elkins 


Burton 


Flint 


Nelson 


Warren 


Garter 


Frye 


Nixon 
Not Voting — 17. 


Wetmore 


Beveridge 


Curtis 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Bourne 


Davie 


Owen 


Warren 


Clark, Wyo. 


Fletcher 


Rayner 




Crane 


Foster 


Richardson 




Culber$on 


McCumber 


Shively 




So Mr. McLaurin 


l's amendment was rejected. 





On the 18th of May there was under consideration by the Senate 
the following resolution, offered by Mr. Gore, of Oklahoma: 

Whereas it has been repeatedly asserted and generally admitted in the Senate dur- 
ing the debate on the pending tariff biU that current prices in the United States are 
unreasonable and exorbitant; and 

Whereas there is a radical and irreconcilable division of opinion as to who is respon- 
sible for these extortionate prices; and 

Whereas there ate those who believe that the manufacturers are primarily respon- 
sible and others Who believe that the wholesale and retail dealers are responsible; mud 

Whereas it is important that the truth should be known, that the innocent should 
be vindicated and the guilty alone charged with the blame and responsibility: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance or any subcommittee thereof, consietinff 
of representatives of both political parties, are hereby instructed to investigate ana 
report to the Senate at the earliest possible date — 

First. The import prices of various articles of general and ordinary consumption. 

Second. The wholesale prices of said articles. 

Third. The retail prices of said articles. 

Fourth. The prices of similar articles of domestic production as fixed, charged, and 
received by the manufacturers thereof and the wholesale and retail dealers therein. 

On the motion to refer these resolutions to the Finance Committee 
the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, May 18, p. 2900) : JL 1 H o 

The result was announced — yeas 50, nays 29, as follows: 

Yeas— 50. 



Aldrich 


Cullom 


Borah 


Cummins 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Briggs 


Depew 


Brown 


Dick 


Bulkeley 


Dillingham 


Burkett 


Dixon 


Burnham 


Dolliver 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Burton 


Elkins 


Garter 


Flint 


Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 


Crane 


Gailinger 



Gamble 


Perkins 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Piles 


Root 


Heyburn 


Scott 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smith, Mich. 


Jones 


Smoot 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Warner 


Nelson 


Warren 


Oliver 


Wetmore 


Page 




Penrose 
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Nats— 29. 




Bacon 


Daniel 


McLaurin 


Smith, S. C. 


Bailev 
Bankhead 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Stone 


Foster 


Mone# 


Taliaferro 


Bristow 


Frostier 


Overman 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Chamberlain 


Gore 


Oweti 


Clay 


Hughes 


Paynter 




Crawford 


Johnston, Ala. 


Rayner 




Culberson 


La Follette 


Smithy Md. 






Not Voting — 12. 




Beveridge 
Bourne 


Glapp 
Clarke, Arl. 


McEnery 
Newlanas 


Richardson 
Shively 


Bradley 


Davie 


Nixon 


Simmons 



So Mr. Gore's resolution was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Paragraph 151, with the amendments proposed by the committee, 
is as follows: 

Penknives, pocketkniveri, clasp knives, pruning knives, budding knives, erasers, 
manicure knives, and all knives by whatever name. known, including such as are 
denominatively mentioned in this section, valued at not more than 40 cents 
per dozen, 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 40 cents per dozen 
and not exceeding 50 cents per dozen, 1 cent per piece and 40 per cent ad valorem; 
valued at more than 50 cents per dozen and not exceeding $1.25 per dozen, 5 cents per 
piece and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $1.25 per dozen and not exceed- 
ing $3 per dozen, 10 cents per piece and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 
$3 per dozen, 20 cents per piece and 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That any of the 
foregoing knives or erasers, if imported m the condition of assembled, but not finished, 
shall be dutiable at not less than the rate of duty herein imposed upon finished knives 
and erasers valued at more than $3 per dozen: Provided further, That blades, handles, 
or other parts of any of the foregoing knives or erasers shall be dutiable at not less than 
the rate herein imposed upon knives and erasers valued at more than 50 cents per 
dozen and not exceeding $1.25 per dozen. Razore, finished, valued at less than $1 
per dozen, 45 per cent aa valorem; valued at $1 and less than $1.50 per dozen, 6 cents 
each and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at $1.50 and less than $2 per dozen, 10 cents 
each and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at $2 or more per dozen, -12 cents each and 50 
per cent ad valorem: 

Provided, That blades, handles, and unfinished razors shall pay no less duty than 
that imposed on finished razore valued at $2 per dozen: Provided further, That on and 
after October 1, 1909, all the articles specified: in this paragraph shall, when imported, 
have the name of the maker or purchaser, and beneath the same the name of the 
country of origin die sunk conspicuously and indelibly on the shank or tang of at least 
one or, if practicable, each ana every blade thereof. Scissors and shears and blades 
for the same, finished: or unfinished, valued at not more than 50 cents per dozen, 15 
cents per dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 50 cents and not 
more than $1.75 per dozen, 50 cents per dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem; valued at 
more than $1.75 per dozen, 75 cents per dozen and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. Stone, of Missouri, moved to strike out from the foregoing 
aragraph the provision for the duty on razors and to insert the 
'ollowing in lieu thereof, reducing the duty : 

Razors and razor blades, finished or unfinished, valued at less than fl.50 per dozen, 50 
cents per dozen and 15 per cent ad valorem; valued at fl.50 per dozen and less than fS per 
dozen, fl per dozen ana 15 per cent ad valorem; valued at fS per dozen or more, fl.75 per 
dozen ana 20 per cent ad valorem. 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus strike 
out and insert the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 2227; 
May 18): %i& 

The result was announced— yeas 36, nays 43, as follows: 

Ybas— 86. 



Bacon 


Culberson 


Hughe* 


Paynter 


Bailey 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Rayner 


Beveridge 


Daniel 


La Follette 


Simmons 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 


Smith, Ma\ 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Smith, S. 0. 


Chamberlain 


Foster 


Money 


Stone 


Clapp 


Frazier 


Nelson 


Taliaferro 


Clay 


Gamble 


Overman 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Crawford 


Qore 


Owen 






Nayi-43. 




Aldrich 


Cullom 


Hale 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Heyburn 


Root 


Briegs 
Butkeley 


Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Dillingham 


Jones 


• Smith, Mich. 


Burnett 


Dixon 


Kean 


Smoot 


Burnham 


duPont 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Stephenson 
Sutnerland 


Burrows 


Elkinfl 


Burton 


Flint 


Oliver 


Warner 


Carter 
Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Page 
Penrose 


Warren 
Wetmore 


Crane 


Guggenheim 


Perkins 
Not Voting— 12. 




Banhhead 


Bradley 


Depew 
McEnery 


Nixon 


Borah 


Clarke, Ark. 


Richardson 


Bourne 


Davie 


Newlands 


Shively 



So Mr. Stone's amendment was rejected. 

Thereupon Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, moved to amend by striking out 
all of the foregoing paragraph 151. and inserting the following in lieu 
thereof, reducing the duty: 

Penknives, pockethnives, clasp knives, pruning knives, budding knives, erasers, and all 
knives by whatever name known, including such as are denominatively mentioned in this 
section, or parts thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, razors and razor blades, finished 
or unfinished, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Scissors and shears, and blades for the same, finished or unfinished, SO per cent ad 
valorem. 

Upon the adoption of the question of the amendment to thus strike 
out and insert, the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p J2228; 7- 1 ^ ' 
May 18): 

The result was announced— yeas 28, nays 51, as follows: 



Yeas— 28. 



Bacon 


Fletcher 


Bailey 


Foster 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Clapp 


Qore 


Clay 
Culberson 


Hughes 
Johnston, Ala. 


Daniel 


La Follette 



McLaurin 

Martin 

Money 

Overman 

Owen 

Paynter 

Rayner 



Stmmons 

Smith, Ma\ 

Smith, S. G. 

Stone 

Taliaferro 

Taylor 

Tillman 
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Nats— 61. 




Aldrich 
Beveridge 


Clark, Wyo. 
Crane 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Penrose 
Perkins 


Borah 


Crawford 


Guggenheim 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Cullom 


Root 


BriggB 


Cummins 


Heyburn 


Scott 


Brifltow 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smith, Mich. 


Brown 


Dick 


Jones 


Smoot 


Bulkeley 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burkett 


Dolliver 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Warner 


Burrows 


Elkins 


Nelson 


Warren 


Burton 


Flint 


Oliver 


Wetmore 


Garter 


Frye 


Page 
Not Voting — 12. 




Banthead 


• Clarice, Ark. 


Dixon 


Nixon 


Bourne 


Davis 


McEnery 
Newlands 


Richardson 


Bradley 


Depew 


Shively 



So Mr. Bacon's amendment was rejected. 

Paragraph 153 as amended is as follows: 

153. Table, butchers', carving, cooks', hunting, kitchen, bread, butter, vegeta- 
ble, fruit, cheese, carpenters' bench, curriers', drawing, farriers', fleshing, nay, tan- 
ners', plumbers', painters', palette, artists', and shoe knives, forks, and: steels, fin- 
ished: or unfinished ; if imported with handles of mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, silver, 
nickeled silver, or other metal than iron or steel, 14 cents each; with handles of deer- 
horn, 10 cents each; with handles of hard rubber, solid bone, celluloid, or any pyroxy- 
line material,' 4 cents each; with handles of any other material than those above 
mentioned, 1 cent each, and in addition, on all the above articles, 15 per cent ad 
valorem; any of the knives, forks, or steels, enumerated in this paragraph, if imported 
without handles, 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That none of the above-named 
articles shall pay a less rate of duty than 40 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That all 
the articles specified in this paragraph when imported on and after October 1, 1909, 
shall have the name of the maker or purchaser and beneath the same the name of 
the country of origin indelibly stamped or branded thereon in a place that shall not 
be covered thereafter. 

Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, proposed to reduce the duty by striking 
out all of the foregoing paragraph, 153, and by inserting the follow- 
ing in lieu thereof: 

Table, butchers 9 , carvina, cooks 9 , hunting, kitchen, bread, butter, vegetable, fruit, cheese, 
carpenters' bench, curriers r , drawing, farriers', fleshing, hay, tanners', plumbers', painters', 
pauette, artists', and shoe knives, forks, and steels, finished or unfinished, SO per cent ad 
valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus strike 
out and insert, the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 
3229, May 18): ^|5X 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 53, as follows: 



Yeas— 23. 



Bacon 

Bailey 

Chamberlain 

Clay 

Culberson 

Daniel 



Fletcher 
Foster 
Frazier 
Hughes 

Johnston, Ala. 
McLaurin • 



Money 

Overman 

Owen 

Paynter 

Rayner 

Simmons 



Smith, Md. 
Smith. S. C. 
Taliaferro 
Taylor 
Tillman 
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Nays— 6*. 



Aldrich 
Beveridge 


Clark, Wyo. 

Crane 

Crawford 

Cullom 

Cummins 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Penrose 
Perkins 


Borah 

Brandegee 

Brigga 


Guggenheim 

Hat? 

Heyburn 


PUes 
Root 
Scott 


Bristow 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smith, Mich. 


Brown 


Dick 


Jones 


Smoot 


Bulkeley 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burkett 


Dixon 


La Follette 


Burnham 


Dolliver 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Warren 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Wetmore 


Burton 


EUrins 


Nelson 




Carter 


Flint 


Oliver 




Olapp 


Frye 


Page 
No* Voting— 16. 




Bankhead 
Bourne 


Davis 
Ztapew 


Martin 
Newlands 


Shxvtly 

atone 

Warner 


Bradley 


Bore 


Nixon 


Claris, Ark. 


McBnery 


Richardson 





So Mr. Bacon's amendment was rejected. 

To paragraph 168. imposing a duty on umbrella and parasol ribs 
aftd stretc&frs, Mr. Penrose, of Pennsylvania, moved to strike out the 
duly of SB per cent ad valorem, as proposed in the paragraph, and to 
insert 60 per cent ad valorem in lieu thereof. 

Upon tne question of the adoption of the amendment to thus strike 
out arifd insert the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 
^2»*,Mayl8): W>$ 

The result was announced— yeas 44, nays 37, as follows: 

Y*A0-44. 



Aldrich 


Oullom 


Hale 


Perkins 


Borah- 


Depew 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Brigs 


Dillingham 
Dixon 


Jones 
Kean 


Scott 
Smith, Mich. 


Buricett 


du Pont 


Lodge 
- McCumber 


Smoot 


Burnham 


Elkina 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burrows 


Flint 


Nixon 


Garter 


Frye 
Gaiftinger 


Oliver 


Warner 


Clark, Wyo. 


Page 


Warren 


Gran* 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 
Nats— 37. 


Wetmore 


Bacon 
BaMef 
Bank/Had 


Crawford 
Culberson 


Hughes 
Johnston, Ala. 


Simmons 
Smith t Md. 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Smith, S. 0. 


Beveridge 


Daniel 


McLavcrxn 


Stems 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


Money 


Taliaferro 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Nelson 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Burton 


Foster 


Overman 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Owen 




Clapp 


Gamble 


Paynter 




Clay 


Qore 


Rayner 






Not Voting— 10. 




Bourne 


Curtis 


Martin 


Shxvely 


Bradley 


Davis 


Newlands 




Clarke, Ark. 


McEnery 


Richardson 




So Hie amendment was agreed to. 
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To paragraph 194. imposing a duty of 30 per cent on linotype and 
all typesetting machines, Mr. Paynter, of Kenttrdky, proposed to 
reduce the said proposed duty by adding to said paragraph the fol- 
lowing proviso: 

Provided, On Unotype and all typesetting machines, JO per cent ad valorem. 

On the question of the adoption of the proposed amendment th* 
vote was a* follows (Congressional Record, p.J22?0? May 19) : %\%(* 
The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 43, as follows: 



Bacon 
Bailey 
Borah 


Culberson 
Cummina 


Johnston, Ala. 
La Follette 


Rayner 
Simmons 


Daniel 


McLaurin 


Smith, Md. 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


Martin 


Smith, 8. C. 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Nelson 


Stone 


Burkett 


Foster 


Newlands 


Taliaferro 


Chamberlain 
Clapp 


Frazier 
Oore 


Overman 
Owen 


Taylor 
TiUman 


Clay 


Hughes 


Paynter 
Nats— 43. 




Aldrich 


Curtis 


Hale 


Parkin* 


Brandegee 


Dick 


Heybura 


Piles 


Bri&gs 
Bufkeley 


Dillingham 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Dixon 


Jones 


Scott 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Kean 


Smith, Mfcfc 


Burrows 


Elkins 


Lodge 


Smoot 


Burtoa 


Flint 


McCumber 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Garter 


Frye 
Gal linger 
Gamble 


Nixon 


Clark, Wyo. 


Oliver 


Warner 


Crane 


Page 


WctaMf* 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 
Not Voting — 13. 




Banthead 


Clarke, Ark. 


McEnery 


Warren 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


Money 




Bourne 


Davis 


Richardson 




Bradley 


Depew 


Shively 





So Mr. Paynter 's amendment was rejected. 

To the same paragraph 194 Mr. McLaurin, of Mississippi, offered 
an amendment to strike out the words "printing presses, sewing 
machines, and typewriters," and to add at the end of the paragraph 
the following: 

Notwithstanding anything in this bill contained, printing presses, sewing machines, and 
typewriters, when imported into this country, shall he exempt from the payment of deity. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this proposed amendment ^ £ 
the vote Iras as follows (Congressional Record, p. .2224, May 19) : > ' ^ 



The result was announced— yeas 23, nays 53, as follows: 

Yba*-23. 

Money 
Newlands 
Overman 
Paynter 



Bacon 


Oore 


Bailey 
Chamberlain 


Hughes 
Johnston, Ala. 


Culberson 


La Follette 


Fletcher 


McLaurin 


Frazier 


Martin 



Smith, Md. 
Smith, S. 0. 
Taliaferro 
Taylor 



Simmons 
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Nats— 53. 


• 




8* 

Crane 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Perkins 
Piles 




Crawford 


Guggenheim 


Root 




Cullom 


Scott 




Cummins 


Heyburn 


Smith, Mich. 




Curtifl 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 




Dick 


Jones 


Stephenson 
Sutnerland 




Dillingham 


Kean 




Dixon 


Lodge 


Warner 




Dolliver 


Nelson 


Warren 




du Pont 


Nixon 


Wetmore 




Elkins 


Oliver 






Flint 


Page 






Frye 


Penrose 
Not Voting — 15. 






Clarke. Ark. 


Foeter 


Richardson 




Daniel 


McCumber 


Shively 




Davie 
Depew 


McEnery 
Owen 


Stone 
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Aldrich 

Beveridge 

Borah 

Brandegee 

Briggs 

Bristow 

Brown 

Bulkeley 

Burkett 

Burnham 

Burrows 

Burton 

Carter 

Clapp 



Banhhead 
Bourne 
Bradley 
Clark, Wyo. 

So Mr. McLaurin's amendment was rejected. 

To the said paragraph 194 Mr. Newlands proposed an amendment ' 
to reduce the duty on linotype and all typesetting machines, machine 
tdbls, printing presses, sewing machines, typewriters, and all steam 
engines, by striking oat "SO per cent ad valorem 99 and inserting "80 per 
cent ad valorem 91 %n lieu thereof. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus strike ^ 
out and insert the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 2266, *>*> 
May 19): 

The result was announced— yeas 29, nays 43, as follows: 







Ybab— 29. 




Bacon 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Smith, Md. 


Bailey 


Daniel 


McLaurin 


Smith, S. C. 


Beveridge 


Dolliver 


Money 


Stone 


Bristow 


Fletcher 


Nelson 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Brown 


Frazier 


Newlande 


Chamberlain 


Core 


Overman 




Clapp 


Hughes 


Rayner 




Clay 


Johnston, Ala. 


Simmone 
Nays— 43. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Penrose 


Borah 


Crawford 


Perkins 


Brandegee 


Cullom 


Hale 


Piles 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Curtis 


Heyburn 


Root 


Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot. 


Burkett 


Dillingham 


Jones 


Stephenson 
Sutnerland 


Burnham 


Dixon 


Kean 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Lodge 


Warner 


Burton 


Elkins 


Nixon 


Warren 


Carter 


Flint 


Oliver 


Wetmore 


Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 


Page 






Not Voting — 19. 




Banhhead 


Davie 


McEnery 


Scott 


Bourne 


Depew 


Martin 


Shively 


Bradley 


Foeter 


Owen 


Smith, Mich. 
Taliaferro 


Clarke, Ark. 
Culberson 


Guggenheim 
McCumber 


Paynter 
Richardson 



So Mr. Newland8'8 amendment was rejected. 
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To paragraph 195, proposing a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem on — 

195. Articles or wares not specially provided for in this section, composed wholly or 
in part of iron, steel, lead, copper, nickel, pewter, sine, gold, silver, platinum, alumi- 
num, or other metal, and whether partly or wholly manufactured. 

Mr. Dolliver, to strike out the words "in part" and insert (he words 
"in chief vafoie" in lieu, thereof. Upon the question of the adoption 
of the amendment to thus strike out and insert the vote was as fol- 
lows (Congressional Record, p.JS&SSr, May 19): a>^3 

The result was announced— yeas 30, nays 40, as follows: 

Ykas— 30. 



Bacon 


Play 


Hughes 


Simmons 


Boiler/ 


Crawford 


Johnston, Ala. 


Smith, Md. 


Beveridge 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Smith, 8. 0. 


Bristow 


Daniel 


McLaurin 


Stone 


Brown 


Dolliver 


Nelson 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


Newlands 


Chamberlain 


Frarier 


Overman 




Clapp 


Gore 


Rayner 
Kays— 40. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Page 


Borah 


Cullom 


Penrose 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Hale 


Perkins 


Briggs 
Butkeley 


Dick 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Dillingham 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Burnham 


Dixon 


Jones 


Smoot 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burton 


Elkins 


Lodge 


Garter 


Flint 


Nixon 


Warner 


Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 


Oliver 
Not Voting— 21. 


Wetmore 


Bankhead 


Depew 


Money 


Smith. Mich. 
Taliaferro 


Bourne 


Foster 


Owen 


Bradley 


Guggenheim 
McCumber 


Paynter 


Warren 


Clarke, Ark. 


Richardson 




Culberson 


McEnery 


Scott 




Davis 


Martin 


Shively 





So Mr. Dolliver*8 amendment was rejected. 

To paragraph 21 of the bill imposing a duty of one-half of 1 cent 
per pound on extracts of quebacho (for tanning), Mr. La Follette 
offered an amendment reducing the proposed duty to one-fourth of 
1 cent per pound. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this proposed amendment 
the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p.J£20eVMay 20): 0-* ' c 

The result was announced— yeas 29, nays 38, as follows: 



Yeas— 2 



Bacon 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Beveridge 

Borah 

Bristow 

Brown 

Burkett 



Chamberlain 


Gamble 


Rayner 


Clapp 


Core 


Smith Mich 


Clay 
Culberson 


Hughes 
La Follette 


Smith, 8. C. 
Stephenson 
Tillman 


Cummins 


McCumber 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 




Fletcher 


Nelson 




Frarier 


Paynter 
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Aldrjck 


Bepaw 

Dick 
Dixon 


Hale 


Penras 


Bourne 
Brandogoe 


Heybum 
Johnson, N. Dak. 


Piles 
Boot 


Bulkeley 


duPont 


Jones 


Simmons 


Burnham 


Elkina 


Kean 


8mith t Mi. 


Burrows 


Flint 


Lodge 


Smeot 


Burton 


^ofew 


Martin 


Warner 


Crane 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Nixon 


Wetmore 


Cnllom 


diver 




Daniel 


Guggenheim 


Page 






Not Voting— 24. 




Bradley 


Curtis 


Newlandt 


Shwely 


BriggB 


Davit 


Overman 


Stone 


Garter 


Dillingham 


Owen 


Sutherland 


Clark, Wyo. 


Johnston, Ala. 


Perkins 


Taliaferro 


Clarke, Ark. 


McEnery 


Richardson 


Taylor 


Crawford 


Money 


Scott 


Warren 


80 Mr. La Follette's amendment we* 


rejected. 





To paragraph 51 of the bill as it came from the House, imposing 
a duty of 2} cents per pound upon white lead, and white pigment 
containing lead, dried or in pulp, or ground or mixed with oil, tlue 
Finance Committee of the Senate offered an amendment to increase 
the duty from two and three-eighths cents per pound to two and three- 
, fourths cents per pound. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment thus pro- 
posed by the Finance Committee the vote was as follows (Con- 
gressional Record, p. 232Z7May 20): ^.% ^ ^ 

The result was announced— yeas 41, nays 32, as follows: 

Yias— 41. 



Aldrich 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Borah 


Dick 


Jones 


Scott 


Bourne 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Smith, Mich 


Brandegee 


Dixon 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Smoot 


Bulkeley 


duPont 


Stephenson 


Burrows 


Ellrins 


McEnery 


Warner 


Burton 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Nixon 


Warren 


Carter 


Oliver 


Wetmese 


Clark, Wyo. 
Crane 


Guggenheim 


Page 
Penrose 




Cullom 


Heyburn 


Piles 
Nats— 32. 




Bacon 


Clapp 


Franer 


Nelson 


BaUeu 
Bankhiad 


Clay 
Crawford 


Gamble 
Qore 


Newlandt 
Payntsr 


Beveridge 


Cummins 


Hughes 
La Foiiette 


Rayner 


Bristow 


Daniel 


Simmons 


Brown 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 


Stone 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Taliaferro 


Chamberlain 


Foster 


Money 


Tillman 




Not Voting — 18. 




Bradley 


Curtis 


Owen 


Smith, S. & 


Briggs 


Davis 


Perkins 


Sutherland 


Burn ham 


Flint 


Richardson 


Taylor 


Clarke, Ark. 


Johnston, Ala. 


Shively 




Culberson 


Overman 


Smith, Md. 




80 the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
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To paragraph 58 of the bill, imposing a duty of 1} cents per pound 
on bichromate and chromate of potash, the Finance Committer of- 
fered an amendment increaaiaig the duty from one and one-half ctoAp 
per pound to two and one-fourth cento per pound. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the proposed amendment %o 
thus increase the duty the vote was as f ollowg (Congressional Record, 
p_2335, May 20): I*** \ 
The result was announced — yeas 40, nays 20, as follows: 

Yeas-40. 



Aldrich 
Beveridge 


Clark, Wyo. 
Crane 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Penrose 
Piles 


Bourne 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 


Root 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Scott 


Brown 


Dick 


Heyburn 


Smith, Mich, 


Bulkeley 


Dillingham 


Johnson* N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Burkett 


Dixon 


Eean 


Stephenson 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Lodge 


Warner 


Burton 


Elkins 


Nixon 


Warren 


Carter 


Frye 


Page 
Nays— 20. 


Wetmor* 


Bacon 


Cummins 


Jones 


Newlamdi 


Bailey 


Dolliver 


La Follette 


PaynUr 


Bristow 


Fletcher 


McLaurin 


Rayner 


Clay 


Gore 


Martin 


Stone 


Crawford 


Hughe* 


Nelson 


Taliaferro 




Not Voting— 31. 




Banhhead 


Culberson 


McCumber 


Skively 


Borah 


Curtis 


McEnery 


Simmons 


Bradley 


Daniel 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Briggs 


Davie 


Oliver 


Smith, S. C. ' 


Burnham 


Flint 


Overman 


Sutherland 


Chamberlain 


Foster 


Owen 


Taylor 
TiUman 


Clapp 
Clarke, Ark. 


Frazier 


Perkins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Richardson 





So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
Paragraph 94 of the bill contained the following provision: 
Carbons for electric lighting, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee, Mir. Aldrich, proposed to 
insert the following in lieu thereof: 

Carbons, for electric lighting, made entirely from petroleum coke, 35 cents per hundred 
feet; if composed chiefly of lampblack or retort carbon, 65 cents per hundred feet. 

The specific duty proposed in this amendment was, as stated in the 
debate, the ad valorem equivalent of 45 per cent increase over the 
existing rate. • 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. ^S^fMhj 21): /^->t \ 

Ybas-43. 

Guggenheim 

Hale 

Heyburn 

Johnson, N. Dak. 

Jones 

Eean 

Lodge 

McCumber 

Nixon 

Oliver 



Aldrich 


Cullom 


Bourne 


Depew 


Brandegee 


Dick 


Bulkeley 


Dillingham 


Dixon 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Burrows 


Elkins 


Burton 


Flint 


Carter 
Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Crane 



Page 



Penrose 

Root 

Scott 

Smith, Mich. 

Smoot 

Stephenson 

Sutherland 

Warner 

Warren 

Wetmore 
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Bacon 

Baity 

Bankhead 

Beveridge 

Bristow 

Brown 

Burkett 

Chamberlain 

Olapp 



Borah 
Bradley 
Clarke, Ark. 



Clay 

Crawford 

Cummin* 

Curtis 

Daniel 

Dolliver 

Fletcher 

Foster 

Frasier 



Culberson 

Davis 

McEnery 



Core 


Owen 


Hughes 


Paynter 


Johnston, Ala. 


Rayner 


La Follette 


Simmons 


McLaurin 


Smith, Md. 


Martin 


Stone 


Money 


Taliaferro 


Kelson 
Newlands 


Taylor 
Tillman 


TTNG — 12. 
Overman 


Richardson 


Perkins 


SMvely 


Piles 


Smith, S. C. 



80 the committee amendment was agreed to. 

May 24, the Senate having under consideration the lumber schedule 
of the bill, Mr. Johnston, of Alabama, proposed the following amend- 
ment: 

Nothing contained in this act shall prevent the admission free of duty of the following 
articles: Lumber of all kinds, laths, shingles, doors, and door locks and hinges, window 
frames, window sashes, bricks, lime, cement, slate roofing, nails, carpenters* tools, common 
window glass not exceeding 16 by t4 inches, tin plate for roo f s, linseed oil, and white lead 

Upon the question of the proposed amendment the vote was as 
follows (Congressional Record, p.j}4<t5, May 24): *4^(» 
The result was announced— yeas 13, nays 64, as follows: 



• 




y»as— 13. 




Bacon 


Frazier 


Overman 


Tillman 


Bankhead 


Core 


Paynter 




Clay 
Culberson 


Hughes 
Johnston, Ala. 


Rayner 
Taylor 

Nays— 64. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Nixon 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


Oliver 


Borah 


Cullom 


Page 


Bradley 


Cummins 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Perkins 


Briggs 


Daniel 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Brietow 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Brown 


Dick 


Jones 


Scott 


Burkett 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Shively 


Burnham 


Dixon 


La Follette 


Simmons 


Burrows 


Dolliver 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Smith, Md. 


Burton 


du Pont 


Smoot 


Carter 


Elkins 


McEnery 


Stephenson 
Sutnerland 


Chamberlain 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Clapp 


Flint 


Money 


Warner 


Clark, Wyo. 


Foster 


Nelson 


Wetmore 




Not Voting — 14. 




Bailey 


Davis 


Richardson 


Taliaferro 


Bourne 


McLaurin 


Smith, Mich. 


Warren 


Bulkeley 


Newlands 


Smith, S. C. 




Clarke, Ark. 


Owen 


Stone 





80 the amendment of Mr. Johnston, of Alabama, to the amendment was rejected. 
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To the same schedule, on May 24, Mr. McCumber proposed the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

Sawed lumber, not specially provided for in this section, SI per 1,000 feet board meas- 
ure; but when lumber of any sort is planed or finished, in addition to the rates herein pro- 
vided there, shall be levied and paid for each side so planed or finished, 50 cents per 1,000 
feet board measure; and tf planed on one side and tongued and grooved, fl per 1,000 feet 
board measure; and if planed on two sides and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per lflOO feet 
board measure; and in estimating board measure under this schedule no deduction* shall 
be made on board measure on account of planing, tonguing, and grooving. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the proposed amendment 
the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 243&TMay 24): -^13 1 
The result was announced — yeas 25, nays 56, as follows: 

Yeas— 25. 



Beveridge 


Crawford 


Oore 


Paynter 


Bristow 


Culberson 


Hughes 


Rayner 


Brown 


Cummins 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Shxvely 


Burkett 


Curtis 


La Follette 


Stone 


Burton 


du Pont 


McCumber 




Glapp 


Frazier 


Nelson 




Clay 


Gamble 


Newlands 
Nays— 56. 




Aldiich 


Cullom 


Hale 


Perkins 


Bacon 


Daniel 


Heyburn 
Johnston, Ala. 
Jones 


Piles 


Baileu 
Bankhead 


Depew 
Dick 


Root 
Scott 


Borah 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Simmons 


Bradley 
Brandegee 


Dixon 
Dolliver 


Lodge 
McEnery 


Smith, Md. 
Smoot 


Briggs 


Elkins 


Martin 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burnham 


Fletcher 


Money 


Burrows 


Flint 


Nixon 


Taliaferro 


Carter 


Foster 


Oliver 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Chamberlain 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Overman 


Clark, Wyo. 


Page 


Warner 


Crane 


Guggenheim 


Penrose- 
Not Voting — 10. 


Wetmore 


Bourne 


Davis 


Richardson 


Warren 


Bulkeley 


McLaurin 


Smith, Mich. 




Clarke, Ark. 


Owen 


Smith, S. C. 





So Mr. McCumber 's amendment was rejected. 

May 27, the Senate having under consideration the sugar schedule. 
Mr. Bristow offered an amendment to paragraph 213 of the bill 
striking out (he words "not above No. 16 Dutch standard in color" and 
also the words "and on sugar above No. 16 Dutch standard in color" 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3603, May 27) : ^ (J if Is 

The result was announced— yeas 36, nays 47, as follows: 



Yeas— 36. 



Bacon 


Crawford 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Culberson 


Cummins 


Beveridge 


Daniel 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Clapp 


Oore 


Clay 


Johnson, ' 


S D— 61-1- 


-Vol 6 



Johnston, jila. 

Jones 

La Follette 

Martin 

Money 

Nelson 

Newlands 

Overman 



Paynter 

Rayner 

Shively 

Simmons 

Smith, Md. 

Smith, S. C. 

Taliaferro 

Taylor 

Tillman 



30 
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Nay«-47. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Penrose 


Borah 


Cullom 


Perkins 


Bourne 


Curtis 


Guggenheim 


Piles 


Bradley 


Depew 


Root 


Brandegee 


Dick 


Heyburn 


Scott 


BulkSley 


Dillingham 


Eean 


Smoot 


Dixon 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burkett 


du Pont 


Burnham 


Elkins 


McEnery 


Warner 


Burrows 


Flint 


Nixon 


Warren 


Burton 


Foster 


Oliver 


Wetmore 


Gaiter 


Frye 


Page 
Not Voting — 8. 




Clark, Wyo. 


Davis 


McLaurin 


Smith, Mich. 


Clarke, Ark. 


Hughes 


Richardson 


Stone 



So Mr. Bristow's amendment was rejected. 

Thereupon Mr. Bristow proposed an amendment to paragraph 
213 to lower the duty on sugar by striking out the word "ninety" 
and inserting "eighty-two and one-half" in lieu thereof, so that tne 
aragraph ir amended would read "one cent and eighty-two and one- 
If one-hundredths of one cent per pound" 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 2606, May 27): a <j^*> 
The result was announced — yeas 32, nays 53, as follows: 

Yeas— 32. 



par 
AoZj 



Bacon 


Crawford 


Martin 


Shively 


Bailey 
Banknead 


Culberson 


Money 


Simmons 


Daniel 


Nelson 


Smith, AU 


Beveridge 


Fletcher 


Newlands 


Smith, S. C. 


Bristow 


Frcuier 


Overman 


Stone 


Chamberlain 


Gore 


Owen 


Taliaferro 


Clapp 


Johnston, Ala. 


Paynter 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Clay 


La Follette 


Rayner 






Nays— 63. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Gallinger 


Penrose 


Borah 


Cullom 


Gamble 


Perkins 


Bourne 


Cummins 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Piles 


Bradley 


Curtis 


Root 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Heyburn 


Scott 


Brings 


Dick 


Hughes 


Smoot 


Brown 


Dillingham 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Bulkeley 


Dixon 


Jones 


Burkett 


Dolliver 


Kean 


Warner 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Lodge 


Warren 


Burrows 


Elkins 


McCumber 


Wetmore* 


Burton 


Flint 


McEnery 




Carter 


Foster 


Oliver 




Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 


Page 






Not Voting— 6. 




Clarke, Ark. 
Davis 


McLaurin 
Nixon 


Richardson 


Smith, Mich. 



So Mr. Bristow's amendment was rejected. 

May 27, the Senate having under consideration the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Bailey, imposing a general income tax, Mr. Aldrich 
moved to postpone the consideration of the amendment until June 10. 
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Upon the question of agreeing to that motion the vote was as follows 
(Congressional Record, p. £&±9, May 27): #^^ s' *) 
The result was announced — yeas 50, nays 33, as follows: 

Ykas— 50. 



Aldrich 


Crane 


Gamble 


Penrose 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Perkins 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Hey burn 


Boot 


Briggs 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Brown 


Dick 


Jones 


Smoot 


Bulkeley 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burkett 


Dixon 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Burn ham 


du Pont 


Warner 


Burrows 


Elkins 


McEnery 


Warren 


Burton 


Flint 


Nelson 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Frye 
Gailinger 


Oliver 




Clark, Wyo. 


Page 








Nays— 33. 




Bacon 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Smith, Md. 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Daniel 
Dolliver 


Money 
Newlands 


Smith, S. C. 
Stone 


Borah 


Fletcher 


Overman 


Taliaferro 


Bristow 


Foster 


Owen 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Paynter 


Clapp 


Gore 


Rayner 




Clay 
Culberson 


Hughes 


Shxvely 




Johnston, Ala. Simmons 








Not Voting— 8. 




Bourne 


Davis 


Martin 


Richardson 


Clarke, Ark. 


McLaurin 


Nixon 


Smith, Mich 



So Mr. Aldrich's motion was agreed to. 

Paragraph 227 of the bill imposed a duty on barley of 24 cents per 
bushel. The Finance Committee offered an amendment increasing 
the proposed duty from 84 to SO cents per bushel. Upon the question 
of the adoption of this amendment the vote was as follows (Con- 
gressional Kecord, p..3G45, May 29) : ^ £ 5 (f 

The result was announced — yeas 48, nays 28, as follows: 

Yeas— 48. 



Aldrich 


Clapp 


Frye 

Gailinger 

Gamble 


Nelson 


Borah 


Clark, Wyo. 


Oliver 


Bourne 


Crane 


Page 


Brandegee 


Crawford 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Penrose 


Briggs 


Cullom 


Perkins 


Bristow 


Dick 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Brown 


Dillingham 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Bulkeley 


Dixon 


Jones 


Smoot 


Burkett 


du Pont 


Kean 


Stephenson 


Burnham 


Elkins 


La Follette 


Warner 


Burrows 


Flint 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Warren 


Carter 


Foster 


Wetmore 






Nats— 28. 




Bacon 


Daniel 


Johnston, Ala. 


Root 


Bankhead 


Depew 
Dolliver 


Martin 


Simmons 


Beveridge 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Burton 


Fletcher 


Newlands 


Smith, S. C. 


Clay 
Culberson 


Frazier 


Overman 


Stove 


Gore 


Paynter 


Taliaferro 


Cummins 


Hughes 


Rayner 


Tillman 
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Not Voting— 15. 



Bailey 
Bradley 
Chamberlain 
Clarke, Ark. 



Curtis 
Davit 
McEnertf 
McLaunn 



Nixon 
Owen 

Richardson 
Skively 



Smith, Mich. 

Sutherland 

Taylor 



So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Paragraph 273 of the bill imposed a duty on lemons of 1 J cents per 
pound. The Finance Committee proposed an amendment increasing 
the duty to one and one-half cents per pound. Upon the question of the 
adoption of this amendment the vote was as follows (Congressional 
Record, p.2^?Ofay31): ^*\% 

The result was announced — yeas 44, nays 28, as follows: 







Ybas-44. 




Aldrich 


Carter 


Foster 


Nixon 


Borah 


Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Page 


Bourne 


Crane 


Penrose 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Perkins 


Brandegee 


Dick 


Hale 


Piles 


Briggs 


Dillingham 


Heyburn 


Scott 


Brown 


Dolliver 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Bulkeley 


du Pont 


Jones 


Sutherland 


Burnham 


Elkins 


Kean 


Warner 


Burrows 


Fletcher 


Lodge 


Warren 


Burton 


Flint 


Nelson 
Nays— 28. 


Wetmore 


Bacon 


Clay 


Gore 


Rayner 


Bailey 
Banhhead 


Crawford 


Hughe* 
Johnston, Ala. 


Root 


Culberson 


Smith, Md. 


Beveridge 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Smith, S. C. 


Brie tow 


Curtis 


Martin 


Stone 


Burkett 


Daniel 


Money 


Taylor 


Clarke, Ark. 


Frazier 


Overman 
Not Voting — 19. 


Tillman 


Chamberlain 


Gvjgenheim 
McCumber 


Oliver 


Simmons 


Clapp 


Owen 


Smith, Mich. 


Davu 


McEnery 


Paynter 


Stephenson 
Taliaferro 


Depew 


McLaurin 


Richardson 


Dixon 


Newlands 


Shively 





So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Paragraph 281 of the bill as it came from the House imposed a duty 
of 1 J cents per pound upon fresh beef and other fresh meats. 

Upon an amendment offered by the Finance Committee, this duty 
was increased to 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. Bacon, of Georgia, moved to reconsider the action of the Senate 
in adopting this amendment, stating that the purpose of the motion 
to reconsider was, if such motion prevailed, to oner an amendment 
reducing the rate of duty on fresh beef and outer fresh meats to a point 
below the one and one-half cents per pound as found in the biU as it 
came from the House. 
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Upon the question of agreeing to the motion to reconsider for the 
purpose stated, the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3fl88f 
May 31, 1909): 
The result was announced — yeas 32, nays 40, as follows: 



^6tf3 







Ykas-32. 




Bacon 


Clay 

Culberson 

Cummins 


Gamble 


Overman 


Bailey 
Bardchead 


Gore 
Hughes 
Johnston, Ala. 


Rayner 
Shxvely 


Beveridge 


Daniel 


Simmons 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


Martin 


Smith, Md. 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Money 


Smith. S. C. 
Taliaferro 


Burton 


Frazier 


Nelson 


Clarke, Ark. 


Qallinger 


Newlands 
Nays— 40. 


Tillman 


Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Elkins 


Penrose 


Borah 


Crane 


Flint 


Perkins 


Bradley 


Crawford 


Frye 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Cullom 


Hale 


Root 


Briggs 
Bulkele - 


Curtis 


Heyburn 


8cott 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Burkett" 


Dick 


Kean 


Stephenson 


Burnham 
Burrows 


Dillingham 
Dixon 


Lodge 
Mc&nery 


Warner 
Warren 


Garter 


du Pont 


Page 
Not Vottng — 19. 


Wetmore 


Bourne 


Guggenheim 


Nixon 


Smith, Mich. 


Chamberlain 


Jones 


Oliver 


Stone 


Clapp 


La Follette 


Owen 


Sutherland 


Dams 


McCumber 


Paynter 


Taylor 


Foster 


McLaurin 


Richardson 





So the motion to reconsider was rejected. 

The cotton schedule being under consideration, the Finance Com- 
mittee proposed an amendment to paragraph 313 increasing the duty 
by inserting the following words: 

SIS. Cotton cloth, valued at not over 7 cents per square yard, and bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or printed, and not exceeding 50 threads to the square inch, counting the 
warp ana filling, 1 cent per square yard; if bleached, and valued at not over 9 cents per 
square yard, one and one-fourth cents per square yard; if dyed, colored, stained, painted, or 
printed, and valued at not over It cents per square yard, t cents per square yard. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p-2807, June 5) : -j,<J £ £ 
The result was announced — yeas 41, nays 30, as follows: 



Aldrich 

Borah 

Bradley 

Brandegee 

Briggs 

Bulkeley 

Burnham 

Burrows 

Burton 

Carter 

Clark, Wyo. 





Ybas— 41. 




Crane 


Guggenheim 
Hate 


Perkins 


Cullom 


Piles 


Curtis 


Heyburn 


Root 


Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Dillingham 


Jones 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


du Pout 


Kean 


Elkins 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Warner 


Flint 


Wetmore 


Foster 


McEnery 




Gallmger 
Gamble 


Page 




Penrose 
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Nays— 30. 




Bacon 


Crawford 


Johnston, Ala, 


Paynter 


BaiUy 


Culberson 


La Follette 


Shively 


Beveridge 


Cummins 


Martin 


Simmon* 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Nelson 


Stone 


Burkett 


Frazier 


Newlandi 


Tillman 


Clapp 


Core 


Overman 




Clay 


Hughe* 


Owen 
Not Voting — 20. 




Bankhead 


Davis 


Nixon 


Smith, Mich 


Bourne 


Depew 


Oliver 


Smith. S. C. 


Chamberlain 


Dixon 


Rayner 


Taliaferro 


Clarke, Ark. 


Frye 


Richardson 


Taylor 


Daniel 


McLaurin 


Scott 


Warren 



So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The Finance Committee proposed a further amendment to said 
paragraph 313 increasing the duty by inserting the following words 
in said paragraph: 

Valued at over 7 and not over 9 cents per square yard, t \ cents per square yard; 
valued at over 9 and not over 10 cents per square yard, 3 cents per square yard; valued 
at over 10 and not over 1Z\ cents per square yard, 4\ cents per square yard; valued at over 
lt\ and not over 14 cents per square yard, 5h cents per square yard; valued at over 14 cent* 
per square yard, 7 cents per square yard, but not less than 25 per cent ad valorem. 

On the question of the adoption of thip amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. J2842, June 5) : q, q *v 
The result was announced — yeas 39, nays 28, as follows: 

Ybas— 39. 



Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Penrose 


Borah 


Crane 


Perkins 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Dick 


Jones 


Smoot 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Lodge 
Mc Cumber 


Burrows 


Elkins 


Warner 


Burton 


Foster 


McEnery 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Gallinger 


Page 
Nays— 28. 




Bacon 


Crawford 


Gore 


Overman 


Bailey 


Culberson 


Hughes 


Owen 


Bristow 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Paynter 


Brown 


Dolliver 


La Follette 


Shively 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Clapp 


Frazier 


Nelson 


Stone 


Clay 


Gamble 


Newlands 
Not Voting — 24. 


Tillman 


Bankhead 


Davis 


Martin 


Simmon* 


Beveridge 


Depew 


Nixon 


Smith, Mich. 


Bourne 


Dixon 


Oliver 


Smith. S. C. 


Chamberlain 


Flint 


Rayner 


Taliaferro 


Clarke. Ark. 


Frye 


Richardson 


Taylor 


Daniel 


McLaurin 


Scott 


Warren 



So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
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The Finance Committee proposed a further amendment to said 
paragraph 313 increasing the duty by inserting the following words 
m said paragraph : 

Valued at over 9 and not over 11 cents per square yard, two and three-fourths cents per 
square yard; valued at over 11 and not over 12 cents per square yard, four and one-quarter 
cents per square yard; valued at over It and not over 15 cents per square yard, five and one- 
fourth cents per square yard; valued at over 15 and not over 16 cents per square yard, six and 
one-half cents per square yard; valued at over 16 cents per square yard, ft cents per square 
yard, Imt not less than t5 per cent ad valorem. 

On the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote was as 
follows (Congressional Record, p. 2845, June 5): 

The result was announced — yeas 39, nays 29, as follows: 







Yba«— 39. 




Aldrich 
Borah 


Clark, Wyo. 
Crane 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 
Perkins 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Beyburn 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Dick 


Jones 


Smoot 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Burrows 


Elkins 


Warner 


Burton 


Foster 


McEnery 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Gallinger 


Page 
Nats— 29. 




Bacon 


Culberson 


Johnston, Ala. 


Shively 


Bailey 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Simmons 


Bristow 


Doiiiver 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Nelson 


Stone 


Burkett 


Frazier 


Newlands 


Tillman 


Clapp 


Gamble 


. Overman 




Clay 


Gore 


Owen 




Crawford 


Hughes 


Paynter 
Not Voting — 23. 




Bankhead 


Davis 


Martin 


Smith, Mich. 


Beveridge 


Depew 


Nixon 


Smith, S. C. 


Bourne 


Dixon 


Oliver 


Taliaferro 


Chamberlain 


Flint 


Rayner 


Taylor 


Clarke. Ark. 
Daniel 


Frye 


Richardson 


Warren 


McLaurin 


Scott 





So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Finance Committee offered similar amendments to paragraphs 
314, 315, 316, and 317, involving the same questions. For conven- 
ience, the vote was taken on these four paragraphs en bloc, and upon 
the question of agreeing to the several amendments to the several 

Jaragraphs the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 2&46, 
une5): VV^ 

The result, was announced — yeas 39, nays 28, as follows: 



Aldrich 
Borah 
Bradley 
Brandegee 

Bulkeley 

Burnham 

Burrows 

Burton 

Carter 





Ybas— 39. 




Clark, Wyo. 


Gallinger 


Page 


Crane 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 


Cullom 


Perkins 


Curtis 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Dick 


Jones 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Dillingham 


Kean 


du Pont 


Lodge 


Warner 


Elkins 


McCumber 


Wetmore 


Foster 


McEnery 
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Nats— 28. 




Bacon 


Crawford 


Core 


Owen 


Bailey 


Culberson 


Hughe* 


Paynter 


Bristow 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


SJnvely 


Brown 


Dolliver 


La Follette 


Simmons 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


Nelson 


Smith, M<L 


Clapp 


Frazier 


Newlandi 


Stone 


Clay 


Gamble 


Overman 
Not Voting — 24. 


Tillman 


Bankhead 


Davis 


Money 


Scott 


Beveridge 


Dixon 


Nixon 


Smith, Mich 


Bourne 


Flint ' 


Oliver 


Smith. 8. C. 
Taliaferro 


Chamberlain 


Frye 


Rayner 


Clarke. Ark. 


McLaurin 


Richardson 


Taylor 


Daniel 


Martin 


Root 


Warren 



So the amendments to paragraphs 314, 315, 316, and 317 were agreed to. 

The Finance Committee proposed an amendment to paragraph 
319, increasing the duty, by which amendment a duty was imposed 
upon "cotton window Hollands" of 3 cents per square yard and 20 
per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 2874, June 7): 

The result was announced — yeas 41, nays 26, as follows: 

Yeas— 41. 



Aldrich 


Cullom 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Borah 


Curtis 


Jones 


Scott 


Bradley 


Depew 


Kean 


Smith, Mich. 


Brandegee 
Briggs 


Dick 
Elkins 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Smoot 

Stephenson 

Sutnerland 


Burnham 


Flint 


McEnery 


Burrows 


Foster 


Oliver 


Warner 


Burton 


Gallinger 


Page 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Penrose 




Clark, Wyo. 


Perkins 




Crane 


Heyburn 


Piles 
Nays— 26. 




Bacon 


Culberson 


Hughes 


Paynter 


Bailey 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Simmons 


Beveridge 


Dolliver 


La Follette 


Stone 


Bristow 


Fletcher 


McLaurin 


Taliaferro 


Brown 


Frazier 


Nelson 


Taylor 


Burkett 


Gamble 


Newlands 




Clay 


Core 


Overman 
Not Voting — 24. 




Bankhead 


Crawford 


Frye 


Richardson 


Bourne 


Daniel 


Martin 


Shively 


Bulkeley 


Davis 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Chamberlain 


Dillingham 


Nixon 


Smith, S. C. 


Clapp 
Clarke, Ark. 


Dixon 


Owen 


Tillman 


du Pont 


Rayner 


Warren 



So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 
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The Senate having under consideration paragraph 321, imposing 
cumulative duties additional to duties otherwise imposed, Mr. DoP 
liver offered to amend the paragraph by striking from the same the 
following words: 

On all cotton cloth mercerized or subjected to any similar process, 1 cent per square yard. 

On the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, Py^QS, June 7, 1909) : ^*j q | 

The result was announced — yeas 32, nays 38, as follows: 

Yeas— 32. 



Bacon 


Culberson 


Bailey 


Cummins 


Beveridge 


Dolliver 


Bristow 


Fletcher 


Brown 


Frazier 


Burkett 


Gamble 


Clapp 


Qore 


Clay 


Hughes 


Aldrich 


Cullom 


Bradley 


Curtis 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Briggs 
Burnbam 


Dixon 


Elkins 


Burrows 


Flint 


Burton 


Gallinger 


Carter 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Clark, Wyo. 


Crane 


Heyburn 



Johnston, Ala. 

Jones 

La Follette 

McLaurin 

Martin 

Money 

Nelson 

Newlands 



Nays—38. 



Johnson, N. 

Kean 

Lodge 

McCumber 

McEnery 

Oliver 

Page 

Penrose 

Perkins 

Piles 



Dak. 



Overman 

Owen 

Paynter 

Shtvely 

Simmons 

Smith, Md. 

Stone 

Taliaferro 



Root 

Scott 

Smith, Mich. 

Smoot 

Stephenson 

Warner 

Warren 

Wetmore 



Not Voting— 21. 

Foster 
Frye 



Sutherland 

Taylor 

Tillman 



Bankhead Crawford 

Borah Daniel 

Bourne Davis Nixon 

Bulkeley Dick Ratrner 

Chamberlain Dillingham Richardson 

Clarke, Ark. du Pont Smith, S. C. 

So Mr. Dolliver's amendment was rejected.. 

To paragraph 326 Mr. Lodge offered the following amendment, 
increasing the duty on cheap cotton gloves: 

Cotton gloves, knitted or woven, valued at more than fl.tO and not more than S6 per 
dozen pairs, 60 cents per dozen pairs and 45 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than f$ 
per dozen pairs, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the yote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 2£*2, June 7): ^ ^ \b 
The result was announced — yeas 41, nays 24, as follows: 



YEAS--41. 



Aldrich 

Borah 

Bradley 

Brandegee 

Briggs 

Brown 

Burkett 

Burnham 

Burrows 

Burton 

Carter 



Clark, Wyo. 

Crane 

Crawford 

Depew 

Dick 

Dixon 

du Pont 

Elkins 

Flint 

Gallinger 

Gamble 



Guggenheim 

Hale 

Heyburn 

Johnson, N. Dak. 

Kean 

Lodge 

McEnery 

Oliver 

Page 

Penrose 

Perkins 



Piles 

Root 

Smith, Mich. 

Smoot 

Stephenson 

Warner 

Warren 

Wetmore 
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Na*b— 24. 




Bacon 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Overman 


Bailey 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 


PaynUr 


Bristow 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Shtvely 


Clapp 


Gore 


Money 


Simmons 


Clay 
Culberson 


Hughes 
Johnston, Ala. 


Nelson 
Newlands 


Smith, M<L 
Stone 




Not Voting— 26. 




Bankhead 


Curtis 


Jones 


Smith, 8. C. 


Beveridge 


Daniel 


McCumber 


Sutherland 


Bourne 


Davis 


Nixon 


Taliaferro 


Bulkeley 
Chamberlain 


Dillingham 


Owen 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Foster 


Rayner 


Clarke, Ark. 


Frazier 


Richardson 




Oullom 


Frye 


Scott 





So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Paragraph 368 in the woolen schedule imposed a duty of 25 cents 
per pound on top waste and roving waste and 20 cents a pound on 
stabbing waste, ring waste, and garnetted waste. 

The Finance Committee offered an amendment imposing SO cents 
per pound on <dl the articles enumerated in the paragraph. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 29£7? June 9): ^x^-o-^ 

The result was announced — yeas 40, nays 30, as follows: 







Yeas— 40. 




Aldrich 


Carter 


Gamble 


Piles 


Borah 


Clark, Wyo. 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Root 


Bourne 


Crane 


Scott 


Bradley 


Crawford 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smith, Mich 


Brandegee 


Cullom 


Kean 


Smoot 


Brims 
Bulkeley 


Dick 
Dixon 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Page 


Warner 


Burrows 


Flint 


Penrose 


Warren 


Burton 


Gallinger 


Perkins 
Nays— 30. 


Wetmore 


Bacon 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Rayner 


Beveridge 


Davis 


Martin 


Simmons 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Nelson 


Stone 


Burkett 


Foster 


Newlands 


Taliaferro 


Clapp 


Core 


Overman 


Taylor 


Clay 
Culberson 


Hughes 
Johnston, Ala. 


Owen 
Paynter 






Not Voting — 21. 




Bailey 
Bankhead 


Depew 
Dillingham 


Jones 
McEnerv 


Shively 
Smith, 8. C. 


Chamberlain 


Elkins 


McLaurtn 


Tillman 


Clarke, Ark. 


Frazier 


Nixon 




Curtis 


Frye 


Oliver 




Daniel 


Hale 


Richardson 





So the committee amendment was agreed to. 
Paragraph 369 of the House bill was as follows: 

Shoddy, 20 cento per pound; noils, wool extract, yarn waste, thread waste, and 
all other wastes composed wholly or in part of wool and not specially provided for 
in this section, 18 cents per pound. 
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The Senate Finance Committee proposed an amendment increasing 
the duty on shoddy to 25 cents per pound and increasing the duty on 
aM other articles enumerated in the paragraph to 20 cents a pound. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. Jtif7F, June 9): «v dd j 

The result was announced— yeas 42, nays 31, as follows: 

Yeab—42. 



Aldrich 


Crane 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Root 


Borah 


Crawford 


Scott 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smith, Mich. 


Brandegee , 


Curtis 


Kean 


Smoot 


Brim 
Bulkeley 


Dick 
Dillingham 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burnham 


Dixon 


McEnery 


Warner 


BurrowB 


du Pont 


Page 


Warren 


Burton 


Flint 


Penrose 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Perkins 




Clark, Wyo. 


Piles 








Nats— 31. 




Bacon 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Paynter 


Beveridge 


Davie 


McLawrin 


Rayner 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


Martin 


Simmons 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Money 


Smith, Ma\ 


Burkett 


Foster 


Nelson 


Stone 


Clapp 


Gore 


Newlands 


Taliaferro 


Clay 
Culberson 


Hughee 
Jonhston, Ala. 


Overman 
Owen 


Taylor 




Not Voting — 18. 




Baileu 
Bankhead 


Daniel 
Depew 


Hale 
Jones 


Shively 
Smith, 8. C. 


Bourne 


Elkins 


Nixon 


Tillman 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Oliver 




Clarke, Ark. 


Frye 


Richardson 





So the amendment of the Committee on Finance was agreed to. 

To paragraph 372 Mr. Dolliver offered a substitute reducing the 
duty, as follows: 

37 t. Wools advanced from a scoured state, known as tops, valued at not more than 40 
cents per pound, SO cents per pound; valued at more than 40 cents per pound, 35 cents per 
pound; and in addition thereto to all the foregoing, tO per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. £978, June 9): ~j>t \\ 
The result was announced — yeas 29, nays 42, as follows: 



Ybab— 29. 



Bacon 

Bristow 

Brown 

Burkett 

Clapp 

Clt 



Davis 
Dolliver 
Fletcher 
Foster 
Gore 
Hughes 

Johnston, Ala. 
La Follette 



McLawrin 

Martin 

Money 

Nelson 

Newlands 

Overman 

Paynter 

Rayner 



Simmons 
Smith, McL 
Stone 
Taliaferro 
Taylor 
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Nats-42. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Root 


Borah 


Crawford 


Scott 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smith, Mich, 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Kean 


Smoot 


Brim 
Buflceley 


Dick 
Dillingham 


Lodge 
ifcCumber 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burnham 


Dixon 


McEnery 


Warner 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Page 


Warren 


Burton 


Flint 


Penrose 


Wetmore 


Garter 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Perkins 




Clark, Wyo. 


Piles 








Not Voting— 20. 


• 


Bailev 
Bankhead 


Clarke. Ark. 
Daniel 


Frye 
Hale 


Owen 
Richardson 


Beveridge 


Depew 
Elkins 


Jones 


Shively 


Bourne 


Nixon 


Smith, S. C. 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Oliver 


Tillman 



So Mr. Dolliver* s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Dolliver proposed a reduction of the duty by an amendment, 
to strike out paragraph 373 and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 

S7t. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more than 40 cent* per 
pound, il\ cents per pound on the wool contained therein; valued at more than 40 cents per 
pound, 38i cents per pound on the wool contained therein; and in addition thereto to all 
the foregoing 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. jtfHD, June 10) : ^ *^V 
The result was announced — yeas 31, nays 43, as follows: 

Y*A8— 31. 



Bacon 


Culberson 


Hughes 


Paynter 


Beveridge 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Rayner 


Bristow 


Davis 


La Follette 


Simmons 


Brown 


Dolliver 


Martin 


Smith, Md. 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


Money 


Stone 


Chamberlain 


Foster 


Nelson 


Taliaferro 


Clapp 


Frazier 


Newlands 


Taylor 


Clay 


Core 


Overman 
Nays— 43. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Piles 


Borah 


Crawford 


Root 


Bourne 


Cullom 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Bradley 


Curtis 


Kean 


Smith, Mich. 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Smoot 


Bulkeley 


Dick 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Dillingham 


McEnery 


Burnham 


Dixon 


Oliver 


Warner 


Burrows 


Flint 


Page 


Warren 


Burton 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Penrose 


Wetmore 


Clark, Wyo. 


Perkins 








Nor Voting — 17. 




Bailey 
Bankhead 


du Pont 
Elkins 


McLaurin 
Nixon 


Smith, S. C. 
Tillman 


Carter 


Frye 


Owen 




Clarke. Ark. 


Hale 


Richardson 




Daniel 


Jones 


Shively 




So Mr. Dolliver' b amendment 


was rejected. 
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To paragraph 374 Mr. Dolliver offered the following as a substitute 
therefor, reducing the duty: 

374. Cloths, knit fabrics, women's and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian 
cloths, bunting and goods of similar character or description, and all manufactures made 
wholly or in part of wool, not specially provided for \n this section, valued at not more 
than 40 cents per pound, 33 cents per pound on the wool contained therein; valued above 
40 cents per pound, 44 cents per pound on the wool contained therein; and in addition 
thereto, on all the foregoing, 50 ver cent ad valorem: Provided, That all manufactures in 
part of wool not specially provided for in this schedule, when composed in chief value of a 
material other than wool, shall be subject to the rate at which the same would be chargeable 
under this section if composed wholly of the material thereof of chief value, and in addition 
thereto shall be subject to a duty of 44 cents per pound on the woot contained therein. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3013, June 10): 
The result was announced— yeas 30, nays 42, as follows: 







Ybas— 30. 




Bacon 


Culberson 


Hughes 
Johnston, Ala. 


Rayner 


Beveridge 


Cummins 


Simmons 


Bristow 


Davis 


La Follette 


Smith, Md. 


Brown 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 


Stone 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Taliaferro 


Chamberlain 


Foster 


Money 


Taylor 


Clapp 


Frazier 


Nelson 




Clay 


Oore 


Overman 
Nays— 42. 




Aldrich 
Borah 


Clark, Wyo. 
Crane 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Perkins 
Piles 


Bourne 


Crawford 


Heyburn 


Boot 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Kean 


Smoot 


Briggs 
BuUceley 


Depew 
Dick 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burnham 


Dillingham 


McEnery 


Warner 


Burrows 


Dixon 


Oliver 


Warren 


Burton 


du Pont 


Page 




Garter 


Flint 


Penrose 
Not Voting — 19. 




Bailey 
Bankhead 


Frye 

Guggenheim 

Hale 


Nixon 
Owen 


Smith, Mich. 
Smith, S. C. 


Clarke. Ark. 


Paynter 


Tillman 


Daniel 


Jones 


Richardson 


Wetmore 


Elkins 


Newlands 


Shively 





So Mr. Dolliver's amendment was rejected. 

To paragraph 374 Mr. Dolliver offered the following as a substitute 
thereior, reducing the duty: 

374. Woolen or worsted cloths, woolen or worsted shawls, and all manufactures of every 
description made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the goat, alpaca, or other 
animals not specially enumerated or provided for in this act, valued at not exceeding 40 cents 
per pound, 35 cents per pound ana in addition thereto 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at 
above 40 cents per pound and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 35 cents per pound and 
40 per cent ad valorem; valued above 60 cents per pound, 45 cents per pound and in addi- 
tion thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. '3014, June 10): 
The result was announced— yeas 30, nays 43, as follows: 







YBA8-30. 




Bacon 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Rayner 


Beveridge 


Davis 


La Follette 


Simmons 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


Martin 


Smith, Md m 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Money 


Stone 


Burkett 


Foster' 


Nelson 


Taliaferro 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Newlands 


Taylor 


Clapp 


Gore 


Overman 




Clay 


Hughe* 


Paynter 
Nays-43. 




Aid rich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Gamble 


Penrose 


Borah 


Crane 


Guggenheim 
Heybum 


Perkins 


Bourne 


Crawford 


Piles 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Kean 


Scott 


BriggB 
Bulkeley 


Depew 
Dick 


Lodge 
McOuraber 


Smoot 

Stephenson 

Sutherland 


Burnham 


Dillingham 


McEnery 


Burrows 


Dixon 


Nixon 


Warner 


Burton 


du Pont 


Oliver 


Warren 


Carter 


Gallinger 


Page 
Not Voting — 18. 




Bailev 
Bankhead 


Elkins 


McLaurin 


Smith, S. C. 


Flint 


Owen 


Tillman 


Clarke, Ark. 


Frye 


Richardson 


Wetmore 


Culberson 


Hale 


Shively 




Daniel 


Jones 


Smith, Mich. 





So Mr. Dolliver's amendment was rejected. 

To paragraph 375 Mr. Dolliver offered the following as a substitute 
therefor, reducing the duty: 

375. Blankets and flannels for underwear, composed wholly or in part of wool, valued 
at not more than 40 cents per pound, tt cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and 
in addition thereto SO per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 40 cents and not more than 50 
cents per pound, 33 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addition thereto 
35 per cent ad valorem. Blankets composed wholly or in part of wool, valued at more than 
50 cents per pound, 33 cents per pound on the wool contained therein, and in addition 
thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. Flannels composed wholly or in part of wool, valued at 
above 50 cents per pound, shall be classified and pay the same duties as women's and chil- 
dren's dress goods. 

. Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3014, June 10): 

The result was announced — yeas 31, nays 43, as follows: 



Yeas— 31. 



Bacon 

Beveridge 

Bristow 

Brown 

Burkett 

Chamberlain 

Clapp 

Clay 



Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Davis 


La Follette 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Foster 


Money 


Frazier 


Nelson 


Gore 


Newlands 


Hughes 


Overman 



Owen 

Paynter 

Rayner 

Simmons 

Smith, Md. 

Taliaferro 

Taylor 
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Natb— 43. 




Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Gamble 


Perkins 


Borah 


Crane 


Guggenheim 


Piles 


Bourne 


Crawford 


Heyburn 


Root 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Kean 


Smith, Mich, 


Briggs 


Depew 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Smoot 


Bulkeley 


Dick 


Stephenson 
Sutnerland 


Burn ham 


Dillingham 


McEnery 


Burrows 


Dixon 


Oliver 


Warner 


Burton 


du Pont 


Page 


Warren 


Carter 


Gallinger 


Penrose 
Not Voting — 17. 




Bailey 
Bankhead 


Elkina 


Nixon 


Tillman 


Flint 


Richardson 


Wetmore 


Clarke, Ark. 


Frye 


Shively 




Culberson 


Hale 


Smith, S. C. 




Daniel 


Jones 


Stone 





So Mr. Dolliver's amendment was rejected. 

Thereupon Mr. Dolliver offered an additional amendment to 
paragraph 375 as a substitute therefor, reducing the duty, as follows: 

S75. Flannel*, blankets, and hats, composed wholly or in part of wool, the hair of the 
goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not exceeding SO cents per pound, 10 cents per 
pound; valued at above SO cents per pound and not exceeding 40 cents per pound, It cents 
per pound; valued at above 40 cents per pound and not exceeding 60 cents per pound, 18 
cents ver pound; and in addition thereto, upon all the above-named articles. S5 per cent 
ad vawrem; valued at above 60 cents per pound, 45 cents per pound, ana in addition 
thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3015, June 10): 
The result was announced — yeas 29, nays 43, as follows: 







Yeas— 29. 




Bacon 


Clay 


La Follette 


Rayner 


Bankhead 


Cummins 


McLaurin 


Simmons 


Beveridge 


Davis 


Martin 


Smith, Md. 


Bristow 


Dolliver . 


Nelson 


Taliaferro 


Brown 


Frazier 


Newlands 


Taylor 


Burkett 


Gore 


Overman 




Chamberlain 


Hughes 


Owen 




Clapp 


Johnston, Ale 


i. Paynter 
Nays-^3. 




Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Gamble 


Perkins 


Borah 


Crane 


Guggenheim 


Piles 


Bourne 


Crawford 


Heyburn 


Root 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Kean 


Smith, Mich, 


Bulkeley 


Depew 


Lodge 
McEnery 


Smoot 


Dick 


Stephenson 
Sutnerland 


Buraham 


Dillingham 


Nixon 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Oliver 


Warner 


Burton 


Flint 


Page 


Warren 


Carter 


Gallinger 


Penrose 






Not Voting— 19. 




Bailey 


Elkina 


Jones 


Smith, 8. C. 


Clarke, Ark. 


Fletcher 


McCumber 


Stone 


Culberson 


Foster 


Money 


Tillman 


Daniel 


Frye 


Richardson 


Wetmore 


Dixon 


Hale 


Shively 




8o Mr. Dolliver'i 


3 amendment was rejected. 
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To paragraph 376 Mr. Dolliver offered the following as a substitute 
therefor, reducing the duty: 

376. Women* $ and children's dress goods, coat linings. Italian cloths, and goods of 
similar character or description, of which the warp consists wholly of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, and the remainder of the fabric composed wholly or in part of wool, valued at not 
more than SO cents per square yard, 11 cents per square yard and t5 per cent ad valorem; 
valued at more than 20 cents per square yard, 11 cents per square yard and 35 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That on all the foregoing weighing over 4 ounces per square yard the 
duty shall be the same as is imposed by this schedule on cloths. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3022, June 10, 1909) : ^t\ 

The result was announced — yeas 30, nays 41, as follows: ' 

Yeas— 30. 



Bacon 


Clay 
Culberson 


Hughes 


Overman 


Bankhead 


Johnston, Ala. 


Owen 


Beveridge 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Paynter 


Bristow 


Davis 


McLaurin 


Ravner 


Brown 


Dolliver 


Martin 


Taliaferro 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


Money 


Taylor 


Chamberlain 


Foster 


Nelson 




Clapp 


Gore 


Newlands 
Nays-41. 




Aldrich 


Crawford 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Perkins 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Root 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Depew 


Jones 


Smith, Mich 


Dick 


Kean 


Smoot 


Burnham 


Dillingham 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burrows 


Dixon 


Burton 


du Pont 


Nixon 


Warner 


Carter 


Flint 


Oliver 




Clark, Wyo. 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Page 




Crane 


Penrose 








Not Voting— 20. 




Bailey 


Elkins 


Piles 


Smith, S* C. 


Borah 


Frazier 


Richardson 


Stone 


Bourne 


Frye 


Shively 


Tillman 


Clarke, Ark. 


Hale 


Simmons 


Warren 


Daniel 


McEnery 


Smith, Md. 


Wetmore 



So Mr. Dollivcr'8 amendment was rejected. 

To paragraph 379 Mr. Dolliver offered the following as a substitute 
thereior, reducing the duty: 

379. Webbings, gorings, bandings, beltings, bindings, braids, galloons, edgings, insert- 
inas, flouncings, fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, ribbons, ornaments, laces, trim- 
mxngs, and articles made wholly or in part of lace, embroideries and all articles embroidered 
by hand or machinery, head nets, nettings, buttons or barrel buttons or buttons of other 
forms for tassels or ornaments, and manufactures of wool ornamented with beads or spangles 
of whatever material composed, any of the foregoing made of wool or of which wool is a 
component material, whether containing india rubber or not, 50 cents per pound on the 
wool contained therein and in addition thereto 60 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That ^ 
the duties upon any article held to be dutiable und r Schedule K of this section shall 
100 per cent ad valorem, duty shall be assessed thereon at 100 per cent ad valorem. 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3082, June 10): #^54 
The result was announced— yeas 32, nays 43, as follows: 







Ybas— 32. 




Bacon 


Culberson 


Hughes 
Johnston, Ala. 


Owen 


Bankhead 


Cummins 


Paynter 


Beveridge 


Davie 


La Follette 


Rayner 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 


SimTnons 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Smith, Md. 


Burkett 


Foster 


Nelson 


Stone 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Newlands 


Taliaferro • 


Clapp 


Gore 


Overman 
Nats— 43. 


Taylor 


Aldrich 


Crane 


Gamble 


Penrose 


Borah 


Crawford 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Perkins 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Root 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Depew 


Jones 


Smith, Mich, 


Dick 


Kean 


Smoot 


Burnham 


Dillingham 


McCumber 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burrows 


Dixon 


McEnery 


Burton 


du Pont 


Nixon 


Warner 


Carter 


Flint 


Oliver 


Warren 


Clark, Wyo. 


Gallinger 


Page 
Not Voting— 16. 




Bailey 


Daniel 


Lodge 


Shively 


Bourne 


Elkins 


Money 


Smith, S. C. 


Clarke, Ark. 


Frye 


Piles 


Tillman 


Clay 


Hale 


Richardson 


Wetmore 


So Mr. Dolliver's amendment was rejected. 





To the woolen schedule Mr. Dolliver offered an amendment, to be 
known as 391}, reducing the duty, as follows: 

Page 135, after line It, insert the following: 

"3911. Alt invoices of manufactured or partly manufactured articles subject to duty 
under this schedule shall specify separately the quantity of wool contained in every such 
article, and duty shall not be assessed upon a less quantity of wool than so stated in the 
invoice, and any such article concerning which the invoice does not specify the quantity of 
wool shall be assessed as if composed wholly of wool. This schedule shall take effect ninety 
days after the passage of this act, and until that time Schedule K of the act approved July t4, 
1897, entitled 1 An act to provide revenue for the Government and to encourage the industries 
of the United States, 1 shall remain in full force and effect" 

Provided, That in no event shall the duty on any of the foregoing articles in paragraphs 
36S, 369, or 370 exceed 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Provided, That in no case shall the duty upon wools, wool wastes, noils, or any of the 
foregoing articles in the previous paragraphs of this schedule exceed 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3639) June 10, 1909): ^t ^ \ 
The result was announced — yeas 27, nays 39, as follows: 







Yeas— 27. 




Bacon 


Chamberlain 


Foster 


Nelson 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Clapp 
Clay 


Frazier 
Gore 


Newlands 
Overman 


Beveridge 


Cummins 


Hughes 


Paynter 


Bristow 


Davis 


Johnston, Ala, 


Simmons 


Brown 


Dolliver 


La Follette 


Stone 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


Martin 




8 D— 61-1- 
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Nays— 39. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Gamble 


Penrose 


Borah 


Crawford 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Perkins 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Root 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Bulkeley 


Dick 


Jones 


Smoot 


Burah&m 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutnerland 


Burrows 


Dixon 


Lodge 
McEnery 


Burton 


du Pont 


Warner 


Carter 


Elkins 


Oliver 


Warren 


Clark, Wyo. 


Gallinger 


Page 
Not Votonu — 25. 




Bourne 


Frye 


Piles 


Taliaferro 


Brigas 
Clarke, Ark. 


Hale . 
McCumber 


Rayner 
Richardson 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Culberson 


McLaurin 


Shively 


Wetmore 


Daniel 


Money 


Smith, Md. 




Depew 


Nixon 


Smith, Mich. 




Flint 


Owen 


Smith, 8. C. 





So Mr. Dolliver's amendment was rejected. 

To paragraph 365 Mr. Dolliver offered the following as a substitute 
therefor, reducing the duty : 

365. The duty upon all wools and hair of the first and second classes shall be based upon 
the shrinkage which would result in scouring such wools under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe; if shrinking 65 per cent or more, 11 cents per 
pound; if shrinking less than 65 per cent and not more than 55 per cent, IS cents per 
pound; %f shrinking less than 55 per cent and not more than 45 per cent, 16 cents per pound: 
\f shrinking less than 45 per cent and not more than 35 per cent, 20 cents per pound; if 
shrinking less than $5 per cent and not more than 25 per cent, t4 cents per pound: if shrink- 
ing less than 85 per cent and not more than 15 per cent, 27 cents per pound; if shrinking 
less than 15 per cent. SO cents per pound. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. gWfC, June 10): -nV? 

The result was announced — yeas 21, nays 37, as follows: * 

Yeas— 21. 



Bacon 


Clapp 


Gore 


Norlands 


Bankhead 


Clay 


Hughes 


Overman 


Beveridge 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Simmons 


Bristow 


Davis 


La Follette 




Brown 


Dolliver 


Martin 




Burkett 


Fletcher 


Nelson 
Nays— 37. 




Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Gamble 


Root 


Borah 


Crane 


Heyburn 


Scott 


Bradley 


Crawford 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Brandegee 


Cullom 


Jones 


Stephenson 
Sutnerland 


Bulkeley 


Dick 


Kean 


Bum ham 


Dillingham 


Lodge 


Warner 


Burrows 


Dixon 


Oliver 


Warren 


Burton 


du Pont 


Page 




Carter 


flkins 


Penrose 




Chamberlain 


Gallinger 


Perkins 
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Not Voting — 33. 




Bailey 


Foster 


Nixon 


Smith, S. C. 


Bourne 


Fraiier 


Owen 


Stone 


Briges 
Clarke, Ark. 


Frye 


Paynter 


Taliaferro 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Piles 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Culberson 


Rayner 


Curtis 


McCumber 


Richardson ' 


Wetmore 


Daniel 


McEnery 


Shively 




Depew 


McLaurin 


Smith, Md. 




Flint 


Money 


Smith, Mich. 





So Mr. Dolliver'a amendment was rejected. 

Mr. La Follette offered the following amendments to the several 
paragraphs of the wool schedule (Schedule K) reducing the rates of 
duty proposed in the said paragraphs of the bill: 

Amend paragraph 356 by striking out the word "three" in line t3, on page It 4, and 
insert the word "two." 

Amend paragraph 357 by striking out the same and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

"357. Class 1, all wool not hereinafter included in class t." 

Strike out paragraph 358. 

Amend paragraph 359 by striking out the word "three" in line 14, on page It 5, and 
insert in heu thereof the word "two." 

Amend paragraph 361 by inserting after the word "duty," in line 9, on page lt6, the 
words "as class 1;" and by striking out all of the balance of line 9 and all of line 10. 

Amend paragraph 36t by striking out the same andinsertinq in lieu thereof the following: 

1 ' Paragraph 362. The duty on wools of the first class shall be 45 per cent ad valorem.' ' 

Strike all of paraaraph 363. 

Amend paragraph 364 by striking out all of line 9, on page lt7, after the word "be," 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: Thirty-five per cent ad valorem;" also by 
strikina out all of lines 10 to tO, inclusive, on said page 127. 

Strike out all of paragraphs 365 and 366. 

Strike out all of paragraph 367. 

Amend the committee amendment to paragraph 368 by striking out the words "30 cents 
per pound," in line 10, on page lt9, and insert in lieu thereof the words "45 per cent ad 
valorem." 

Amend paragraph 369 by striking out the words "t5 cents per pound" in line 11, on 
page lt9, and the words "tO cents per pound." in line 14, and inserting after the word 
"section" in line 14, the words "45 per cent ad valorem." 

Amend paragraph 370 by striking out all of line 15, on page lt9 t after the word "flocks" 
and all of line 16, and insert in lieu thereof the words "45 per cent ad valorem." 

Amend paragraph 371 to read as follow*: 

"371. Tops, 50 per cent ad valorem." 

Amend paragraph 373 by striking out all of the paragraph after the word "pound," 
in line t6, on page lt9, and inserting in lieu thereof the woras "55 per cent." 

Amend paragraph 374 by striking out the words or in part of wool," in line 9, on page 
ISO, and inserting in lieu thereof the words "of wool, or of which wool is the component 
material of chief value " 

Also amend the paragraph by strikina out all of the paragraph after the word "section" 
and inserting in lieu thereof t/ie words "65 per cent ad valorem." 

Strike out all of paragraphs 375, 376, 377, 378, and 379. 

Amend paragraph 380 by strikina out all of the paraaraph after the word "description," 
in line 11, on page 133, and inserting in lieu thereof the words "60 per cent ad valorem." 

Amend paragraph 381 by striking out all of the paragraph after the word "description," 
in line 15, on page 133, and inserting in lieu thereof the words 60 per cent ad valorem." 

Amend paragraph 38t by striking out all of the paragraph after the word "description," 
in line 18, on page 133, and inserting in lieu thereof the words 60 per cent ad valorem." 

Amend paragraph 383 by striking out all of the paragraph after the word "description" 
in line t3, on page 133, and inserting in lieu thereof the words "60 per cent ad valorem" 

Amend paragraph 384 by striking out all of the paragraph after the word "otherwise," 
in line 1, on page 134, ana inserting in lieu thereof the words "60 per cent ad valorem" 

Amend paragraph 385 by striking out all of the paragraph after the word "carpets." in 
line 4, on page 134, and inserting in lieu thereof the words "60 per cent ad valorem." 

Amend paragraph 386 by striking out all of the paragraph after the word "carpets" in 
line 6, on page 134, and inserting in lieu thereof the words 60 per cent ad valorem." 
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Amend paragraph SS7 by striking out all of the paragraph after the word "rugs," in line 
11, on page 134, and inserting in lieu thereof the words "60 per cent ad valorem." 

Amend paragraph 388 by striking out all of the paragraph after the word "otherwise," in 
lines 15 and 16, on page 134, and inserting in lieu thereof the words "60 per cent ad 
valorem" 

By unanimous consent the vote was taken upon these several 
amendments, and was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3073, 
June 11): 

The result was announced — yeas 32, nays 44, as follows: 



Yeas— 32. 



Bacon 

Baileu 

Bankhead 

Beveridge 

Bristow 

Brown 

Burkett 

Chamberlain 



Aldrich 

Borah 

Bourne 

Brandegee 

Bulkeley 

Burnham 

Burrows 

Burton 

Carter 

Clark, Wyo. 

Crane 



Bradley 
Brigss 
Clarke, Ark. 
Culberson 



Clapp 


Hughes 


Owen 


Clay 


Johnston, Ala. 


Paynter 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Rayner 


Davis 


Martin 


Simmons 


Dolliver 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Foster 


Nelson 


Stone 


Frazier 


Newlands 


Taliaferro 


Oore 


Overman 
Nats-44. 


TUXman 


Crawford 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Penrose 


Cullom 


Perkins 


Curtis 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Piles 


Depew 


Root 


Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Smoot 


Dixon 


Lodge 
McEnery 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


du Pont 


Elkins 


Nixon 


Warner 


Flint 


Oliver 


Warren 


Frye 


Page 
Not Voting — 15. 


Wetmore 


Daniel 


McCumber 


Smith, Mich. 


Fletcher 


McLaurin 


Smith, S. C. 


Hale 


Richardson 


Taylor 


Jones 


Shively 





So Mr. La Follette's amendments were rejected. 

Mr. Bacon offered an amendment to paragraphs 356 to 372, inclu- 
sive, reducing the rates of duty proposed in the said paragraphs of 
the bill, by striking out the saia paragraphs and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

The duty upon all wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and 
upon shoddy, noils, wool extract, woolen rags, mungo, and flocks, yarn waste, thread waste, 
and all other waste composed wholly or in part of wool, shall be SO per cent ad valorem. 

The vote upon the proposed amendment to thus strike out and 
insert was as follows (Congressional Record, p.<§>23, J\me/t% 1909) : 
The result was announced— yeas 21, nays 50, as follows: *b VhO 1 1 



Bacon 


Foster 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Frazier 
Gore 


Clay 


Hughes 


Culberson 


Johnston, Ala 


Davis 


Martin 



Yeas— 21. 




Money 


Stone 


Overman 


Taliaferro 


Paynter 


Tillman 


Rayner 




Simmons 




Smith, Md. 
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Nats— 50. 



Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Flint 


Penrose 


Borah 


Crane 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Perkins 


Bourne 


Crawford 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Root 


Bristow 


Cummins 


Scott 


Brown 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Bulkeley 


Depew 


Eean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burkett 


Dick 


La Follette 


Burnham 


Dillingham 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Warner 


Burrows 


Dixon 


Warren 


Burton 


Dolliver 


Nelson 


Wetmore 


Carter 


du Pont 


Nixon 




Glapp 


Elkins 


Page 
Not Voting— 20. 




Beveridge 


Daniel 


McEnery 


Richardson 


Bradley 


Fletcher 


McLauren 


Shively 


BriggB 


Gamble 


Newlands 


Smith, Mich, 


Chamberlain 


Hale 


Oliver 


Smithy 8. C. 


Clarke, Ark. 


Jones 


Owen 


Taylor 



So Mr. Bacon's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Bacon then offered an amendment proposing to amend the 
bill further by striking out paragraph 373 and succeeding para- 
graphs to 389, inclusive, and by inserting the several paragraphs 
in ueu thereof, reducing the duty, as follows: 

373. On yarns made wholly or in part of wool, valued at not more than 30 cents per 
pound, the duty per pound shall be two and one-half times the duty imposed by this 
section on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 25 per 
cent ad valorem; valued at more than 30 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall 
be three and one-half times the duty imposed by this section on 1 pound of unwashed 
wool of the first class, and in addition thereto, upon all the foregoing, 40 per cent 
ad valorem. (In equivalent, maximum 143.02 per cent ad valorem.) 
And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

"373. On yams made wholly or in part of wool, 40 per cent ad valorem." 
Amend further by striking out paragraph 374, on page 130, which is as follows: 
44 374. On cloths, knit fabrics, and all manufactures of every description made 
wholly or in part of wool, not specially provided for in this section, valued at not more 
than 40 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times the duty imposed 
by this section on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class; valued at above 40 cents 
per pound and not above 70 cents per pound, the duty dot pound shall be four times 
the duty imposed by this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in 
addition thereto, upon all the foregoing, 50 per cent ad valorem; valued at over 70 cents 
per pound, the duty per pound shall De four times the duty imposed by this section 
on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class and 55 per cent ad valorem." (In 
equivalent, maximum 141 per cent ad valorem.) 
And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

4 ' 374. On knit fabrics, and all fabrics made on knitting machines or frames, not including 
wearing apparel, and on shawls made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the* hair of the 
carrud, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not exceeding 40 cents per pound, 35 per 
cent ad valorem; valued at more than 40 cents per pound, forty per cent ad valorem.* 1 
Amend further by striking out paragraph 375, on page 130, which is as follows: 
M 375. On blankets, and flannels for underwear composed wholly or in part of wool, 
valued at not more than 40 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be the same as 
the duty imposed by this section on 2 pounds of unwashed wool of the first class, and in 
addition thereto 30 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than* 40 cents and not more 
than 50 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times the duty imposed 
by this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition thereto 35 
per cent ad valorem. On blankets composed wholly or in part of wool, valued at 
more than 50 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times the duty 
imposed by this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition 
thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. Flannels composed wholly or in part of wool, valued 
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at above 50 cents per pound, shall be classified and pay the same duty as women's 
and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods of similar character 
and description provided dv this section: Provided, That on blankets over 3 yards in 
length the same duties shall be paid as on cloths." (In equivalent, maximum 165.42 
per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

"375. On blankets, hats of wool, flannel* for underwear and felts for printing machines, 
composed wholly or %n part of wool, the havr of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, 
valued at not more than SO cents per pound, £5 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 
30 and not more than 40 cents per pound, SO per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 40 
cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That on blankets over 3 yards in length 
the same duties shall be paid as on woolen and worsted cloths. 11 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 376, on page 131, and paragraph 377, on 
page 132, which are as follows: 

"876. On women's and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, and goods 
of similar description and character of which the warp consists wholly of cotton or 
other vegetable material, with the remainder of the fabric composed wholly or in 
part of wool, valued at not exceeding 15 cents per square yard, the duty shall be 7 
cents per square yard; valued at more than 15 cents per square yard, the duty shall 
be 8 cents per square yard; and in addition thereto on all the foregoing valued at not 
above 70 cents per pound, 50 per cent ad valorem; valued above 70 cents per pound, 
55 per cent ad valorem." (In equivalent, maximum 115.53 per cent ad valorem.) 

"377. On women's and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, bunting, 
and goods of similar description or character composed wholly or in part of wool, ana 
not specially provided for in this section, the duty shall be 11 cents per square yard; 
and in addition thereto on all the foregoing valued at not above 70 cents per pound, 50 
per cent ad valorem: valued above 70 cents per pound, 55 cent per ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, That on all the foregoing weighing over 4 ounces per square yard, the duty 
shall be the same as imposed by this schedule on cloths." (In equivalent, maximum 
118 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

11 On women 1 s and children's dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloths, bunting, or goods 
of similar description or character, ana on all manufactures composed wholly or in part of 
wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at not over 50 
cents per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 50 cents per pound, 50 per 
cent ad valorem.' * 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 378, on page 132, which is as follows: 

1 * 378. On clothine, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every description, 
wool hats, shawls whether knitted or woven, and knitted articles of every description 
made up or manufactured wholly or in part, felts not woven, and not specially pro- 
vided for in this section, composed wholly or in part of wool, the duty per pound shall 
be four times the duty imposed by this section on 1 pound of unwashed wool of the 
first class, and in addition thereto 60 per cent ad valorem." (In equivalent, maximum 
95.98 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

"378. On clothing, ready-made, and articles of wearing apparel of every description, 
made up or manufactured wholly or in part, not specially provided for in this act , felts 
not specially provided for in this act, all the foregoing composed wholly or in part of wool, 
worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, valued at above fl.50 per 
pound, 50 per cent ad valorem; valued at less than fl .50 per pound, 35 per cent ad valorem. 
On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other outside parments for ladies 1 and 
children's apparel, and goods of similar description or used for like purposes, and on knit 
wearing apparel, composed wfiolly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, 
alpaca, or other animals, made up or manufactured wholly or in part, 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 1 ' 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 379, on page 132, which is as follows: 

"379. Webbings, gorings, suspenders, braces, bandings, beltings, bindings, braids, 

talloons, edgings, inserting, flouncings, fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, rib- 
ons, ornaments, laces, trimmings, and articles made wholly or in part of lace, em- 
broideries and all articles embroidered by hand or machinery, head nets, nettings, 
buttons or barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms for tassels or ornaments. And manu- 
factures of wool ornamented with beads or spangles of whatever material composed, 
any of the foregoing made of wool or of which wool is a component material, whether 
containing india rubber or not, 50 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem." 
(In equivalent, maximum 80.83 per cent ad valorem.) 
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And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

"379. On webbings, goring 8, suspender*, bracts, beltings, bindinas, braids, galloons, 
fringes, gimps, cords, cords and tassels, dress trimmings, laces, embroideries t head nets, 
nettings ana veilings, buttons or barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms for tassels of 
ornaments, any of the foregoing which are elastic or nonelostic, made of wool, worsted, 
the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, or of which wool, worsted, the hair 
of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals is a component material, 45 per cent mi 
valorem" 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 380, on page 133, which k as follows: 

"3S0. Aubusson, Ax minster, n.oquette, and chenille carpets, figured or plain, and 
all carpets or carpeting of like character or description, 60 cents per square yard and 
in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem.'* (In equivalent, 66.34 per cent ad 
valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

"380. Aubusson, Axminster, moquette, and chenille carpets, .figured or plain, carpets 
woven whole for rooms, and all carpets or carpeting of lube character or descriptions, 40 
per cent ad valorem." 

Amend further bv striking out paragraph 381, on paee 133, which is as follows: 

"381. Saxony, Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets 
or carpeting of like character or description, 60 cents per square yard and in addition 
thereto 40 per cent ad valorem." (In equivalent, 72.67 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

"381. Saxony x Wilton, and Tournay velvet carpets, fiaured or plain, and all carpets 
or carpetinq of like character or description, 40 per cent ad valorem." 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 382, on page 133, which is as follows: 

' ' 382. Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like character 
or description, 44 cents per square yard and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. " 
(In equivalent, 75.81 per cent ad valorem.) 

Ana insert the following in lieu thereof: 

"38t. Brussels carpeU; figured or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or 
description. 40 per cent aa valorem. 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 383, on page 133, which is as follows: 

"383. Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed on the warp or 
otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of like character or description, 40 cents per 
square yard and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem." (In equivalent, 58.86 
per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

"383. Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, figured or plain, printed on the warp or other- 
wise, and all carpets or carpeting of lite character or description, 40 per cent ad valorem." 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 384, on page 133, which is as follows: 

"384. Tapestry Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of like 
character or description, printed on the warp or otherwise, 28 cents per square yard, 
and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem." (In equivalent, 60.73 per cent ad 
valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

"384' Tapestry Brussels carpets, figured or plain, and all carpets or carpetinq of like 
character or description, printea on the warp or otherwise, 40 per cent ad valorem." 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 385, on page 134, which is as follows: 

"385. Treble ingrain, three-ply, and all chain Venetian carpets, 22 cents per square 
yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. ' ' (In equivalent, 66.72 per cent 
ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

1 * 385. Treble ingrain, three-ply, and all chain Venetian carpets, 30 per cent ad valorem." 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 386, on page 134, which is as follows: 

"386. Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, 18 cents per square yard, and in 
addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem." (In equivalent, 58.63 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert in lieu thereof: 

"386. Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain carpets, 30 per cent ad valorem." 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 387, on page 134, which is as follows: 

"387. Carpets of every description, woven whole for rooms, and oriental, Berlin. 
Aubusson, Axminster, and similar rugs, 10 cents per square foot and 40 per cent ad 
valorem: Provided, That in the measurement of all mate, rugs, carpets, and similar 
articles, of whatever material composed, the selvage, if any, shall be included." (In 
equivalent, 60.01 per cent ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

"387. Carpets of every description woven whole for rooms, and oriental, Berlin, and 
other similar rugs, 40 per cent ad valorem." 
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Amend further by striking out paragraph 388, on page 134, which is as follows: 

"388. Druggets and bookings, printed, colored, or otherwise, 22 cents per square 
yard and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem. " (In equivalent, 70.86 per cent 
ad valorem.) 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

"S88. Druggets and bookings, printed, colored, or otherwise, felt carpeting, figured or 
plain, SO per cent ad valorem. 

Amend further by striking out paragraph 389, on page 134, which is as follows: 

"389. Carpets and carpeting of wool, flax, or cotton, or composed in part of any of 
them, not specially provided for in this section, and mats, matting, and rugs of cotton, 
60 per cent ad valorem." 

And insert the following in lieu thereof: 

"389. Carpets and carpeting, of wool, flax, or cotton, composed in part of either, not 
specially provided for in this act, SO per cent ad valorem." 

Upon the question of the adoption to thus strike out and insert, the 
vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3J2&J June 13) : 

The result was announced — yeas 20, nays 50, as followsf^ f ^*i I * 

Yeas— 20. 



Bacon 


Davis 


Martin 


Simmons 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Frazier 
Gore 


Money 
Overman 


Smith, Md. 
Stone 


Clay 
Culberson 


Hughes 


Paynter 


Taliaferro 


Johnston, Ala. 


Rayner 


Tillman 






Nays— 50. 




Aldrich 


• Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 


Penrose 


Borah 


Crane 


Gallinger 


Perkins 


Bourne 


Crawford 


Guggenheim 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Cummins 


Heyburn 


Root 


Bristow 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Brown 


Depew 


Kean 


Smoot 


Bulkeley 


Dick 


La Follette 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burkett 


Dillingham 


Lodge 
McEnery 


Burnham 


Dixon 


Warner 


Burrows 


Dolliver 


Nelson 


Warren 


Burton 


du Pont 


Nixon 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Elkins 


Oliver 




Clapp 


Flint 


Page 






Not Voting — 21. 




Beveridge 


Daniel 


McCumber 


Smith, Mich 


Bradley 


Fletcher 


McLaurin 


Smith, S. C. 


Briggs 


Foster 


Newlands 


Taylor 


Chamberlain 


Gamble 


Owen 




Clarke, Ark. 


Hale 


Richardson 




Cullom 


Jones 


Shively 




So Mr. Bacon'f 


i amendments were 


rejected. 





Mr. Gore offered an amendment proposing to reduce the duty on 
blankets by adding the following proviso to paragraph 375 : 
Provided, however, That in no case shall the duty on blankets exceed 75 per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 30^8^ June 11, 1909): ^i^ 

The result was announced — yeas 29, nays 43, as follows: 

Yeas 29. 



«,& 



Bacon 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Bristow 

Brown 

Burkett 

Clapp 

Clay 



Culberson 


Martin 


Davis 


Money 


Dolliver 


Nelson 


Frazier 


Newlands 


Gore 


Overman 


Hughes 


Owen 


Johnston, Alv. 


Paynter 


La Follette 


Rayner 



Simmons 
Smith, Md. 
Stone 
Taliaferro 
Tillman 
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Nays— 43. 




Aldrich 


Crawford 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Perkins 


Borah 


Cullom 


Piles 


Bourne 


Cummins 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Root 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Scott 


Bulkeley 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot - 


Burnham 


Dick 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


BurrowB 


Dillingham 


Lodge 
McEnery 


Burton 


Dixon 


Warner 


Carter 


duPont 


Nixon 


Warren 


Clark, Wyo. 


Elkins 


Page 


Wetmore 


Crane 


Flint 


Penrose 
Not Voting-^19. 




Beveridge 


Daniel 


Jones 


Shively 


Bradley 


Fletcher 


McCumber 


Smith, Mich. 


Briggs 


Foster 


McLaurin 


Smithy S. C. 


Chamberlain 


Gamble 


Oliver 


Taylor 


Clarke, Ark. 


Hale 


Richardson 





So Mr. Gore's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Cummins offered an amendment to the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Bailey, of Texas, imposing a general income tax, which 
amendment was accepted, by Mr. Bailey as a modification of his 
original amendment. Mr. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, moved to 
postpone further consideration of the amendment until the 18th 
day of June. Upon the motion to postpone, the vote wa^as follows 
(Congressional Record, p. 30M-, June 11, 1909): ^ I V* 

The result was announced — yeas 45, nays 34, as follows: 

Yeas-45. 



Aldrich 


Crane 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Perkins 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


Root 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Scott 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Smoot 


Brown 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Bulkeley 


Dick 


Kean 


Burkett 


Dillingham 


Lodge 


Warner 


Burnham 


Dixon 


Nelson 


Warren 


Burrows 


Dolliver 


Nixon 


Wetmore 


Burton 


du Pont 


Oliver 




Carter 


Elkins 


Page 




Clark, Wyo. 


Flint 


Penrose 
Nays— 34. 




Bacon 


Culberson 


La Follette 


Rayner 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Cummins 


McEnery 


Simmons 


Davis 


Martin 


Smith, Md. 


Borah 


Fletcher 


Money 


Stone 


Bourne 


Foster 


Newlands 


Taliaferro 


Bristow 


Frazier 


Overman 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Chamberlain 


Gore 


Owen 


Clapp 


Hughes 


Paynter 




Clay 


Johnston, Ala. 


Piles 






Not Voting — 12. 




Briggs 


Gamble 


McCumber 


Shively 


Clarke, Ark, 


Hale 


McLaurin 


Smith, Mich. 


Daniel 


Jones 


Richardson 


Smith, S. C. 



So the motion of Mr. Aldrich to postpone was agreed to. 
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Mr. Cummins moved to recommit Schedule K to the committed, 
with instructions as follows: 

To again consider the same and report a schedule a* follows, to wit: 

11 1. With the duties on wool unchanged, 

"t. With so-called l compensatory duties 9 to the woolen manufacturers that will meas- 
ure the difference between the price which domestic manufacturers pay for wool and the 
price paid by their chief foreign competitors. 

"3. A further duty upon imported woolen manufactures that will represent the dif- 
ference between the cost of production at home and abroad, with a fair manufacturers? 
profit added, less the compensatory duties already given to domestic manufacturers because 
of Die higher price they are compelled to pay for wool. 11 

Upon the question of the adoption of the motion to recommit with 
instructions the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3082, 
June 11, 1909): 

The result was announced — yeas 8, nays 59, as follows: 

Yeas— 8. 



Beveridge 


Brown 


Clapp 


Dolliver 


Bristow 


Burkett 


Cummins 
Nats— 69. 


Nelson 


Aldrich 


Crawford 


Oore 


Paynter 


Bacon 


Culberson 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 


Bankhead 


Cullom 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Bourne 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Bradley 


Davis 


Eean 


Scott 


Brand egee 


Depew 


Lodge 


Simmons 


Bulkeley 


Dick 


McEnery 


Smoot 


Burnham 


Dillingham 


McLaunn 


Stephenson 


Burrows 


Dixon 


Martin 


Stone 


Burton 


du Pont 


Money 


Sutherland 


Carter 


Elkins 


Nixon 


Taliaferro 


Chamberlain 


Flint 


Oliver 


Tillman 


Clark, Wyo. 


Foster 


Overman 


Warren 


Clay 


Frye 


Owen 


Wetmore 


Crane 


Gallinger 


Page 
Not Voting — 24. 




Bailey 
Borah 


Frazier 


La Follette 


Shively 


Gamble 


McCumber 


Smith, Md. 


Clarke, Ark. 


Hale 


Newlands 


Smith, Mich 


Hughes 


Perkins 


Smith, S. C. 


Daniel 


Johnston, Ala. Rayner 


Taylor 


Fletcher 


Jones 


Richardson 


Warner 



So the motion of Mr. Cummins was rejected. 

The Finance Committee proposed an amendment to increase the 
duty from 20 to 30 cents per pound on wool waste by striking out 
paragraph 368 of the House bill and inserting the following in lieu 
thereof: 

368. Top waste, stubbing waste, roving waste, ring waste, and garnetted waste, 30 cents 
per pound. 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus 
strike out and insert, the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, 
p. 3121, June 12) : 

The result was announced — yeas 40, nays 30, as follows: 

Yias-40. 



Aldrich 


Garter 


Gamble 


Piles 


Borah 


Clark, Wyo. 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Root 


Bourne 


Crane 


Scott 


Bradley 


Crawford 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smith, Mich. 


Brandegee 


Cullom 


Kean 


Smoot 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Dick 
Dixon 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Page 


Warner 


Burrows 


Flint 


Penrose 


Warren 


Burton 


Gallinger 


Perkins 
Nays— 30. 


Wetmore 


Bacon 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Rayner 


Beveridge 


Davii 


Martin 


Simmons 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Nelson 


Stone 


Burkett 


Foster 


Newlandi 


Taliaferro 


Clapp 


Gore 


Overman 


Taylor 


Clay 
Culberson 


Hughe* 
Johnston, Ala. 


Owen 
PaynUr 






Not Voting— 21. 




Bailey 
Bankhead 


Depew 
Dillingham 


Jones 
McEnery 


Shively 
Smith, 8. C. 


Chamberlain 


Elkinfl 


McLaurin 


TUlman 


Clarke, Ark. 


Frazier 


Nixon 




Curtis 


Frye 


Oliver 




Daniel 


Hale 


Richardson 





So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Finance Committee offered an amended paragraph, to be known 
as No. 71 1 £, admittirui certain works of art free of duty. Upon the ques- 
tion of the adoption of the amendment the vote was as follows (Con- 
gressional Record, p. 3137, June 12): 

The result was announced — yeas 53, nays 14, as follows: 

Yeas— 53. 



Aldrich 


Crane 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


Kean 


Scott 


Bourne 


Cullom 


La Follette 


Smith, Md. 


Bradley 


Davis 


Lodge 


Smoot 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Martin 


Stephenson 


Briggs 


Dick 


Money 


Stone 


Bristow 


Dillingham 


Newlands 


Taliaferro 


Bulkeley 


Dolliver 


Nixon 


Tillman 


Burnham 


du Pont 


* Oliver 


Warner 


Burrows 


Elkins 


Overman 


Warren 


Burton 


Flint 


Page 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Penrose 




Chamberlain 


Perkins 




Clay 


Guggenheim 


Rayner 
Nays— 14. 




Borah 


Cummins 


Heybura 


Paynicr 


Brown 


Curtis 


Hvghes 


Piles 


Burkett 


Dixon 


McCumber 




Clark, Wyo. 


Fletcher 


Nelson 
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Not Voting — 24. 




Bacon 


Daniel 


Johnston, Ala. 


Skivety 


Bailev 
Bankhead 


Foster 


Jones 


Simmons 


Frazier 


McEnery 


Smith, Mich. 


Clapp 
Clarke, Ark. 


Gamble 


McLaurin 


Smith, 8. C. 


Gore 


Owen 


Sutherland 


Culberson 


Hale 


Richardson 


Taylor 



So the paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

The Finance Committee proposed an amendment to the bill fixing 
rates of dutv upon importations into the United States from the 
Philippine Islands. Mr. Bristow of Kansas proposed an amendment 
to the amendment excepting sugar from the auty imposed by the com- 
mittee amendment upon articles imported into the Philippine Islands 
from foreign countries, and thence reimported into the United States. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment to the 
committee amendment the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, 
p. 3186, June 14): 

The result was announced— yeas 11, nays 49, as follows: 

Yeas— 11. 



Bristow 


Cummins 


Fletcher 


Newlands 


Brown 


Davis 


Qore 


Tillman 


Clapp 


Doliver 


La Follette 
Nays— 49. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Perkins 


Bacon 


Crawford 


Jones 


Piles 


Borah 


Cullom 


Kean 


Root 


Bradley 


Daniel 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Simmons 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Smith, S. C. 


BriggB 
Bulkeley 


Dick 
Dillingham 


McEnery 
Martin 


Smoot 

Stephenson 

Sutherland 


Burkett 


Dixon 


Nelson 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Nixon 


Warner 


Burrows 


Foster 


Overman 


Wetmore 


Burton 


Gallinger 


Page 




Garter 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Paynter 




Clark, Wyo. 


Penrose 








Not Voting — 31. 




Bailev 
Bankhead 


Curtis 
Elkins 


Johnson } Ala. 
McLaurin 


Skively 
Smith, Md. 


Beveridge 


Flint 


Money 


Smith, Mich. 


Bourne 


Frazier 


Oliver 


Stone 


Chamberlain 


Frye 


Owen 


Taliaferro 


Clarke, Ark. 


Gamble 


Rayner 


Taylor 


Clay 
Culberson 


Hale 


Richardson 


Warren 


Hughes 


Scott 





So Mr. Bristow's amendment to the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. Stone offered an amendment to the above-stated committee 
amendment proposing to declare the policy of the United States as to the 
retention of the Philippine Islands. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3188, June 14): 

The result was announced — yeas 18, nays 44, as follows: 

Yeas— 18. . 

Bacon 

Bailey 

Clay 

Davis 

Fletcher 



Frazier 


Money 


Stone 


Gore 


Newlands 


Taliaferro 


Hughes 


Overman 


Tillman 


Johnston, Ala. 


Paynter 




McEnery 


Simmons 
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Nats— 44. 



Aldrich 

Beveridge 

Brandegee 



Bristow 

Bulkeley 

Burkett 

Burnham 

BurrowB 

Burton 

Carter 



Bankhead 
Borah 
Bourne 
Bradley 
Brown 
Clark, Wyo. 
Clarke, Ark. 
Culberson 



Chamberlain 


Flint 


Page 


Clapp 


Gallinger 


Perkins 


Crane 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 
Johnson, N. Dak. 


PUes 


Crawford 


Boot 


Depew 
Dick 


Scott 


Kean 


Smoot 


Dillingham 


La Follette 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Dixon 


Lodge 


Dolliver 


Nelson 


Warner 


du Pont 


Nixon 


Warren 


Elkins 


Oliver 
Not Voting — 29. 


Wetmore 


Cullom 


Jones 


Sh&vely 


Cumminfl 


McCumber 


Smith, Md. 


Curtis 


McLaurin 


Smith, Mich, 


Daniel 


Martin 


Smith, S. C. 


Foster 


Owen 


Taylor 


Frye 


Penrose 




Gamble 


Rayner 




Hale 


Richardson 





So Mr. Stone's amendment to the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. Bulkeley moved to refer the committee amendment relative to 
the Philippine tariff to the Committee on the Philippines. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the motion to refer the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3189, June 14): 

The result was announced — yeas 21, nays 40, as follows: 







Ybas— 21. 




Bacon 


Clapp 


Qore 


Newlands 


Bailey 
Brandegee 


Clay 


Hughes 


Overman 


Davis 


Johnston, Ala. 


Paynter 


Bristow 


Dick 


La Follette 




Bulkeley 


Fletcher 


McEnery 




Charnberlain 


Frazier 


Martin 
Nays-— 40. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Heyburn. 


Perkins 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Piles 


Borah 


Depew 


Kean . 


Root 


Brims 
Burkett 


Dixon 


Lodge 


Scott 


Dolliver 


Money 


Smoot 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Nelson 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burrows 


Elkins 


Nixon 


Burton 


Flint 


Oliver 


Warner 


Carter 


Gallinger 


Page 


Warren 


Clark, Wyo. 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 
Not Voting — 30. 


Wetmore 


Bankhead 


Curtis 


McCumber 


Smith, Mich, 


Bourne 


Daniel 


McLaurin 


Smith, S. C. 


Bradley 


Dillingham 


Owen 


' Stone 


Brown 


Foster 


Rayner 


Taliaferro 


Clarke, Ark. 


Frye 


Richardson 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Culberson 


Gamble 


Shively 


Cullom 


Hale 


Simmons 




Cummins 


Jones 


Smith, Md 





So Mr. Bulkeley 's motion was rejected. 
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Mr. La Follette offered an amendment to the above-stated Philip- 

Sine amendment, by which amendment to the amendment the num- 
er of cigars to be admitted free of duty from the Philippine Islands was 
limited to 60,000,000 per annum. Upon the <i nest ion of the adoption 
of the amendment to the committee amendment the vote was aa 
follows (Congressional Record, p. 3364, June 15): 

The result was announced— yeas 27, nays 38, as follows: 



Yeas— 27. 



Bacon 


Cummins 


Borah 


Davis 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Burkett 


Foster 


Olapp 


Frazier 


Clay 


Core 


Aldrich 


Crawford 


Bourne 


Cullom 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Brims 
Buckley 


Dick 
Dillingham 


Burnham 


du Pont 


BurrowB 


Flint 


Burton 
Garter 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Crane 


Guggenheim 


Bailev 
Bankhead 


Culberson 
Curtis 


Beveridge 


Daniel 


Bradley 


Dixon 


Chamberlain 


Elkins 


Clark, Wyo. 


Gamble 


Clarke, Ark. 


Hale 



Hughes 

Johnston, Ala. 

La Follette 

McEnery 

Money 

Newlands 

Overman 



Nats— 38. 



Heyburn 

Johnson, N. Dak. 

Jones 

Kean 

Lodge 

McCumber 

Nelson 

Nixon 

Page 

Perkins 



Owen 

Paynter 

Simmons 

Smith, S. C. 

Taliaferro 

Tillman 



Piles 

Root 

Scott 

Smoot 

Sutherland 

Warner 

Warren 

Wetmore 



Not Voting — 26. 

McLaurin Smith, Md. 

Martin Smith, Mich. 

Oliver Stephenson 

Penrose Stone 

Rayner Taylor 
Richardson 
Shively 

So Mr. La Follette 'e amendment to the amendment of the Committee on Finance 
was rejected. 

Mr. Fletcher offered an amendment striking out paragraph 47 Id 
and inserting the following in lieu thereof: 

47 Id. There shall be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles coming into the United 
States from the Philippine Islands the rates of duty which are required to be levied, collected, 
and paid upon like articles imported from foreign countries, except as provided by existing 
law now in force. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus strike 
out and insert, the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3441, 
June 16): 

The result was announced— yeas 26, nays 43, as follows: 



Yeas— 26. 



Bacon 


Davis 


Baileu 
Bankhead 


Dixon 
Fletcher 


Borah 


Foster 


Bristow 


Gore 


Chamberlain 


Hughes 


Clapp 


Johnston, Ala. 



La Follette 

McEnery 

Martin 

Overman 

Owen 

Paynter 

Rayner 



Simmons 
Smith, Md. 
Smith, S. C. 
Taliaferro 
Tillman 
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Nays— 43. 



Aldrich 


Garter 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Oliver 


Beveridge 


Crane 


Page 


Bourne 


Crawford 


Perkins 


Brandegee 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Piles 


BriggB 


Cummins 


Root 


Brown 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Bulkeley 


Dick 


Jones 


Smoot 


Burkett 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Sutherland 


Burnham 


Dolliver 


Lodge 


Warner 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Nelson 


Wetmore 


Burton 


Elkins 


Nixon 
Not Voting — 22. 




Bradley 
Clark, Wyo. 


Depew 


Money 


Stephenson 


Flint 


Newtands 


Stone 


Clarke, Ark. 


Frazicr 


Penrose 


Taylor 


CUw 
Ctuberton 


Hale 


Richardson 


Warren 


McCumber 


Shively 




Daniel 


McLaurin 


Smith, Mich. 





So Mr. Fletcher's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Oore offered an amendment to the above-stated Philippine 
committee amendment, striking out the words " Except in any fiscal 
year sugar in excess of SOOfiOO gross tons" and by inserting m lieu 
thereof the following words: " nxcej>t sugar in excess of SOOfiOO gross 
tons during any one fiscal year: Provided, however, That (he free impor- 
tation of SOOfiOO gross tons for fiscal year shall not extend beyond July 
l , ltfii . 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus strike 
out and insert, the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 
3444, June 16) : 

The result was announced — yeas 25, nays 43, as follows: 







Yeas— 25. 




Bacon 


Davie 


Martin 


Smith, Md. 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Fletcher 
Gore 


Money 
Overman 


Smith, S. C 
Taliaferro 


Bristow 


Hughes 


Owen 


Tillman 


Chamberlain 


Johnston, Ala. 


Paynter 




Clapp 


La Follette 


Rayner 




Cummins 


McEnery 


Simmons 
Nays— 43. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Page 


Bourne 


Crawford 


Perkins 


Brandegee 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Piles 


Briggs 


Curtis 


Root 


Brown 


Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Bulkeley 


Dillingham 


Jones 


Smoot 


Burkett 


Dixon 


Kean 


Sutherland 


Burnham 


Dolliver 


Lodge 


Warner 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Nelson 


Warren 


Burton 


Elkins 


Nixon 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Frye 


Oliver 
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Not Voting— 23. 




Beveridge 


Culberson 


Hale 


Shively 


Borah 


Daniel 


McCumber 


Smith, Mich 


Bradley 
Clark, Wyo. 


Depew 


McLaurin 


Stephenson 


Flint 


Newlands 


Stone 


Clarke, Ark. 


Foster 


Penrose 


Taylor 


Clay 


Frazier 


Richardson 





So Mr. Gore's amendment was rejected. 

The question recurred on agreeing to the Philippine paragraph as 
amended, and upon this the vote was as follows (Congressional 
Record, p. 3444, June 16) : 

The result was announced — yeas 42, nays 28, as follows: 

Yeas— 42. 



Aldrich 


Crane 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Page 


Bourne 


Cullom 


Perkins 


Brandegss 


Cummins 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Piles 


Brigga 


Curtis 


Scott 


Brown 


Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Bulkeley 


Dillingham 


Jones 


Sutherland 


Burkett 


Dixon 


Kean 


Warner 


Burnham 


Dolliver 


Lodge 


Warren 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Nelson 


Wetmore 


Burton 


Elkins 


Nixon 




Carter 


Flint 


Oliver 
Nays— 28. 




Bacon 


Clay 


La Follette 


Rayner 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Crawford 
Davie 


McEnery 
Martin 


Root 
Simmons 


Borah 


Fletcher 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Bristow 


Gore 


Overman 


Smith, S. C. 


Chamberlain 


Hughes 


Owen 


Taliaferro 


Clapp 


Johnston, Ala. 


Paynter 


Tillman 




Not Voting — 21. 




Beveridge 


Depew - 


McLaurin 


Stephenson 


Bradley 
Clark, Wyo. 


Foster 


Newlands 


Stone 


Frazier 


Penrose 


Taylor 


Clarke, Ark. 


Gamble 


Richardson 




Culberson 


Hale 


Shively 




Daniel 


McCumber 


Smith, Mich. 





So the paragraph as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. Stone offered an amendment striking out Finance Committee's 
substitute to paragraph 190, which prescribes the duty on zinc ore, 
and inserting the following in lieu thereof: 

Zinc in blocks or pigs; zinc, old and worn-out, fit only to be manufactured; oxide of 
zinc in whatever form or combination; and all manufactures made wholly of zinc, or of 
which zinc is a material component, shall be admitted free of duty. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment to thus strike 
out and insert, the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3447, 
June 16) : 

The result was announced — yeas 16, nays 49, as follows: 



Bacon 
Chamberlain 
Clay 
Daniel 



Davis 
Fletcher 
Foster 
Martin 



Ybas— 16. 

Money 
Overman 
Owen 
Paynter 



Simmons 
Smith, S. C. 
Stone 
Taliaferro 
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NAT8-49. 



Aldrich 
Borah 


Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 


Gallinger 

Guggenheim 

Heyburn 


Page 
Perkins 


Bourne 


Crane 


Piles. 


Brandegee 


Crawford 


Hughes 


Root 


Briggs 


Cummins 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Bristow 


Curtis 


Jones 


Smoot 


Brown 


Dick 


Kean 


Sutherland 


Bulkeley 
Burkett 


Dixon 
DolUver 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Warner 
Warren 


Burnham 


du Pont 


McEnery 


Wetmor* 


Burrows 


Elktns 


Nelson 




Burton 


Flint 


Nixon 




Garter 


Frye 


Oliver 






Not Votino — 26. 




Baity 
Bankhead 


Depew 

Dillingham 


LaFoUette 
McLaurin 


Smith, Md. 
Smith, Mich. 


Beveridgt 


Frarier 


Newlands 


Stephenson 


Bradley 


Gamble 


Penrose 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Clarke, Ark. 


Qort 


Rayner 


Culberson 


Hale 


Richardson 




Cullom 


Johnston, Ala. 


Skively 





So Mr. Stone's amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

A message was received from the President of the United States 
making certain recofnmendations relative to imposing a tax upon all 
corporations, and also relative to the proposal of a constitutional 
amendment authorizing the imposition of an income tax. Mr. Gore, 
of Oklahoma, moved to refer tne message, with instructions, to the 
Finance Committee. Mr. Aldrich, of Rnode Island, moved to lay 
the motion on the table. Upon the question of the adoption to lay on 
the table the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3453, 
June 16): 

The result was announced — yeas 51, nays 25, as follows: 

Ybas— 51. 



Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Borah 


Crane 


Brandegee 


Crawford 


Briggs 


Cullom 


Bristow 


Cummins 


Brown 


Curtis 


Bulkeley 


Dick 


Burkett 


Dillingham 


Burnham 


Dixon 


Burrows 


Dolliver 


Burton 


du Pont 


Carter 


Elkinj 


Clapp 


Flint 


Bacon 


Davis 


Bailey 
Bankkead # 


Fletcher 
Foster 


Chamberlain 


Gore 


Clay 
Culberson 


Hughes 
Johnston, Ala. 


Daniel 


McEnery 


S D— 61-1- 


_Voi 6 32 



Prye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Nixon 
Oliver 


Page 


Guggenheim 


Perkins 


Piles 


Heyburn 


Root 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Jones 


Smoot 


Kean 


Sutherland 


La Follette 


Warner 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Warren 


Wetmore 


Nelson 




8—25. 




Martin 


Smith, 8. C. 


Money 


Stone 


Newlands 


Taliaferro 


Overman 


Tillman 


JPaynter 




Rayner 




Simmons 
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Beveridge 
Bourne 
Bradley 
Clatke, Ark. 



Depew 

Frazier 

McLaurin 

Owen 



Not Voting — 15. 

Penrose 
Richardson 
Shively 
Smith, Md. 



Smith, Mich. 

Stephei 

Taylor 



So the motion to table was agreed to. 

To paragraph 408, relating to duties on pictures, cards, labels, and 
so forth, composed whollyor in chief value of paper lithographically 
printed, Mr. Bristow, of Kansas, offered an amendment striking ovt 
f 'ihree" and inserting "two," so that if amended it would read "two 
cents a pound and 15 per cent ad valorem" Upon the question of the 
adoption of the amendment the vote was as follows (Congressional 
Record, p. 3493, June 17): 

The result was announced— yeas 27, nays 35, as follows: 







Yeas— 27. 




Bacon 


Chamberlain 


Davis 


Money 


Bankhead 


Clapp 


Fletcher 


Newlands 


Beveridge 


£ky . 


Gore 


Rayner 


Bristow 


Crawford 


Hughes 


Simmons 


Brown 


Culberson 


Johnston, Ala. 


Stone 


Burkett 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Taliaferro 


Burton 


' Curtis 


Martin 

• 

Nats— 36. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Guggenheim 


Page 


Borah 


Cullom 


Penrose 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Dixon 


Kean 


Scott 


Burnham 


Dolliver 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Smoot 


Burrows 


Flint 


Sutherland 


Garter 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Nixon 


Warren 


Clark, Wyo. 


Oliver 








Not Voting — 29. 




Bailey 


Foster 


Owen 


Stephenson 


Bourne 


Frazier 


Paynter • 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Bradley 


Frye 


Perkins 


Clarke. Ark. 


Jones 


Richardson 


Warner 


Daniel 


McEnery 


Shively 


Wetmore 


Dillingham 


McLaurin 


Smith, Md. 




du Pont 


Nelson 


Smith, Mich. 




Elkins 


Overman 


Smith, 8. C. 





So Mr. Brifltow'e amendment was rejected. 

To paragraph 412, imposing duties upon common window glass, Mr. 
Bacon, of Georgia, offered an amendment reducing said duties as 
follows: 

97. Unpolished cylinder, crown, and common window glass, not exceeding 150 squart 
inches, 1 cent per pound; above that, and not exceeding 384 square inches, 1 J cents per 
pound; above that, and not exceeding 720 square inches, 1} cents per pound; shove that, 
and not exceeding 864 square inches, t cents per pound. 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to thus strike 
out and insert the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3501, 
June 17, 1909): 

The result was announced — yeas 25, nays 52, as follows: 







Yeas— 25. 




Bacon 


Fletcher 


Money 


Smith, S. C. 


Bankhead 


Gore 


Newlands 


Stone 


Bristow 
Chamberlain 


Hughes 
Johnston, Ala. 


Overman 
Owen 


Taylor 
Tinman 


Clay 


La Follette 


Paynter 


Daniel 


McLaurin 


Rayner 




Davie 


Martin 


8immons 
Nats— 52. 




Aldrich 


Clapp 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Oliver 


Beveridge 


Clark, Wyo. 


Page 


Borah 


Crane 


Penrose 


Bourne 


Crawford 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Perkins 


Brandegee 


Cullom 


Piles 


Bnggs 


Cummins 


Heyburn 


Root 


Brown 


Curtis 


Jones 


Scott 


Bulkeley 


Depew 


Kean 


Smith, Mich, 


Burkett 


Dick 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Smoot 


Burnham 


Dillingham 


Sutherland 


Burrows 


Dixon 


McEnery 


Warner 


Burton 


DolUver 


Nelson 


Warren 


Garter 


Flint 


Nixon 


Wetmore 




Not Voting — 14. 




Bailey 
Bradley 


duPont 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Stephenson 
Taliaferro 


Elkins 


Richardson 


Clarke, Ark. 


Foster 


Shively 




Culberson 


Fraxier 


Smith, Md. 





So Mr. Bacon's amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

To paragraph 405, imposing duty on printing paper suitable for the 
printing of books and newspapers, Mr. Brown, of Nebraska, offered 
an amendment striking out the words "valued at not above two and one- 
fourth cents per pound, one-tenth of one cent per pound" stating at the 
time that if the amendment were adopted he would follow it with an 
amendment putting such printing paper on (he free list. Upon the 
question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was as follows 
(Congressional Record, p. 3527, June 18): 

The result was announced — yeas 29, nays 52, as follows: 



Bacon 

Bankhead 

Beveridge 

Bristow 

Brown 

Burkett 

Chamberlain 

Clay 





Yeas— 29. 




Culberson 


McLaurin 


Shively 


Daniel 


Martin 


Simmons 


Davis 


Money 


* Smith, S. C. 


Fletcher 


Newlands 


Stone 


Frazier 


Overman 


Tillman 


Core 


Owen 




Hughes 
McEnery 


Paynter 
Rayner 
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Nays— 62. 



Aldrich 


Crane 


Galtinirer 
Gamble 
Guggenheim 
Hale 


Oliver 


Bailey 
Borah 


Crawford 
Cullom 


Page 

Penrose 


Bourne 


Cummins 


Perkins) 


Brandege* 


Curtis 


Heyburn 


Piles 


BuTkeley 


Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Dillingham 


Jones 


Scott 


Burnham 


Dixon 


Kean 


Smith, Mick. 


Burrows 


Dolliver 


LaFollette 


Smoot 


Burton 


du Pont 


Lodge 


Sutherland 


Carter 


Elkins 


Lorimer 


Warner 


Clapp 


Flint 


Nelson 


Warren 


Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 


Nixon 


Wetmore 




Not Voting— 11. 




Bradley 


Foster 


Richardson 


Taliaferro 


Clarke, Ark. 


Johnston, Ala. 


Smith, Md. 


Taylor 


Depew 


McC umber 


Stephenson 





So Mr. Brown's amendment was rejected. 

The Committee on Finance proposed to amend the above-stated 
paragraph (405) by striking out "one-tenth of a cent per pound 7 ' and 
inserting in lieu (hereof (he word "two-tenths," so that if amended it 
would read as follows: " Valued at not above two and one-quarter cento 
per pound, two-tenths of a cent a pound." To this amendment Mr. 
La Follette, of Wisconsin, offered the following amendment: 

Provided, That this rate shall be effective until July 1, 19 It, after which time tiu rata 
shall be one-tenth of 1 per cent per pound. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment to the 
amendment the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3556, 
June 18, 1909) : 
The result was announced — yeas 31, nays 44, as follows: 

Yeas— 31. 



Bacon 


Clay 


Hughes 
LaFollette 


Paynter 


Bankhead 


Cummins 


Rayner 


Beveridge 


Curtis 


McLaurin 


Shxvely 


Bristow 


Davis 


Martin 


Simmons 


Brown 


Dolliver 


Money 


Smith, S. C. 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


Newlands 


Stone 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Overman 


Tillman 


Clapp 


Oore 


Owen 
Kays-44. 




Aldrich 


Crawford 


Heyburn 


Perkins 


Borah 


Cullom 


Jones 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Dick 


Kean 


Root 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Dillingham 


Lodge 


Scott 


Dixon 


Lorimer 


Smith, Midi, 


Burnham 


Flint 


McEnery 


Smoot 


Burrows 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Nelson 


Sutherland 


Burton 


Nixon 


Taliaferro 


Garter 


Oliver 


Warner 


Clark, Wyo. 


Guggenheim 


Page 


Warren 


Crane 


Penrose 


Wetmore 




Not Voting — 17. 




Bailey 


Daniel 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Stephenson 


Bourne 


Depew 
du Font 


Johnston, Ala. 


Taylor 


Bradley 


McC umber 




Clarke, Ark.. 


Elkins 


Richardson 




Culberson 


Foster 


Smith, Md. 




So Mr. La Follette's amendment 


was rejected. 
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The question then recurred on behalf of the amendment offered by 
Mr. Alarich in behalf of the committee to paragraph 405, and the 
vote thereon was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3557, June 18, 
1909): 

The remit was announced— yeas 44, nays 32, as follows: 

Y«A8— 44. 



Aldrich 


Crane 


Hale 


Penrose 


Borah 


Crawford 


Heyburn 


Perkins 


Brandegee 


Cullom 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Piles 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Dick 


Jones 


Root 


Dillingham 


Eean 


Scott 


Burnham 


Dixon 


Lodge 


Smoot 


Burrows 


Flint 


Lorimer 


Sutherland 


Burton 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Nelson 


Taliaferro 


Carter 


Nixon 


Warner 


Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 


Oliver 


Warren 


Guggenheim 


Page 


Wetmore 






Nays— 32. 




Bacon 


Cummins 


Hughe* 
LaFoUetto 


PaynUr 


Bankhead 


Curtis 


Rayner 


Beveridge 


Daniel 


McLawrin 


Shively 


Bristow 


Davis 


Martin 


Simmons 


Brown 


Dolliver 


Money 


Smith, Micl 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


Newlands 


Smith, S. C 


Chamberlain 


Frazier • 


Overman 


Stone 


Clay 


Core 


Owen 
Not Voting — 16. 


Tillman 


BaUey 


Culberson 


Foster 


Richardson 


Bourne 


Depew 
duPont 


Johnston, Ala. 


Smith, Md. 


Bradley 


McCumber 


Stephenson 


Clarke, Ark. 


Elkins 


McEnery 


Taylor 



So Mr. Aldrich's amendment was agreed to. _ 

To the amendment proposed by the Finance Committee, No. 447J, 
placing hides on the dutiable list, Mr. McLaurin offered an amend- 
ment as follows: 

The word "hides" as used in this paragraph shall be understood to include all shins of 
any bind and all binds of cattle ana calves of any weight or size of such skins, however 
small. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment to the 
amendment the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3690, 
June 22) : 

The result was announced— yeas 31, nays 48, as follows: 



Bacon 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Borah 

Bradley 

Chamberlain 

Clapp 

Clay 





Ybas— 31. 


Crawford 


Johnston, Ala 


Culberson 


Jones 


Davis 


McCumber 


Dick 


McLaurin 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Foster 


Money 


Oore 


Nelson 


Hughes 


Newlands 



Overman 

Shively 

Simmons 

Smith, Md. 

Stone 

Taliaferro 

Tillman 
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Nays— 48. 




Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Owen 


Beveridge 


Crane 


Page 


Brandegee 


Cullom 


Penrose 


BriggB 


Cumminf 


Hale 


Piles 


Bristow 


Curtis 


Heybum 


Root 


Brown 


Daniel 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Bulkeley 


Dillingham 


La Follette 


Smith, Mich. 


Burkett 


Dixon 


Lodge 


Smoot 


Bumham 


Dolliver 


Lorimer 


Sutherland 


Burro wb 


du Pont 


McEnery 


Warner 


Burton 


EUrins 


Nixon 


Warren 


Carter 


Flint 


Oliver 


Wetmore) 




Not Voting — 18. 




Bourne 


Guggenheim 


Rayner 


Taylor 


Clarke, Ark. 


Kean 


Richardson 




Depew 


Paynter 


Smith, S. C. 




Frazier 


Perkins 


Stephenson 





So Mr. McLaurin's amendment to the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

To the above-stated committee amendment imposing a duty on 
hides, Mr. Stone, of Missouri, offered an amendment so that the sec- 
tion when amended would read as follows: 

4471. Hides of cattle, raw or uncured. whether dry, edited, or pickled, leather made from 
the hides of cattle; boots and shoes made of leather, or of which leather is the componmt 
material of chief value; harness, saddles, and saddlery, finished or unfinished, made cj 
leather, or of which leather is the component material of chief value; bands and belting, 
made of leather, for use on machinery; all the foregoing shall oe admitted free of duty. 

Upon the Question of the adoption of this amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3691, June 22, 1909): 
The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 48, as follows: 



Simmons 
Smith, Md. 
Stone 
Taliaferro 
Tillman 



Oliver 
Page 
Penrose 
Piles 
Dak. Root 
Scott 

Smith, Mich. 
Smoot 
Sutherland 
Warner 
Warren 
Wetmore 







Y«as— 26. 


Bacon 


Culberson 


La Follette 


Bailey 


Cummins 


McLaurin 


Bristow 


Daniel 


Martin 


Chamberlain 


Davis 


Money 


Clapp 


Fletcher 


Overman 


Cldy 


Gore 


Owen 


Crawford 


Johnston, Ala, 


Shively 
Nays— 48. 


Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Beveridge 


Crane 


Borah 


Cullom 


Hale 


Bradley 


Curtis 


Heyburn 


Brandegee 


Dick 


Johnson, N. 


Brown 


Dillingham 


Jones 


Bulkeley 


Dixon 


Lodge 


Burkett 


Dolliver 


Lorimer 


Bumham 


du Pont 


McCumber 


Burrows 


Elkins 


McEnery 


Burton 


Flint 


Nelson 


Carter 


Frye 


Nixon 




Not Voting— 18. 


Bankhead 


Foster 


Newlands 


Bourne 


Frazier 


Paynter 


Briggs 
Clarke, Ark. 


Guggenheim 
Hughes 


Perkins 


Rayner 


Depew 


Kean 


Richardson 



Smith, S. C. 

Stephenson 

Taylor 



So Mr. Stone's amendment to the amendment of the committee was rejected. 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the committee amendment 
a No. 447$, imposing a IS per cent duty on hides, the vote was as follows 
*■ (Congressional Record, p. 3703, June 22, 1909) : 

Z The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced — yeas 46, nays 30, 

;. as follows: 

I Ybab— 46. 



Aldrich 


Culberson 


Guggenheim 


Piles 


' Bailey 
"* Borah 


Cummins 


Scott 


Curtis 


Heyburn 


Smith, Md. 


k Bradley 


Dick 


Hughes 


Smoot 


■* Brandegee 


Dixon 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Stone 


-* Bristow 


Dolliver 


Jones 


Sutherland 


Brown 


Elkine 


Lorimer 


Taliaferro 


Bulkeley 


Fletcher 


McCumber 


Warner 


t Burkett 


Flint 


McEnerv 
Newlands 


Warren 


Carter 


Foster 


Wetmore 


Oark^Wyo. 
Crawford 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Nixon 
Penrose 




?» 




Nays— 30. 




Bacon 


Clapp 


Core 


Page 


ti Barikhead 


Clay 


Johnston, Ala. 


Paynter 


Beveridge 


Crane 


La Follette 


Root 


Briggs 


Cullom 


Lodge 


Shively 


r* Burnham 


Daniel 


Martin 


Smith, Mich. 


r Burrows 


Davis 


Nelson 


Tillman 


tt Burton 


du Pont 


Overman 




> Chamberlain 


Frye 


Owen 
Nor Voting — 16. 




Bourne 


Frazier 


Oliver 


Simmons 


Clarke, Ark. 


Eean 


Perkins 


Smith, S. C. 


Depew 
Dillingham 


McLawrin 
Money 


Rayner 
Richardson 


Stephenson 
Taylor 



So the amendment of the Committee on Finance was agreed to. 

To paragraph 197 Mr. McCumber proposed an amendment, as 
follows: 

Sawed lumber, not specially provided for in this section, $1 per thousand feet board 
measure. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment, the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3709, June 23) : 

The result was announced — yeas 26, nays 44, as follows: 

Ybab— 26. 



Bankhead 

Beveridge 

Bristow 

Brown 

Burkett 

Burton 

Carter 



Clapp 

Clay 

Crawford 

Cummins 

Curtis 

Davis 

Dolliver 



Gamble 


Nelson 


Gore 


Overman 


Hughes 


Paynter 


Johnston, Ala. 


Smith, Mich. 


La Follette 


Tillman 


McCumber 




McLaurin 
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Nays — 44. 


Aldrich 
Bacon 


Clark, Wyo. 
Crane 


Guggenheim 


Bailey 
Borah 


Cullom 


Heybura 


Depew 


Jones 


Bradley 


Dick 


Kean 


Brand egee 


Dillingham 


Lodge- 


BriggB 
Bulkeley 


Dixon 
Fletcher 


Martin 
Money 


Burnham 


Flint 


Oliver 


Burro wb 


Foster 


Page 


Chamberlain 


Gallinger 


Penrose 
Not Voting — 22. 


Bourne 


Frazier 


Nixon 


Clarke, Ark. 


Frye 


Owen 


Culberson 


Johnson, N. 


Dak. Rayner 


Daniel 


Lorimer 


Richardson 


du Pont 


McEnery 
Newlanas 


Shively 


Elkinfl 


Smith, 8. C. 



PerkiM 

Piles 

Root 

Scott 

Simmons 

Smith, Md. 

Smoot 

Sutherland 

Taliafei 

Taylor 

Warren 



Stephenson 
Stone 
Warner 
Wetmore 



So Mr. McCumber's amendment to the amendment o! the committee was rejected 

Mr. McCumber further offered an amendment to the committee 
amendment to reduce the duty by striking out the duties prescribed 
in the committee amendment and inserting the following in lieu 
thereof: 

For one side so planed or finished, t5 cents per 1,000 feet board measure; for planing cr 
finishing on one Side and tonguing and grooving or for planing or finishing on two sides, 
50 cents per 1,000 feet board measure; for planing or finishing on three sides, 75 cents per 
1,000 feet board measure; for planing or finishing on two sides and tonguing and grooving, 75 
cento; for planing and finishing on four sides, $1 per 1,000 feet board measure; and in estimat- 
ing board measure under this schedule no deduction shall be made on board measure on ac- 
count of planing, tonguing, and grooving. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment, the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3717, June 23): 
The result was announced — yeas 30, nays 49, as follows: 







Yeas— 30. 




Bacon 


Clay 


Core 


Overman 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


Hughes 


Owen 


Bristow 


Cummins 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Paynter 


Brown 


Curtis 


Johnston, Ala. 


Rayner 


Burkett 


Davis 


La Follette 


Stone 


Burton 


Dolliver 


McCumber 


Tillman 


Carter 


du Pont 


McLaurin 




Clapp 


Gamble 


Nelson 
Nays— 49. 




Aldrich 


Depew 


Lodge 


Simmons 


Borah 


Dick 


Lorimer 


Smith, Md. 


Bourne 


Dillingham 


McEnery 


Smith, Mich 


Bradley 


Dixon 


Martin 


Smoot 


Brandegee 


Elkins 


Money 


Sutherland 


Brings 
Bulkeley 


Fletcher 


Nixon 


Taliaferro 


Foster 


Oliver 


Taylor 


Burnham 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Page 


Warner 


Burrows 


Penrose 


Warren 


Chamberlain 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Perkins 


Wetmore 


Clark, Wyo. 


Piles 




Crane 


Heyburn 


Root 




Cullem 


Kean 


Scott 
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Not Votino — 13. 

Bailey Daniel Newlands 

Bankhead Flint Richardson 

Clarke, Art. Frazier Shively 

Culberson Jones Smith, S. C. 

So Mr. McCum Dor's amendment to the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the committee amendment 
the vote was as follows (Congressional Rcteord, p. 3718, June 23, 1909) : 
The result was announced— yeas 50, nays 28, as follows: 

Y«A8-#>. 



Aldrich 


Crane 


Hale 


Root 


Bacon 


Daniel 


Heybura . 


Scott 


Bailey 
Boran 


Depew 


Kean 


Simmons 


Dick 


Lodge 


Smith, Md. 


Bourne 


Dillingham 


Lorimer 


Smoot 


Bradley 


Dixon 


McEnery 


Sutherland 


Brandege* 


du Pont 


Martin 


Taliaferro 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Ellrins 
Fletcher 


Nixon 
Oliver 


Taylor 
Warner 


Burnham 


Foster 


Page 


Warren 


Carter 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Penrose 


Wetmore 


Chamberlain 


Perkins 




Clark, Wyo. 


Guggenheim 


Piles 
Nats— 28 




Bankhead 


Clay 


Gore 


Overman 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


Hughe* 


Owen 


Bristow 


Cummins 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Paynter 


Brown 


Curtis 


Johnston, Ala. 


Rayner 


Burkett 


Davis 


La Follette 


Smith, Mich. 


Burton 


Dolliver 


McCumber 


Stone 


Clapp 


Gamble 


Nelson 
Not Voting — 14. 


Tillman 


Burrows 


Flint 


Money 


Smith, S. C. 


Clarke, Ark 


Frazier 


Newlands 


Stephenson 


Culberson 


Jones 


Richardson 




Cullom 


McLawrin 


Shively 





So the amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. Taliaferro offered the following amendment: 

275. Pineapples in barrels or other packages, one-half of 1 cent per pound; in bulk, fS 
per thousand. 

On the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3743, June 23): 

The result was announced — yeas 34, nays 30, as follows: 

Yeas— 34. 



Bailey 
Borah 


Dick 


Heyburn 


Scott 


Dixon 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Simmons 


Brandegee 


du Pont 


Lorimer 


Taliaferro 


Bulkeley 


Fletcher 


McEnery 


Taylor 


Burnham 


Foster 


Oliver 


Warner 


Carter 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Page 


Warren 


Chamberlain 


Penrose 


Wetmore 


Clapp 
Clay 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Perkins 
Piles 
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Nats— 30. 




Aldrich 


Otane 


Eean 


Rayner 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


La Follette 


Root 


BriggB 


Cullom 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Smith, Md. 


Bristow 


Cummins 


Smoot 


Brown 


Curtis 


Martin 


Sutherland 


Burkett 


Davis 


Nelson 


TiUman 


Burrows 


Gamble 


Overman 




Burton 


Qore 


Paynter 
Not Voting— 28. 




Bacon 


Daniel 


Hughes 


Owen 


Bankhead 


Depew 
Dillingham 


Johnston, Ala. 


Richardson 


Bourne 


Jones 


Shively 


Bradley 
Clark, Wyo. 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 


Smith, Mich 


Elkins 


Money 


Smith, S. C. 


Clarke, Ark. 


Flint 


Newlands 


Stephenson 


Culberson 


Frazier 


Nixon 


Stone 



So Mr. Taliaferro's amendment to the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The Finance Committee, as a substitute to paragraph 424, offered 
an amendment imposing a duty of 60 cents a ton on coal, bituminous 
and shale. Mr. McCumber offered an amendmeut to the substitute 
striking out "sixty" and inserting "forty," so that the duty would 
be 40 cents per ton. Upon the question of the adoption of the 
amendment to the committee amendment the vote was as follows 
(Congressional Record, p. 3754, June 23, 1909): 

The result was announced — yeas 28, nays 45, as follows: 



Ybas— 28. 



Bacon 

Bristow 

Brown 

Burkett 

Burton 

Carter 

Clapp 



Aldrich 

Bailey 

Borah 

Brandegee 

Brings 

Bulkeley 

Burnham 

Burro wb' 

Chamberlain 

Clark, Wyo. 

Crane 

Cullom 



Bankhead 
Beveridge 
Bourne 
Bradley 
Clarke, Ark. 



Clay 


Gamble 


Nelson 


Crawford 


Gore 


Overman 


Cummins 


Hughes 


' Paynter 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Rayner 


Davis 


Johnston, Ala. 


Root 


Dolliver 


La Follette 


Smith, S. & 


Fletcher 


McCumber 
Nays — 45. 


Stone 


Daniel 


Jones 


Simmons 


Depew 


Kean 


Smith, Md. 


Dick 


Lodge 


Smith, Mich 


Dillingham 


Lorimer 


Smoot 


Dixon 


McEnery 


Sutherland 


du Pont 


Martin 


Taliaferro 


Elkins 


Oliver 


Tillman 


Foster 


Page 


Warner 


Gallinger 


Penrose 


Wetmore 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Perkins 
Piles 




Heyburn 


Scott 
Not Voting — 19. 




Culberson 


Money 


Shively 


Flint 


Newlands 


Stephenson 


Frazier 


Nixon 


Taylor 


Frye 


Owen 


Warren 


McLaurin 


Richardson 





So the amendment of Mr. McCumber to the amendment of the committee 
rejected. 
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To paragraph* 448, imposing a duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on 
boots and shoes made or leather, the Finance Committee offered an 
amendment increasing the duty to 20 per cent ad valorem. Upon the 
question of the adoption of the amendment thus increasing trie duty 
tne vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3833, June 24): 

The result was announced— yeas 32, nays 24, ae follows: 







Yeas— 32. 




Aldrich 


Garter 


du Pont 


Oliver 


Borah 


Clark, Wyo. 


Gallinger 


Page 


Brandegee 
Bulkeley 


Crane 

Depew 

Dick 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 
Root 


Burkett 


Heyburn 


Smoot 


Burnham 


Dillingham 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Sutherland 


Burrows 


Dixon 


Kean 


Warner 


Burton 


Dolliver 


Lodge 
Nays— 24. 


Wetmore 


Bacon 


Crawford 


Gore 


Newlands 


Bankhead 


Cummins 


Hughes 


Paynter 


Bristow 


Curtis 


Johnson, Ala. 


Shxvely 


Chamberlain 


Davie 


La Follette 


Simmons 


Clapp 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Stone 


Clay 


Gamble 


Nelson 
Not Voting— 36. 


Tillman 


Bailey 


Daniel 


McEnery 


Richardson 


Beveridge 


Elkins 


McLaurin 


Scott 


Bourne 


Flint 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Bradley 


Foster 


Nixon 


Smith, Mich, 


Briggs 


Frazier 


Overman 


Smith, S. C. 


Brown 


Frye 


Owen 


Stephenson 
Taliaferro 


Clarke, Ark. 


Jones 


Perkins 


Culberson 


Lorimer 


Piles 


Taylor 


Cullom 


McCumber 


Rayner 


Warren 



So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Bristow proposed an amendment by striking out paragraph 44* 
as amended and to substitute in lieu thereof the following paragraph 
placing hidds and leather and the manufactured products thereof on 
the free list: 

Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or mckled, harness, saddles, saddlery 
in sets or in parts, finished or unfinished, band, bend, or oelting leather, rough leather, sou 
leather, dressed upper, and all other leather; calfskins, tanned or untanned and dressed; 
kangaroo, sheep, and goat skins (including lamb and kid skins), dressed and finished; skins 
and bookbinders* calfskins, glove leather, leather shoe laces, finished or unfinished, and 
boots and shoes made of leather shall be admitted into the ports of the United States free of 
duty: Provided, That articles mentioned in this paragraph, if imported from a country 
which levies an import duty on like articles imported from the United States, shall be subject 
to the rate of duty existing prior to the passage of this act. 

Mr. Aldrich moved to lay the amendment on the table. 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the motion to lay the amend- 
ment on the table the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 
3834, June 24): 

The result was announced— yeas 33, nays 23, as followi: 







Y«as— 33. 




Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Gamble 


Penrose 


Brandegee 

Briggs 

Bulkeley 


Crane 

Depew 

Dick 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Root 
Smoot 


Heyburn 


Warner 


Burkett 


Dillingham 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Warren 


Burnnam 


Dixon 


Kean 


Wetmort 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Lodge 




Burton 


Flint 


Oliver 




Garter 


Gallinger 


Page 
Nats— 23. 




Bacon 


Crawford 


Hughes 


Paynter 


Bankhead 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Shlvely 


Bristow 


Curtis 


La Follette 


8immon$ 


Chamberlain 


Davis 


Martin 


Stone 


Clapp 


Fletcher 


Nelson 


Tillman 


Clay 


Oore 


Newlands 
Not Voting — 36. 




Bailey 


Daniel 


McEnery 


Richardson 


Beveridge 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 


Scott 


Borah 


Elkins 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Bourne 


Foster 


Nixon 


Smith, Mich 


Bradley 


Frazier 


Overman 


Smith, S. C. 


Brown 


Frye 


Owen 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Clarke, Ark. 


Jones 


Perkins 


Culberson 


Lorimer 


Piles 


Taliaferro 


Gullom 


McCumber 


Rayner 


Taylor 



So Mr. Bristow's amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. Cummins offered an amendment to paragraph 116, striking 
therefrom so much thereof as imposed a duty of $2.50 per ton on wrought 
and cast scrap iron and scrap sted. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3880, June 25, 1909): 

The result was announced — yeas 28, nays 42, as follows: 



Yeas— 28. 



Bacon 

Beveridge 

Bristow 

Brown 

Chamberlain 

Clay 

Crawford 



Culberson 


Fletcher 


Cummins 


Frazier 


Curtis 


(ramble 


Daniel 


Oore 


Davis 


Hughes 
La Follette 


Dolliver 


du Pont 


Martin 



Money 

Nelson 

Newlands 

Overman 

Smith, MA. 

Stone 

Taliaferro 
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Nays-42. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Johnston, Ala. 


Root 


Bankhead 


Cullom 


Jones 


Scott 


Bradley 


Dick 


Kean 


Smoot 


Brandegee 
Bulkeley 


Dillingham 
Flint 


Lodge 
McEnery 


Sutherland 

Taylor 

TiUman 


Burkett 


Foster 


Nixon 


Burnham 


Gallinger 


Oliver 


Warner 


Burro wb 
Burton 


Guggenheim 


Page 

Penrose 


Warren 
Wetmore 


Carter 


Heyburn 


Perkins 




Clark, Wyo. 


Johnson, N. Dak. Piles 








Not Voting— 22. 




Bailejf 
Borak 


Depew 


McLaurin 


Simmons 


Dixon 


Owen 


Smith, Mich, 


Bourne 


Elkins 


Paynter 


Smith, 8. C. 


BriggB 


Fry* 


Rayner 


Stephenson 


Clapp 
Clarke, Ark. 


Loruner 


Richardson 




McCumber 


Shivdy 





So the amendment of Mr. Cummins was rejected. 

Mr. Cummins offered further amendment to said paragraph 116, by 
striking out $2.50 per ton, the duty imposed in said paragraph on iron in 
pigs, etc., and wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap steel, and inserting 
tl as the rate of duty in lieu thereof. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3881, June 25, 1909): 

The result was announced — yeas 26, nays 45, as follows: 







Yeas— 26. 




Bacon 


Clay 


Fletcher 


Newlands 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


Frazier 


Overman 


Borah 


Culberson 


Gamble 


Owen 


Brifltow 


Cummins 


Gore 


Paynter 
Taliaferro 


Brown 


Curtis 


Hughes 
La Follette 


Burkett 


Davis 




Chamberlain 


Dolliver 


Nelson 
Nays— 45. 




Aldrich 


Daniel 


Johnston, Ala. 


Root 


Bankhead 


Depew 
Dick 


Jones 


Scott 


Bradley 


Kean 


Smoot 


Brandegee 


Dillingham 


Lodge 

McEnery 

Martin 


Sutherland 


BriggB 
Bulkeley 


du Pont 
Flint 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Burnham 


Prye 
Gallinger 


Nixon 


Warner 


Burrows 


Oliver 


Warren 


Burton 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


i Page 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Penrose 




Crane 


Heyburn 


Perkins 




Cullom 


Johnson, N. 


Dak. Piles 
Not Voting — 21. 




Bailey 


Elkins 


Rayner 


Smith, S. C. 


Bourne 


Foster 


Richardson 


Stephenson 


Clapp 


Lorimer 


Shively 


Stone 


Clark, Wyo. 


McCumber 


Summons 




Clarke, Ark. 


McLaurin 


Smith, Md. 




Dixon 


Money 


Smith, Mich. 





So Mr. Cummins 's amendment was rejected. 
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The Finance Committee offered an amendment to paragraph 160 
increasing {he duty of one-fourth ofl cent per pound on wire nails to one- 
hoLf of 1 cent per pound; also further amendment to said paragraph 
increasing the duty on wire nails of less size from one-half of 1 cent per 
pound to three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. Upon the question of the 
adoption of this amendment the vote was as follows (Congressional 
Record, p. 3885, June 25, 1909) : 

The result was announced— -yeas 41, nays 83, as follows: 

Y*A8— 41. 



Aldrich 


Cullom 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Dick 


Jones 


Scott 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Smoot 


Burkett 


du Pont 


Lodge 
McEnery 


Sutherland 


Burnham 


Elkins 


Warner 


Burrows 


Flint 


Nixon 


Warren 


Burton 
Carter 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Oliver 
Page 


Wetmoce 


Clark, Wyo. 


Guggenheim' 
Hale 


Penrose 




Crane 


Perkins 








Nays— 33. 




Bacon 


Clay 


Gamble 


Paynter 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Crawford 


Gore 


Smith, Md. 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Stone 


Beveridge 


Curtis 


La Follette 


Taliaferro 


Borah 


'Daniel 


Martin 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Brifltow 


Davis 


Money 


Brown 


Dolliver 


Nelson 




Chamberlain 


Fletcher 


Overman 




Clapp 


Frazier 


Owen 
Not Voting — 18. 




Bourne 


Foster 


Newlands 


Smith, Mich 


Bradley 


Hughes 


Rayner 


Smith, S. C. 


Clarke, Ark. 


Lorimer 


Richardson 


Stephenson 


Culberson 


McCumber 


Shivcly 




Dixon 


McLaurin 


Simmons 





So the committee amendments were agreed to. 
To paragraph 181 Mr. Heyburn offered the following amendments: 

In the rate of duty prescribed for monazite sand and thorite, to strike out "4" and insert 
"6 cents per pound, and add thereafter the following words: 

' ' Thorium, oxide of and salts of, and gas mantles treated with chemicals or metallic oxides, 
60 per cent ad valorem. Qas-mantle scrap, consisting in chief value of metallic oxide, to 
per cent ad valorem. 11 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3894, June 25) : 
The result was announced — yeas 39, nayB 24, as follows: 







Ybas— 39. 




Aldrich 


Cullom 


Heyburn 


Penrose 


Borah 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Dick 


Jones 


Root 


Brings 
Bulkeley 


du Pont 


Kean 


Scott 


Elkins 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Smoot 


Burrows 


Flint 


Sutherland 


Burton 
Carter 


Frye 
Gallinger 


McEnery 
Nixon 


Warner 
Warren 


Clark, Wyo. 
Crane 


Guggenheim 


Oliver 
Page 


Wetmore 
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Nays— 24. 




Bankhead 


Clapp 


Dolliver 


LaFollette 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Bristow 


Cummins 


Foster 


Money 


Brown 


Curtis 


Frazier 


Nelson 


Burkett 


Daniel 


Gamble 


Paynter 


Chamberlain 


Davie 


Johnston, Ala. 
Not Voting — 29. 


Shxvely 


Bacon 


Dillingham 


Owen 


Stephenson 


Bailey 


Dixon 


Perkins 


Stone 


Bourne 


Gore 


Rayner 


Taliaferro 


Bradley 


Hughes 


Richardson 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Burnham 


Lonmer 


Simmons 


Clarke, Ark, 


McLawrin 


Smith, Md. 




Clay 
Culberson 


Newlandi 
Overman 


Smith, Mich. 
Smith, 8. C. 





So Mr. Heyburn's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Penrose offered an amendment proposing a duty upon petro- 
leum, as follows: 

S7\. Petroleum, crude, one-half cent per gallon. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3908, June 25): 
The result was announced— yeas 34, nays 40, as follows: 

Yeas— 34 



Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Perkins 


Borah 


Cullom 


Scott 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Heyburn 


Smoot 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Depew 
Dick 


Kean 
McEnery 


Sutherland 
Warner 


Burnham 


duPont 


Nixon 


Warren 


Burrows 


Elkins 


Oliver 


Wetmore 


Burton 


Flint 


Owen 




Carter 


Prye 


Penrose 
Nays— 40. 




Bacon 


Crawford 


Oore 


Overman 


Bailey 


Culberson 


Hughes 


Page 


Bankhead 


Cummins 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Paynter 


Bristow 


Davis 


Johnston, Ala. 


Piles 


Brown 


Dillingham 


Jones 


Root 


Burkett 


Dolliver 


La Follette 


Shxvely 


Chamberlain 


Fletcher 


McCumber 


Smith, Mich. 


Clapp 


Foster 


Martin 


Stone 


Clay 


Frazier 


Nelson 


Taliaferro 


Crane 


Gamble 


Newlandi 
Not Voting — 18. 


Tillman 


Beveridge 


Dixon 


Money 


8mith, 8. C. 


Bourne 


Gallinger 


Rayner 


Stephenson 


Bradley 


Lodge 


Richardson 


Taylor 


Clarke, Ark. 


Lorimer 


Simmons 




Daniel 


McLaurin 


Smith, Md. 





So Mr. Penrose's amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. Bacon offered an amendment to place agricultural implements 
on the free list by inserting the following paragraph: 

651\. Plow, tooth ( nd disk harrows, harvesters, forage and feed cutters, reapers, agri- 
cultural drills and planters, mowers, horse rakes } cultivators, thrashing machines, and 
cotton gins: Provided, That articles mentioned %n this paragraph, if imported from a 
country which lays an import duty on like articles imported from the united States, shall 
be subject to duties existing prior to the passage of this act. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the foregoing paragraph the 
vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3939, June 26) : 
The result wis announced — yeas 26, nays 45, as follows: 







Ybas— 26. 




Bacon 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Smith, Md. 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Foster 
Frazier 


Money 

Newlands 


Stone 
Taliaferro 


Bristow 


Gore 


Overman 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Chamberlain 


Hughes 


Owen N 


Clapp 
Culberson 


Johnston, Ala. 


Paynter 




La Follette 


Shively 








Nats— 46. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Penrose 


Borah 


Crawford 


Perkins 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Scott 


BriggB 


Depew 


Heyburn 


Smoot 


Brown 


Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Sutherland 


Burkett 


Dillingham 


Jones 


Warner 


Burnham 


Dolliver 


Kean 


Warren 


Burrows 


du Pont 


McCumber 


Wetmore 


Burton 


Elkins 


Nixon 




Garter 


Flint 


Oliver 




Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 


Page 






Not Voting — 21. 




Beveridge 


Daniel 


McLaurin 


Smith, Mich, 


Bourne 


Davis 


Nelson 


Smith, S. C. 


Bulkeley 


Dixon 


Rayner 


Stephenson 


Clarke, Ark. 


Lodge 


Richardson 




Clay 


Lorimer 


Root 




Cummins 


McEnery 


Simmons 





So the amendment of Mr. Bacon was rejected. 

To paragraph 194, Mr Beveridge offered an amendment reducing 
the duty on cash registers from SO per cent ad valorem to 15 per cent 
ad valorem. Upon the question or the adoption of the amendment 
vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3946, June 26) : 

The result was announced— yeas 31, nays 33, as follows: 



Money 

Overman 

Owen 

Shively 

Smith, Md. 

Smith, Mich 

Tillman 







Ybas— 31. 


Bacon 


Culberson 


Gamble 


Bankhead 


Cullom 


Gore 


Beveridge 


Cummins 


Hughes 


Bristow 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Brown 


Davis 


Johnston, Ala. 


Burkett 


Dolliver 


La Follette 


Chamberlain 


Fletcher 


McCumber 


Clapp 


Frazier 


McLaurin 
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Nays— 33 



Aldrich 

Borah 

Brandegee 

Briggd 

Burnham 

Burrows 

Burton 

Carter 

Crane 



Bailey 

Bourne 

Bradley 

Bulkeley 

Clark, Wyo. 

Clarke, Ark. 

Clay 



Depew 

Dick 


Jones 


Scott 


Kean 


Smoot 


Dillingham 


McEnery 


Sutherland 


Elkins 


Nixon 


Warner 


Flint 


Oliver 


Warren 


Gallinger 


Page 


Wetmore 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 




Perkins 




Heyburn 


Boot 
Not Voting— 28. 




Crawford 


Lorimer 


Richardson 


Daniel 


Martin 


Simmons 


Dixon 


Nelson 


Smith, S. C. 


du Pont 


Newlandi 


Stephenson 


Foeter 


Paynter 


Stone 


Prye 


Pilee 


Taliaferro 


Lodge 


Rayner 


Taylor 



So Mr. Beveridge's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Davis offered the following amendment: 

472$. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and all other lumber of while wood, sycamore, bass- 
wood, and all sawed limber of every kind, whether dressed or undressed, finished or unfin- 
ished, shall be admitted free of duty. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3949, June 26) : 
The result was announced — yeas 18, nays 37, as follows: v 



Shively 

Stone 

Tillman 



Piles 

Root 

Smith, Md. 

Smoot 

Sutherland 

Warner 

Wetmore 



Sxmmons 

Smith, Mich. 

Smith, S. C. 

Stephenson 

Taliaferro 

Taylor 

Warren 







Yeas— 18. 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


Gore 


Bristow 


Cummins 


Johnson, N. Dak 


Brown 


Davis 


La Follette 


Burkett 


Frazier 


Nelson 


Clapp 


Gamble 


Owen 
Nats— 37. 


Aldrich 


Cullom 


Heyburn 


Borah 


Depew 


Jones 


Brandegee 


Dick 


Kean 


Briggs 


Dillingham 


McEnery 


Burnham 


Dolliver 


Money 


Burrows 


Flint 


Nixon 


Burton 


Foster 


Oliver 


Chamberlain 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Page 


Clark, Wyo. 


Penrose 


Crane 


Hale 


Perkins 




Not Voting — 87. 


Bacon 


Curtis 


Lorimer 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Daniel 


McCumber 


Dixon 


McLaurin 


Bourne 


du Pont 


Martin 


Bradley 


Elkins 


Newlands 


Bulkeley 


Fletcher 


Overman 


Carter 
Clarke, Ark. 


Guggenheim 
Hughes 


Paynter 
Rayner 


Clay 
Cutberson 


Johnston, Ala. 


Richardson 


Lodge 


Scott 



So Mr. Davis's amendment was rejected. 
S D— 61-1— Vol 6 33 
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To paragraph 349 Mr. Jones offered the following amendment: 

Except jute grain baps, known commercially as standard Calcutta tt inches 6y St ta 
grain bags, which shall be admitted free of duty. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote i 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3953, June 26): 

The result was announced — yen 25, nays 33, as follows: 

Yeas— 25. 



Bacon 


Cummins 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Piles 


Bankhead 


Davis 


Johnston, Ala. 


Shivety 


Bristow 


Fletcher 


Jones 


Stone 


Brown 


Foster 


La Follette 


Tillman 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Nelson 




Clapp 


Gore 


Overman 




Crawford 


Hughes 


Owen 
Nats— 33. 




Aldrich 


Cullom 


Heyburn 


Smith, Mich, 


Brandegee 


Depew 
Bick 


Kean 


Smoot 


Briggs 


McEnery 


Sutherland 


Burnham 


Dolliver 


Nixon 


Warner 


Burrows 


Flint 


Oliver 


Warren 


Burton 
Carter 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Page 
Penrose 


Wetmore 


Clark, Wyo. 


Perkins 




Crane 


Hale 


Root 
Not Voting — 34. 




Bailey 


Culberson 


Lorimer 


Scott 


Beveridge 


Curtis 


McCumber 


Simmons 


Borah 


Daniel 


McLaurin 


Smith, Md. 


Bourne 


Dillingham 


Martin 


Smith, S. C. 


Bradley 


Dixon 


Money 


Stephenson 
Taliaferro 


Bulkeley 


du Pont 


Newlands 


Burkett 


Elkins 


Paynter 


Taylor 


Clarke, Ark. 


Guggenheim 
Lodge 


Rayner 




Clay 


Richardson 





So the amendment of Mr. Jones was rejected. 

Mr. Cummins offered the following amendments reducing duties 
in the metal schedule: 

Paragraph 116. It is proposed to strike out paragraph 116 and substitute the fol- 
lowing: 

"116. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen, and ferromanganese, $1.50 per ton: 
wrought and cast scrap iron and scrap steel, 50 cents per ton; but nothing shall be deemd 
scrap iron or scrap steel except waste or refuse iron or steel which, having at one time bet* 
advanced in manufacture to the final form for use, and, having been used, has by such tut 
become unfit for further use, ana has become fit only to be remanufacturea." 

Paragraph 118. In line 7 of paragraph 118 strike out the word " six-tenths " and insert 
"four-tenths;" and in line 11 strike out the word "four-tenths" and insert "one- 
fourth." 

Paragraph 119. Strike out the paragraph and substitute the following therefor: 

"119. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, tees, columns and 
posts or parts or sections of columns and posts, deck and bulb beams, and building forvu. 
together with all other structural shapes of iron or steel, whether plain, punched, or fitted 
for use, assembled and manufactured, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound." 

Paragraph 124. Strike out of line 22 the word "seven-fortieths" and insert "sii- 
fortieths, and to strike out of line 23 the word "two-tenths" and insert "seven 
fortieths." 

Paragraph 125. Strike from line 2, page 36j the word " five-tenths " and insert " three- 
tenths; and strike from line 4 the word "six-tenths" and insert "four tenths." 

Paragraph 129. In line 16, after the word "blanks," insert the words "two-tenths d 
1 cent per pound." 
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Paragraph 134. Strike out lines 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and the word "pound" in line 8, and 
substitute therefor the following: 

" 134. Round iron or steel wire, not smaller than No. 13 wire gauge, valued at not more 
than t\ cents per pound, thru-tenths of 1 cent per pound; smaller than No. 13 and not 
smaller than No. 16 wire gauae, valued at not more than 3} cents per pound, five-tenths 
of 1 cent ver pound; smaller Aon No. 16 wire gauge, and valued at not more than 4 cents 
per pouna, three-fourths ofl cent per pound. " 

It is also proposed to insert after the word "wire/' in line 8, on page 41, the words 
41 not herein specially provided for. " 

Paragraph 160. Strike out the paragraph and the committee amendments thereto 
and insert the following: 

" 160. Wire nails made of wrought iron or steel, not less than 1 inch in length and not 
lighter than No. 16 wire gauge, two-fifths of 1 cent per pound; less than 1 inch in length 
and lighter than No. 16 wire gauge, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 1 }t 

Insert as a new paragraph, 160}, as follows: 

" 160}. Barbed win for fencing, two-fifths of 1 cent per pound." 

By consent of the Senate these several amendments were consid- 
ered and voted upon en bloc. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendments the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3974, June 28) : 

The result was announced— yeas 31, nays 40, as follows: 







Ybas— 31. 




Bankhead 


Cummins 


Oore 


Owen 


Borah 


Curtis 


Hughes 
LaFollette • 


Skiveiy 


Bristow 


Davie 


Smith, 8. C. 


Brown 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 


Stone 


Chamberlain 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Taliaferro 


Clay 


Foster 


Money 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Crawford 


Frazter 


Nelson 


Culberson 


Gamble 


Overman 
Nayb— 40. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Perkins 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Jones 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Kean 


Root 


Brims 
Burkett 


Dick 
Dillingham 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Scott 
Smith, Mich, 


Burham 


Dixon 


McEnery 


Smoot 


Burrows 


Flint 


Nixon 


Sutherland 


Burton 


Gallinger 


Oliver 


Warner 


Carter 


Gugeenheim 
Heyburn 


Page 


Warren 


Clark, Wyo. 


Penrose 


Wetmore 






Not Voting — 21. 




Bacon 


Clarke. Ark. 


Johnston, Ala, 


Simmons 


Bailey 


Daniel 


Lorimer 


Smith, Md. 


Beveridge 


du Pont 


Newlands 


Stephenson 


Bourne 


Elkins 


Paynter 




Burkley 


Prye 


Rayner 




Clapp 


Hale 


Richardson 





So the amendments of Mr. Cummins were rejected. 

Mr. Gore offered the following amendment: 

653}. All text-books imported for use in the public schools of any State, Territory, dis- 
trict, or municipality in the United States, or imported for use in any college or university 
maintained in whole or in part by local or federal taxation, shall be admitted free of duty. 
And the Secretary of the Treasury is so authorized to prescribe suitable rules and regula- 
tions to carry this provision into effect. 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3982, June 28, 1909): 
The result was announced — yeas 17, nays 45, as follows: 

Ymab— 17. 



Bankhead 


Foster 


Martin 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Money 


Clay 


Gore 


Overman 




Davis 


Johnston, Ala. Shively 




Fletcher 


McEnery 


Taliaferro 
Nays— 45. 




Aldrich 


Burton 


Gamble 


Perkins 


Beveridge 
Borah 


Carter 
Crane 


Guggenheim 
Heynurn 


Piles 
Boot 


Bourne 


Cullom 


Kean 


Scott 


Bradley 


Curtis 


La Follette 


Smoot 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Sutherland 


Briggs 


Dick 


Warner 


Bristow 


Dillingham 


Nelson 


Warren 


Brown 


Dixon 


Nixon 


Wetmore 


Burkett 


Dolliver 


Oliver 




Burnham 


du Pont 


Page 




Burrows 


Gallinger 


Penrose 








Not Voting — 30. 




Bacon 


Cummins 


Jones 


Simmons 


Bailey 


Daniel 


Lorimer 


Smith, Md. 


Bulkeley 


Elkins 


McLaurin 


Smith, Mich. 


Clapp 


Flint 


Newlands 


Smith, S. C. 


Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 


Owen 


Stephenson 


Clarke, Ark. 


Hale 


Paynter 


Stone 


Crawford 


Hughes 


Rayner 




Culberson 


Johnson, N. 


Dak. Richardson 





So Mr. Gore's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Bacon offered an amendment placing salt on the free list by 
adding the following paragraph to the free fist, to be known as para- 
graph 662J: 

Salt in bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages, or in bulk: Provided, That if sail is 
imported from any country, whether independent or a dependency, which imposes a duty 
upon salt exported from the United States, then there shall be levied, paid, and collected 
upon such salt the rate of duty existing prior to the passage of this act. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3983, June 28): 

The result was announced— yeas 18, nays 42, as follows: 



Bacon 
Bankhead 



Clay 
Cutbe 



berson 
Daniel 



Davis 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
Qore 
Johnston, Ala. 



Ykas— 18. 

Martin 

Money 

Overman 

Owen 

Shively 



Taliaferro 

Taylor 

Tillman 
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Nays-42. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Penrose 


Beveridge 


Cullom 


Perkins 


Borah 


Curtis 


Gugeenheim 
Heyburn 


Root 


Bradley 


Depew 


Scott 


Brandegee 


Dick 


Eean 


Smoot 


Briggs 
Burkett 


Dillingham 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Sutherland 


Dixon 


Warner 


Burnham 


Dolliver 


McEnery 


Warren 


Burrowa 


du Pont 


Nelson 


Wetmore 


Burton 


Flint 


Oliver 




Carter 


Fo9ter 


Page 
Not Voting— -32. 




BtfiUy 


Clarke, Ark. 


Jones 


Rayner 


Bourne 


Crawford 


La Follette 


Richardson 


Bristow 


Cummins 


Lorimer 


Simmons 


Brown 


Elkins 


McLaurin 


Smith, Md. 


Bulkeley 


Frye 


Newlandt 


Smith, Mich. 


Chamberlain 


• Hale 


Nixon 


Smith, S. C. 


Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 


Hughes 


Paynter 


Stephenson 


Johnson, N. 


Dak. Piles 


Stone 



So Mr. Bacon's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Bacon then offered an amendment to paragraph 291. to strike 
out so much of the paragraph as remitted the duties on imported salt used 
in curing fish taken by vessels licensed to engage in fisheries } and so 
forth, arid also so much, of the paragraph as remitted the duties on im- 
ported salt used by exporters in curing meats in the United States. The 
paragraph proposed to be stricken out is as follows: 

Provided, That imported salt in bond may be used in curing fish taken by vessels licensed 
to engage in the fisheries and in curing fish on the shores of the navigable waters of the United 
States under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe; and upon 
proof that the salt has been used/or either of the purposes stated in this proviso, the duties on 
the same shall be remitted: Provided further* That exporters of meats, whether packed or 
smoked, which have been cured in the United States with imported salt, shall, upon satis- 
factory proof, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, that 
such meats have been cured with imported salt, have refunded to them from the Treasury the 
duties paid on the salt so used in curing such exported meats, in amounts not less than flOO. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3984, June 28, 1909): 
The result was announced— yeas 17, nays 39, as follows: 



Yia»-17. 



Bacon 

Bankhead 

Bristow 

Clay 

Culberson 



Aldrich 

Beveridge 

Bradley 

Brandegee 

Brim 

Burkett 

Burnham 

Burrows 

Burton 

Carter 



Daniel 


Hughes 


Owen 


Davis 


Johnston, Ala. 


Taylor 


Foster 


La Follette 




Brazier 


Martin 




Core 


Overman 
Nayb-39. 




Crane 
Crawford 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Penrose 
Perkins 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Root 


Curtis 


Scott 


Depew 


Eean 


Smoot 


Dick 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Sutherland 


Dixon 


Warner 


du Pont 


McEnery 


Warren 


Flint 


Oliver 


Wetmore 


Frye 


Page 
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Bailey Cummins McLaurin Skively 

Borah Dillingham Money ' Simmons 

Bourne Dolliver Nelson Smith, Md. 

Brown Elkins Newlands Smith, Mich. 

Bulkeley Fletcher Nixon Smith, S. C. 

Chamberlain Hale Paynter Stephenson 

Clapp Jonhson, N. Dak. Files Stone 

Clark, Wyo. Jones Rayner Taliaferro 

Clarke, Ark. Lorimer Richardson Tillman 

So Mr. Bacon's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Culberson proposed the following amendment placing hoop or 
band iron for baling cotton or any other commodity on the free list, 
as follows: 



583$. Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to length*, or wholly or parity 1 
factured into hoops or ties, coated or not coated with paint or any other preparation* irtd 
or' without buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other commodity. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 3992, June 28, 1909) : 

The result was announced — yeas 31, nays 38, as follows: 







Ybas— 31. 




Bacon 


Culberson 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Overman 


Bankhead 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Owen 


Beveridge 


Daniel 


La Follette 


Smith, S. C. 


Bristow 


Davis 


UcEnery 


Stone 


Brown 


du Pont 


Martin 


Taliaferro 


Clapp 


Fletcher 


. Money 


Taylor 
TiUman 


Clay 


Foster 


' Nelson 


Crawford 


Frazier 


Newlands 
Nays— 38. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Gamble 


Perkins 


Borah 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Root 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Scott 


Brigga 
Burkett 


Depew 


Jones 


Smoot 


Dick 


Xean 


Sutherland 


Burn ham 


Dillingham 


Lodge 


Warner 


BurrowB 


Dixon 


Nixon 


Warren 


Burton 


Flint 


Oliver 


Wetmore 


Carter 
Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Page 
Penrose 

Not Voting— 23. 




Bailey 


Dolliver 


McCumber 


Shively 


Bourne 


Elkins 


McLaurin 


Simmons 


Bradley 


Oore 


Paynter 


Smith, Md. 


Bulkeley 


Hale 


Piles 


Smith, Mich. 


Chamberlain 


Hughes 


Rayner 


Stephenson 


Clarke, Ark. 


Lorimer 


Richardson 





So Mr. Culberson's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Tillman offered an amendment placing a duty of 10 cents per 
pound upon tea, as follows: 

t58i. Tea, 10 cents per pound. 
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Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4027, June 29, 1909) : 
The result was announced — yeas 18, nays 55, as follows: 







YBA8--18. 




Bailey 
Bradley 


Dick 


Heyburn 


Smith, Mich. 


du Pont 


Nixon 


Tillman 


Bulkeley 


Elkins 


Perkins 


Wetmore 


Burnham 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Root 




Carter 


Scott 








Nays—65. 




Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Oore 


Oliver 


Bacon 


Clay 


Hughes 


Overman 


Bankhead 


Crawford 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Owen 


Beveridge 


Culberson 


Johnston , Ala 


Page 


Borah 


Cullom 


Jones 


Penrose 


Bourne 


Cummins 


Kean 


Skively 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


La Follette 


Simmons 


Bristow 


Daniel 


Lodge 


Smith, S. C. 


Brown 


Davis 


Lorimer 


Smoot 


Burkett 


Dillingham 


McCumber 


Stone 


Burrows 


Dixon 


McLaurin 


Sutherland 


Burton 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Taylor 


Chamberlain 


Flint 


Nelson 


Warner 


Clapp 


Foster 


Newlands 
Not Voting— 19. 




BriggB 
Clarke, Ark. 


Frazier 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Gamble 


Paynter 


Stephenson 
Taliaferro 


Crane 


Guggenheim 


Piles 


Depew 
Doiliver 


Rayner 


Warren 


McEnery 


Richardson 





So Mr. Tillman's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Aldrich offered an amendment imposing a tax commonly 
known as the "corporation tax," which is found on page 4029 of the 
Record, the said amendment being an amendment to the substitute 
offered by Mr. Lodge for the income-tax amendment offered by Mr. 
Bailey. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment offered by 
Mr. Aldrich, the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4115, 
July 2, 1909) : 

The result was announced — yeas 45, nays 31, as follows: 

Yeas— 45. 



Aldrich 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn. 


Perkins 


Bradley 


Curtis 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Briggs 


Dick 


Jones 


Scott 


Brown 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Smoot 


Burkett 


Dixon 


Lodge 


Sutherland 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Lorimer 


Warner 


Burro wb 


Elkins 


McCumber 


Warren 


Burton 


Flint 


Nelson 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Nixon 




Clark. Wyo. 
Crawford 


Page 
Penrose 
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Bailey 
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Borah 

Bristow 

Bulkeley 
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Clapp 
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Nays- 31 . 



Culberson 

Cummins 

Daniel 

Davis 

Dolliver 

Fletcher 

Foster 

Frazier 



Gore 

Johnston, Ala. 
La Folletto 
McEnery 
McLaunn 
Martin 
Money 
Newlands 



Overman 

Owen 

Rayner 

Skively 

Stone 

Taliaferro 

Taylor 



Not Voting — 16. 



Smith, Mich 
Smith, S. C. 
Stephenson 
Tillman 



Beveridge 'Crane Paynter 

Bourne Hale Richardson 

Clarke, Ark. Hughes Simmons 

Clay Oliver Smith, Md. 

So the amendment of Mr. Aldrich to the substitute of Mr. Lodge was agreed to. 

The auestion then recurred upon the corporation-tax amendment 
offered Dy Mr. Aldrich as a substitute for the general income-tax 
amendment offered by Mr. Bailey. Upon the question of the adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by Mr. Aldrich as a substitute the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4116, July 2, 1909) : 

The result was announced — yeas 45, nays 31, as follows: 







Ybas-45. 




Aldrich 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Perkins 


Bradley 


Curtis 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Depew 
Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Briggs 


Jones 


Scott 


Brown 


Dillingham 


Kean 


Smoot 


Burkett 


Dixon 


Lodge 


Sutherland 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Lorimer 


Warner 


Burrows 


Elkins 


McCumber 


Warren 


Burton 


Flint 


Nelson 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Frye 

Gallineer 

Gamble 


Nixon 




Clark, Wyo. 


Page 




Crawford 


Penrose 








Nats— 31. 




Bacon 


Culberson 


Core 


Overman 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Owen 


Daniel 


La Follette 


Ray ner 


Borah 


Davis 


McEnery 


Sfnvely 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 


Stone 


Bulkeley 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Taliaferro 


Chamberlain 


Foster 


Money 


Taylor 


Clapp 


Frazier 


Newlands 
Not Voting — 16. 




Beveridge 


Crane 


Paynter 


Smith, Mich 


Bourne 


Hale 


Richardson 


Smith, S. C. 


Clarke, Ark. 


Hughes 


Simmons 


Stephenson 
Tillman 


Clay 


Oliver 


Smith, Md. 



So Mr. Aldrich's substitute for Mr. Bailey's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Bacon then offered as an amendment to the substitute as it 
had been adopted the following as a proviso thereto: 

Insert at the conclusion of the first paragraph of section 4: 

"Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to any corporation or 
association organized arid operated for religious, charitable, or educational purposes, no 
part of the profit of which inures to the benefit of any private stockholder or individual, but 
all of the profit of v)hich is in good faith devoted to the said religious, charitable, or educa- 
tional purpose. 
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"Provided further, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to incorporations or 
associations of fraternal orders or organizations designed and operated exclusively for mutual 
benefit or for the mutual assistance of its members. 

"Provided further, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to any insurance or 
other corporations or associations organized and operated exclusively for the mutual benefit 
of its members in which there are no joint-stock shares entitled to dividends or individual profit 
to the holders thereof. 

11 Provided further, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to any corporation 
or association designed and operated solely for mercantile business the gross sales of which 
do not exceed ft 60 t OOO per annum. " 

Mr. Aldrich moved to lay the amendment on the table. Upon the 
question of the adoption of the motion to lay the amendment on the 
table the vote was as follows (Congressional Kecord, p. 4117, July 2): 

The result was announced — yeas 42, nays 32, as follows: 

Yeas— 42. 



Aldrich 


Curtis 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Perkins 


Bradley 


Depew 


Piles 


Brown 


Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Burkett 


Dillingham 


Jones 


Scott 


Burn ham 


Dixon 


Kean 


Smoot 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Lodge 


Sutherland 


Burton 


Elkins 


Lorimer 


Warner 


Carter 


Flint 


McCumber 


Warren 


Clark Wyo. 
Crawford 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Nelson 
Page 


Wetmore 


Cullom 


Gamble 


Penrose 




• 




Nays— 32. 




Bacon 


Clapp 
Culberson 


Frazier 


Newlands 


BaUey 


Oore 


Overman 


Bankhead 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Owen 


Borah 


Daniel 


La Follette 


Rayner 


Brandegee 


Davis 


McEnery 


Shively 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


McLaurvn 


Stone 


Bulkeley 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Taliaferro 


Chamberlain 


Foster 


Money 
Not Voting — 18. 


Taylor 


Beveridge 


Crane 


Paynter 


Smith, S. C. 


"Bourne 


Hale 


Richardson 


Stephenson 
Tillman 


Briggs 
Clarke, Ark. 


Hughes 


Simmons 


Nixon 


Smith, Md. 




Clay 


Oliver 


Smith, Mich. 





So Mr. Bacon's amendment to the amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. Bacon then offered an amendment, to be inserted at the con- 
clusion of the substitute as adopted, as follows: 

The Secretary. At the conclusion of the amendment insert the following, to be 
known as paragraph 9: 

Paragraph 9. That every corporation, joint-stock company and association, and every 
person %n the United States holding the bonds, debentures, or other evidences of indebtedness 
of any corporation or association organized under the laws of either the United States or of 
any State or Territory of the United States shall, upon the right to hold and possess said 
bonds and to collect the principal and interest of send bonds, be subject to pay annually a 
special excise tax equivalent to 2 per cent upon the annual interest payable upon said bonds. 

That every corporation, joint-stock company and association having outstanding bonds 
upon which interest is payable annually, semiannually, or quarterly, or at less intervals 
of time, shall on the 1st day of October of each year make out and transmit to the collector of 
internal revenue for the district in which said corporation, company, or association shall be 
situated a report of the said outstanding bonds, the denominations of said bonds, the aggre- 
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gate amount of the same, the rate of interest payable on the same, and the dates when sac 
interest is due and payable, which report shall be transmitted f or thmth by the collector to tit 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. It shall further be the duty of every such corporate*. 
company, and association when such interest becomes due and payable to deduct and retss 
the proportion of said amount payable to each of the holders of said bonds, the amount t 
excise tax payable by said bondholder under the provisions of this section, and to therm f^ 
pay the same to the said collector of internal revenue under the rules and regulations vrkv* 
shall be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; and the receipt of the « : 
collector of internal revenue for the said amounts thus paid to him by said corporation^ «w= 
pony, or association shall be received by said bondholder, to the extent named therein, in per 
ment of the amount due upon the bond or bonds so held by him. 

Mr. Aldrich moved to lay the amendment on the table. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the motion to lay the amend- 
ment on the table the vote was as follows (Congressional Record 
p. 4118, July 2): 

The result was announced — yeas 41, nays 34, as follows: 

Yeas— 41. 



Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Gallinger 


Perkins 


Bradley 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 


Root 


Drandegee 


Curtis 


Heyburn 


Scott 


Briggs 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Brown 


Dick 


Eean 


Sutherland 


Bulkeley 


Dillingham 


Lodge 


Warner 


Burkett 


Dixon 


Lorimer 


Warren 


Burnham 


du Pont 


McCumber 


Wetmore 


Burrows 


Elkins 


Nelson 




Burton 


Flint 


Page 




Carter 


Frye 


Penrose 
Nats— 34. 




Bacon 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Owen 


Bailev 
Banhhead 


Daniel 


Jones 


Piles - 


Davis 


La Follette 


Rayner 


Borah 


Dol liver 


McEnery^ 


Shxvely 


Bristow 


Fletcher 


McLaunn 


Stone 


Chamberlain 


Foster 


Martin 


Taliaferro 


Clapp 


Frazier 


Money 


Taylor 


Crawford 


Gamble 


Newlands 




Culberson 


Gore 


Overman 
Not Voting — 17. 




Beveridge 


Hale 


Richardson 


Stephenson 
Tillman 


Bourne 


Hughes 


Simmons 


Clarke, Ark. 


Nixon 


Smith, Md. 




Clay 


Oliver 


Smith, Mich. 




Crane 


Paynter 


Smith, S. C. 




So Mr. Bacon's 


amendment to the amendment was laid on 


the table. 



The question then recurred on the question of the adoption of the 
amendment offered by Mr. Aldrich (imposing corporation tax) as 
it had been amended. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment as amended 
the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4121, July 2, 1909): 
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The result 


was announced — yeae 


j 59, nays 11, as follows: 
Yeas— 59. 


Aldrich 


Cullom 


Gamble 


Bailey 
Banhhead 


Curtis 
Daniel 


Guggenheim 
Johnson, N. Dak. 


Bradley 


Davis 


Johnston, Ala. 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Jones 


Briggs 


Dick 


Kean 


Brown 


Dillingham 


Lodge 


Burkett 


Dixon 


Lorimer 


Burnham 


duPont 


McCumber 


Burrows 


Elkins 


McEnery 


Burton 


Fletcher 


McLaurin 


Carter 


Flint 


Martin 


Clark, Wyo. 


Foster 


Money 


Crawford 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Nelson 


Culberson 


Newlands 






Nays— 11. 


Borah 


Chamberlain 


Dolliver 


Bristow 


Clapp 


Heyburn 


Bulkeley 


Cummins 


Hughes 




• 
1 


Not Voting — 22. 


Bacon 


Frazier 


Owen 


Beveridge 


Oore 


Paynter 


Bourne 


Hale 


Richardson 


Clarke, Ark. 


Nixon 


Simmons 


Clay 


Oliver 


Smith, Md. 


Crane 


Overman 


Smith, Mich. 



Page 

Penrose 

Perkins 

Piles 

Rayner 

Root 

Scott 

Smoot 

Sutherland 

Taliaferro 

Taylor 

Warner 

Warren 

Wetmore 



La Follette 
Shively 



Smith, S. C. 
Stephenson 
Stone 
Tillman 



So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. Aldrich moved to amend the bill by the insertion of a new sec- 
tion providing for the maximum and minimum tariff, which is found 
on page 4154 of the Record. As an amendment to that part of the 
amendment relating to the appointment of persons by the President 
to make required investigations, Mr. Culberson offered an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Not exceeding seven, not more than four of whom shall belong to any one political party, 
who shall each receive a salary off?, 600 per annum. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment to the 
amendment, the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4171, 
July 3, 1909) : 

The result was announced — yeas 17, nayB 43, as follows: 



Yeas— 17. 



Bacon 


Frazier 


Culberson 


Oore 


Daniel 


Hughes 
La Follette 


Davis 


Fletcher 


Martin 



Newlands 

Owen 

Shively 

Simmons 

Stone 



Taliaferro 
Taylor 
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Natb-43. 



Aldrich 

Borah 

Bourne 

Bradley 

Brandegee 

Briggs 

Bristow 

Brown 

Burkett 

Burnham 

Burrows 



Bade* 

Bankhead 

Beveridge 

Bulkeley 

Chamberlain 

Clarke, Ark. 

Clay 

Crane 



Burton 


Dollivsr 


Nelson 


Garter 


duPont 


Nixon 


Clapp 

Clark, Wyo. 
Crawford 


Flint 


Page 


Frye 

Gallinffer 

Gamble 


Penrose 
Root 


Cullom 


Scott 


Cummins 


Heyburn 


Smoot 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Sutherland 


Depew 


Jones 


Warren 


Dick 


Eean 


Wetmore 


Dillingham 


McCumber 




Not Vottno— 82, 




Dixon 


McEnery 


Rayner 


Elkinfl 


McLaunn 


Richardson 


Foster 


Money 


Smith, Md. 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Oliver 


Smith, Mich. 


Overman 


Smith, 8. C. 


Johnston, Ala, 
Lodge 


Paynter 
Perkins 


Stephenson 
Tillman 


Lonmer 


Piles 


Warner 



So Mr. Culberson's amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

To the amendment providing for the maximum and minimum tariff, 
Mr. Gore offered a substitute, which is found on page 4171 of the 
Record. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the substitute for the amend- 
ment the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4172, July 3) : 

The result was announced — yeas 16, nays 39, as follows: 



Bacon 


Davit 


Hughes 
La Follette 


Shively 


Bristow 


Fletcher 


Simmons 


Clapp 
Culbenon 


Frazier 


Martin 


Stone 


Gore 


Owen 


Taliaferro 






Nats— 39. 




Aldrich 


Carter 


Dolliver 


Nixon 


Bourne 


Clark. Wyo. 
Crawford 


du Pont 


Page 


Bradley 


Flint 


Penrose 


Brandegee 


Cullom 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Root 


Briggs 


Cummins 


Scott 


Brown 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Burkett 


Depew 


Jones 


Sutherland 


Burnham 


Dick 


Kean 


Warren 


Burrows 


Dillingham 


McCumber 


Wetmore 


Burton 


Dixon 


Nelson 






Not Voting— 37, 




Bailey 
Bankhead 


Elkine 


McLaurin 


Smith, Md. 


Foster 


Money 


Smith, Mich, 


Beveridge 


Frye 


Newlands 


Smith, S. C. 


Borah 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Oliver 


Stephenson 


Bulkeley 


Overman 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Chamberlain 


Heyburn 
Johnston, Ala. 


Paynter 


Clarke, Ark. 


Perkins 


Warner 


Clay 


Lodge 


Piles 




Crane 


Lorimer 


Rayner 




Daniel 


McBnery 


Richardson 





So Mr. Gore's amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. Dolliver offered an amendment to the amendment creating a 
customs commission, which is found on page 4172 of the Record. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Recora, p. 4176, July 3): , 

The result was announced— yeas 23, nayB 28, as follows: * 



Yeas— 23. 



Bacon 

Bourne 

Bristow 

Burkett 

Qai 

Or* 



iwford 



Cummins 


Gore 


Shively 


Curtis 


Hughes 


Simmons 


Dolliver 


Johnston, Ala. 


Stone 


Fletcher 


Jones 


Taliaferro 


Frazier 


LaFollette 


Taylor 


Gamble 


Nelson 
Nats— 28. 




Clark, Wyo. 


Heyburn 


Penrose 


Cullom 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Depew 


Kean 


Scott 


Dick 


McCumber 


Smoot 


Dillingham 


McEnery 


Sutherland 


Dixon 


Nixon 


Warren 


Gallinger 


Page 
Not Voting — 41, 


Wetmore 


Culberson 


Lorimer 


Rayner 


Daniel 


McLaurin 


Richardson 


Davis 


Martin 


Smith, Md. 


du Pont 


Money 


Smith, Mich] 


Elkinfl 


Newlands 


Smith, S. C. 


Flint 


Oliver 


Stephenson 
Tillman 


Foster 


Overman 


Frye 


Owen 


Warner 


Guggenheim 


Paynter 
Perkins 




Lodge 


Piles 





Aldrich 

Bradley 

Briggs 

Burnham * 

Burrows 

Burton 

Garter 



Bailey 

Banthead 

Beveridge 

Borah 

Brandegee 

Brown 

Bulkeley 

Chamberlain 

Clarke, Ark. 

Clay 

Crane 

So Mr. Dolliver's amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The question then recurred on the amendment offered by Mr. 
Aldrich, providing for the maximum and minimum tariff. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4185, July 3): 

The result was announced— yeas 36, nays 18, as follows: 



Ybas— 36. 



Aldrich 

Bourne 

Bradley 

Briggs 

Brown 

Burkett 

Burnham 

Burrows 

Garter 



Bacon 

Bristow 

Burton 

Crawford 

Culberson 



Clark, Wyo. 


Flint 


Nelson 


Cullom 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Nixon 


Cummins 


Page 


Curtis 


Penrose 


Depew 


Heyburn 


Perkins 


Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Dillingham 


Jones 


Smoot 


Dixon 


Kean 


Sutherland 


Dolliver 


McCumber 
Nays— 18. 


Wetmore 


Davis 


Johnston, Ala, 


Shively 


Fletcher 


La Follette 


Simmons 


Frazier 


McEnery 


Stone 


Gore 


McLaurin 




Hughes 


Newlands 
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Not Voting— 38. 




Bailey 
Bankhead 


Crane 

Daniel 


Money 
Oliver 


Smith, Mich. 
Smith, 8. C. 


Beveridge 


du Pont 


Overman 


Stephenson 
Tamferro 


Borah 


Elkins 


Owen 


Brandegee 


Foster 


Paynter 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Bulkeley 


Guggenheim 
Hale 


Piles 


Chamberlain 


Rayner 


Warner 


Clapp 
Clarice j Ark. 


Lodge 


Richardson 


Warren 


Lorimer 


Scott 




Clay 


Martin 


Smith, Md. 





So the amendment of Mr. Aldrich was agreed to. 

The Senate having under consideration the joint resolution for 
amendment to the Constitution authorizing Congress to impose a 
general income tax, Mr. Bailey offered an amendment providing that 
the ratification of the amendment should be submitted to conventions 
called for the purpose instead of to the legislatures of the States, as 
provided in the resolution. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment offered by 
Mr. Bailey the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4226, 
July 5, 1909): 

The result was announced — yeas 30, nays 46, as follows: 







Yeas— 30. 




Bacon 


Cummins 


Jones 


Shively 


Bailey * 
Banhnead 


Davis 


La Follette 


Simmont 


Fletcher 


McEnery 


Smith, S. G. 


Borah 


Foster 


Money 


Stone 


Bristow 


Frazier 


New lands 


Taliaferro 


Chamberlain 


Gore 


Overman 


Taylor 


Clapp 
Culberson 


Hughes 
Johnston, Ala. 


Owen 
Rayner 

Nays— 46. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Penrose 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


Perkins 


Bourne 


Cullom 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Root 


Bradley 


Curtis 


Scott 


Briggs 


Daniel 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Brown 


Depew 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burkett 


Dick 


McCumber 


Burnham 


Dillingham 


Martin 


Warner 


Burrows 


Dixon 


Nelson 


Warren 


Burton 


du Pont 


Nixon 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Flint 


Oliver 




Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 


Page 






Not Voting — 16. 




Brandegee 


Dolliver 


Lorimer 


Richardson 


Bulkeley 
Clarke, Ark. 


Elkins 


McLaurin 


Smith, Md. 


Hale 


PaynUr 


Smith, Mich* 


Clay 


Lodge 


Piles 


Tillman 



So Mr. Bailey's first amendment was rejected. 

The question then recurred upon the adoption of the joint resolu- 
tion for the amendment of the Constitution as above stated. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the resolution the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4227, July 5, 1909): 
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The result was announced— yeas 77, nay8 0, as follows: 

Yeas— 77. 



Aldrich 


Crawford 


Guggenheim 
Heyburn 


Penrose 


Bacon 


Culberson 


Perkins 


Bailev 
Bankhead 


Cullom 


Hughes 


Rayner 


Cummins 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Root 


Beveridge 


Curtis 


Johnston, Ala. 


Scott 


Borah 


Daniel 


Jones 


Shively 


Bourne 


Davis 


Kean 


Simmons 


iiradley 


Depew 


La Folletto 


Smith, S. 0. 


Brings 


Dick 


McCumber 


Smoot 


Bristow 


Dillingham 


McEnery 


Stephenson 


Brown 


Dixon 


McLaurin 


Stone 


Burke tt 


du Pont 


Martin 


Sutherland 


Burn ham 


Fletcher 


Money 


Taliaferro 


Burrows 


Flint 


Nelson 


Taylor 


Burton 


Foster 


Newland* 


Warner 


Carter 


Frazier 


Nixon 


Warren 


Chamberlain 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Oliver 


Wetmor* 


Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 


Overman 
Owen 




Crane 


Gore 


Page 
Not Voting — 15. 




Brandegee 


Dolliver 


Lo rimer 


Smith, Md. 


Bulkeley 


Elkins 


Paynter 


Smith, Mich. 


Clarke, Ark. 


Hale 


Piles 


Tillman 


Clay 


Lodge 


Richardson 





So the joint resolution was passed, two-thirds of the Senators present having voted 
in favor thereof. 

Mr. Bristow offered an amendment reducing the rate of duty pre- 
scribed on writing paper in paragraph 409, as follows: 
Bui not exceeding 15 pounds per ream, t cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4300, July 7) : 
The result was announced — yeas 34, nays 40, as follows: 



Bacon 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Beveridge 

Borah 

Bristow 

Brown 

Burkett 

Burton 



Aldrich 

Bourne 

Brandegee 

Briegs 

Bulkeley 

Burnham 

Burrows 

Carter 

Clark, Wyo. 

Crane 





Yeas— 34. 




Chamberlain 


Hughes 


Owen 


Clapp 


Johnston, Ala. 


Shively 


Crawford 


La Follette 


Simmons 


Culberson 


McLaurin 


Smith, S. C. 


Cummins 


Martin 


Stone 


Fletcher 


Money 


Taliaferro 


Frazier 


Nelson 


Taylor 


Gamble 


Newlands 




Gore 


Overman 
Nays— 40. 




Curtis 


Heyburn 


Perkins 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Piles 


Dick 


Jones 


Scott 


Dixon 


Kean 


Smith, Mich, 


Dolliver 


Lodge 


Smoot 


du Pont 


Lorimer 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Elkins 


Nixon 


Flint 


Oliver 


Warner 


Gallinger 


Page 


Warren 


Hale 


Penrose 


Wetmore 
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Bradley 
Clarke, Ark. 
Clay 
Culiom 
Daniel 



Davie 

Dillingham 

Foeter 

Frye 

Guggenheim 



Not Voting— 18. 

McCumber 

McEnery 

Paynter 

Rayner 

Richardson 



Root 

Smith, Md, 
TiUman 



80 Mr. Bristow's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Bacon in the Senate again offered the amendment previously 
offered in the Committee of the Whole, placing agricultural imple- 
ments on the free list, by adding the following paragraph to the tree 
list of the bill: 

651\. Plow*, tooth and disk harrow, harvesters, forage and feed cutter*, reaper*, agri- 
cultural drill* and planter*, mower*, horserakes l cultivator*, thrashing machine*, and 
cotton gin*: Provided, That article* mentioned m thi* varagraph^ imported from a 
country which lays an import duty on like article* imported from the United State*, shall be 
subject to duties existing prior to the passage of this act. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment, the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4302, July 7, 1909) : 
The result was announced— yeas 28, nays 50, as follows: 

Yeas— 28. 



Bacon 


Daniel 


La Follette 


Shively 


Bailey 
Banthead 


Fletcher 
Foster 


McEnerv 
McLaunn 


Simmon* 
Smith, Ma\ 


Brifltow 


Frazier 


Martin 


Smith, S. Q. 


Chamberlain 


Gore 


Money 


Stone 


Clapp 
Culberson 


Hughes 


Newland* 


Taliaferro 


Johnston, Ala. 


Overman 


Taylor 






Nats— 50. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Gamble 


Penrose 


Beveridge 


Crawford 


Hale 


Perkins 


Borah 


Cummins 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Briggs 


Depew 


Jones 


Smith, Mich, 


Brown 


Dick 


Eean 


Smoot 


Bulkeley 


Dixon 


Lodge 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burkett 


Dolliver 


Lorimer 


Burnham 


du Pont 


McCumber 


Warner 


Burrows 


Elkins 


Nelson 


Warren 


Burton 


Flint 


Nixon 


Wetmore 


Carter 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Oliver 




Clark, Wyo. 


Page 






Not Voting — 14. 




Bourne 


Cullom 


Owen 


Root 


Bradley 


Davis 


Paynter 


TiUman 


Clarke, Ark. 


Dillingham 


Rayner 




Clay 


Guggenheim 


Richardson 





So Mr. Bacon's amendment was rejected. 

In the Senate the question was presented on concurring in the 
amendment creating a customs court as provided in sections 29 and 30. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment, the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4345, July 7): 
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The remit 


was announced— yeas 60, nays 2ft, as follows: 








Yeas— 60. 




Aldrich 


Curtis 


Jones 


Piles 


Bacon 


Depew 
Dick 


Kean 


Scott 


Baileu 
Bankhead 


Lorimer 


Simmons 


Dixon 


McCumber 


Smith, Mich. 


Bradley 


duPont 


McEnery 


Smoot 


Brandegee 


Elkins 


Money 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Brim 
Bulkeley 


Flint 


Nelson 


Foster 


Newlands 


Taylor 


Burnham 


Frve 
Gallinger 


Nixon 


Warner 


Burrows 


Oliver 


Warren 


Burton 


Hale 


Page 


Wetmore 


Garter 


Heyburn 


Penrose 




Crane 


Johnson, N. 


Dak. Perkins 
Nats— 26. 




Beveridge 


Clark. Wyo. 
Crawford 


Frazier 


Martin 


Borah 


Gamble 


Overman 


Bristow 


Culberson 


Core 


Shively 


Brown 


Cummins 


Hughes 


Smith, 8. C. 


Burkett 


Daniel 


Johnston, Ala. 


Stone 


Chamberlain 


Dolliver 


La Follette 




Clapp 


Fletcher 


McLaurin 
Not Voting — 16. 




Bourne 


Davis 


Owen 


Root 


Clarke, Ark. 


Dillingham 


. Paynter 


Smith, Md. 


Clay' 
OuUom 


Guggenheim 
Lodge 


i Rayner 

Richardson 


Taliaferro 
Tillman 



So sections 29 and 30 were concurred in. 

Mr. Bailey offered an amendment in the Senate for the corporation- 
tax amendment, which had been adopted in Committee of the Whole. 
the amendment which was offered by Mr. Bailey being/or the levy aria 
collection of a general income tax, which is found on pages 4346, 4347, 
and 4348 of the Record. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the substitute the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4348, July 7) : 

The result was announced — yeas 28, nays 47, as follows: 







Yias— 28. 




Bacon 


CuWerson 


Hughes 


Overman 


Baileu 
Bankhead 


Cummins 
Daniel 


Johnston, Ala. 
La Follette 


Shively 
Simmons 


Borah 


Fletcher 


McLaurin 


Smith, S. C. 


Bristow 


Foster 


Martin 


Stone 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Money 


Taliaferro 


Clapp 


Gore 


Newlands 
Nats— 47. 


Taylor 


Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Gamble 


Penrose 


Beveridge 


Crane 


Hale 


Perkins 


Bradley 


Crawford 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Briggs 


Dick 


Jones 


Smith, Mich. 


Brown 


Dixon 


Kean 


Smoot 


Bulkeley 


Dolliver 


Lorimer 


Stephenson 
Sumerland 


Burkett 


du Pont 


McCumber 


Burnham 


Elkins 


Nelson 


Warner 


Burrows 


Flint 


Nixon 


Warren 


Burton 
Garter 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Oliver 
Page 


Wetmore 
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Bourne 
Clarke, Ark. 

Cullom 



Davie 

Dillingham 

Guggenheim 

Lodge 

McJtsnery 



Not VoTwo— 17. 

Owen 

Paynter 

Rayner 

Richardson 

Boot 



SmtiKMi. 



Curtis 
80 Mr. Bailey's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Bacon, in the Senate, offered an amendment to the corporation- 
tax provision, which had been adopted in the Committee of the Whole, 
the amendment offered being as follows: 

Provided, That the provieione of tki$ section ehaU not apply to any corporation 9 
association designed and operated solely for mercantile business, the gross sales 0/ wkd 
do not exceed f 160,000 per annum. 

Upon the question of the adoption of this amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4354, July 7) : 

The result was announced— yeas 27, nays 45, as follows: 







Ybas— 27. 




Bacon 


Cummins 


Gore 


Overman 


Bailev 
Bankkead 


Curtis 
Daniel 


Johnston, Ala. 
La Follette 


Shively 
Simmons 


Borah 


Dolliver . 


MeEnery 


Stone 


Chamberlain 


Fletcher 


McLaurin 


Taliaferro 


Clapp 
Culberson 


Foster 


Money 


Taylor 


Fratier 


Newlands 








Nats— 46. 




Aldrich 


Carter 


Gamble 


Piles 


Beveridge 


Clark, Wyo. 


Hale 


Scott 


Bradley 


Crane 


Heyburn 


Smith, Mich. 


Brandegee 


Crawford 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Briggs 


Depew 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Bristow 


Dick 


Lorimer 


Brown 


Dixon 


McCumber 


Warner 


Bulkeley 


du Pont 


Nelson 


Warren 


Burkett 


Elkins 


Oliver 


Wetmore 


Burnham 


Flint 


Page 




BurrowB 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Penrose 




Burton 


Perkins 








Not Voting — 20. 




Bourne 


Dillingham 


Martin 


Richardson 


Clarke, Ark. 


Guggenheim 
Hughes 


Nixon 


Root 


Clay 
Cullom 


Owen 


Smith, Md. 


Jones 


Paynter 


Smith, 8. C. 


Davis 


Lodge 


Rayner 


Tillman 



So Mr. Bacon's amendment was rejected . 

Mr. Newlands, in the Senate, offered an amendment to the cor- 
poration-tax provision which had been adopted in Committee of the 
Whole, limiting the tax to the corporations specified in his said 
amendment, as follows: 

Engaoed in the business 0/ refining oil or sugar, or in the manufacture of any co mmo& g 
included in the dutiable list of this act, whose gross receipts exceed ft SO ,000 per < 

Mr. Aldrich moved to lay the amendment on the table. 
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On the question of the adoption of the motion to lay the amend- 
ment on the table the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, 
p. 4355, July 7): 

The result was announced— yeas 46, nays 24, as follows: 



Yias—46. 



Aldrich 

Beveridge 

Bradley 

Brandegee 

Briggs 

Brown 

Bulkeley 

Burkett 

Burn ham 

Burrows 

Burton 

Carter 



Bacon 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Bristow 

Chamberlain 

Culberson 



Borah 

Bourne 

Clapp 

Clarke, Art. 

Clou 

Cullom 



Clark, Wyo. 

Crane 

Crawford 

Curtis 

Depew 

Dick 

Dixon 

du Pont 

Elkins 

Flint 

Frye 

Gallinger 



Cummins 

Dolliver 

Fletcher 

Foster 

Frazier 

Gore 



Gamble 


Penrose 


Hale 


Perkins 


Heybura 


Piles 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Jones 


Smith, Mich* 


Kean 


Smoot 


Lorimer 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


McCumber 


McEnery 


Warner 


Nelson 


Wetmore 


Oliver 




Page 




s—24. 




Hughes 


Shively 


Johnston, Ala. 


Simmons 


La Follette 


Smith, 8. G. 


McLaurin 


Stone 


Newlands 


Taliaferro 


Overman 


Taylor 



Daniel 

Davis 

Dillingham 

Guggenheim 

Lodge 

Martin 



Not Voting — 22. 

Money 

Nixon 

Owen 

Paynter 

Rayner 

Richardson 



Root 

Smith, Md. 
Tillman 
Warren 



So the amendment submitted by Mr. Newlands was laid on the table. 

Mr. McLaurin in the Senate offered an amendment to the corpo- 
ration-tax provision which had been adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole exempting from liability to make returns thereunder of every 
corporation (he capital stock of which does not exceed S60.000 and ike 
net income of which does not exceed $6,000.- Mr. Aldrich moved to 
lay the amendment on the table. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the motion to lay the amend- 
ment on the table the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, 
p. 4356, July 7): 

The result was announced— yeas 46, nays 24, as follows: 

Yiab-46. 



Aldrich 


Carter 


Beveridge 


Clark, Wyo. 


Bradley 


Crane 


Brandegee 


Crawford 


Briggs 


Depew 
Dick 


Bristow 


Brown 


Dixon 


Bulkeley 


Dolliver 


Burkett 


duPont 


Burnham 


Elkins 


Burrows 


Flint 


Burton 


Frye 



Gallinger 
Gamble 


Penrose 


Perkins 


Hale 


Piles 


Heybura 


Scott 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smith, Mich. 


Jones 


Smoot 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Lorimer 


McCumber 


Warner 


Nelson 


Wetmore 


Oliver 




Page 
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Nats— 24. 




Cummins 


Gore 


Overmen 


Curtis 


Hughe* 


Skivefy 


Daniel 


Johnston, Ala. 


Simmon* 


Fletcher 


La Follette 


Smith, S. C* 


Foster 


MeLaurin 


Stone 


Frazier 


Newland* 
Not Voting — 22. 


Taylor 


Dillingham 


Nixon 


Smith, Md. 


Guggenheim 


Owen 


Taliaferro 


Lodge 


Paynier 


Tillman 


MicEnery 


Rayner 


Warren 


Martin 


Richardson 




Money 


Root 





Bacon 

Bailey 

Bankhtad 

Chamberlain 

Clapp 

Culberson 



Borah 

Bourne 

Clarke, Ark. 

Clay 

Cullom 

Davi* 

So Mr. MeLaurin 's amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. Bacon, for Mr. Clay, in his absence, offered in the Senate an 
amendment imposing a tax upon contracts, agreements, and so forth, 
respecting the purchase or sale of grain, cotton, and other agriculturai 
products, stocks, bonds, and other securities under circumstances named 
%n said amendment, which amendment is to be found on page 4371 of 
the Record. 

Mr. Aldrich moved to lay the amendment on the table. 

Upon the question of the motion to lay the amendment on the 
table the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4372, July 
8,1909): 

The result was announced— yeas 44, nays 34, as follows: 

Yeas-44. 



Aldrich 


Cullom 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Oliver 


Bradley 


Curtis 


Page 


Brandegee 


Depew 


Hale 


Penrose 


Bulkeley 


Dick 


Heyburn 


Perkins 


Dillingham 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Burnham 


Dixon 


Eean 


Smith, Mich 


Burrows 


du Pont 


Lodge 


Smoot 


Burton 


Elkins 


Lorimer 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Carter 


Flint 


McCumber 


Clark, Wyo. 


Foster 


McEnery 


Warner 


Crane 


Frye 


Nixon 
Nays— 34. 


Wetmore 


Bacon 


Culberson 


Jones 


Shively 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Simmon* 


Daniel 


MeLaurin 


Smith, Md. 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


Martin 


Smith, S. C. 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Money 


Stone 


Burkett 


Frazier 


Nelson 


Taliaferro 


Chamberlain 


Gore 


Newland* 


Taylor 


Clapp 


Hughes 


Overman 




Crawford 


Johnston, Ala. 


Piles 






Not Voting — 14. 




Beveridge 


Clay 


Paynter 


Tillman 


Borah 


Davi* 


Rayner 


Warren 


Bourne 


Guggenheim 


Richardson 




Clarke, Ark. 


Owen 


Root 





So the amendment offered by Mr. Bacon in behalf of Mr. Clay was laid on the table. 
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The Senate having under consideration the tobacco amendment 
offered by Mr. Smoot, Mr. Daniel offered an amendment thereto, 
reducing the tax, as stated on page 4375 of the Record. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Recora, p. 4376, July 8, 1909): 

The result was announced— yeas 24, nayB 53, as follows: 







Y*as— 24. 




Bacon 


Fletcher 


McLaurin 


Simmons 


Bailey 
Ban&ead 


Foster 


Martin 


Smith, Md. 


Frazier 


Money 


Smith, S. C. 


Chamberlain 


Core 


Newlands 


Stone 


Culberson 


Johnston, Ala. 


Overman 


Taliaferro 


Daniel 


McEnery 


Shively 
Nayb-£3. 


Taylor 


Aldrich 

Beveridge 

Borah 


Garter 
Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Page 

Penrose 

Perkins 


Bourne 


Crane 


Hale 


Piles 


Bradley 


Crawford 


Heyburn 


Smith, Mich. 


Brandegee 


Cummins 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Briggs 


Curtis 


Jones 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Bristow 


Depew 


Kean 


Brown 


Dick 


La Follette 


Warner 


Bulkeley 


Dixon 


Lorimer 


Warren 


Burkett 


Dolliver 


McCumber 


Wetmore 


Burnham 


du Pont 


Nelson 




Burrows 


Elkins 


Nixon 




Burton 


Flint 


Oliver 






Not Votino — 15. 




Clarke, Ark. 


Dillingham 


Owen 


Root 


Clou 
Oullom 


Guggenheim 

Huqkes 

Lodge 


Paynter 
Rayner 


Scott 
Tillman 


Davie 


Richardson 





So Mr. Daniel's amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Martin sections 14 and 15 were reserved 
for a separate vote, and upon the question of agreeing to the tobacco 
amendment excepting sections 14 and 15 the vote was as follows 
(Congressional Record, p. 4376, July 8) : 

The result was announced— yeas 52, nays 25, as follows: 

Yeas— 62. 



Aldrich 


Burton 


Beveridge 


Garter 


Borah 


Clapp 


Bourne 


Clark, Wyo. 


Bradley 


Crane 


Brandegee 


Crawford 


Briggs 


Cummins 


Bristow 


Curtis ' 


Brown 


Depew 


Bulkeley 


Dick 


Burkett 


Dixon 


Burnham 


Dolliver 


Burrows 


du Pont 



Elkins 


Nixon 


Flint 


Oliver 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Page 


Penrose 


Perkins 


Hale 


Piles 


Heyburn 


Smith, Mich. 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smoot 


Jones 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Kean 


La Follette 


Warner 


Lorimer 


Warren 


Nelson 


Wetmore 
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Nats— 25. 



Bacon 



Chamberlain 

Culberson 

Daniel 



Clarke, Ark. 
Clay 
Oullom 
Davit 




Marten 

Money 

Newlands 

Overman 

Shhely 

Simmons 

Smith, Md. 



Not Voting — 15. 



Smith, 8. C. 
Stone 
Taliafa 
Taylor 



Dillingham 
"" enheim 



Owen 


Boot 


Paynter 


Scott 


Rayner 


Tillman 


Richardson 





So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Curtis offered an amendment imposing a countervailing duty 
upon importations of petroleum by a proviso to paragraph 637, as 
follows: 

Provided, That if there be imported into the United States crudepetroleum produced n 
any country which imposes a duty on petroleum exported from the United States, there sheM 
in such cases be levied, paid, ana collected a duty upon said petroleum so imported one-halt 
of the duty imposed by such country: Provided further, That importers of crude petroUsn 
shall not be entitled to the drawback provisions of this act. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as f ollows (Congressional Record, p. 4380, July 8) : 
The result was announced— yeas 44, nays 31, as follows: 

Yias-44. 



Aldrich 


Clark, Wyo. 


Hale 


Penrose 


Borah 


Crane 


Heyburn 


Perkins 


Bourne 


Curtis 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Piles 


Bradley 


Depew 
Dick 


Jones 


Root 


Brandegee 


Kean 


Scott 


BriggB 
Bulkeley 


Dixon 


Lorimer 


Smoot 


duPont 


McEnery 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Burnham 


Ellons 


Nixon 


Burrows 


Flint 


Oliver 


Warner 


Burton 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Owen 


Warren 


Carter 


Page 


Wetmore 






Nayb-31. 




Bacon 


Culberson 


Hughes 


Rayner 


Bailey 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Skxvcly 


Bristow 


Daniel 


La Follette 


Simmons 


Brown 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 


Smith, Mich. 


Burkett 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Smith, S. C. 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Nelson 


Stone 


Crawford 


Gamble 
Gore 


Newlands 
Overman 

Not Voting — 17. 


Taliaferro 


Bankhead 


Davis 


McCumber 


Taylor 
Tillman 


Beveridge 
Clarke,Ark. 


Dillingham 


Money 


Foster 


Paynter 




Clay 
Cullom 


Guggenheim 


Richardson 
Smith, Md. 





So the amendment of Mr. Curtis was agreed to. 
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Mr. Stone in the Senate again offered the amendment placing 
hides and leather and the products thereof on the free list, which 
had been previously offered in the Committee of the Whole. The 
amendment is as follows: 

Hides of cattle, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled; band, bend, or betting 
leather, rough leather, $ole leather, and all other leather made from the hide* or thine of 
cattle, without regard to size or weight; boots and shoes made of leather or of which leather 
is the component material of chief value. 

Mr. Aldrich moved to lav the amendment on the table. 
Upon the question of the adoption of the motion to lay on the 
table the vote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4381, July 8): 

The result was announced— yeas 46, nays 28, as follows: 

Yeas— 45. 



Aldrich 


Garter 


Hale 


Piles 


Borah 


Clark, Wyo. 


Heyburn 


Scott 


Bourne 


Crane 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Smith, Mich. 


Bradley 


Depew 


Jones 


Smoot 


Brandegee 


Dick 


Kean 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Briggs 


Dixon 


Lorimer 


Brown 


du Pont 


McEnery 


Warner • 


Bulkeley 


Elkinfl 


Nelson 


Warren 


Burkett 


Flint 


Nixon 


Wetmore 


Burnham 
Burrows 


Frye 

Gallin* 

Qamble 


Oliver 
Penrose 




Burton 


Perkins 








Nats— 28. 




Bacon 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Page 


Bailey 


Daniel 


La Follette 


Shxvely 


Briatow 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 


Simmons 


Chamberlain 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Smith, 8. C. 


Clapp 


Foster 


Newlands 


Stone 


Crawford 


Frazier 


Overman 


Taliaferro 


Culberson 


Gore 


Owen 
Not Voting — 19. 


Taylor 


Bankhead 


Curtis 


Lodge 
McCumber 


Richardson 


Beveridge 
Clarke, Ark. 


Davis 


Root 


Dillingham 


Money 


Smith, Ma\ 


Clay 
Culiom 


Guggenheim 
Hughes 


Paynter 
Rayner 


Tillman 



So Mr. Stone's amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. Burton offered an amendment placing asphaltum and bitumen 
on the free list by the insertion of a new paragraph in the free list, as 
follows: 

49$}. AsphaUum and bitumen, crude, if not dried nor otherwise advanced in any manner. 
Mr. Aldrich moved to lay the amendment on the table. 
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On the question of the adoption of the motion to lay the amend- 
ment on the table the vote was as follows (Congressional Record 
p. 4386, July 8): 

The result was announced— yeas 87, nays 29, as follows: 

Y«as— 87. 



Aldrich 


Garter 


Hale 


Pet kins 


Bailey 


Clark, Wyo. 


. Heyburn 


Piles 


Beveridge 


Crane 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Bourne 


Depew 
Dick 


Jones 


Smoot 


Brandegee 


Kean 


Stephenson 


Briggs 


Dixon 


Lodge 


Warren 


Bristow 


du Pont 


Lorimer 


Wetmore 


Brown 


Flint 


McEnery 




Bulkeley 
Burnhani 


Gallinger 
Gamble 


Page 
Penrose 

Nays— 29. 




Bacon 


Dolliver 


McLaurin 


Smith, Mich 


Bankhead 


Fletcher 


Martin 


Smith, S. C. 


Burkett 


Foster 


Money 


Stone 


Burton • 


Frazier 


Nelson 


Taliaferro 


Chamberlain 


Oore 


Overman 


Taylor 


Clapp 


Hughes 


Owen 




Crawford 


Johnston, Ala. 


8kively 




Cummins. 


La Follette 


Simmons 






Not Voting — 26. 




Borah 


Curtis 


McCumber 


Root 


Bradley 


Daniel 


Newlands 


Smith, Md. 


Burrows 


Davis 


Nixon 


Sutherland 


Clarke, Ark. 


Dillingham 


Oliver 


Tillman 


Clay 
Culberson 


Elkins 


Paynter 


Warner 


Frye 


Bayner 




Gullom 


Guggenheim 


Richardson 





So Mr. Burton's amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. Bacon in the Senate again offered an amendment which had 
been previously offered in the Committee of the Whole placing hoop 
and band iron for baling cotton or any other commodity on the 
free list, as follows: 

Hoop or band iron, or hoop or band steel, cut to lengths, or wholly or partly manufac- 
tured into hoops or ties, coated or not coated with paints or any other preparation, with or 
without buckles or fastenings, for baling cotton or any other commodity. 

Mr. Aldrich moved to lay the amendment on the table. 
Upon the question to lay the amendment on the table the vote 
was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4399, July 8) : 
The result was announced— yeas 43, nays 31, as follows: 



Aldrich 

Borah 

Bourne 

Bradley 

Brandegee 

Bulkeley 

Burkett 

Burnham 

Burrows 

Burton 





Yeas— 43. 




Garter 


Gamble 


Perkins 


Clark, Wyo. 


Hale 


Piles 


Crane 


Heyburn 


Scott 


Depew 


Jones 


Smith, Mich 


Dick 


Kean 


Smoot 


Dixon 


Lorimer 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


du Pont 


McCumber 


Elkins 


Nixon 


Warner 


Flint 


Oliver 


Warren 


Frye 
Gallinger 


Page 


Wetmore 


Penrose 
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Nats— 81. 




Bacon 


Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 


Overman 


Bailey 
Bankhead 


Daniel 


La Follette 


Shirely 


Fletcher 


McEnery 


Simmons 


Bristow 


Foster 


McLaurin 


Smith, S. C 


Chamberlain 


Fratier 


Martin 


Stone 


Clapp 


Oore 


Money 


Taliaferro 


Crawford 


Hughe* 


Nelson 


Taylor 


Culberson 


Johnson, N. 


Dak. Newlands 
Not Voting — 18. 




Beveridge 


Curtis 


Lodge 


Root 


Brown 


Davie 


Owen 


Smith, Md. 


Clarke, Ark. 


Dillingham 


Paynter 


Tillman 


Clay 
Gullom 


DolKver 


Rayner 




Guggenheim Richardson 





So Mr. Bacon's amendment was laid on the table. 

Mr. La Follette offered an amendment creating a tariff commission, 
which is found on page 4411 of the Record. 

Upon the question of the adoption of the amendment the vote was 
as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4413, July 8) : 

The result was announced— yeas 33, nays 45, as follows: 

Y*as— 33. 



Bacon 


Culbenon 


Johnston, Ala. 


Shively 


Bailey 
BanJchead 


Cummins 


La Follette 


Simmons 


Daniel 


McLaurin 


Smith, S. Q. 


Beveridge 


Dolliver 


Martin 


Stone 


Briatow 


Fletcher 


Money 


Taliaferro 


Brown 


Foeter 


Nelson 


Taylor 


Burkett 


Frazier 


Newlands 




Chamberlain 


Oore 


Overman 




Clapp 


Hughes 


Owen 
Nayb-45. 




Aldrich 


Crane 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Borah 


Crawford 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Bourne 


Depew 


Jones 


Smith, Mich. 


Bradley 


Dick 


Kean 


Smoot 


Brandegee 


Dixon 


Lorimer 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Brim 
Bulkeley 


du Pont 


McCumber 


Elkina 


McEnery 


Warner 


Burnham 


Flint 


Nixon 


Warren 


Burrows 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Gliver 


Wetmore 


Burton 


Page 




Carter 


Penrose 




Clark, Wyo. 


Hale 


Perkins 
Not Voting — 14. 




Clarke, Ark. 


Davis 


Paynter 


Smith, Md. 


Clay 

Cullom 

Curtis 


Dillingham 


Rayner 


Tillman 


Guggenheim 
Lodge 


Richardson 
Root 





So Mr. La Follette's amendment was rejected. 
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The question then recurred upon the passage of the bill, and upon 
this question the rote was as follows (Congressional Record, p. 4416, 
July 8) : * 

The result was announced— yew 46, nays 84, as follows: 

Ybas-45. 



Aldrich 


Crane 


Heyburn 


Piles 


Borah 


Depew 
Dick 


Johnson, N. Dak. 


Scott 


Bourne 


Jones 


Smith, Mich. 


Bradley 


Dixon 


Kean 


Smoot 


Brandegee 


duPont 


Lorimer 


Stephenson 
Sutherland 


Briggs 
Bulkeley 


Elkins 


McCumber 


Flint 


McEnery 


Warner 


Burnham 


Frye 

Gallinger 

Gamble 


Nixon 


Warren 


Burrows 


Oliver 


Wetmore 


Burton 


Page 




Garter 


Guggenheim 


Penrose 




Clark, Wyo. 


e 


Perkins 
Nats— 34. 




Bacon 


Crawford 


Hughe* 


Owen 


Baileu 
Bankhead 


Culberson 
Cummins 


Johnston, Ala. 
La Follette 


Skively 
Simmons 


Beveridge 


Daniel 


McLaurin 


Smith, S. a 


Bristow 


Dolliver 


Martin 


Stone 


Brown 


Fletcher 


Money 


Taliaferro 


Burkett 


Foster 


Nelson 


Taylor 


Chamberlain 


Frazier 


Newlands 




CUpp 


Oort 


Overman 






Not Vounq— 13. 




Clarke, Ark. 


Davie 


Rayner 


TUhnan 


Clay 
Cullom 


Dillingham 
Lodge 


Richardson 
Root 




Curtis 


Paynter 


Smith, Md. 




8o the bin was i 


Mssed. 
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A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE CONFERENCE RATES OF 
DOTY WITH THE RATES IN THE DINGLEY LAW, ETC. 



The following table gives a comparison of the rates of dutr con- 
tained in the report of the committee of conference upon the bill 
(H. R. 1438) 9 with the rates in the Dingley tariff law, upon all items 
where the rate has been increased or decreased, with a statement of 
the percentage of increase or decrease in each instance. It is com- 
piled from a table published in the Congressional Record as an ap- 
pendix to a speech of the Hon. Champ Clark, of Missouri, made in 
the House of Representatives, July 31, 1909. 

In the column of percentages, a indicates a decrease in the rate 
and b indicates an increase: 
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Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Bureau of Manufactures, 

Washington, August S, 1909. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request I have the honor to 
inclose herewith a table of comparisons snowing the rates of duty 
under the Dingley Act and the Payne bill, as agreed to by the com- 
mittee of conference, on articles classified differently in the respective 
tariffs. 

In the cotton schedule the comparison has bjeen carried out through- 
out. In estimating the rate of increase, the ad valorem Dingley rates 
were converted into specific rates on the basis of the lowest and the 
highest prices of cloth as set down for each class in the bill. In 
estimating the difference between the Dingley and Payne bills, the 
increase or decrease over the lowest Dingley rate for each class was 
indicated in accordance with your request. The tables relating to 
the cotton schedule contain separate comparisons for cloth mercerized 
and not mercerized. 

In estimating the changes in the rates of duty on hosiery in para- 

faph 328 the ad valorem parts of the compound rates in the Dingley 
ct and the Payne bill were converted into specific rates on the basis 
of the unit values given in the reports on Commerce and Navigation 
for the fiscal year 1907, published by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The bureau has found it impossible to present a complete com- 
parison of the changes in classification and rates in the silk schedule, 
owing to the radical changes in classification. Paragraph 399, 
relating to velvets and other pile fabrics, ribbons, and woven fabrics 
in the piece, has been analyzed and presented in the inclosed table. 
The same is true of paragraph 405, relating to yarns and threads 
of artificial silk, braids, laces, embroideries, galloons, fringes, trim- 
mings, ribbons, etc. The changes in rates on spun silk in para- 
graph 397 can not be estimated, owing to the radical change in 
classification and the substitution of specific rates in the new bill 
for compound rates in the Dingley tariff. The rates on thrown 
silk, sewing silk, and silk thread, in paragraph 398, have been com- 
pared in detail in the inclosed table. On the basis of the average 
value for this class of goods given in the statistics of imports for 
the fiscal J^ear 1907 the new specific rates represent an increase, but 
in the absence of data as to the value of each article no accurate 
estimate of the rate of increase can be furnished. 

The inclosed table covers the important changes in classification 
in the entire bill in so far as they are not analyzed in the table of 
estimated revenues. 

Very truly, yours, John M. Carson, 

Chief of Bureau. 

Hon. R. M. La Follette, 

United States Senate. 
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